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BUSINESS AND PERESTROIKA 


Simon C HI LEW 1C H 


T o have been asked by the editor to write an article for International 
Affairs is, of course, challenging and flattering, particularly having 
learned of the prestigious circulation which this magazine enjoys. 

As a businessman without literary, political or diplomatic experience, 
I will, of course write about trade and economics and particularly how 
these can affect the relationship between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Wilhout diminishing the importance and the scope of this subject, 
I will attempt to broaden the theme. 

Some five years ago, I wrote an article for the American Committee 
on US Soviet Relations and, at that time, the title of the article was, 
“Why Trade with the Russians?” In that article, I was highly critical of 
the atlitudc of American Administrations for holding trade hostage to 
political developments and I advocated a much more open-minded ap¬ 
proach, at least based more on economic rationale and, in fact, on the 
advantages which trade, per se, can offer as a bridge for belter political 
relations. 

That article began and, f-^r reference purposes only, I now quote: 
“Why trade with the Russians? If this were simply a pragmatic ques¬ 
tion seeking an economic answer, it would, I suspect, be phrased differ¬ 
ently. The answer to it would be readily available in elementary economic 
textbooks. 

Regrettably, however, the way this question is posed nowadays, evert 
though it ends with a question mark, it is in fact meant to be a defiant 
statement, implying that such trade is unnecessary and maybe even 
undesirable. Thus, an answer based strictly on economics would skirt the 
issue. 1 believe it would therefore be useful first to analyze the reasons 
for this defiance and, second, to attempt to prove that this question with 
such an implication is, in itself, counterproductive and, third, to submit 
the proposition that, in fact, trade with the Soviet Union could be very 
desirable, economically totally justifiable and, in context of today’s geo¬ 
political environment, in our best self-interest.” 

This was five years ago. Five years is certainly a short period of 
history, but one has to wonder how much can really transpire in such a 
relatively short period of time. It is with some measure of gratification 
then to note that the above statement does not apply given the current 
political atmosphere. 

In fact, there were many other changes during those past five years 
but probably none had, what appears to be, such enormous impact as the 
advent of perestroika and the mode of new thinking introduced by the 
new leadership in the Soviet Union. 

As always, I strongly believe that economics play a most important 
role. The change which has occurred and is occurring in the Soviet Union 
seems, to me, to be a direct reflection of the urgent need, recognized by 

Simon Chilewich is a US businessman who heads Chilewich International Corpo¬ 
ration. 
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l)ascd on change which, while difficult to bring about, cannot be avoided. 

Rc.sistance to change is always prevalent and should not be surpris¬ 
ing. It is understandable, particularly in light of the accomplishments 
within the .Soviet Union, that status quo wilt be strongly defended by 
s(jine. This should, by no means, influence the adoption of or excuse the 
delay of new ways and methods as, only through the learning process, 
gained from practical experience, can this resistance to change be over¬ 
come. 

Any change undoubtedly encompasses an clement of risk but status 
quo has also an invisible risk which can be very costly and even painful— 
the risk of being left behind while the world moves forward. 

Nobody can deny the social and economic achievements in the Soviet 
Union since the Revolution, particularly those who know the histor/ of 
the Russian people prior to the Revolution. To have created a society 
where there arc no hungry people, where everyone has basic shelter and 
clothing, where there are virtually no illiterate people, is an exemplary 
achievement. Undoubtedly great sacrifices were made to have achieved 
this. 

Today, however, given the rising expectations of the population at 
large, this may not be sufficient. It must be recognized that as compared 
with other modem industrial societies, which admittedly may not have 
achieved the desired standard for all its citizens, the living standard for 
the majority of Soviet people lags behind. This even despite the fact that 
the level of savings in the Soviet Union is one of the highest in the 
world. 

The simple facts are that insufficient quantity and unsatisfactory qual¬ 
ity of goods and services, to fill the demand of discretionary savings, 
have had the combined effect of causing undue frustration, adversely 
affecting the discipline of frugality, undermining incentive and, thereby, 
hindering sound economic development. 

The policy of perestroika, as 1 understand it, recognizes these facts 
and, by calling for a change in the status quo, provides the impetus and 
inspiration for the society to achieve new and sound economic goals. 

Having said this, and in the spirit of candor and sincerity, I feel the 
need to share with you some observations which 1, as a businessman 
working with the Soviet Union for many years, have witnessed and which, 
to me, reflect the status quo that hinders the nation’s industrial and tech¬ 
nological development and makes cooperation sometimes extremely diffi¬ 
cult or frustrating. I trust 1 will be well understood as I am doing so as 
a friend, dedicated to the proposition that the Soviet people need and 
deserve a better standard of life, and the world needs and expects the 
benefit from the potential which can accrue from a prosperous, benevolent 
and sound Soviet economy. 

The above-mentioned factors are; 

1. The monolithic management of agricultural industry and resources 
which, through setting uniform standards, prevent flexibility of individual 
enterprises. 

2. The exaggerated attempt of every industrial enterprise to achieve 
maximum integration, rather than confine a particular industrial effort to 
specialization to achieve the best product, even if it is only an ingredient 
for a further industrial process. 

3. The attempt to build huge enterprises which require complex plan¬ 
ning, extremely large investments and very extensive management skills 
which are often not available. 

4. The continued stress on quantity production as compared to quality. 

■ 5. The lack of appreciation of the value and potential of raw materials 

as well as human resources. 

6. The disregard of the value of time. 
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With your indulgence, I wiil provide a few examples; 

There are many thousands of regulations, specifications and standards 
for every product, every industrial enterprise and every form of technology 
for production. These are embraced in the so-called GOST Standard and 
obviously such uniformity and standardization leads to inefficiency in 
many ways. 

A typical industrial enterprise will attempt to incorporate the produc¬ 
tion of all elements and parts necessary for the ultimate product. I recol¬ 
lect, some time ago, negotiations involving a turnkey factory to produce 
wheelchairs. The Soviet planners insisted that this factory have the capa¬ 
bility of producing every part, except for tires, necessary for building 
wheelchairs, including even nuts and bolts. Of course, by investing in 
costly machinery to produce the nuts and bolts, the factory would secure 
for itself the assured supply of same to meet its production goals. The 
fact that such machinery would produce enough nuts and bolls in one 
week to satisfy the factory’s annual needs was ignored. This cannot be 
economically efficient nor lead to technological progress. Obviously a nut 
and bolt manufacturer supplying these products to a variety of industrial 
users should be much better equipped to supply the best nuts and bolts 
for a wheelchair factory and certainly, only through this kind of special¬ 
ized production, achieve maximum efficiency. 

This concept of specialization, while contrary to the thinking of many 
Soviet industrial managers, is most important in bringing about improve¬ 
ments and innovation in all industrial developments. 

In more recent negotiations, pertaining to building a livestock slaugh¬ 
ter facility and meat fabricating plant, the Soviet specification called for 
twenty-two products to be produced out of a relatively small quantity of 
meat. The investment for such a production facility was economically 
unwarranted as the large product line could not support the cost of the 
variety of machines required. Our experience has shown that a more ef¬ 
ficient solution would be for the slaughterhouse to concentrate on the 
efficient processing of meat and for another establishment to specialize 
in the production of a limited range of sausages and other specialized 
meat products. 

In another instance, a tannery was given a production program for 
a certain quantity and variety of leather to be produced, without specific 
regard for the quality of the cattle hides to be supplied to it. 

Finally, we must consider that the value of time has also an enormous 
impact on industrial and economic development and progress. Delays 
and procrastination arc costly in and of themselves but, more importantly, 
the fact that goods are produced two years later, rather than now, de¬ 
prives the economy of goods and products and contributes to lagging 
technology, as well as underutilized resources. 

In September, 1987, we reached an agreement with the Ministry of 
Light Industries to build cattlehide and sheepskin processing facilities. 
Now, one year later, we have yet to begin the construction of these plants, 
even though everybody concerned realizes that these new facilities are 
badly needed. We find that it is not the lack of a decision by the Ministry 
but, rather, the laborious and time-consuming effort to reach a consensus 
within several overlapping bureaucracies which make it difficult to quick¬ 
ly implement a much-needed facility. 

The costs of this delay are reflected not only in lost production but, 
more importantly, the loss in value of raw material due to unnecessary 
deterioration and waste. 

Quite understandably, therefore, the objective of perestroika is to 
address itself to these issues. It is no wonder, then, that it calls for this 
needed impetus to bring about larger and better production of food, hous¬ 
ing and consumer goods. This is a formidable task, involving raw 
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nialerial preservation, the introduction of new technology and processes 
and, not ttie least important, a restructuring of the decision-making 
process. For a long period of time the Soviet economy was burdened by 
completely monolithic programs and standards. For a long period of 
lime, industrial enterprises were deprived of sufficient flexibility to 
deviate from the prescribed plan and assigned methodology. There was 
no incentive to be creative to use new and more efficient production 
methods, packaging and distribution. 

When speaking of incentive, I am referring not only to the potential 
promise of material remuneration but, conversely, the potential risk of 
being criticized for the possible shortfalls which might result from experi¬ 
mentation with change. 

I am aware of the fact that new regulations have been developed to 
make enterprises economically self-sufficient but, in fact, these regulations 
alone cannot possibly bring about the desired change quickly enough, if 
only because it must take a period of time before all elements that com¬ 
prise the co.st of production and its efficiency are more fully deregulated. 

This cannot happen immediately, given the complexities of existing 
pricing methods Additionally, the decision-making process, in terms of 
bringing about change in existing enterprises, appears in and of itself 
to be a very difficult matter to bring about. One must assume that the 
joint venture concept was developed to accelerate this process. However, 
because of legal and many other complexities connected with same, it 
would seem that this concept cannot be implemented quickly enough. 
It would seem, therefore, that a decision to build modern specialized 
facilites which comprise up-to-date technology and which would serve 
as models in various industries could be an interim step to prove the 
validity of expanding new approaches on a wider scale. 

Specialization is one way of achieving this. A dairy plant does not 
have to produce, under one roof, all varieties of milk products. A textile 
plant, to be efficient, does not have to produce woven and knitted goods 
under one roof and a shoe factory docs not have to produce ladies’, men’s, 
children’s and athletic shoes under one roof. Such integrated plants 
require too much planning, too much investment and too much manage¬ 
rial talent, all of which could be more efficiently utilized if allowed to 
focus on a limited scope of products. 

Certainly there arc instances where an efficient production unit must 
have a full range of products. For instance, to come back to the example 
of the nuts and bolts factory, such an establishment would have the 
machinery and technology to produce nuts and bolts as components for 
many industries rather than only produce one type of nut and bolt. 

Recently we were made aware of a new meal processing combine which 
is being built in Estonia. We understand that this is to process 2,000 pigs 
and 600 head of cattle per day. We do not know the cost of the plant 
but we understand that it is to be housed in building of 63,000 square 
meters. To us, this seems to be incredible and we would like to submit 
that, according to our experience, this cannot be cost effective, efficient 
nor lead to the highest quality products. Our experience would compel us 
to have a plant only for slaughtering, to maximize the meat yield, chill 
the meat and ship it to specialized manufacturers who would then fab¬ 
ricate it into a variety of meat products. 

It would certainly simplify the management, it would allow each 
manufacturer to achieve the maximum degree of specialization of his 
product and, what is equally important, would preserve that each of these 
manufacturers would have to make a good product and could not hide 
mistakes or errors in one segment of the production in the product of 
the other. 
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R ecently, I and two of my colleagues, (Norman Jackson from our 
Denver, Colorado, office and Alex Heydel from our office in London) 
were invited by the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Zereonov, to visit Komi 
A.S.S.R. I feel it would be appropriate to share with you our experience 
of this trip, inasmuch as it confirms to what extent perestroika and the 
mode of new thinking has stimulated local leadership. 

Having met Mr. Zereonov a few months ago in Moscow, I had the op¬ 
portunity to witness his personal dynamism, enthusiasm and dedication, 
but it was invigorating for us to meet a number of his associates in 
Komi who were equally concerned and dedicated to the importance of 
maximizing local resources and their potential. 

For example, it is well known that the Republic has large quantities 
of deer, the meat of which is underutilized and the skins almost entirely 
wasted. In addition, there is also a leather suede industry, but operating 
in rather antiquated facilities. 

Prompted by perestroika, the local leadership has invited us to provide 
technology and equipment for slaughtering of reindeer, to achieve greater 
meat yields and preserve the skins. My colleagues and I had an opport¬ 
unity to meet with several officials and discuss, in some detail, the imple¬ 
mentation of such a project, as well as the refurbishing of the tannery. 

We were all impressed with the enthusiasm, competence and dedica¬ 
tion of these officials who, being aware of the economic potential which 
such resources provide, are eager to maximize their economic value. 

It was quite clear that, given the stimulation of perestroika, they seek 
new solutions for better production and efficiency. They know what needs 
to be done. In fact, it was gratifying that, within several hours of discus¬ 
sion, we developed not only a concept but. with the help of our specialists, 
a detailed plan which provided for the installation of mobile slaughter¬ 
houses, a meat fabricating plant and the refurbishment of the existing 
tannery. The objective was to minimize foreign exchange outlay and 
validate the financing of this project through delivery of specific raw 
materials which currently are not sufficiently exploited. 

It was regrettable, however, to learn that the implementation of such 
a plan does not lie within their own authority and that it requires the 
time-consuming scrutiny, examination and approval of other agencies in 
Moscow. Me were also made aware, that, realistically speaking, one 
month for such a review would be too short a time. (At the time of this 
writing, already two months have elapsed without further news). 

It seems, therefore, that, for the economic restructuring to be success¬ 
ful and bear fruit, the decision-making process should also be simplified. 
It should be recognized that the risk of mistakes made on a local level 
is, in fact, no greater than the risk of mistakes made by others. Further¬ 
more, it would seem important to maintain the momentum of this newly- 
born initiative and creativity and, by no means, prevent it from becom¬ 
ing paralyzed. The competence, intelligence and expertise of local special¬ 
ists can and should be utilized more effectively. 

Having said the above, I am lead to another phase of development 
and that is the emergence of a new form of business enterprise, namely, 
specialized cooperatives which will be inolved in a broad range of manu¬ 
facturing, agricultural and service-related activities. 

To the extent that the members of such cooperatives will be free to 
plan and implement their own production and marketing goals, I am 
convinced that an enormous amount of creative energy and initiative 
will be unleashed. As a result, 1 am equally convinced that such enter¬ 
prises can offer interesting possibilities for Western partners. Surely much 
has been said about the possibility of access to what is an exciting and 
enormous Soviet market. 
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I believe that a Western manufacturer of say, garments, sporting 
goods, or furniture, who has established a brand, based on proven tech¬ 
nology and quality, could, in association with a Soviet cooperative special¬ 
izing in any one of these or other fields, develop a market for his produc¬ 
tion and distribution in the Soviet Union, as well as for export. Similar 
cooperation could be envisaged in the computer services industry where 
Soviet technical expertise in computer software development is well- 
known, if only it could be adapted to Western hardware and demand 
requirements. Efforts along these lines would, in my opinion, be very in¬ 
teresting to many Western manufacturers and suppliers. During a recent 
trip 1 met the chairman and other members of the cooperative. Terminal, 
and their expertise and eagerness to proceed is most impressive. 

Undoubtedly, the development and growth of specialized Soviet coope¬ 
rative enterprises will not be problem-free. Initially, asking prices for 
their goods and services may well be beyond what many consumers deem 
to be reasonable. This notwithstanding, it is clear that the growing 
demands of the Soviet people for better quality and a wider variety of 
goods and services should support the growth and expansion of such 
cooperative enterprises. As competition expands, lowering of price levels 
is inevitable. As such enterprises learn to react to the vagaries of supply 
and demand, their ability to efficiently compete, both in the domestic and 
international marketplace, will also expand. 


I would like to stress again that not in any of the above is there the 
* intention to be critical for criticism’s sake but solely an attempt to 
share approaches which, in our judgment, may be helpful and which are 
based on several generations of industrial experience. 

As a businessman involved in trade with the Soviet Union over 
several decades, 1 can only express my own personal enthusiasm for the 
great effort in restructuring of the Soviet economy which is now taking 
place. I believe future generations will conclude that this was the right 
path to take. The possibility, on our part, to cooperate in any way, pre¬ 
sents to our organization an ongoing challenge and will receive our ut¬ 
most dedication. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN AN 
INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 


Maurice STRONG 

S ecurity has always been a central preoccupation of people and nations. 

But today no nation can ensure the security of its people by its own 
actions alone. In our increasingly complex and interdependent world, 
threats to global security can arise from the kind of regional conflicts 
which today affect so many parts of the world. They can also arise from 
ecological and economic breakdown. The factors that bear on these 
risks are systemic in nature and, in many cases, global in scale. Thus, 
they can only be effectively dealt with by cooperation amongst nations 
in a global context. 


T he United Nations was created, first and foremost, as an instrument 
for ensuring world peace and security. It has, indeed, played a sig¬ 
nificant role in maintaining world peace, principally through the consul¬ 
tative procedures of the Security Council for the Peaceful Cettlement of 
Disputes and, in some specific instances, the deployment of U. N. peace¬ 
keeping forces. It has al.so, through its initiatives in the economic, social 
and environmental fields, recognized and sought to address the economic 
and ecological dimensions of global security. 

In all these areas, U.N. efforts have been useful, but they have too 
often been inadequate and lacked conference. U.N. declarations and pro¬ 
grams are frequently broad and comprehensive in the scope of what they 
attempt to deal with, but the content and substance of the actions which 
follow have seldom been commensurate with the expectations that were 
created. 

Several regional and functional multilateral organizations have also 
been established which deal with security issues or issues bearing on 
security. But the United Nations, despite its weaknesses, is the sole multi¬ 
lateral organization that is global in its scope, universal in its member¬ 
ship and mandated by the nations of the world through the United Na¬ 
tions Charter as the instrument through which the world community ad¬ 
dresses issues of fundamental security. 

The world has changed immensely since the establishment of the 
United Nations and the issues bearing on global security have become 
much more complex and inter-belated. Even the strongest supporters of 
the United Nations recognize that significant changes are required to 
strengthen its capacity to perform its role as the centerpiece of the 

Maurice Strong (Canada) is President of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. He was born in 1929. Maurice Strong held positions of responsibility in 
Canada’s government organisations and business. In I97()-I972 was UN Under-Secretary 
General for Environment Protection; in 1973-1975 was Executive Director of UN 
Environment Program. 
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multilateral system. There is a need, too, to improve its credibility and 
develop a much broader and deeper constituency of interest in and sup¬ 
port for the United Nations amongst the peoples of the world. 

The opportunity for this has never been better, or more necessary. 
The new approach of the Soviet Union towards international cooperation 
ill achieving peace and security and resolving regional conflicts and its 
emphasis on the key role of the United Nations as the instrument of 
such cooperation, was clearly set out in an important article by General 
Secretary Gorbachev which appeared in Pravda on September 17, 1987. 
In this article, too, he set out his proposal for the development of a com¬ 
prehensive system of global security. 

The Soviet Union and a number of other member governments pro¬ 
posed at the forty second session of the U.N. General Assembly that the 
United Nations initiate a process designed to elaborate such a system. 
In the debate on this subject, the U.S. and a number of other countries 
expressed strong reservations about the need for, or desirability of, such 
a broad and comprehensive approach to security issues. They called for 
more details as to what the Soviet proposal entails and reiterated their 
preference for continuing to address security concerns on an issue-by¬ 
issue basis. Tile result is that no consensus has yet emerged for a 
serious and in-depth examination of new and more comprehensive ap¬ 
proaches to global security to be undertaken by the United Nations. 

Despite this, llie Soviet proposal has been welcomed in many quarters 
and is taken very seriously by even those who liave expressed their 
doubts about it. There is a general acknowledgement that the issues it 
addresses are of fundamental importance to the future of the world com¬ 
munity and that the Ihiited Nations must have central role in addressing 
them. Despite the ditTerences of approach towards the achievement of 
global security evidenced in the General Assembly debates on the subject, 
there is an underlying awareness of a need to resolve these differences, 
and to take advantage of the unique opportunity that now exists for a 
major step forward in the processes of international cooperation on which 
glob.'d security depends. 

The attitudes of mutual hostility and distrust which grew up during 
the Cold War are deeply entrenched and will not be quickly overcome. 
But recent improvement in East-West, and more particularly U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. relations open uj) the prospect of a new era of international 
cooperation in avoiding the catastrophe of war and ensuring the future 
security and well being of the entire global community. It is an oppor¬ 
tunity that must not be lost. 

The recently concluded INF Agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States and the START negotiations now underway have ignited 
a new spirit of hope that the two super powers may now be embarked on 
a new and more promising pathw'ay towards disarmament. But this is 
still only a first step along a pathway that is likely to be a long and dif¬ 
ficult one. 

The continued and constructive dialogue between the Soviet Union 
and the United States will necessarily determine the pace and direction 
of progress along this pathway. But the process must be broadened 
beyond the super-powers to include the entire community of nations. This 
means that the negotiations must be moved more and more into the 
United Nations where the basis and the frawework for a broad interna¬ 
tional agreement on disarmament have already been established through 
the First and Second Special Sessions on Disarmament of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The recently completed Third Special Session 
carried this process somewhat further, but the limited progress made was 
disappointing. 
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Aire dy there are signs that the improved climate oi international 
relations is producing breakthroughs in resolving some oI the conflicts 
that have exacerbated East-West tensions and given rise to an immense 
amount of human suffering, loss of life, economic and ecological devas¬ 
tation. The agreement on non-interference and non-intervention in Afghan¬ 
istan, the agreement to end the Iran-lraq war and prospects for agree¬ 
ments to end South African occupation of Namibia and foreign interven¬ 
tions in Angola are welcome and tangible products of this new situation. 
All will involve the United Nations in an important role. There have also 
been some hopeful signs of progress towards ending the conflict In 
Central America. All of this demonstrates dramatically the great differ¬ 
ence that improved relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and their respective allies can make in helping to eliminate the 
scourge of war and providing the basis for peaceful progress and security 
for the entire world community. It also underscores the indispensable 
role of the U.N. 


I n the meantime, only limited progress has been made towards achiev- 
' ing world security in the ecological and economic areas. Yet the threats 
(o .security which may arise from ecological and/or ecological breakdown 
are as real and as grave as the threat of nuclear war. The accelerating 
impacts of human activity on the environment and life-support systems 
of our planet are producing risks which may in the final analysis be even 
more dangerous and difficult to deal with than the nuclear threat. There 
will always be a possibility of avoiding nuclear war up until the very 
moment the button is pressed. But environmental degradation is spread¬ 
ing like a cancer, quietly and pervasively throughout the entire body of 
our planet and can only be contained if action is taken before it has 
advanced too far. 

In this century alone, the world’s populations has grown from 
1.6 billion to 5 billion and it will increase by another 1 billion in the less 
than thirteen years before the century ends. But the intensity of human 
impact on the environment and resource base is growing at an even 
greater rate than population. Industrial production has increased more 
ilian 50 times and the use of fossil fuels 30 times, most of this since 1950. 

Industrialized countries, where most economic activity is still concen¬ 
trated, today account for only about one quarter of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. In the next century, this proportion will be less than one in five. 
The four out of five living in the developing world will not be satisfied 
to remain at their present low levels of economic development which 
confine the majority of them to a slate of poverty that is no longer 
either inevitable or acceptable. 

The Report of the U.N. mandated World Commission on Environment 
and Development released in April, 1987, makes clear that continued 
economic growth is indispensable to the future security and well being 
of the world community. Most of this growth must be concentrated in the 
developing countries which arc still only at the initial stages of their 
development. Special priority must be accorded to an attack on the dire 
and debilitating poverty which holds so many of the people of the deve¬ 
loping world in its grip. But, as the World Commission also points out, 
a new era of economic-growth will only be feasible if we make the tran¬ 
sition to sustainable development in which needs of the present can be 
met without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs. 

Already, the industrial geography of our planet is undergoing pro¬ 
found changes. A substantial redistribution of industrial capacity is 
taking place as nearly industrializing developing countries demonstrate 
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their capacity to produce and market competitively many of the manu¬ 
factured goods formerly produced almost exclusively by the more develop¬ 
ed industrial societies-steel, automobiles, ships, electronic products, and 
even aircraft. 

Industrial development in developing countries is producing, on a 
scale of growing multitude and intensity, the same kind of environmental 
problems which were once thought to be a disease of the rich. The center 
of gravity of the world’s most acute pollution problems has moved south. 
Some of the most polluted environments in the world today are in deve¬ 
loping countries where cities like Manila, Cairo, Mexico City and San¬ 
tiago are experiencing water and air pollution problems that are amongst 
tlic world’s worst. In the next century, the developing world will ^be 
largely an urbanized world and its urban areas will face pressures a*nd 
problems beyond anything yet experienced anywhere. 

The pressures on the natural resources, environmental and life support 
systems which have already produced such widespread destruction and 
deterioration arc bound to accelerate. Only a dramatic reduction in the 
world’s population by catastrophe or a similarly dramatic reduction in 
economic activity through economic collapse and depression can prevent 
it. These, of course, arc not acceptable alternatives. A better distribution 
of population throughout the world of the kind that was achieved by the 
massive migrations of the past is also not feasible in a world in which 
nations are increasingly closing their borders. 

The interacting relationships between environment and economic activ¬ 
ity are at the very center of the cause and effect system on which a 
secure and viable human future depends. Environmental limits prescribe 
the boundaries within which human life can survive and flourish. It is 
through our economic activities that we affect the conditions which 
determine the nature and quality of the environment. Thus, environment 
and economic development arc inextricably and intimately linked and our 
future depends on how successful we are in managing these linkages. 

The relationships between environment and economics are manifest 
in many of the issues that are now commanding our attention. The recent 
famine in sub-Saharan Africa resulted from a combination of ecological 
and economic deterioration and breakdown rather than only from the 
drought which acted as its trigger. There is strong and growing evidence 
that the world community faces serious risks as a result of climatic 
change and a depiction of the ozone content of the atmosphere, both 
stemming from an acceleration of human activities in pursuit of economic 
growth. Both the ecological systems and the man-made systems on which 
our human future depends, are global in their scale, and what happens 
in any part of these systems can affect the whole. 

A transition to sustainable development is the only viable route to 
the new era of economic growth which the world requires. This means 
achieving a positive synthesis between economics and environment in the 
establishment of our economic policies and in managing their implemen¬ 
tation in every sector of our economic life. It will mean, too, a massive 
shift of economic growth towards the developing countries and regions. 
While this is bound to be disruptive and difficult to the more traditional 
industrialized countries, it will ultimately provide them, too, with greater 
economic opportunity as well as security. Meeting the colossal unmet 
needs of the people of the developing world represents the best prospect 
of achieving a new era of sustained economic growth in the world 
economy as a whole. _ 


ndustrialized countries must lead the way in effecting the transition to 
sustainable development. Fortunately, some of the processes already 
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underway are moving us in this direction. Under the impetus of higher 
energy prices and potential resource shortages, the raw materials content 
of industrial production has been reduced dramatically in industrialized 
countries during the past few years. Japan, for example, used only 60 % 
as much raw materials for every unit of industrial production in 1984 as 
it used in 1973. The principal source of added value today is the applica¬ 
tion of human knowledge and intelligence to products and services. These 
must be directed more and more to meeting the non-material needs and 
aspirations of people in the fields of recreation, culture, education and 
spiritual development. 

A related phenomenon is the internationalization of the processes of 
industrial production. More and more products today are manufactured 
using components from a number of different countries which can make 
them most competitively. Market forces are producing an integration of 
virtually every national economy into the world economy. As these pro¬ 
cesses unfold, industrialized countries will depend more and more on 
developing countries for many of the manufactured products they have 
traditionally produced themselves, and not just the commodities and raw 
materials which have thus far been the principal exports of the developing 
countries. Another effect of this will be to make developing countries even 
better customers for the more sophisticated products and services that 
industrialized countries provide. 

The internationalization of the financial, monetary and trading systems 
has already advanced to the point where they are global in both the 
nature and scale of their operations. The stock market crash of October 
1987 demonstrated how quickly changes of mood and investment beha¬ 
vior in one country can be transmitted to the financial markets of all 
capitalist countries. 

The processes of internationalization in the economic sphere have im¬ 
portant implications, too, for the prospects for peace and security. Global 
military spending now equals some $1,000 for every one of the world’s 
billion poorest people. Military expenditures are impoverishing many of 
the poor countries of the world; but they are also a burden on the econo¬ 
mies of the super powers and provide a strong incentive for reduction in 
armaments. If the way in which the world community deploys its resour¬ 
ces is a reflection of the values of our civilization, then future generations 
will be found to conclude that ours is pedominantly a militaristic, indul¬ 
gent, self-centered and uncaring age. 

At the same time, the operation of economic interdependence has 
reduced immensely the practicality of war as a policy option for nations. 
France and the Germanics could not now mount a war against each 
other; neither could Japan sustain a major war. Only the Soviet Union 
and the United States have the capacity to sustain a world scale war to¬ 
day, but that capacity, as well as the incentive to use it, will be reduced 
as their economies, too, become more integrated into and interdependent 
with the world economy. Surely the best hope for peace in the world is 
to make war unfeasible as a policy option. This, in my view, is one of 
the most hopeful and promising potential products of interdependence. 

Today the stresses and strains and problems created by interdepend¬ 
ence are more in evidence than its positive and hopeful features. There 
is a resurgence of parochialism and its economic counterpart, protec¬ 
tionism, accompanied by assertion of the kinds of narrow, short-sighted, 
national selfinterests which have proven so destructive in the past. 

The processes by which the future of our planet is being shaped are 
essentially systemic in nature. Each one of the elements of these changes 
affects and is affected by the other. Industrial practices and consumer 
behavior in industrialized countries give rise to global environmental 
risks. Toxic pollutants generated by industry in the United States fall as 
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acid precipitation which destroys biological life in the forests, soils and 
waters of Canada. The Chernobyl nuclear accident in the Soviet Union 
produced radioactive fallout in much of Europe and discernable increases 
in radiation levels throughout the world. 

Agricultural subsidies in the U.S. and in the European Community 
undermine food production in Africa and even contribute to the march 
of the deserts. Population growth in developing countries leads to des¬ 
truction of renewable resources which in turn leads to poverty and famine. 
Competition between the super powers nourishes conflicts in certain deve¬ 
loping areas which perpetuate their poverty and add to their suffering. 
Escalating military expenditures everywhere drain away the resources 
which could be used to relieve poverty, reduce environmental destruction 
and facilitate sustainable development. 

The rapid spread of AIDS is a dramatic reminder of how new and 
totally une.xpected threats to the human future can arise and force their 
way onto both national and international agendas. Already AIDS is 
posing fearsome and growing threats to people in the prime of their lives 
in many countries. And again, Africa is the most imminently and exten¬ 
sively tiireatened. 

Although virtually all of the human activities which give rise to these 
conditions take place within nation states, and most are rooted in local 
and individual actions, all arc part of a complex system of interacting 
relationships which transcend the boundaries of nations. The cause and 
effect system in which human activities interact in the real world to 
produce the results that determine our future is inherently global in its 
dimensions. What happens in any part of the system can affect the whole. 

Indeed, today the systems on which our survival and wellbeing depend 
are more important than any of their individual components. The principal 
resource is the system itself and the intelligence by which it is designed, 
produced and managed. 

The awesome advances in science and technology which have made 
possible our unprecedented economic progress have not been accompanied 
by corresponding progress in the development of the political will and 
institutional mechanisms required for effective control and management 
of the vast powers wdiich the.se advances have placed in our hands. While 
science and technology have propelled us into a new and exciting era in 
w'hich future visions are rapidly becoming current realities, our political 
altitudes and institutions are still rooted stubbornly in the past. 

The institutions and processes through which we manage our affairs 
at every level of society must be structured and geared so as to interact 
effectively with the real world cause and effect processes they are designed 
to manage. They must therefore be systemic in nature. The often tightly 
defined, almost always jealously defended boundaries between various 
levels of jurisdiction, sectoral activity within each country and each in¬ 
stitution will have to give way to more integrated, systemic management 
structures. 

The same is true at the international level. Most issues of importance 
today have a substantial and growing international dimension. The 
mechanisms of governance at the international level are the weakest and 
least developed of all. Yet the objective need for them is greater than 
ever. This need is growing rapidly as the issues most central to human 
survival and well being are less and less capable of being managed effec¬ 
tively by individual nation states and require the kind of international 
cooperation which only international organizations, notably the U.N., can 
provide. 

An effective global level of governance need not and should not be a 
world government—a supreme authority for the control and direction of 
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all forms of human activity. It should deal first and foremost with those 
issues which bear to an important degree on human survival and well¬ 
being and which inherently require cooperation beyond the boundaries 
and jurisdictions of individual nation states. This includes issues such as 
the maintenance of world peace and security, care and use of the global 
commons, anticipating and dealing with the causes and effects of major 
changes in climate, control of transboundary pollution, and management 
of the world’s economic, financial, monetary and trading systems. 

In my view, the organizing principle which is best applied to any 
system of governance or management is that responsibility for every 
activity should be vested in the level closest to the people affected at 
which it can be managed effectively. By this criterion, the number of 
issues that would have to be dealt with at the global level would be 
relatively limited, much more limited than the currently overcrowded 
agenda of the United Nations. Highest priority should be accorded to 
those issues which affect the basic “outer limits” or boundary conditions 
which are essential for the security and well being of the entire human 
family are defined and respected. Within these boundaries, different social 
and political systems can coexist and an infinite variety of individual 
and national activities can take place. These can be dealt with largely by 
other levels of governance and, of course, the private sector. Even in 
these cases, the context will often be global, and illuminating that context 
will be an essential task at the global level. 

The wide variety of organizations and institutions which make up the 
non-governmental sector—corporations, cooperatives voluntary agencies, 
universities, research institutes, foundations, trade unions and citizens’ 
groups—will become even more important participants in the processes 
of governance at every level. Many of them have an association with the 
U.N. One of the most interesting new organizations in this category is 
the International Foundation for Human Development and Survival 
recently created on Soviet initiative. Many organizations of a non-govern¬ 
mental character, notably transnational corporations, are far ahead of 
governments in responding to the requirements and opportunities of the 
technological age. But these organizations will have to acommodate, too, 
to a much greater degree of coordination and harmonization of their acti¬ 
vities with governments, international organizations and other actors. 
And we are only at the very early stages of developing the attitudes and 
the mechanisms required to accomplish this. 

One of the most important of these mechanisms is the rule of law. 
International law is still at the very early stages of its evolution. Enfor¬ 
cement of treaties and conventions continues to depend largely on the 
willingness of nations to live up to the obligations and responsibilities 
they have accepted. The same is true of judgments of the International 
Court of Justice. There have been some encouraging signs of progress 
recently in the development and application of international environ¬ 
mental law dealing with transboundary pollution. But we are still a long 
way from establishing the international legal regime which will ensure 
the rule of law and the maintenance of peace and security at the global 
level. 

Global security is intimately bound up with all of these phenomena. 
Ecological or economic "breakdown generate risks of war. Regional con¬ 
flicts in the developing world produce a vast amount of human suffering, 
devastate the environment and undermine economic growth. They also 
have the potential of escalating to Super-Power confrontation with the 
accompanying risk of nuclear war, although the recent improvement in 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations has somewhat attenuated that danger. The lin¬ 
kages between these issues are legion, and they are bound to multiply. 
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In the period ahead, global security will depend primarily on our capacity 
to understand and to manage these relationships effectively. 

This is the background against which the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations is taking a new initiative designed to contribute 
some new ideas, approaches and analyses to the dialogue on global 
security. It is designed to improve public awareness of, and interest in, 
these issues, and to facilitate the development of a new consensus on a 
common approach to improving international cooperation in respect of 
global security, and strengthening the multilateral instruments of such 
cooperation, notably the United Nations. 

This project is to be carried out under the auspices, but independent, 
of, W.F.U.N.A. for the purposes of: 

(1) examining the principal risks to the security and survival of the 
world community, particularly those of a military, ecological and 
economic nature, and identifying the boundary conditions which 
human activity must respect to avoid these risks; 

(2) identifying ways in which existing agreements and programs can be 
improved and new measures initiated to strengthen international 
cooperation in defining and monitoring such boundary conditions and 
controlling the human activities which impinge on them; 

(3) considering ways in which multilateral organizations and, in parti¬ 
cular, the United Nations system of agencies and organizations, can 
play a more important and effective role in facilitating this process 
for the development and realization of global security in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter; 

(4) making its advice, findings and recommendations promotly available 
to the United Nations and governments and people of the world. 

This process will draw upon the wisdom, experience and insights of 
eminent people drawn from the fields of politics, public policy, economics, 
science, religion, defense and other relevant areas, all acting in their per¬ 
sonal capacities. It will enlist the cooperation of leading intellectual and 
policy research organizations as well as nongovernmental organizations 
with particular experience and interest in these areas, especially the 
national U.N. Associations which make up the membership of W.F.U.N.A. 
It will make full and extensive use of the reports, studies and informa¬ 
tion available from all relevant sources, including the United Nations 
and other independent world commissions. 

It is our hope that this initiative will respond to General-Secretary 
Gorbachev’s call for new thinking about global security and how to 
achieve it, it is also intended to promote much broader public awareness 
and nourish the political will needed to ensure that achievement of global 
security is given highest priority on the international political agenda and 
that the indispensable role of the United Nations in doing this is fully 
recognized and supported. 

Existing approaches to security are rooted in the long history of 
confiict amongst people and nations and the belief that follows from 
this that security is basically a matter of protecting ourselves from other 
nations that may threaten us. But today we must all understand that, 
as President Reagan and General-Secretary Gorbachev said in their 
joint statement at their first summit meeting in Geneva in November, 
1986, “Nuclear war cannot be won and must never be fought.’’ This real¬ 
ly means that war is no longer a viable policy option for any major power. 
It may still happen through inadvertence, uncontrolled escalation of 
regional conflicts or acts of madness. 

Confiict, competition and rivalry are not likely to disappear. The 
prospects for global security would be dim indeed if we waited for the 
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advent of an ideal and conflict-free world. Rather we must seek in an 
imperfect and uncertain world peaceful means of resolving conflicts and 
keeping them and the competitive drives which motivate them within the 
boundaries required for global security. We must cooperate to an un¬ 
precedented degree in identifying and understanding those other risks 
to our common security wrich can arise from ecological and economic 
imbalances. And we must act together to ensure that we do not trangress 
the boundaries which prescribe the basic conditions of human survival 
and well being. 


T hese threats to our common security will loom much larger in the 
period ahead. They will create new demands of the United Nations, as 
well as new opportunities. The recent financial crisis has been difficult and 
debilitating for the United Nations in a number of ways. It is encouraging 
to note that the Soviet Union has helped to ameliorate these difficulties by 
paying up most of its past dues and making prompt payment of its 
current dues. 

But the financial crisis has also stimulated a number of useful 
changes in the U. N. and, perhaps more important, a process of reexamina¬ 
tion and evaluation of ways of improving its effectiveness. In 1986, The 
General Assembly, in response to the recommendations of special “Group 
of 18” experts, approved some important changes in staffing and program 
and budget procedures. And Secretary General Perez de Cuellar has 
initiated a number of significant changes within the Secretariat. How¬ 
ever, we are still only at the very beginnings of the kind of changes that 
are necessary if the United Nations is to be able to deal effectively with 
the much larger role it must play as the principal forum for cooperation 
in the next century. The role of the Secretary General in this process is, 
of course, an indispensable and critical one; but in the final analysis, he 
is the servant, not the master, of the United Nations. Major changes in the 
United Nations can only come about on the initiative of governments. 
Thus, the new thinking and approach of the Soviet Union in respect of 
the United Nations provides a basis for renewed hope and encouragement 
that the processes, of change hat have already begun will indeed 
continue. 

Some of the needed changes might best be accomplished through 
changes or adjustments in the charter of the United Nations. But there 
is much that can be done to improve the effectiveness of the U. N. in 
the meantime. 

Indeed, the basic structure of the United Nations lends itself very 
well to dealing with the inter-related issues which bear on global security. 
The Security Council already provides a forum that is actively, if not 
adequately, used to deal with conflicts of the traditional kind. Although 
the Military Staff Committee has not been used as originally envisaged 
as a meeting place for military leaders, the recent proposal of the Soviet 
Union that it be activated raises new prospects for its future usefulness. 
The permanent members may also wish to devise a flexible mechanism 
for periodic consultation and contact with interested non-members. 

The work of the United Nations in the economic and special field now 
constitutes its most extensive range of activities. However, it is widely 
acknowledged that the Economic and Social Council has not demonstrat¬ 
ed the capacity to exercise effective leadership and coordination in respect 
of these activities. Nevertheless, there is no question that the role of the 
Economic and Social Council could be made much more useful arid 
effective if member nations demonstrate the will to effect the changes this 
would require. 
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The IJ. N. has demonstrated that it can play an important and neces¬ 
sary roie of leadership in dealing with global environmental issues. 
This was nuinifosl during the recent meeting in Montreal when an agree¬ 
ment was reached under the auspices of the U. N. Environment Program 
to limit emisMoMs of chlorofluourcarbons into the atmosphere to prevent 
further reductions in its ozone content. 

Environmental issues bear upon the security of our entire planet and 
tlic survival of its inhabitants. They are intimately linked with the 
processes of economic growth and with military issues. Ttiey are also 
closely related to the management of the global commons, the oceans, the 
atmosphere, and outer space, all issues which in turn are related to our 
common security. In a very real sense, all nations must regard them¬ 
selves as trustees for these commons areas, as well as for the integrity 
of the natural and manmade systems on whicli our common security 
depends. But this is a responsibility that can only be exercised col¬ 
lectively. 

The Trusteeship Council of the U. N. was established primarily to 
exercise trusteeship over territories in transition from colonial rule to 
independence Now that ttiis job is largely, though not fully, done the 
Trusteeship Council is-the least active of the major UN organs. Could 
it not be revitalized, given a new mission and a new mandate as the 
organ within which the nations of the world exercise their trusteeship for 
the integrity of the planetary systems on whicli our security and survival 
depends, as well as for the global commons? This change m its formal 
mandate might host be accomplished in the constitutional sense by a 
charter change. But in the meantime, it should be feasible to accom¬ 
modate these additions to its functions on a pragmatic basis by a dei i- 
sion of the General Assembly. If this now concept of trusteeship were 
added to its functions, the Trusteeship Council could make an extremely 
important contribution to the capacity of the United Nations to act as 
the principal instrument through which the nations of the world cooperate 
to ensure their common security. 

One practical way in which the United Nations can make a unique 
and indispensable contribution to achievement of global security is by 
mastering the new tools and techniques of gathering, processing, 
analyzing and disseminating information which technology now makes 
possible. By becoming the principal source of credible and timely informa¬ 
tion and giving “early warning” on the issues which bear on global 
security, the United Nations can provide an important impetus to the 
political will to deal with those issues as well as one of the most effective 
tools for managing them. It would require no Charier change nor major 
reorganization to accomplish this task yet it would give the United Na¬ 
tions an immensely important comparative advantage as the principal 
instrument of the world community in its search for global security. 

Many of these issues were considered by a international group of 
experts which met in Mo.scow in September, 1988, in a Roundtable 
sponsored by the United Nations Institute for Training and Research and 
the U.S.S.R. Association for the United Nations on “The Future Role of 
the United Nations in an Interdependent World”. At this meeting there 
was general agreement that the time is propitious for strengthening the 
U. N., and that Ihe need for this is clear and urgent. 

The recent breakthrough towards resolutions of long-standing regional 
conflicts in Afghanistan, Iran-Iraq, the western Sahara, Namibia and 
Kampuchea owed a great deal to patient, quiet U. N. diplomacy. And they 
create new demands on the U. N.'s unique role in peacemaking and 
peacekeeping. At the same time, it is clear, the meeting noted, that more 
and more other issues affecting the future security and well-being of the 
entire human community require the kinds of international cooperation 
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for which the U. N. in the primary, and in some cases the only, available 
forum. This is particularly true of such issues as environmental protec¬ 
tion, effective functioning of the world economy, response to major 
humanitarian needs and natural disasters and the management of the 
global “commons”. 

The Roundtable concluded that a substantial strengthening of the 
U. N. is imperative if it is to be prepared to carry out these greatly 
increased responsibilities effectively. It recognized tnat the U. N. could 
not be expected to undertake all international tasks but should concentrate 
on those areas in which its universal membership and global mandate 
give it a unique character and comparative advantage. This is especially 
true of those issues which bear on the survival of our planet as a viable 
and hospitable home for our species. 

The Roundtable pointed to the need to strengthen the capacity of the 
U. N. to provide “Early Warning” of major threats to human survival 
and well-being. It also underscored the importance of the new approaches 
to global security now being discussed in the international community 
and their particular relevance to the future role of the U. N. The group 
called for the engagement of leading intellectual and policy research 
institutes and experts in examining those new approaches and making 
their insights and guidance available to the U. N., its member govern¬ 
ments and the public. It welcomed the initiative of the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations to establish a World Commission on 
Global Security and Multilateralism as an important contribution to 
this process. 


T he need and the opportunities for creative internationalism are much 
greater today than ever. The climate for it has, until recently, been 
a good deal less auspicious than at the time the United Nations was 
created in the aftermath of World War II. And the same conditions 
which make it so difficult for the United Nations to operate effectively 
today would make it impossible to recreate. Yet, if it did not exist, we 
would have to create it, as the kind of world in which we live could 
simply not function without it or without something like it. The troubles 
being experienced by the U. N. today are in reality a reflection of the 
troubled and dangerous world in which we live. It serely must be clear 
that the viability, the development and prosperity, the peace and security 
of the entire human community demand an effective functioning system 
for ensuring global security. The United Nations is the essential 
centerpiece of that system. There is no alternative. 

Even more today than when it was created, the United Nations 
continues to reflect and enshrine the hopes and aspirations of the entire 
human family as well as the imperatives for its survival and well-being. 
No country has a greater opportunity, or responsibility to play a leading 
role in achieving this than the Soviet Union. The Soviet policies of 
glasnost and perestroika have been accompanied by important new 
initiatives and innovative approaches to international relations which 
promise to open up a new era of progress to the more peaceful, secure 
and hopeful world to which all people aspire. 


The author gave the honorarium for this article to the Soviet Peace Fund. 



THE PRC: THE FIRST DECADE 
OF THE POLICY OF REFORMS 
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T en years ago the Third CPC CC Plenary Meeting of the Eleventh 
Convocation (Beijing, December 18, 1978) ushered in a new stage in the 
history of the People’s Republic of China. It adopted a new strategic line, 
a policy of reform, which transformed the political, economic and 
ideological situation, in the country. 

It is now a universally recognised fact that China is advancing. 
Over the past decade, growth averaged an annual 11.8 per cent in 
industry and 8.5 per cent in agriculture. But economic growth is only 
part of the country’s achievements. The relevant figures do not really 
give an idea of changes in politics, culture or ideology. It is clear, 
however, that these changes are quite important for world politics and, 
ol course, for China’s neighbours. 

THE CONTEXT OF ADOPTING A POLICY OF NATION-WIDE REFORM 

IN THE SECOND HALF of the I970.s China found itself in a difficult 
situation. The “cultural revolution” had caused enormous deformations 
in every sphere of .society. For all that open supporters and proponents 
of the ideas of the “cultural revolution”, the so-called Gang of Four led 
by Mao Zedong’s widow, Jiang Qing, had been removed from the scene, 
the political situation in the country was still complicated and unstable. 
Many of those who had won promotion during the “cultural revolution” 
remained active in the party and state apparatus, including the highest 
echelon of power. 

The economy was in a deplorable state. Chinese economists have 
estimated that in 1966-1976, known as the “lost decade”, China’s na¬ 
tional income dropped by 500 billion yuan. The economy, especially 
agriculture, grew much more slowly than in the 1950s. There was a 
manifest trend towards increasing stagnation. In the fifth five-year plan 
period (1976-1980), average annual increase in agricultural output drop¬ 
ped to 0.7 per cent of growth in the 1965-1976 period. Stagnating 
agricultural production created difficulties in food supply and predeter¬ 
mined the preservation of rationing in urban communities. Light in¬ 
dustry was badly short of raw materials. These circumstances forced 
China to import large quantities of farm produce, primarily grain and 
cotton. 

Industry was not much better off. The growth rale, though higher 
than in agriculture, was steadily falling off. Whereas industrial output 
in 1966-1970 had increased by an average of 11.7 per cent a year, the 
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1970-1975 period saw only an 8.6 per cent increase. Practically all key 
industrial products were in short supply. The quality of the overwhelming 
majority of articles manufactured in the country remained low. Serious 
imbalances had arisen in industry, above all between heavy and light 
industry. 

Economic management was based on administrative fiat, and decisi¬ 
ons made without regard to economic realities were an everyday practice. 
The distribution system was dominated by egalitarian ideas. Economic 
troubles had strongly affected the social sphere, politics and ideology. 
Between 1966 and 1976 per capita consumption of food staples and 
other necessities hardly showed any increase. Few homes were built, if 
any. In 1978 there was an average of 3.6 square metres of living space 
per urban inhabitant, or 0.9 sq m less than immediately after the PRC 
was founded. Unemployment ran high. In 1976 over 10 million people 
were “awaiting jobs” in the cities. 

It follows that in three decades after it came into being, the republic 
was unable to make any substantial progress towards ending its 
centuries-old lag by effecting industrialisation and raising the standard 
of living. 

DECISIONS OF THE THIRD PLENARY MEETING OF THE CPC CC. 

WITH THE FOUR OUT of the way, a massive campaign was 
launched in China to criticise the mi.stakes made during the "cultural 
revolution”. Chinese leaders and the press commented on those mistakes 
in the harshest terms yet justly. This was necessary at a certain stage 
but in time it became obvious that criticism alone was not enough, for 
the political and economic situation in the country demanded a positive 
programme. 

This programme was put forward by the Third Plenary Meeting of 
the CPC CC of the Eleventh Convocation. The meeting adopted signi¬ 
ficant decisions: “To finish in time and re.solutely the nation-wide 
mass movement for the exposure and criticism of Lin Biao and the Four; 
to shift the emphasis in the work of the whole party and switch the 
attention of the whole people to socialist modernisation”. The main lines 
of the latter were listed as agriculture, industry, defence, science 
and technology. The chief task for the new period was declared to be 
the “acceleration of socialist modernisation on the basis of developing 
the productive forces”. The resolution of the plenary meeting pointed 
out that in effecting modernisation, “it is necessary to change the many 
aspects of production relations and the superstructure which do not meet 
the exigencies of the development of the productive forces and to reno¬ 
unce all disadvantageous forms of management, activities and ways of 
thinking”. The line of intensive development of the productive forces 
must be coupled, as the Chinese leadership saw it, with a "serious 
reform of the system and methods of economic management”. In the 
course of reform the leadership expected to end “excessive concentration 
of power” as a shortcoming of the economic management system and 
hence to extend the powers of local bodies and industrial and agricul¬ 
tural enterprises, proceed in strict conformity with economic laws, devote 
proper attention to the operation of the law of value, and combine ideo¬ 
logical and political'work with steps to exert economic influence. Thus, 
the new economic policy outlined by the Third Plenary Meeting, if in 
the most general terms, ment dissociation or, at any rate, a drastic 
departure from the economic policy typical of the period of the Great 
Leap Forward and the “cultural revolution”. Recognition of the role of 
objective economic laws and material incentives and orientation to 
greater autonomy for enterprises were the first step towards departure 
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from the administrative command system of economic management and 
replacing it by economic methods. 

There was no coping at one and the same time with the numerous 
difficulties facing the economy. The situation made it objectively neces¬ 
sary to single out the main sector so as to accomplish a breakthrough. 
The meeting chose agriculture to this end. Its choice was far from acci¬ 
dental and was correct, as subsequent developments showed. First of all, 
three quarters of the population are associated with agriculture to one 
degree or another, and second, progress in this field would make it pos¬ 
sible to improve food supply and increase consumer goods production, 
thereby easing social tension and creating a favourable atmosphere in 
society. 

The measures for the advancement of agriculture proposed by’ the 
Plenary Meeting were mostly organisational and technical and provided 
for an increase in the wholesale purchasing prices of food staples and a 
cut in the prices of certain commodities needed by the peasants. No 
changes were envisaged in basic production relations; it was even said 
that the property system existing in “people’s communes” must be pre¬ 
served. At the same time the meeting recognised the importance of 
market trade in agrfcultural produce and the subsidiary households of 
commune members as production factors. 

The decisions of the Third Plenary Meeting may safely be described 
as a turning point in Chinese economic policy even though they offered 
no precise, detailed programme for economic reform and were more in 
the nature of a general indication of the course to follow. It may well 
be that as matters stood in late 1978, this was the only alternative, 
especially in view of the complexity of the tasks in question and the 
alignment of forces in the country’s leadership. It soon became clear that 
the leadership was prepared to go much further than it could have been 
expected to originally. 

We think the historic significance of the Third Plenary Meeting lay, 
first, in its calling a definitive halt to the “cultural revolution”, second, 
in the fact that the country was set a specific development goal for the 
first time in many years, and lastly, in its defining the general priori¬ 
ties of state policy. Note that the defence effort closed the list as playing 
no direct part in the economy. 

DYNAMICS OF THE ECONOMIC REFORM 

THE RESULTS ACHIEVED in the first decade of reform showed that 
the fairly intricate and occasionally somewhat unclear formulations of 
the Third Plenary Meeting were motivated by realisation of the need to 
restructure the economy by steadfastly using commodity-money relations 
while relying on a multistructural economic system for support. 

Economic reforms began with agriculture as planned. In the very 
first months after the meeting, production teams and then peasant 
families were allowed to dispose over output produced in excess of state 
targets. Some state enterprises were granted similar rights, which meant 
that they could keep part of the profit and sell above-plan output on their 
own. Special markets were opened in both industry and agriculture to 
sell such output. But the ensuing revitalisation of the economy brought 
on new problems. 

State revenues began to decline and the budget ran a deficit as 
enterprises and the local authorities made increasing profits. Invest¬ 
ments, particularly at local level, considerably exceeded government plan 
indices, for both the local authorities and enterprises promptly set out 
to fund new projects, drawing on profits left to them. There came a rapid 
increase in imports to the detriment of exports, especially in purchasing 
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fixed assets. The foreign trade deficit in 1979-1980 rose to $3.9 billion. 

The above problems necessitated a series of political and economic 
measures to restore the balance. This was actually done in 1981 and 
1982. 

In 1983 China began a new advance, entering a stage geared in a 
greater measure to forming a market model of socialism. The system 
of contract responsibility in agriculture was declared universal. In 
1984 it was decided to lease land for a 15-year term, and in 1985 
obligatory grain deliveries to the state were replaced by sales at 
contract prices. 

In the municipal economy, too, serious innovations were introduced 
in 1983-1984 by limiting centralised planning, extending enterprise 
autonomy, decentralising foreign trade and carrying out reforms in the 
state finances and wage and salary systems. These innovations were 
formalised in two documents: a decision on the reform in enterprises 
(October 1984) and proposals on the seventh five-year plan. 

And once again, the relaxation of political and administrative 
control led to a sharp upswing in the pace of development, and the 
economy found itself overheated. Economic indices went up from eight 
per cent in late 1982 (end of the period of regulation) to 10 per cent in 
1983 and 12 per cent in 1984 and 1985. Government investments rose by 
25 per cent in 1984 and 43 per cent in 1985. With increased bonuses, 

wages went up 17 per cent in both 1984 and 1985. Irrespective of this 

changing situation, Beijing carried out one of its key agricultural reform 
measures. It loosened administrative control over farm product prices. 
As a result, retail prices in 1985 grew nine per cent. The overheating of 
the economy ahso told on China’s foreign economic activity. The foreign 

trade deficit in the same year soared from $1.3 billion to $15 billion. 

In 1986-1987 the Chinese leadership was understandably compelled 
to reintroduce the consolidation and regulation mechanism. It tightened 
import controls, lowered the investment ceiling, slowed down growth of 
the money stock and reduced plan targets. 

The central authorities restricted the right of open cities to conclude 
major deals with foreign partners as well as their possibilities of spend¬ 
ing hard currency. Lastly, they announced that they contemplated no 
further pricing or wage and salary reforms. However, this time as 
previously, there was only a pause, for as early as 1988, or shortly after 
the 13th CPC Congress (fall 1987), curbs on economic activity were 
again lifted. 

The reforms did not alter the foundations of China’s economy, which 
is an economy mainly owned and run by the state. This sector accounts 
for more than 80 per cent of industrial output. The state is still in the 
lead (with 39 per cent) even in retail trade, in which its role shows a 
particularly sharp decline; the share of cooperatives is 36 per cent and 
that of private business, 24. The state draws up detailed yearly and five- 
year plans. It still decides on many prices and economic indices, interest 
rates included, on retail prices for farm produce in the state trade, prices 
for industrial goods produced under centralised plans and the framework 
of floating prices. 

At the same time other forms of property play a most important role 
on the economic periphery. Fourteen per cent of the new workforce 
engaged in the economy first got jobs in the private sector, whose growth 
rate in 1980-1986 averaged nearly 80 per cent. Private business also 
controls one-fifth of housing construction. 

With market forces gaining in leverage, the state is playing a 
diminishing role in the distribution of goods and services. In 1986, 
nearly 18 per cent of the entire agricultural output was marketed by 
the peasants directly. Furthermore, substantial quantities of manufactured 
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goods making up from 30 to 50 per cent were sold outside the state 
distribution system, and this at prices floating according to demand. 

The results of the ten years of reform bear evidence that China is 
advancing to a muUistructural economy combining state planning and 
regulation with market forces and comprising state, cooperative and 
private property. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC COMPONENT OF THE REFORM 

IN THE LATE 1970s China set out firmly to expand its economic 
ties with other countries. It renounced the principle of “relying on its own 
forces”, which implied forming an economic model practically unconnect¬ 
ed with the outside world and supplying its own needs, and adopted an 
“open foreign economic policy”. As a result, involvement in world 
economic relations increased noticeably. In 1987 the share of foreign 
trade in GNP exceeded 25 per cent, the country moving from 32nd to 
18th place in world trade. In 1987 China’s foreign trade turnover 
amounted to $82.7 billion—a fourfold increase against 1978. At present 
China maintains trading and economic relations with 178 states and 
territories; it has signed trade agreements and intergovernmental 
protocols with more than 90 countries. 

A major aspect of “open foreign economic policy” is that it is aimed 
at attracting foreign capital. In 1979-1987 China secured (under agree¬ 
ments) $58.7 billion in foreign loans and credits ($35 billion) as well 
as in direct investments ($23.7 billion). According to data for the end 
of the first half of 1988, over 12,000 joint ventures were approved. From 
1985 on, joint ventures, which until then had been set up mostly in light 
industry, spread to heavy Industry, in particular the automobile and 
aircraft industries and non-ferrous metallurgy. The main investors are 
businessmen from Xianggang (Hong Kong) and Aomen (Macau) (they 
account for about two-thirds of all foreign invesments) as well as from 
the United States and Japan. 

The evolution of China’s foreign economic relations is now entering 
a new important stage as far as we can say. The main results that can 
be expected at this stage arc closer ties with the world economy and a 
stronger impact of the external factor on the country’s economic growth 
rate. To this end it is planned to set up in the maritime provinces, whose 
population exceeds 160 million, an economy orientated to the foreign 
market, attract foreign capital and foreign raw materials to the region 
on as large a scale as possible and rapidly develop export industries, 
primarily labour-intensive ones, on this basis. 

The Chinese regard these plans as a “most important turning point 
in evolving a concept of economic growth” and hope that their implemen¬ 
tation can not only stimulate the development of the maritime provinces 
but influence the development of inland areas and encourage reform in 
foreign trade, science and technology, finance, prices and enterprises. 

Nevertheless, it would be premature to class China among countries 
with an export orientation based on a completely open economic policy. 
These elements, though present in the country’s strategy, do not 
predominate as yet. 

First, Chinese exports fall short of 14 per cent of GNP. In the case 
of export-oriented countries, the ratio of foreign trade to GNP is 
higher: 55 per cent in Taiwan and 37 per cent in South Korea. China’s 
export industries employ a mere 4.7 million workers. Accordingly, its 
economy is expanding thanks chiefly to the home market. 

Second, Beijing rejects the philosophy of unrestricted free trade. The 
Chinese home market is still closed to outsiders, and the state protects 
domestic producers. At the same time the Chinese count firmly enough 
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on a long-term strategy of replacing imports by building up domestic 
production capacities. 

Third, Chinese foreign trade is still tightly regulated. Many export 
items are among those planned on a centralised basis, which is done 
with a view to increasing the flow of hard currency into the Treasury. 
Imports, too, are strongly curbed by means of licences and tariffs. 

All this suggests that China is committed to a strategy of increas¬ 
ing imports, with the emphasis on technologies and techniques meeting 
the requirements of internal development. This peculiarity also determines 
the country’s long-term goal, which is to bring into being a developed 
and self-sufficient economy equal to keeping abreast of world scientific 
and technological progress. 

POLITICAL RESTRUCTURING AT ITS EARLY STAGE 

THE CURRENT ECONOMIC REFORM is unquestionably a fruit of 
important quests of a general theoretical nature accomplished by the top 
leadership and relating to such fundamental issues as forms of property 
under socialism, interaction between the centre and regions in the plan¬ 
ning system and the distribution of resources among the branches of 
industries. But in so doing the leadership had to answer an equally 
imi)ortant question; Can the economy be reorganised without changes in 
the political structure? The logic of things suggested that one was 
impossible without the other. The direction of political steps was obvious 
too. The Chinese press pointed more and more frequently to the need to 
liberalise the political and ideological life of society. 

Indeed, the bulk of the population had become alienated from the 
political process and the party in the years of the “cultural revolution” 
and ultraleft-wing deviations. Hua Guofeng, who took over after Mao 
Zedong, backed the policy of reconciliation with the intellectuals. His 
platform included guidelines for the restoration of inner-party democracy 
and collective leadership. And this was by and large as far as his 
programme went. It was aimed on the whole at re-establishing tradi¬ 
tional government and party institutions. 

However, another group, which considered that the country was badly 
in need of large-scale changes in the political and ideological sphere, 
turned out to be much more influential in the Chinese leadership. In its 
opinion, all political life in the country must be reshaped on a new basis. 
It was only in this way that the leadership could expect to carry out 
economic reforms, which required widespread support among the popula¬ 
tion. 

The new leadership formed under Deng Xiaoping’s aegis was united 
primarily by an aspiration to set up an economic structure making it 
possible to ensure harmonious economic growth at a pace comparable to 
that of the scientific and technical revolution in the world. In practical 
terms, the question of a political reform was raised by the 13th CPC 
Congress (1987). The congress showed that the party was taking a new 
approach to Marxism’s philosophical theory, defining it as a developing 
system of views and not as something given once and for all. 

The starting point of the approach to reform was the proposition that 
the further development of the socialist commodity economy must go 
side by side with building socialist democracy. The main tasks set in the 
congress decisions were basically as follows: delimiting the functions 
of party and government bodies, extending civil rights, extending 
public dialogue in framing state policy, restructuring the personnel 
system, studying the functioning of the institutions of political 
demodracy, and perfecting socialist law and order. 
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How successful work on these lines will be remains to be seen. But 
even now there is evidence of the economic orientation of the projected 
measures. 

Meanwhile Ihe political system is essentially the same as before 
all hough the role of the party and state apparatus has decreased while 
large sections of the public now have considerably greater political op¬ 
portunities. 

SEARCHING FOR A NEW FOREIGN POLICY LINE 

THE PERIOD WHICH China has entered is characterised by, among 
other things, a new approach to foreign policy. Over the past decade 
Beijing has taken an increasing interest in stability and continuity of 
Ihe international structure of the world. Support for ultrarevolutionary 
movements in the Third World in the 1970s was succeeded by a bid to 
establish an all-ernbracing “anti-Soviet front”. But this attempt failed 
to pass the test of time and was given up following the I?th CPC 
Congress (September 1982). After 1982 Beijing adopted a comprehensive 
formula for peaceful,coexistence to assist its modernisation programme. 

Changes in China’s altitude on the world scene reflected a sober 
analysis of international relations by the leadership as well as the 
increasing professionalisation of the Chinese diplomatic school and the 
formation of a foreign policy less dependent on subjective factors than 
before. 

In a nutshell this restructuring may be described as subordinating 
foreign policy to the needs of economic development. More than ever, 
China’s foreign policy activity came to be adjusted to the requirements 
of the programme for the “four modernisations” adopted by the leadership. 
The 12th Party Congress not only ended the foreign policy typical of 
the 1970s but made a serious reappraisal of certain fundamental 
principles on which China used to build its relations with world 
powers. The congress rejected all strategic partnership and called for 
an intensifying “open door” policy in all directions. 

The 13th congress carried this policy further. As well as reaffirming 
the thesis about an “independent and sovereign foreign policy”, its docu¬ 
ments stressed China’s aspiration for “friendship and cooperation with 
all countries of the world”. They slated that progress in the socialist 
modernisation of China would contribute to world peace and universal 
progress and add to the appeal of scientific socialism. 

Thus there is no question of opposing one group of major countries 
to another. Indeed, the concept now adopted is that of constructive 
cooperation and genuine detente in the community of nations. What is 
proposed in effect is to concentrate on fostering friendly relations and 
cooperation with as many countries as possible. 

Not all documents are an exact and complete reflection of actual 
foreign policy. But this time there is a difference. China’s moves on the 
international scene in late years have shown a high and, moreover, a 
steadily growing degree of harmony between words and deeds. Chinese 
foreign policy in 1981-1988 contrasted more and more with the 
geopolitical constructions of the previous period even though a measure 
of inertia still comes out occasionally over some issues. Recent years 
have seen an increasingly dynamic expansion of the area of constructive 
relations with socialist countries; China takes a more active stand now 
on various aspects of economic cooperation with the outside world and 
in practical terms pays greater attention than ever to the global problems 
of disarmament and development, an international economic order and 
environment protection. 
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Parallel to these developments, China is coming to take a more 
realistic view of the Soviet Union, of its problems and possibilities, of 
its real intentions regarding the world, the Asia and Pacific region and 
the PRC. The reductions made in defence spending in the 1980s would 
have been hard to expect, if at all, but for this realistic approach and a 
corresponding evolution in the conception of China’s own national 
security. 

Needless to say, the changes effected in the Soviet Union after the 
April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU CC played a role in this evolu¬ 
tion. The economic reform launched in our country, the concept of new 
political thinking and steps to put it into practice, and above all the 
concrete programme for the Asia and Pacific region advanced in 
Vladivostok and Krasnoyarsk lielped erode certain stereotypes and 
facilitated the process of reassessing the “Soviet phenomenon". 

Specifically, Beijing is aware that some Soviet proposals are consonant 
with China’s interests and attitudes as far as disarmament is concerned 
and, what is more, call for the realisation of ideas formulated in China 
earlier (a 50 per cent cut in Soviet and US strategic offensive weapons 
and the joining of other nuclear powers in the disarmament process on 
this basis; the principle of nofirst use of nuclear arms). 

It would be very simplistic, however, to imagine that all problems of 
Soviet-Chi nose relations are already settled. The visit to Moscow of the 
PRC Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen (December 1988), was a step to 
their solution. 

The time that has passed since the Third Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC CC has also seen appreciable changes in Beijing’s military policy. 
The Chinese leadership has renounced reliance on a large but underarmed 
and undertrained army. In 1985 it decided to slash the army by one mil¬ 
lion men. The strength of the “people’s volunteer corps’’ is down by a 
sizable margin. The emphasis today is put on improving the level of 
the materiel and combat training of troops; the army is being relieved 
of certain functions alien to it, such as civil engineering projects. Between 
1978 and 1987, (he share of defence in budget appropriations dropped 
from 17 to 10 per cent. Part of the arms industry is being converted 
to civilian production. 

WHAT IS NEXT! 

THE REFORM DECADE in China has brought about visible changes 
throughout Chinese society. Their impact is felt increasingly outside 
China as well and manifests itself in the following ways: 

First, China is becoming an important and inseparable component of 
the world economic structure, something which it owes to its growing 
participation in the international division of labour rather than to its 
volume of output. 

Second, the process of reform is beginning to alter the traditional 
alignment of forces primarily in the Asia and Pacific region by 
strengthening trends towards multidimensionality and multipolarity. 

Third, China plays a more and more obvious positive role by contribut¬ 
ing to the harmonisation of international political dialogue. 

Fourth, the reform, process in China gives a new theoretical and 
practical impetus to the growing socialist trend in the world. 

What about China’s future? 

It is now clear that the country has travelled an arduous path and 
achieved undeniable results since the Third Plenary Meeting. Its principal 
achievement is that the years after the meeting became a period of “the 
most rapid growth of the country’s economic power since the founding of 
the PRC, a period which brought the people the biggest benefits”, as the 
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13tli CPC Congress stressed. However, the Chinese refuse to be lulled by 
the [)rogress made to date; while acknowledging it, they point out that 
“tlic country has yet to travel a long road and is faced with even more 
difficult tasks than before”. These tasks are enormous indeed. The country 
expects to double GNP by the year 2000 and raise per capita GNP by 
the mid-2lst century to the level attained by medium-developed countries 
of the world. The general direction of advance has been specified, too; it 
is the effort to accelerate and deepen the reform. Without reforms there 
is no ending China’s centuries-olci backwardness so as to thoroughly 
improve the standard of living, and this is .something which practically all 
Chinese now realise. There is, however, the problem of choosing paths for 
further progress. People talk more and more often about the need to 
adopt some fundamental decisions. 

in the economic sphere it is a question of advancing to a qualitatively 
higher level of socialist market economy, a task requiring specification of 
the characteristics of property and hence calling for a reform of price 
formation. 

In the political and ideological sphere there is an increasingly obvious 
need to continue democratisation and gradually introduce a polycentric 
pattern of the political process. 

Developments between this year and the end of the century will be 
conditioned, as the Chinese media see it, by several factors hard to 
predict. One of them is the evolution of the positive and negative effects 
of the overall reform programme. The political trend will depend on 
China’s ability to preserve and further the positive aspects of reforms 
(a reasonably high growth rate, a steadily rising standard of living, a 
durable and secure standing in the international community). On the other 
hand, it is necessary to reduce economic imbalances, inflation, social 
differentiation, corruption and mounting dissidence to the minimum or 
even to avoid them altogether. 

How reforms shape the balance between pluses and minuses generated 
by the reforms will depend in equal measure on a favourable set of 
circumstances and people’s vigorous efforts. Agriculture, which is likely 
to be the most vulnerable area of reform initiatives, is still strongly 
dependent on weather conditions. At the same time the state of the 
economy, whose connection with the outside world is becoming closer, 
depends increasingly on macroeconomic factors beyond Beijing’s control. 
Along with this, China’s ability to gain ground on the foreign market and 
obtain technology and capital will be conditioned more and more by the 
vitality of the economies of developed countries and by the accessibility 
of their markets to Chinese exports. 

Competent leadership in the economy, foreign policy and inner 
political activity will be a major factor for positive or negative aspects 
of the reform. The urgent need to devise workable mechanisms offsetting 
the shortcomings and adverse elTects of today’s policy is a recurrent topic 
in China. 

New difficulties are bound to crop up as the reform unfolds. How 
successfully they are overcome is decisive for what China will be like 
when it enters the 21st cetury and for the destiny of socialism in that 
country. Meanwhile China is marching on. 
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11 so transpired that I was asked to contribute an article to International 
•Affairs on the diplomatic activity of our republic soon after my return 
from Afghanistan, a southern neighbour of the USSR. So 1 consider it 
quite natural to share my impressions of the trip. This was perhaps the 
first time we entered into direct contact with a foreign partner on the 
state level. 

The further development of direct lies between Tajikistan and Afgha¬ 
nistan was given prominence at the talks. It will be recalled that our re¬ 
public was among the first initiators of such a form of international co¬ 
operation and mutual assistance with the Democratic Republic of Af¬ 
ghanistan back in 1985. Much has been done over this seemingly short 
period. The effort was launched with the establishment of relations 
between Tajik border regions and Afghan provinces and one-time transac¬ 
tions, while today the point at issue is a long-term programme of patro¬ 
nage ties both at the level of ministries and government agencies and 
the republic as a whole. However, as trailblazers, we of course failed to 
avoid mistakes and miscalculations. The experience gained may be 
marginal, but it has shown that bilateral direct contacts are promising 
and fruitful. 

The visit took place at a turning point in the history of our neighbour. 
The process of national reconciliation got a second lease on life with the 
signing of the Geneva accords on Afghanistan. The non-party politician 
Dr. Mohammad Hassan Sharq, whose career in government began back 
during the times of King Zahir Shah, became the head of the Afghan 
coalition government. The Soviet troops began their withdrawal. 

These circumstances as a whole could not but influence the course and 
nature of our talks. For one thing, the newly created government’s atti¬ 
tude to the very idea of direct cooperation with Tajikistan was unclear. 
For another, in the event it continued we had to be prepared to discuss 
structural changes in patronage ties, with due account for the transition 
of the Afghan economy to peacetime and the attendant problems of re¬ 
storing everything destroyed by the war. 

We happened to be the first foreigners whom the new Prime Minister 
received soon after his appointment to the post. It turned out that he was 
quite well informed of the state of affairs in Tajik-Afghan cooperation. 
Dr. Sharq praised what had been achieved in this sphere and noted 
the nature of the amicable links between his country, on the one hand, 
and Tajikistan and with the USSR as a whole on the other. Touching 
upon specific areas of cooperation, he singled out the aid which Tajikistan 
has been rendering in the’training of national personnel for the Afghan 
economy and the involvement of our republic in land-improvement projects 
and the creation of a material and technical base for mechanising Afghan 
agriculture. The Prime Minister called inestimable the contribution of our 
Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Region and the entire republic to the re- 
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storation and devclopinenl of agriculture and industry in the Afghan 
Badakhslian Province. Here, because of the tense military-political 
situation and the remoteness from the the centre, cooperation with Tajiki¬ 
stan is practically the only source of aid from without, inasmuch as the 
central government in Kabul is in elTcct cut off from this province. 

1 also found telling Dr. Sharq's statement to the effect that even some 
political forc('s which are in opposition to the current government arc 
coming to the conclusion that cooperation with the Soviet Union, includ¬ 
ing direct ties with Tajikistan, need to be maintained. We were told the 
same thing by our colleagues during a meeting at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Afghanistan. 

The talks w'cre not easy in many respects. The discussions centered 
around structural changes in the line-up of goods and output to be’ de¬ 
livered and on substantially enhancing our cooperation. Thanks to a pre¬ 
liminary thorough analysis of the entire range of issues during the pre¬ 
parations for the visit and to the coordinated efforts of the republic’s 
ministries and government agencies and individual organisations and 
enterprises, we did not sit down at the negotiating table empty-handed. 
We were able to give a concrete answer to each question pul by our 
Afghan friends. As a result, the sides signed documents on furnishing 
various types of aid in 1988-1989 to the tune of 3.9 million rubles along 
the lines of our border regions, and to the tune of 3.7 million rubles 
along the lines of Tajik ministries and government agencies. 

The results of the talks, just like our delegation’s visit itself, were 
received with satisfaction in Afghanistan. Let me adduce an example. 
Afghan orphans whose parents were killed during the undeclared war 
have been living in Tajikistan and attending Tajik educational establish¬ 
ments for a number of years now. Shortly before our trip the Voice of 
America aired a programme about the alleged forcible Russification of 
these youngsters who were supposedly made to give up Islamic values, 
customs, etc. Perhaps not all the Afghans who heard the broadcast 
believed it but it probably did raise certain doubts. 

We took along on the trip a documentary film shot at the Shakhrinau 
boarding school, where the largest group of Afghan orphas—over 400 
children—is enrolled. We presented this film to the State Committee for 
Radio and Television Broadcasting and Cinematography of the Republic 
of Afghanistan, but first it was shown on television in that country. And 
Afghans, including the relatives of the youngsters living in the Soviet 
Union, saw that their little countrymen fully had at their disposal a 
modern school in a summer-cottage area not far from the Tajik capital, 
Dushanbe, that here they were studying their native languages—Dari 
and Pushtu—with Afghan teachers, that the children were observing the 
customs of their homeland, and that Afghan clergymen were frequent 
guests at the boarding school. The repercussions generated by the film 
have shown how timely our step was. During the talks the sides touched 
upon the matter of an additional 500 or so Afghan children being enrolled 
at Tajik educational establishments. 

There were many meetings with representatives of different strata of 
Afghan society, including with long-time friends of Tajikistan—scientists 
and artistes who have solid ties with Tajik colleagues. We also attached 
particular importance to this part of our trip considering the importance 
which the human factor has acquired not only in the economy but in 
foreign policy as well. It is perhaps oven a bigger priority in our diplo¬ 
matic affairs. 


began my account of the ties between Tajikistan and the outside world 
with Afghanistan for a reason. What we saw in that country and the 
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meetings and talks we had reminded us of the bitter past of our own 
people. The same undermined economy, which was merely an agrarian 
and raw-material appendage for industrialised countries, the small strips 
of fields tilled with the most primitive implements, the poverty and ignor¬ 
ance, the rags and hunger, disease, low life expectancy... At one time ail 
this existed in our Tajikistan as well. 

Just over 70 years ago the economy of the region which became Soviet 
Tajikistan had been developing as an agrarian raw-material appendage 
of Russia. “The Caucasus, Central Asia and Siberia serve as something 
like colonies for Russian capitalism and ensure its tremendous develop¬ 
ment, not only in depth but also in breadth”, noted Lenin.' The bulk of 
the population was engaged in agriculture, which was carried out pri¬ 
mitively, with the most basic requirements barely being met. 

Several small-scale, chiefly semi-crafts enterpri.ses were all the in¬ 
dustry there was. There was no transport in the usual sense to speak 
of. As the few researchers and travellers who came here termed it, 
Tajikistan was a “land of classic roadless terrain.” Population centres 
were connected only by dusty cart-tracks or narrow pack paths Many 
of them were totally cut off from the outside world during the winter. 

The lack of political rights and the economic and cultural backward¬ 
ness were compounded by the feudal oppression. The overwhelming part 
of the nation that gave humanity Il)n Sina, Rudaki, Firdusi, Saadi, Djami 
and Khayyam vegetated in ignorance. 

In 1900 the journal Vestnik Prosueshrficnia (Fducation Herald) noted 
that “if the spread of literacy continues at the same rate as today, it will 
take 4,000 years to teach the po|)ulation the basics of reading and 
writing”. 

Reality disproved these forecasts. Tliey irretrievably became a thing 
of the past with the arrival of Soviet government. Sweeping changes 
took place in the economy, in the entire tenor of life and in culture. The 
triumph of Soviet government and national demarcation in Central Asia, 
and the establishment in 1924 of an autonomous 'I'ajik Soviet socialist 
republic wdiicli became a constituent republic in 1929 were turning 
points in the history of the Tajik people, which after centuries of disunity 
acquired its statehood anew^ embarked upon the path of free developmeril 
and national rebirth, and officially became a sovereign socia'ist nation. 

In the prewar period the international ties of the Tajik SSR w'cre 
chiefly maintained within the framework of inilialives of all-union 
foreign-policy bodies. On May 12, 1944 the Supreme Soviet of 
the Tajik SSR formed the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the 
predecessor of the present Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the republic. 
For a long time the scope of the new ministry’s work was restricted due 
to the excessive centralisation peculiar to the state apparatus at the time. 
During that period matters pertaining to our relations with foreign 
countries, even the most insignificant questions, were handled through 
Moscow. Beginning in the latter half of the 1950s political, economic and 
cultural ties between Tajikistan and foreign nations were established and 
truly developed. At that time, which was called the period of the “post- 
Stalinist thaw”, the first efforts were taken to decentralise the state appa¬ 
ratus and grant greater independence to the constituent republics. The 
economic and cultur,al achievements of Tajikistan, which had entered the 
fourth decade of its Soviet history, had won wide recognition abroad by 
then. Questions pertaining to exchange of experience and aid to the 
young states of the East, for whom our example w'as highly attractive, 
had been put on the agenda. 

It was not for nothing that Avcrell Harriman, who visited Tajikistan 
wrote that the Republic was the most striking example of how under the 
Soviet power the rapid social and economic development of a backward 
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region was ensured... “The most disturbing aspect of this rapid economic 
development from a poor peasant community in the brief space of one 
generation is the effect it may have on the people of other underdeveloped 
areas", wrote he. 

The patriarch of American diplomacy was not mistaken in his assess¬ 
ment. And the subsequent rapid development of the republic’s interna¬ 
tional ties is proof. 

Above all, the potential the republic has attained has provided in¬ 
teresting possibilities for the development of external contacts in the 
humanitarian sphere. The Tajik friendship and cultural ties society, which 
today maintains contacts with 136 organisations in 96 countries, presents 
the ancient and rich art of our people abroad. USSR Days featuring the 
Tajik SSR that have been held in Greece, Italy, Tunisia, Ghana, Benin, 
Austria, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany, Syria and some 
other countries in the past few years alone have acquainted the public 
there with the unique Tajik folklore, decorative art and scientific and 
technological development in the republic. Particularly warm and cor¬ 
dial meetings arc. regularly held with representatives of friendship 
societies of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Yemen Arab 
Republic, Iraq, Syria, India and Austria. Thanks to these contacts, groups 
of Soviet artists, the Lola dance ensemble, and the Zebo ensemble from 
the State Committee of the USSR for Television and Radio, a folklore en¬ 
semble, are known in many countries. 

Truly broad vistas are being opened up for us in ties between 
twinned cities. The capital of the republic, Dushanbe, which has esta¬ 
blished partner ties with Lusaka (Zambia), Sanaa (the Yemen Arab 
Republic), Klagenfurt (Austria), Monastir (Tunisia), and Lahore (Pa¬ 
kistan), exchanges experience in urban economy. These contacts usually 
extend far beyond the bounds of the twinned cities and develop into 
broad contacts between the guests and the population of the country and 
the republic. New ties are appearing as well. Thus, soon residents of and 
visitors from Boulder (Colorado), which recently twinned with Dushanbe, 
and of Klagenfurt (Land of Carinthia), will soon see exotic Tajik tea 
houses, and a Carinthian restaurant and Boulder video club arc soon to 
appear in Dushanbe. The twinned cities have decided to begin economic 
cooperation as well with such forms, which are still somewhat unusual 
for us. Next on the list of their plans is the opening of souvenir shops. 
We feel this is a modest but highly promising start. 

Contacts between Tajik scientists and colleagues from different coun¬ 
tries are being increasingly developed. The Tajik Academy of Sciences 
and other institutions and educational establishments maintain ties with 
major foreign research centres. They include the Astronomy Institute of 
the Slovak Academy of Sciences, the Freiberg Mining Academy of the 
GDR, the Institute of Paleontology of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and a number of institutions in Britain, the USA and other countries. 
The high prestige of Tajik science and its unique specialisation are the 
major international forums on modern Farsi poetry, history, archaeology 
and culture of Central Asia in the Kushan era, the UNICEF interna¬ 
tional seminar on vocational education for youth, and the seminars of 
the UN Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP), which have been held here. The Institute of Seismo-resistant 
Construction and Seismology of the Tajik Academy of Sciences, which 
is the regional centre in its field for Central Asia and Kazakhstan, hosted 
in 1986 the UN seminar on forecasting earthquakes and planning measures 
to reduce the damage from them, which was arranged by the Office of 
the UN Disaster Relief Coordinator (UNDRO), which was attended by 
representatives of 35 countries. 
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Economic ties are developing rapidly. The republic, where prior to 
the revolution even nails had to be brought in from elsewhere, today 
exports over 60 types of output to 55 countries. A number of our enter¬ 
prises have direct production ties with their partners in the CMEA 
member countries. Recently we held a very detailed discussion with the 
Indian Ambassador to the USSR, T. N. Kaul, about involvement of the 
Tajikgidroenergostroi trust, which is presently putting up the unique 
Rogun hydroelectric power station, in the construction of a largely 
similar hydropower complex on the Bhatiratha River in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, with which Tajikistan has long-standing ties. 

All this is being handled on the national level. However, the sweeping 
economic reforms under way and the overhaul of foreign-policy ties are 
providing us fresh perspectives. The cost-accounting republican asso¬ 
ciation Tajikvneshtorg, which was formed recently with our energetic 
assistance, has already made its first successful transactions. Its partners 
include foreign-trade organisations of Afghanistan, Pakistan and China, 
Contracts worth dozens of millions of rubles have been signed. Talks are 
being held with firms in Hungary, Bulgaria, Japan, Austria and Spain. 
Recently a trade and economic delegation from Tajikistan visited the Xin¬ 
jiang Uygur Autonomous District of China. Agreements were registered 
and the question of establishing joint ventures producing silk, porcelain 
kitchenware and thermoses was put on the agenda. The next event is a 
Chinese trade exhibition to be mounted in Dushanbe. So the development 
of foreign trade by the republic is one of the realities of perestroika. 


A fghanistan occupies a place all its own in our external ties. This cir- 
^cumstance is evidently dictated by the large volume of our mutual 
contacts, which are conditioned by the very length of the border with this 
ancient country (1,030 km) and by the ethnic and linguistic kinship, 
which presupposes much in common in culture, customs and traditions. 
For this rea.son the foundations of broad contacts with Afghanistan were 
laid, with the active assistance of the Tajik Foreign Ministry, as good 
opportunities in foreign ties were opened up in the late 1950s-early 1960.S. 
A national drama theatre, the Afghan radio national variety ensemble, 
and a folk music and dance ensemble at the Department of Culture of 
Afghanistan were created with the aid of Tajik experts. Assistance was 
rendered in the development of education, libraries and sport in Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

Scientific tics between the Tajik SSR and Afghanistan were placed on 
a solid foundation at that time as well. Beginning as an exchange of 
correspondences and books, they gradually became stable and steady. 
Here a notable role was played by personal meetings between scientists 
working in different fields. The Tajik experts who were sent to Afghan¬ 
istan at the request of its government carried out research on the Shiva 
Lake, one of the few large lakes in that country, taught Afghan special¬ 
ists methods of working with vaccines and equipment for injections, and 
elaborated together with their Afghan colleagues measures to combat 
malaria in Afghan regions bordering on the USSR. 

Cooperation in the humanities have not lagged behind either. The joint 
archaelogical excavations in the city of Balkh were marked by numerous 
sensational finds. Tajik oricntali.sts have conducted wide-scale research 
on the history, economy, science and culture of Afghanistan and generous¬ 
ly shared the findings with their Afghan colleagues. Philologists have 
prepared for publication a unique collection of samples of that country’s 
folklore, which has generated enormous interest on both sides of the 
Paaj. 

2 * 
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However, the most successful contacts from the outset have been de¬ 
veloping between literary and artistic figures and representatives of the 
friendship societies of Tajikistan and Afghanistan, tn 1958 Dushanbe 
hosted the first representative group of literary celebrities headed by the 
prominent poet K. Khalili, who together with the Tajik people marked a 
milestone—the 1100th anniversary of the birth of Abu-Abdallah Rudaki, 
a classic of our literature. In May 1960 a delegation of the Afghanistan- 
HSSR l-riendship Society attended a jubilee meeting in Dushanbe on the 
occasion of the establishment of the Tajik section the Soviet Society of 
ITiendship and Cultural Ties with Afghanistan. 

A good many years have elapsed since then. Forms of rule and the 
orientation of governments have changed in the neighbouring c&untry. 
However, under king, during the reign of Mohammad Daud and after the 
April Revolution—at all times—the feelings of friendship and mutual 
sympathy between the Tajik and Afghan peoples have remained in¬ 
variable. 

As we have seen, the prerequisites for broadening cooperation and 
shifting the emphasis to its more material aspects appeared only relati¬ 
vely recently—with the proclamation of the sweeping economic reforms 
in the USSR. And when, on the threshold of the 70th anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution Tajik power engineers stretched power 
transmission lines from the Soviet bank of the Panj to the Afghan side 
and the lights went on in the homes in the village of Kalai-Barpang in 
Badakhshan Province, this mass illumination symbolised the new stage 
in our cooperation. Today new power transmission lines are being laid 
llirough joint efforts and work is apace to make more effective use of the 
many possibilities available. 

Take cross-border trade, for example. Both Afghanistan and we have 
plenty to sell one another. There is only the narrow strip of the border 
river Paiij separating us. However, until just recently, what little com¬ 
modity e.xchange across the border existed was carried out sporadically. 
After the Tajik Ministry of Foreign Affairs was assigned real coordinating 
functions with regard to trade operations with our neighbour, all in¬ 
terested organisations were involved. 

As it turned out, Tajik cooperators dispose of the most encouraging 
possibilities on the Afghan market, and Tajikvneshtorg did not waste any 
time. As a result, over the past year Tajik cooperators have carried out 
trade operations to the tune of nine million rubles, and the aggregate 
value of the contracts concluded by Tajikvneshtorg is close to 14 million 
rubles. Residents of Tajikistan have already duly assessed the raisins, 
nuts, citrus fruits, olives and olive oil imported from Afghanistan. Our 
friends on the other side of the border like our Pamir refrigerators and 
national Tajik fabrics and garments. 

Tajik cooperators turned in a profit of three million rubles last year. 
There were some expenses, however. When I had talks in the Ministry of 
Trade of the Republic of Afghanistan Afghan businessmen bombarded me 
with questions about the reasons for the unobligingness of some of our 
cooperators. Specifically, everything was ready for the opening of a joint 
trading bureau in the city of Kunduz; however, the Soviet partners for 
some reason had not been prompt enough, and the premises were still 
empty. Upon our return home we had to influence our people through 
Foreign Ministry channels. 

We agreed to furnish our neighbours aid in mechanising agriculture. 
Thirty young Afghans had finished courses for farm machine operators at 
a Tajik specialised secondary school. After receiving their diplomas each 
one of them drove back home a tractor presented b^y our republic under 
a patronage arrangement. These vehicles will become basis of a machine 
and tractor station in the province of Kunduz, with which our Kurgan 
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Tubinskij Region has a patronage arrangement. We train experts with a 
higher education as well. This year has been a jubilee one of sorts for 
the Tajik Agricultural Institute. Ten years ago the first Afghan students 
appeared in its lecture halls. Some 150 experts in mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture and hydromelioration have been trained over this period. There 
are about 1,000 Afghan students enrolled at Tajik higher educational 
establishments, and they arc studying in 34 fields. There is not a single 
sphere in Afghanistan today that does not have employees with a Soviet 
diploma. We are also taking efforts to build educational establishments— 
at least elementary schools for starters—in Afghanistan itself. We are in¬ 
volving in the project the officials of the districts that have patronage 
arrangements with the Afghan side. 

Perestroika has been a catalyst to broad cooperation between our 
scientists in different fields. The following is envisaged: extensive ex¬ 
change of experts from the academies of sciences of Tajikistan and the 
Republic of Afghanistan, a broader range of themes for joint re.search, 
post-graduate training for Afghan colleagues, and publication of works 
by Afghan scholars by Tajik publishing houses. We are planning the joint 
issue of rare manuscripts and the holding of symposiums and con¬ 
gresses—a new phenomenon in scientific cooperation. Preparations are 
apace on both sides of the border for the 575th anniversary of the great 
thinker and classic of Tajik-Persian literature, Abdurakhman Djami. Next 
on the agenda arc celebrations marking the 1000th anniversary of the 
creation of Abulkasiin Firdusi’s “Chahname”, a unique epos which has 
enriched the treasure-trove of world culture. 

As far as we Foreign Ministry staff members are concerned, we are 
not marking time cither. Especially since complacency is out of the ques¬ 
tion, what with developments moving rapidly in Tajik-Afghan relations. 
Today our experts are analysing and exploring new and most effective 
forms of cooperation with our southern neighbour. Taking into account the 
lessons of the recent conference on scientific practice of the USSR Mi¬ 
nistry of Foreign Affairs, we are increasingly involving the leading Tajik 
orientalists in our work. Incidentally, a rather in-depth encyclopaedic 
collection entitled Afghanistan Today was compiled recently through joint 
efforts. It is the first work of its kind in the republic to encompass materi¬ 
als on and analyses of all aspects of life in the fraternal country. This 
very fact attests to how solid our Afghan studies are and how^ serious our 
approach to the problems of our southern neighbour is. 

Tajikistan and Afghanistan have a vested interest in developing mutu¬ 
al contacts. This is evidenced by the fact that when the Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan was in the USSR this past September at the invitation of 
the Soviet leadership, he spent part of the time meeting with officials of 
all three Asian republics—Turkmenia, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Current 
problems and future concerns, specifically, the prospects for the further 
development of direct patronage ties betw'een the Central A.sian republics 
and Afghan provinces, were discussed. _ 


T ies with the People’s Republic of China figure prominently in our 
work. Today we are only beginning to feel the enormous potential that 
is being opened up to us by the reforms apace in China and by pere¬ 
stroika in the Soviet Union. We feel that global bilateral relations between 
the two great socialist states could be complemented by lower-scale ties 
on the level of the Soviet republics and the Chinese provinces, between 
the public, scientific, cutural and sports organisations of the sides and 
at the people-to-people level. Our neighbours have many areas of live 
contact and of exchange of experience in the work which is new for them 
and for us and which we are all thirsting for today. By and large, we 
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arc ‘>lowly beginning to establish relations, although for the time being 
cotniiierei.'il ones have been the most successful. However, we should all 
give tliought to deepening this improvement in relations between our two 
countries and extending them to the cultural and political spheres as well. 
We, for one, would like to establish such partnership ties with the Xin¬ 
jiang Li'ygur Autonomous District in China, with which we are closest 
gc'ographically and have a kinship ethnografically as well. So broad 
vistas are opening up for daring quests and original approaches. Ad¬ 
mittedly, there are many problems here, too. 

But who will engage in these daring quests? Behind the doors with 
tlie impressive-sounding sign Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Tajik 
SSR there are only... seven people, including the Minister. Jusf five 
years ago this number would have been quite sufficient. In those days 
the work of ministry staff members boiled down to protocol and consular 
duties, although they occasionally took up so much time that one simply 
had no energy left to attend to everything else. All the same, I wonder 
how the Foreign Ministry staffers also managed to carry out some analy¬ 
tical studies on contiguous countries. True, what was a great help was 
that in a number of questions we nonetheless have a solid research base 
concentrated at the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Tajik Academy of 
Sciences. Incidentally, the institute as well as the department of Oriental 
languages of Tajik University also provide us with translators, more and 
more of whom are needed to work in the Arab countries, Iran and 
Afghanistan. 

The situation has become very serious with the return to us of some 
foreign-policy prerogatives which we had in our time voluntarily delega¬ 
ted to the state ministry. Today our ministry coordinates all the re¬ 
public’s foreign tics—economic and humanitarian as well as political. The 
record has shown that more and more foreign countries are interested in 
developing relations with Tajikistan. 

We arc now up against the problem of providing the personnel to 
carry out the reforms in our foreign affairs. We think that one of the 
most effective ways of attaining the greatest effect is to beef up the re¬ 
publican ministries staff-wise while broadening their range of activity, 
establishing greater specialisation and showing them more cofidence, if 
you will, b'or e.xample, the issue of exit visas for travel to socialist coun- 
iries has been placed under our jurisdiction. Everyone has only gained 
as a result, although our paperwork has increased by a factor of five or 
six. Or take quite a different example. We have set up republican foreign- 
trade associations, one of whose functions is to step up trade, especially 
cross-border trade. Immediately, unused possibilities were brought into 
play and new prospects appeared in these organisations, which know 
their neighbours from first-hand experience. So each Foreign Ministry 
of our constituent republics is very carefully and interestedly studying 
the state of affairs in contiguous countries and is establishing close con¬ 
tacts with research institutions in their spheres. For this reason it would 
be an unforgivable waste to ignore such a potential by not harnessing it 
in full in relations to these countries. 


T he favourable changes apace in the USSR in all spheres of society, 
including the revamping of our foreign-policy matters, transformations 
which are increasingly establishing themselves in the work of the USSR 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and the atmosphere of creative quest and 
encouragement of everything that is new and original and of the realisa¬ 
tion of our still unused enormous potential, including that of the foreign 
ministries of the constituent republics, are guarantees that things will 
proceed precisely in this direction. Today the times themselves are de- 
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manding that we effectively draw on new political thinking in tackl¬ 
ing foreign-affairs tasks, take a fresh view of seemingly unchanged forms 
of our work, and generate original and perhaps even unexpected ideas. > 
We view our calling today to lie in finding our place in today’s truly 
great undertakings and applying our efforts and experience to make our 
common home cleaner and brighter, and to feel happiness from the 
knowledge that we are putting our whole heart into the revolutionary 
renewal. 

V. I. Lenin, Collecled }X'orks, Vol. 4, Moscow. Progress Publishers, 1960, p 92. 



NON-MILITARY ASPECTS OF SECURITY 

Igor MALASHENKO 


D uilding national security has been traditionally seen first and foremost 
O as a military problem whose resolution required above all appropriate 
armed forces. As long as mankind possessed no means of destruction 
powerful enough to endanger civilisation itself and its own survival, em¬ 
phasis on military ways appeared to be something taken for granted. It 
was stressed at the 27th CPSU Congress, that at present however, “the 
character of present-day weapons leaves any country no hope of safe¬ 
guarding itself solely with military and technical means, for example, by 
building up a defence system, even the most powerful one. The task of 
ensuring security is increasingly seen as a political problem, and it can 
only be resolved by political means.” ' 

In this unprecedented situation, many of the traditional self-regulation 
mechanisms of the system of international relations have proved to be 
inadequate. There is a host of nations interacting in the world arena, 
each and every one being guided by its own national interests. The task 
is to achieve a balance of interests and, by extension, sound international 
security. This has been usually secured through a mechanism of the 
balance of forces (primarily military forces) while war has been a means 
of restoring a disrupted equilibrium. In the nuclear and space age, 
however, war can no longer play the same role since it would result in 
the total destruction rather than “balancing” of the system. Furthermore, 
in an interdependent world attempts even by the most powerful nations to 
resort to the force of arms on a limited scale in order to meet their selfish 
interests can boomerang against themselves. These facts account for a 
certain depreciation of the military force, moving to the fore other, non¬ 
military means of building security. 

CONSTITUENTS OF SECURITY 

THE CONCEPT of a comprehensive system of international security 
is called upon to bind together both military and political, economic and 
humanitarian factors. The road leading to such a system, in the words of 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, “passes through the con¬ 
solidation of new concepts related to a reasonable combination and har¬ 
monisation of the interests of national and universal security. They are 
underpinned by the idea of transition to its non-military guarantees.”^ 
We do not yet know a form to be taken by the new mechanism of the 
balance of interests. But, no matter how paradoxical it may seem, more 
consistent orientation by each member of the international community to 
the realisation of its own national interests could become a first step in 
this direction. For, indeed, a correctly seen interest of modern society 
does not run against the grain of the interests of its partners for they 
all have a stake in peace and development. The task is to free the per¬ 
ceptions of national interests and means of securing them from outdated 

Igor Malashenko, Cand. Sc. (Philos.), is Academic Secretary of the Institute of the 
liSA and Canada, L'SSR Academy of Sciences. 
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stereotypes, ideological deposits and transient interpretations. This task 
has retained its urgency for our society, too, which is evidenced by an 
important place held in today’s debate by the question of ways of ensuring 
national security and the latter’s relationship with international security. 

When we are talking about national security we imply, as a rule, the 
security of a state, i. e., its sovereignty, territorial integrity and so on. 
But state security is not an end in itself; it is called upon to guarantee 
security of society as a whole. Society is safe when it is able to live in 
peace and freedom, unimpededly exercising its right of socio-economic and 
politico-ideological choice. A state that pursues an anti-democratic, re¬ 
pressive policy at home and a “tough-line” course in the international 
arena can effectively neutralise the threats to its security but such society 
can hardly be seen as living in security because it cannot exist accord¬ 
ing to its basic values or develop in a proper way. 

It is only a healthy and dynamic society, confident in its strength, that 
can provide long-term guarantees of both its own security and that of the 
state. Yet, states arc inclined to perceive major threats to their security 
from the outside. No surprise, for a country that possesses monopoly of 
political power in society acts in the international arena merely as one of 
the subjects of international relations. Historically, states that succeeded 
in consolidating their domestic political legality were concerned primarily 
with rebuffing outside attacks, i. e., their opponents’ attempts at territo¬ 
rial seizure, or themselves committed such actions, regarding them as a 
way of enhancing their security. 

But a power that is obsessed with the problem of external threat can 
in fact contribute to weakening national security. While the state has 
established neutralisation of the external threat as its top-priority task, 
allocating tremendous resources to that end, economic, social, national 
and other problems can crop up and grow in intensity within society 
itself, thus eroding its security. 

Over many a decade we have regarded the threat of war as the main 
peril to our security. But even after we massed up a tremendous arsenal 
of strategic power that for all intents and purposes shielded us against 
an outside attack, we have continued by inertia to view the threat of war 
as a “high-risk peril” with all the ensuing consequences for our politics 
and military posture. Consequently, an answer to the “how great is the 
threat” question was reduced to listing new weapons systems which were 
developed by our “potential enemies”, to data on the quantitative growth 
of their arsenals and so on. Hence, a paradoxical situation when even in 
conditions of a strategic parity which we regarded as a basis of our se¬ 
curity, the threat of war continued its “steady growth”—by a “thousand 
warheads” or a “new bomber”. 

In point of fact, following the US view of the parity, that encouraged 
continuous improvements in the huge nuclear arsenals, we did not pay 
adequate attention to the experience gleaned by the powers which re¬ 
stricted themselves by creating a minimal deterrence potential. For 
example, why did the People’s Republic of China deem it possible to limit 
itself with quite a small quantity of nuclear weapons? All the difficulties 
of its internal development notwithstanding, that great power actually 
was fully able to mobilise its resources to create a nuclear potential that 
would be on a par with the Soviet and US capabilities. Geopolitical and 
demographic factors certainly played their part but, generally speaking, 
it was rather a matter of a deliberate decision by the Chinese leadership 
that, at a certain stage, evidently came to a conclusion that the very 
chance of nuclear war rather than its scenarios or an exaggerated level 
of "unacceptable losses” could play a deterrent role. 

A complex problem of national security bound up with the issue of 
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pjjrily lic'ib been reduced by us, after all, to military-technological com¬ 
putations. 

At the same time, the late 1970s and early 1080s witnessed a spread¬ 
ing feeling of “diminished security” within our society. This is easy to 
explain for, on the one hand, the ballyhooed concern over the “external 
tlneat” concealed public concern over the negative trends in our internal 
(levelopiricnt, whose existence was officially hushed up. The sentiments 
of fcjreboding and growing danger were projected to the outside. On the 
oilier hand, fears for our security were probably also linked to an objec¬ 
tive decrease in the effectiveness of military force in international rela¬ 
tions. While making an emphasis on the military means of building our 
national security, we have neglected for too long the fact that the utility 
of military strength is steadily waning while its actual use can turn out 
to be counter-productive. Moreover, our own experience has demonstrated 
that the buildup of the nuclear potential has not only ceased to bring 
political benefits but is fraught with grave repercussions and that the 
attempt to resort to military force to settle the problem of Afghanistan 
has inflicted more damage on our security than the establishment of any 
unfriendly regime in that country. 

As a result, our defence investments are losing value in our eyes and, 
consequently, the feeling of our own security is getting weaker. The old 
way of thinking, however, had one recipe for such a case, namely a 
further buildup of the military might. A vicious circle has developed. To¬ 
day, our capabilities to deter an attack by any would-be foe are more im¬ 
pressive than ever before but the threat of war continues to present a 
burning problem. 

It would appear that these days we are facing not so much a threat 
of aggression as that of war. ® The difference is not merely a matter of 
semantics. If we speak about security against aggression, this means that 
we arc certain of the aggressiveness of opposing states which have to 
be deterred primarily by military means. This is precisely how we tended 
to view our opponents who were branded as “the most aggressive forces 
of imperialism”. The fear of aggression also has deep historical roots since 
the trauma of 1941 will long remain in the memories of our people. By 
the same token, Americans are still very much aware of the Pearl Har¬ 
bour syndrome (which is supplemented by the outdated “image of the 
enemy”). Other nations also have some bitter experience. 

It goes without saying that in those conditions it is extremely im¬ 
portant to take measures to alleviate the risk of surprise attack, which 
are advocated by the Soviet Union. It is also essential to discuss in a 
comprehensive manner and to revise military doctrines with a view to 
giving them (in their socio-political and military-technological aspects) 
a purely defensive nature. It is necessary, however, to change not only 
military doctrines but also mutual perceptions and to learn to regard the 
opponent not as a “would-be foe” but, at least, as a potential partner. 
Today, the risk of war looms over all nations; it is predicated on interna¬ 
tional tensions, mutual mistrust, the arms race, a possible escalation of 
regional conflicts, and so on. In this case, what is needed is to ensure 
safety against war, to deter not so much one state or another as the very 
threat of war, and to improve the entire system of international relations 
with a view to averting a war. 

This is not a question of purely military measures. International (as 
well as national) security cannot be considered without regard to the mi¬ 
litary dimension but the latter’s absolutisation is also capable of distort¬ 
ing the overall picture. If the international situation is looked at from 
the purely military-technological perspective, a conclusion could be 
reached, for instance, that Great Britain poses a grave military threat to 
the United States since Britsh ballistic-missile submarines are in principle 
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capable of devastating American society with a surprise attack, Yet, 
because of the relationship existing between the two countries, no one 
takes the threat seriously. 

SECURITY AND INTERDEPENDENCE 

THERE IS, HOWEVER, another extremity existing in East-West rela¬ 
tions, namely that any military-technological potential is viewed as a 
threat, and the utmost threat at that, with any situation assessed accord¬ 
ing to the “worst-case scenario”. Up till now East and West have not 
established an infrastructure of truly solid political, economic and huma¬ 
nitarian relations, that would guarantee genuine international security as 
the absence of the very threat of war. In today’s interdependent world 
highly militarised East-West relations have turned into a dangerous 
anachronism. 

Traditional political thinking is certainly hard put to reconcile itself 
to the fact that interdependence can form a basis of security not only 
of the international community but of each and every nation as well. In 
common usage the word “dependence” (even “mutual”) is all but syno¬ 
nymic with the word “weakness”; hence, the desire to ensure one’s safely 
by means of “self-reliance”. 

This trend runs quite strong in US political thinking which has always 
been known for its desire to deal with all international problems, so to 
say, unilaterally (which has a special tag of “unilateralism”). With its 
roots deep in the legacy of isolationism, this approach has gradually de¬ 
generated into a genuine “self-confidence of force”, into a belief that the 
United States is able to impose on the remaining world its own vision 
and its own solution to all sorts of problems. This has been most evident 
in the domain of security: suffice it lo recall the rationale advanced by 
Washington for the SDI programme as a means of ensuring US national 
security without regard to the security of the IJSSR and, for that matter, 
of its own allies. 

Full independence from the external—which was almost synonymic to 
hostile—environment has over many a year been viewed as a strategic 
task of Soviet politics and as a sine qua non for creating propitious con¬ 
ditions for the construction of socialism in our country. The concept of in¬ 
terdependence has been regarded as totally untenable and applicable, 
if at all, only to relations among capitalist states. That foreign policy 
philosophy was, however, fraught with progressive isolation of the Soviet 
Union in the international arena, which put a greater strain on the 
available resources in order to ensure national .security. 

The evolution of the Euromissile issue is quite indicative in this re¬ 
spect. When the Soviet Union set to deploying its SS-20 missiles, the 
United States had a certain edge in the combat capabilities of its strate¬ 
gic forces owing to yet another “spurt” in the arms race. The fielding of 
new Soviet medium-range missiles was a way of making up somehow for 
our lagging behind; in this context, we stressed that the Euromissile 
issue could not be regarded in isolation from the overall strategic balance. 
Yet, there was no discussion on the question of whether the USA was 
able to profit by it§ edge in purely strategic arms in the event of war 
or to turn it into political dividends in peacetime. 

Nonetheless, from the perspective of traditional military-strategic 
logic, central to which is the correlation of the sides’ combat potentials, 
our actions were fully justified. But what were the political consequences 
of those steps? The SS-20 deployments were used by our adversaries to 
create in Western societies an atmosphere of apprehensions over their 
own security and fear of the Soviet Union and, in the final analysis, poli¬ 
tical prerequisites of NATO’s "additional arming”. Apparently, only such 
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;iii iitmosphclf jiiiidc it possible to put in place the “dual track decision’’ 
which introduced Pcrshing-2s and cruise missiles into Western Europe. 
It may be recalled that the decision in question provoked tremendous 
political resistance in West European nations and a powerful wave of 
anti-nuclear nioveuient. even though NATO leaders bent over backwards 
to stress the threat emanating from SS-2()s already installed. The ques¬ 
tion is: would they have succeeded in fielding LIS missiles had they been 
(lc|)rived of such an opportunity? 

This is certainly an academic question and history does not know a 
subjunctive mood. It would be, however, only appropriate to recall the 
Carter administration’s failure to start production of neutron weapons 
and to introduce them into the European continent. Those attempts were 
blocked not by military counter-measures on the part of the Soviet Union 
but by the force of political resistance in European countries. 

In the early half of the 1970s NATO also worked on plans for install¬ 
ing new medium-range missiles. Fielding SS-20s in response to the future 
threat, we sought to consolidate our security by military-technological 
means. But our unilateral actions, in fact, contributed to establishing 
conditions which were used by our opponents to put into effect their 
plans. This resulted in a higher level of military confrontation, diminished 
security of each side, additional defence-related costs for this country, 
and stronger mistrust and suspicion in East-West relations. 

The excessive emphasis on a unilateral, independent approach to build¬ 
ing security was evident, however, primarily in the military sphere in 
which it had traditionally taken the purest form. Awareness of the fact 
that at the present tunc one’s own security cannot be enhanced to the 
detriment of the other side has become an important point of departure 
for the evolution of new political thinking. The INF Treaty has been a 
practical breakthrough for it ensures a balance of security interests of the 
two sides. It has conclusively proven that it is possible to truly enhance 
both national and international security through political dialogue and a 
search for reasonable compromises But a compromise is also a sort of 
dependence on one’s opponent, his ability to give up attempts at foisting 
his own solution to a problem and willingness to move half-way towards 
his partner. 

The strengthening of security by political means is hampered by a 
tremendous shortage of trust in East-West relations and by extreme sus¬ 
picion in respect of the other side’s intentions. But that shortage can be 
made up for only by many years (or even decades) of vigorous political 
efforts. This is not an unresolvable contradiction. Productive arms limita¬ 
tion and reduction negotiations are important not only because they per¬ 
mit to reduce the military potentials of both sides for, indeed, an aggres¬ 
sion is possible even at a lower level of military face-off. Disarmament 
talks also promote stronger confidence between the two sides, which 
makes it easier to reach new agreements strengthening mutual security. 
Thus, there is a positive feedback emerging between the enhancement of 
mutual trust and the strengthening of security (just like the growth of 
mistrust and weaker security become interrelated in the course of the 
arms race).'' 

Nonetheless, even in today’s conditions stronger security can be 
achieved through unilateral actions if they take into account the laws of 
interdependence. For instance, the present-day structure of the NATO 
and WTO armed forces, in fact, provides each side with a stimulus to 
resort to large-scale offensive operations at the initial stage of war. This 
adds to the mutual fear of surprise attack and leads to the buildup of 
military capabilities. In such a situation, measures taken by any side to 
augment its capacity of defensive action and to reduce its offensive ca¬ 
pabilities can enhance both its own and mutual security. On the one hand. 
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such measures (for example, the establishment of a forward line of 
strategic defence and the withdrawal beyond it of forces intended for 
counter-offensive with a view to restoring status quo ante) make a nation 
more prepared for repelling a surprise attack since the threat of losing 
its combat-ready units is diminishing. At the same time, this undoubtedly 
leads to stronger security for the other side which derives certain mate¬ 
rial guarantees that the opponent has no intention of resorting to aggres¬ 
sion. 5 

It stands to reason that unilateral moves to lessen military confronta¬ 
tion are confined to a certain military-strategic framework. More pro¬ 
found changes arc possible on the basis of joint efforts and a mutual de¬ 
sire to consolidate one’s security through the enhancement of mutual 
security. But it is precisely initial steps by one side that can act as 
catalyst, prod the partner to follow suit and thus enable the side ini¬ 
tiating such a process to make further steps. The process would also be 
based on the mechanism of “positive feedback” which is established, 
however, not through pro forma negotiations but by means of politico- 
military interaction of the sides. 

It is only by making the most of the really existing mechanisms of 
interaction between states and societies that the vicious circle of the arms 
race can be broken and replaced with the mechanism of positive feed¬ 
back, that promotes stronger security of each and every nation and the 
international community as a whole (the “disarmament race”, as it is 
occasionally put by the anti-nuclear movement). For indeed international 
security means a sum total of policies pursued by many countries, and 
not only external but also domestic policies at that (it would be appro¬ 
priate to recall Lenin’s thought that it is unscientific to take foreign 
policy out of politics as a whole). Therefore, major social processes prove 
to be necessarily linked with developments in the world arena and, in 
the final count, affect international security. 

SECURITY AND ECONOMY 

OUR OWN EXPERIF.NCE SHOWS that dependence of external policy 
on domestic one is gaining ground with the inevitability of a natural 
law. A cost-neglecting approach to economy, when projected outwards, 
has brought in its wake a tremendous ri.se in the value of our foreign 
policy commitments, including enormous allocations for maintaining our 
defence potential (incidentally, Americans have grasped quite well the 
operational laws of our economy as a whole and military economy in 
particular and have gone a long way to foist on us the arms race in the 
costly direction through a “competitive strategy”). Administrative 
methods which have also been evident in dealing with foreign policy pro¬ 
blems have resulted in huge investments in hopeless ventures and, in the 
case of Afghanistan, in substantial human losses, loo. During the stagna¬ 
tion years, our foreign policy lost much of its internal dynamism and 
became, so to speak, extensive in its evolution (meaning its extension to 
an ever broader range of countries and the advancement of ever newer 
but stereotype peace initiatives). On the whole, it became so conservative 
that, easily predicting. Soviet actions, our opponents were able without 
great pains to obstruct the process of arms limitations and reductions, to 
prolong and make more bitter regional conflicts, and so on. 

The process of perestroika that has got under way in Soviet society 
could not but find its reflection in foreign policy. The realisation of new 
political thinking, that has produced concrete results in the area of 
disarmament and the settlement of regional conflicts, has alleviated in¬ 
ternational tensions and rolled back the threat of war. Perestroika in So¬ 
viet society, however, exerts its influence on the international situation 
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not only through foreign policy moces undertaken within its mainstream 
but also through the very fact of its existence. 

Ill the course of perestroika, Soviet society has to show its ability to 
adjust itself to dramatic changes occurring in the era of the scientific and 
technological revolution and to face up to the “challenge of the future”. 
At present, adjustability of society to historical changes has turned into 
an iinpfirtant factor of both international and national security. Society 
which finds itself in the state of stagnation is more bent on resorting to 
military methods and power politics to ensure its own interests because it 
has no more efficient techniques in its arsenal. What’s more, today there 
are reasons to say that it is only natural to see a substantial gap emeVg- 
ing between the military potential of a given nation and the level of its 
socio-economic well-being, ["or example, Japan and West Germany whose 
military outlays are relatively modest are in many respects “healthier” 
than the United States which carries the immense burden of its war 
budget. 

Considerable disproportions have emerged in our development, too. 
Having placed an accent on the force of arms and power in building our 
national security, we have been dragged into a large-scale arms race. 
It is a fact, however, that it endangers our security not only because it 
constitutes material preparations for war but also because it prevents the 
Soviet people from living in peace and freedom. Owing to the continued 
arms race, peace and security are nothing but the absence of a “major 
war” rather than a totality of conditions that ensure a dynamic and all¬ 
round development of society. The arms race necessarily gives rise to a 
certain degree of militarisation of society, which impedes the latter’s full 
democratisation. 

For Soviet society, the arms race irieans not only a heavy burden of 
material and human re.sources getting wasted away but also an obslacle 
to a thorough revamping of our economy. It is in our ramified military 
economy that the laws of the administrative-command system are on 
the rampage (it is indicative that it is in the military sector of the US 
economy that certain elements of such a system can be found). Therefore, 
the preservation of the immense military-bureaucratic establishment with 
its own laws of operation exerts an adverse elTect on perestroika in 
general. 

In the meantime, long-term prospects of our security, including its 
military dimension per se, can be linked only to a drastic overhaul of our 
economy. This is not a question of quantitative indicators, for reliance on 
“gross production” as a solution to all problems has already become 
irrelevant; this is a question of onr economy’s capacity to reach the level 
of up-to-date scientific and technological accomplishments without which 
it is inconceivable to create not only a modern society but also armed 
forces of tomorrow. This is why our ability to break the vicious circle of 
the arms race, be it on the nuclear, conventional or any other level, can 
substantially buttress up the economic basis of our securiy. 

In the present-day conditions, the role of economic aspects of both 
national and international security is, on the whole, growing, bringing 
about noticeable changes in their nature if compared to the past. Pre¬ 
viously, we tended to treat the level of a state’s economic security pri¬ 
marily as a degree of independence from the outside world, which, in 
the case of our country, would occasionally be tantamount to a demand 
for economic autarchy. A similar philosophy was guiding other socialist 
countries which, irrespective of the scope of their own economies, 'tried 
to build a full-scale industrial complex to produce all sorts of goods, 
from matches to aircraft, which in practice implied an intolerable strain 
on their forces and resources. According to our own reading of economic 
security, we sought to assist developing nations more often than not in 
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the construction of major projects of heavy industry which were not al¬ 
ways in line with actual needs of their economic development. 

In the past, the cost of development in isolation appeared to be accep¬ 
table for gigantic Soviet economy, but the situation has drastically 
changed at present. The fact that our economy was ruled by the admini¬ 
strative-bureaucratic system that tended to reject scientific and technolo¬ 
gical accomplishments has resulted in the better part of our industrial 
output being below the world standard (incidentally, it has never been 
on a par with the latter). Properly speaking, most of our economic ail¬ 
ments could progress only in isolation from the world economy as a 
system. National security has gained nothing from our self-isolation which 
has slowed down the pace of our socio-economic development and eroded 
the aggregate national might. 

To treat economic security as “self-sufficiency” does not correspond to 
the realities of an interdependent world. Today, genuine security is de¬ 
termined by a degree to which a given country participates in the world 
economy, to which it is dependent on its partners, and vice versa. There 
is no doubt that only mutual (rather than unilateral) economic dependence 
of states constitutes a guarantee of security. There is certainly no case 
to speak about security of an underdeveloped debtor nation with a mono¬ 
culture economy. But if a nation is involved into a complex and ramified 
system of world economic tics, this tends to strengthen its own security 
which becomes an element of maintaining the system in general. 

A “web of interrelationships” also puts a considerable restraint on the 
scope of using the armed force, which can pose a grave threat to the 
present-day economic system. It was probably no accident that the well- 
known collapse on the New York Stock Exchange on October 19, 
1987, followed the bombardment by the US Navy of Iranian oil rigs in 
the Persian Gulf. 

In an interdependent world many members of the international com¬ 
munity experience a certain measure of uncertainty and even suspicion 
in respect of intentions of those slates which seek to “self-isolale” them¬ 
selves. Such fears are somewhat understandable since those states can 
have a lcs.ser stake in maintaining international peace and stability than 
partners bound together by strong and diverse economic ties. This is why 
putting an end to the state of isolation, no matter how painful this pro¬ 
cess can be, can strengthen not only national security by means of a 
stepped-up economic development but also international security through 
stronger and mutually beneficial ties and, by extension, stronger mutual 
confidence. 

SECURITY AND NEW THINKING 

IT STANDS TO REASON that the problem of confidence cannot be 
resolved through broader trade and economic cooperation alone. Trust as 
an indispensable condition of security exists above all between societies 
which have a good understanding of, if not share, each other’s values. 
Despite the tremendous intellectual potential accumulated by human civi¬ 
lisation, the idea of an interdependent and integrated world encounters 
most difficulties in the humanitarian sphere which continues to be a test 
range of confrontation. Responsibility for such a state of affairs rests 
mostly with Washington that has done a lot to reduce humanitarian 
issues to the level of short-term political expediency. 

Much has depended, however, on this country as well. For a long 
while we have refused to acknowledge that a state’s approach to humani¬ 
tarian problems can also be regarded as a serious indicator of its inten¬ 
tions in the foreign policy domain. But such a refusal in fact runs counter 
to our own concept of interrelationship between domestic and foreign 
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poliric's. Throughout decades we have been so persistent in ignoring the 
e;cisli'nt'e of self-evident problems in our society that even unbiased fo¬ 
reign observers have shown signs of doubt in respect of the very values 
Hull have been officially proclaimed to lie at the root of the socialist 
system. And indeed, how can declarations about a need to meet social 
re(|uireinents on a priority basis be tallied with the “residual” allocation 
of funds for public health, education and housing? We ourselves are in 
part to blame for a “dehumanised” image of Soviet society, formed in the 
West, but not because we have allegedly poured oil to the fire by expos¬ 
ing our shortcomings (which is exactly what is being asserted by the pro¬ 
ponents of the “don’t-hang-out-the-dirty-linen” principle) but, on the con¬ 
trary, because over many a year we have been overpowered by a desire 
to paper over the real human problems and the tragic episodes in our 
history. 

Thanks to perestroika and glasnosl our .society is now treated with 
more trust and understanding in the world. We are still far from finding 
solutions to many questions but we show clearly that we are no longer 
disposed to treat our ailments by pushing them to the bottom but we 
intend to look for pre.scriptions through an open and frank discussion of 
even the most burning issues. It is only such an approach that can re¬ 
move a confrontational situation that all but inexorably springs up when 
the West raises human rights questions. As soon as we ourselves become 
confident tliat the state of affairs in the humanitarian area corresponds to 
the aspirations of our society, we will lose our extreme sensitivity to 
“protection-of-rigilts” subjects. 

Many of the actual complications in this area are predicated on the 
fact that dissimilar sets of humanitarian values exist in different so- 
cietie.^ (and the West is often reluctant to take this reality into account). 

This is why, for example, some of the issues raised by the US side (c. g. 
emigration) are frequently out of sync with the priority of concerns for 
Soviet society. If we are to overcome the existing disagreements in the 
humanitarian field, we and our partners can lean on the values common 
to all mankind, which underlie modern civilisation as a whole. To do so, 
however, requires freeing them from all sorts of ideological deposits. 

Foreign policy philosophy, with the division of the world according to 
the ideological principle as its centrepiece, has inevitably led to an over- 
simplistic, black-and-white picture of international relations, all particip¬ 
ants in which have been clearly divided into “friends” and “foes”. Such 
vision of the world spread widely both in the East and in the West in 
the cold war years. Moreover, the ideohigy of anti-communism played a 
great part, indeed, in the consolidation of Western nations. Therefore we 
have devoioped a habit of commenting with much irony on declarations 
made by Western leaders on the theme of “unity of industrialised de¬ 
mocracies”, their ' common fundamental values” and so on, regarding 
them as mere rhetorics which cannot be dispensed with. Belittling the 
significance of cultural, historical and humanitarian factors as a sort of 
force of cohesion that brings together various societies, we have occa¬ 
sionally reduced the problem to the cementing force of anti-communism 
and to a myth of "Soviet threat”. 

In point of fact, when we spared no effort in laying emphasis on the 
role of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism in the policies of our oppo¬ 
nents, we have continued to pursue the line of self-aggrandisement that 
has more than once played a dirty trick on us in our internal develop¬ 
ment, obscuring numerous problems and processes. We have largely 
ignored the viability and internal unity of Western civilisation whose 
adjustability to historical changes has become possible only due to the 
huge potential of self-development. 
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In the meantime, the extremely simplistic vision of the world has 
turned into a factor eroding our security. Hyperbolic threats to our 
security (both real and contrived) have formed a picture of global siege. 
The vision of the USSR as a fortress under siege is deeply rooted in our 
society, primarily in the theory and practice of Stalinism, since it con¬ 
stitutes a necessary element for creating a regime of personal power. 
That vision, possessing as it does great vitality, has made it essential to 
produce a counter-balance (in the first place military) to the aggregate 
might of any possible coalition of adversaries, which has necessarily led 
to an excessive strain on national resources. 

Attempts which are still made by our press to link new political think¬ 
ing with “defence-oriented” conscience are in fact relapses of that "siege” 
thinking which rejects a weaker emphasis on the role of military force 
and the disintegration of the “enemy complex”, regarding this as a dan¬ 
gerous encroachment on national security. In reality, however, it is a 
truly new political thinking, which brings our perceptions into conformity 
with the realities of today, that constitutes an important factor of streng¬ 
thening both national and international security. It will permit, among 
other things, to avoid an unnecessary waste of funds and forces of our 
society, to do away with the “militarised” approach to security issues, 
and to see political solutions which previously were in the “dead zone”. 

An effective search for such solutions and creative efforts to elaborate 
new political thinking arc possible, however, only through comprehensive 
democratisation of the formulation of foreign policy and by overcoming 
the departmental approach. It is a clash between various viewpoints and 
a critical analysis of the actual foreign policy course that will permit to 
take into account all the existing alternatives of action and possible 
assessments of the situation and, as a result, to evade serious mistakes. 
The extension of democratisation and glasnost to foreign and military 
policies will ultimately turn into an indubitable factor of bolstering our 
national security. 

The democratisation processes in our .society arc linked with the ful¬ 
filment of the urgent task of democratising international relations. Re¬ 
cognition of the legality and inevitability of the great diversity in the 
international arena is an important factor of strengthening both interna¬ 
tional security and that of each member of the international community. 
Freedom of choice should become an inalienable right of countries and 
nations, the right to choose their own way of development without any 
fear even of the most powerful states. Many societies arc hard put to re¬ 
cognise such a right for each and every one of them is overburdened with 
historical traditions and ideological prejudices; hence, the great tempta¬ 
tion not only to consider their choice as the only correct one but also to 

impose it on others. .... 

Today such a position is not only without future but it is also im¬ 
moral. It has no future because the diversity of today’s world is an 
objective fact which can be ignored only to one’s own detriment. To re¬ 
cognise that the principle of the freedom of choice is universal means to 
bring one’s perceptions into conformity with today’s realities. It is not 
fortuitous that the 19th All-Union CPSU Conference stressed that the 
freedom-of-choice concept holds a key place in new political thinking. 
Throughout the postwar decades confrontation between the USSR and the 
USA was the main “axis” of international relations, and, consequently, 
for most states the freedom of choice happened to be severely circumcised 
or even nonexistant altogether. As a result, however, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States had to face a chance that their confrontation 
would simply become pointless from the perspective of actual processes 
of international development while denial of the freedom of choice to 
other countries would degenerate into a dangerous anachronism. 
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Non-acceptancc of the right of choice is immoral now that the question 
of survival of human civilisation has been presented in the most urgent 
form. Denial of Ihe freedom of choice results only in the exacerbation of 
all international conflicts, triggering new ones and driving humanity ever 
closer to its own destruction. What’s more, it has become quite clear 
today that we are threatened not only by the mountains of nuclear 
weapons but also by other results of functioning of civilisation itself, for 
example, disastrous pollution of the environment. It is not by chance that 
the ecological aspect is ever more frequently listed among the important 
dimensions of security. A substantial portion of humanity, all the achie¬ 
vements of civilisation notwithstanding, continues to live in hunger, with 
millions of people dying from famine. Can one in such conditions claim 
to possess a monopoly of truth and oppose the freedom of choice in re¬ 
spect of the peoples which are now squeezed in the vice of such problems? 

Our country had to defend its own right of choice in the most severe 
historical hardships. Therefore, we cannot be indifferent to the destinies 
of the people who embark on the road of building new society, and we 
have always sought to help them in defending their choice. It is not for 
nothing that many p^eoplcs regarded the Soviet Union as the only force 
to rely on in their struggle against imperialist interference. But as the 
stagnation and conservative trends were gaining strength in our economy 
and politics, military aid became one of the major forms of assistance 
provided to our friends in the developing world. Once again we found 
ourselves dragged by imperialism into the fighting on the bridgehead of 
military force and power politics, that is alien to socialism. Armed re¬ 
gional conflicts today arc probably the most terrible threat to universal 
security. 

We have no intention of leaving our friends in limbo but it is more 
important than ever before to sec an actual choice exercised by a given 
society. In the late 1970s the Soviet leadership was apparently certain 
that Afghanistan made an unequivocal choice of socialism, which had to 
be supported. In practice, however, it turned out that Afghan society did 
not accept socialist transformations and sought to make a choice marked 
by a substantial measure of historical and national identity. New politi¬ 
cal thinking allowed a sober and objective view of the realities and due 
to the Geneva accords the people of Afghanistan today are able to exer¬ 
cise in full their right of socio-economic and politico-ideological choice. 

Thus, the implementation of the principles of new political thinking 
has made a specific contribution to the strengthening of both national 
and international security. The beginning of the Afghan settlement has 
triggered a chain reaction of possible stilutions to the too long regional 
conflicts in the Persian Gulf, in Southern Africa and Southeast Asia. It 
goes without saying that the situation in each of the above regions is 
liighly unique but this show's that the present positive changes constitute 
weighty proof of interdependence of today’s world and of the indissoluble 
unity of security of all members of the international community. 


B oth national and international security is not a mere sum total of 
military, political, economic, humanitarian and any other factors for 
it is one indivisible whole. We have got, however, too accustomed to the 
thought that security is a derivative of the military might; we liave for 
too long pushed its non-military aspects to the back burner. But to re¬ 
move the non-military factors of security to a back bench today means 
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not only to suffer from lop-sidedness, ‘‘similar to a gumboil”, but also 
to disregard the objective changes in the system of international rela¬ 
tions, which make reliance on military might a dangerous anachronism. 

* Political Report of (he CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, Mos¬ 
cow, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 1986, p. 81. 

* Pravda, June 9, 1988, 

* See V. Zhurkin, S. Karaganov, A, Kortunov, “Challenges to Security—Old and 
New”, Kommunist, No 1, 1988. 

* For details on the fecedback mechanism in the escalation of international tensi¬ 
ons, see Disarmament and Security. 1987. The Yearbook of the Institute of World 
Economy and International Relations. Moscow, 1988, pp. 248-250 (in Russian). 

* For the importance of the relevant World War II experience, see A. Kokoshin, 
V. Larionov, “The Battle of Kursk as Seen Through the Prism of Modern Defensive 
Doctrine", Mirovaya ekonormka i mezlidunarodnye otnosheniya, No. 8, 1987, pp. 32-40. 



NICARAGUA: 

A Thorny Path of the Revolution 


Pavel BOGOMOLOV 


F ollowing a rt'lativi^ lull in Nicaragua’s political life, the conflict si¬ 
tuation in and around that country regained in acuteness in the first 
half of the 1988. This came after the contras, misrepresenting the pro¬ 
cess of national reconciliation, exploited the democratisation of society 
for their self-serving and frankly anti-popular ends. By resorting to de¬ 
magogic propaganda, they provoked anti-government rebellions in Nan- 
claime and some olher localities. 

At practically the same lime, the contras carried out several acts of 
terrorism. And so the revolutionary government responded to all this 
by adopting fairly tough administrative measures to safeguard law and 
order. Specifically, it banned all direct or indirect funding of Nicaragu¬ 
an political parties, organisations and private individuals from US so¬ 
urces. It announced that the state might intervene in the affairs of 
firms whose owners deliberately blocked deliveries of output for the 
home market or for export. The government took legal action against 
l.a Prensa, a mouthpiece of Nicaraguan reaction, for disseminating fal¬ 
sehoods and misinformation. The National Assembly passed a law on 
the state of emergency authorising the President of the Republic to 
adopt particularly rigorous measures to control the situation throug¬ 
hout the country or a part of it. Furthermore, it w'as compelled to expell 
US diplomats caught inciting destabilising activities. Washington was 
(|uick to react, doing so drastically. A new upsurge in its hostility to 
Nicaragua took the form of new Congressional funds for “humanita¬ 
rian” aid to the contras. The US legislators’ stance on banning arms 
deliveries to the rebels took a turn for the worse. 

Such is the main aspect of the cheerless piciure of recent months. 
It begs the question: Will the new' scries of adverse developments lead 
to a mechanical recurrence of the familiar cycle of mounting tension 
and confrontation in that country and to inevitable outbursts of all-out 
armed struggle as in the mid-1980s? Or have the revolution’s goodwill 
and constructive steps towards a peaceful, non-violent, political settle¬ 
ment of the conflict had too strong an effect for the contras and their 

patrons to undo? In trying to answer these questions, we apparently 

cannot restrict ourselves to the territory of Nicaragua or even the 

Central American region as a whole. The world community, including 

this country and other socialist countries, can by no means remain 
indifferent to the grave conflict there. Nor can the Central American 

Pavel Bogomolov, Pravda correspondent in Central America and the Caribbean 
from 1981 to 1987, Is now a special correspondent In the newspaper’s Department of 
International Inforaiation. 
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settlement which began to emerge in 1987 be considered, for all its pe¬ 
culiarity, in isolation from the global processes of asserting new politi¬ 
cal thinking and a new approach to the solution of the most acute re¬ 
gional problems. 

The bonds of solidarity linking the Soviet Union and other socialist 
community countries with heroic Nicaragua are as solid as ever. On 
the other hand, it would be wrong to see the socialist countries’ varied 
and disinterested assistance tc) the faraway Central American republic 
as a special phenomenon. Every unbiassed analyst is bound to take ex¬ 
ception to the notion entertained by some that support for Nicaragua 
is an internationalist duty assumed by this country alone, a duly which 
does not in the least concern countries of a different social system or 
the world community as a whole. 

The Saridinista revolution is looked on most favourably in the w'orld 
except the US administration and the governments of some of its clo¬ 
sest allies. Nicaragua has been supplied with defensive weapons by 
France, a capitalist power; Scandinavia, Benelux and South European 
countries ship relief supplies to the region part of w'hich regularly re¬ 
aches Managua. The Socialist International and other influential inter¬ 
national organisations also render direct aid. In this respect the destiny 
of new Nicaragua may be called unique unlike that of Afghanistan, Kam¬ 
puchea or, say, Angola. 

US reaction has proved unable to set up a “united front’’ of the West 
against Nicaragua. European politicians realise more and more that 
should the United States risk an open aggression in Central America, 
the years-long “battle in the forest’’ could prove as disastrous to the 
whole capitalist world as the Indochina gamble of the 1960s and 1970s. 
And whereas US intervention in Guatemala in 1954 and in the Domini¬ 
can Republic in 1965 evoked a relatively feeble reaction in West Euro¬ 
pean countries, these nations are now' terrified by the very likelihood 
of large-scale intervention in the Caribbeans by Washington. 

The outcome of last year’s Hamburg meeting of the foreign ministers 
of EEC, Central American and Contadora Group countries was indicati¬ 
ve. Western Europe reaffirmed its special view of the Nicaraguan “pro¬ 
blem”—a view distinct from Washington’s. The meeting took a stand 
unqualified by reservations or conditions against US meddling in the 
affairs of Central American countries and for stepped-up effort to resolve 
the crisis in the region by peaceful means. 

Of special importance for Nicaragua is the varied support it gets 
from other Latin American countries. It is fair to say that a qualitatively 
new, unprecedented phenomenon has arisen at the regional level in the 
form of an influential continental front of solidarity with the Sandinista 
revolution. This certainly does not imply that every single home or fo¬ 
reign policy step taken by Managua is hailed all over Latin America. 
Something else is implied: the continent firmly supports the Nicaraguan 
people’s freedom of choice and rejects plans for armed intervention 
against them. 

The growth of regional movements of solidarity with Nicaragua and 
concrete foreign policy actions in its defence may be divided into two 
interconnected stages. First there was the Contadora Group comprising 
Colombia, Mexico, 'Panama and Venezuela, which pioneered the cam¬ 
paign for a peaceful settlement in Central America on an official inter¬ 
governmental level. Afterwards the Contadora Support Group was for¬ 
med by Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay. These countries hold re¬ 
gular meetings, some of them during UN General Assembly sessions, 
as they did, for instance, last fall. A key subject discussed by the confe¬ 
rence of the presidents of the Contadora Group and Contadora Support 
Group countries at Punta del Este, Uruguay, on October 27-29, 1988, 
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was once again that of putting up active resistance to the fallacious and 
dangerous strategy of “settling” the conflict over Nicaragua by military 
UK'ans. 

A wide range of political forces, w'hich either display solidarity with 
llie Sandinista Revolution, or act from constructive positions, reveals 
the fallacy of Washington’s myth that left radicals alone may side with 
Managua. Even in the West’s conservative circles there is a growing un¬ 
derstanding of reality; giving support to new Nicaragua, helping it over¬ 
come age-old backwardness does not mean encouraging communism. 

Why, then, is it that the Sandinista revolution occasionally seems so 
radical and so markedly anti-imperialist? With the obvious aim of re¬ 
maining in the end a truly independent, non-aligned state with a*mixed 
economy and a democratic parliamentary system, Nicaragua is compel¬ 
led in some cases to make moves far more radical than would seem 
necessary at the given stage. In a letter to Vladimir Adoratsky Lenin 
wrote that Engels, speaking of the French Revolution, put forward the 
idea that “there is apparently a law demanding that the revolution 
should advance beyond the point where it can cope, to consolidate the 
less significant transformations”. ‘ 


M ore than a year has passed since five Central American countries 
meeting in the capital of Guatemala signed an agreement on ways 
of establishing lasting peace in the region. As far as Nicaragua is con¬ 
cerned, the past year has seen a virtual transition. Nor is this an over¬ 
statement, for the country has been implementing the provisions of the 
Guatemalan document so consistently as to thoroughly alter the socio¬ 
political panorama there. For instance, anti-Somoz.ist military courts, an 
instrument which the enemies of the revolution hated most of all, are 
gone Nicaragua has set up a commission for national reconciliation and 
started a serious, far-reaching political dialogue with the legal opposition. 
Peace committees neutral in composition were sent to where fighting 
went on against contra formations. The republic effected a 10 per cent 
reduction in budget expenditures of the defence and interior ministries 
and declared a sweeping amnesty for rebels surrendering on their own 
free will. Massive reunion of Nicaraguan families separated by the un¬ 
declared war is guaranteed in practice. Making very considerable com¬ 
promises, the revolutionary government stopped the nationalisation of 
property owned by those members of the former ruling classes who were 
not associated with the Somoza clan’s dictatorship and yet emigrated. 

Managua took an unprecedented step by allowing the right-wing op¬ 
position to resume the use of its media. These include La Prensa and 
Radio Catolica. But for the forced temporary ban on their activity follow¬ 
ing an attempt at anti-government putsch in July 1988 and for conclusi¬ 
ve evidence of the instigative role of these media, the republic’s press 
and other media would have remained the most plurali.st in the region. 
In any case there is every reason to affirm that no other Central Ameri¬ 
can country can match Nicaragua in freedom of speech. 

Nor do the republic’s neighbours have national autonomy programmes 
for Indian tribes comparable to the programme in force on the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua. All the socio-economic difficulties and contradictions 
notwithstanding, the ample autonomy granted to Nicaragua’s Miskitos 
is a major provision of the constitution objectively helping deepen the 
revolutionary process. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of Nicaragua’s loyalty to the letter and 
spirit of regional accords is the provisional ceasefire agreement reached 
in March by representatives of the government and the armed opposition 
in the small community of Sapoa. This constructive document, signed in 
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a period of telling setbacks for the contras and repeatedly extended on 
Managua’s initiative, enabled the two sides to refrain from large-scale 
offensive operations for months. The ceasefire sharply lowered the overall 
level of military confrontation and gave the people of Nicaragua a long- 
awaited respite as well as hope for peace. 

A new moral and intellectual climate is shaping up in the republic. 
In spite of massive pressure from the Episcopate, which takes an ultra¬ 
conservative approach to many issues, Christian dogma is beginning to 
coexist in the thinking of ordinary parishioners with revolutionary ideas 
and the ongoing construction of a new society. Even those believers who 
are dissatisfied with the defence priorities of the republic are coming to 
appreciate the significance of the support given by the World Council of 
Churches and millions of Catholics the world over to the fundamental 
principles of the revolution. And even the Vatican, which used to be 
wary of the Sandinista re\olution to say the least, pays heed to the na¬ 
tional reconciliation process in Nicaragua and amends its position to a 
degree. Be that as it may, the Commission for National Dialogue in Ma¬ 
nagua is headed by the Primate of the Nicaraguan Catholic Church, Car¬ 
dinal Miguel Obando-y-Bravo, 


i n describing inner political changes in Nicaragua today, special atten¬ 
tion should be given to the economic realities prevailing there now, 
above all in agriculture as the country’s principal economic activity. It 
is in this area that there are reserves largely determining the trend of 
further revolutionary changes. 

In Nicaragua, an extremely backward agrarian country where there 
were 160,000 landless peasant families before the revolution, with 40 per 
cent of the cultivated lands held by 2,000 latifundium owners, the key 
issue is a thorough restructuring of land tenure. On the face of it, the 
wide-ranging social transformations taking place in the countryside as¬ 
sure agriculture a long-awaited leap forward. The revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, pursuing its reform of land tenure, allotted rural working people 
nearly 180,000 rnanzanas of land in 1987 alone {one manzana equals 
0.7 hectare). Altogether it has distributed, according to Deputy Minister 
for the Agrarian Reform Alfonso Porras, about 1.3 million manzanas of 
land among 112,000 peasant families since it came to power, thereby 
providing a livelihood to at least 600,000 people. It is particularly im¬ 
portant to note that nearly one-third of Nicaraguan exports and one- 
fifth of the goods produced for domestic consumption come from coopera¬ 
tives brought into being by the agrarian reform. 

As it turns out, however, these radical changes are no panacea. Im¬ 
perfect purchase prices and a shortage of spares for farm machines ma¬ 
ke themselves felt. What the peasantry lacks to a degree is, among other 
things, awareness of its duty to the country. Tens of thousands of far¬ 
mers are used to working only under compulsion, and their approach 
to their new and much more exacting tasks is lukewarm. On getting 
land but having few obligations to the state, many of them only till a 
small part of their newdy-acquired plot and feed at best their own fa¬ 
milies. 

Meanwhile the.country is in much greater need than before of legu¬ 
mes, rice, meat, cotton, coffee, for alt this is an earnest of keeping up 
the flow' of indispensable imports. To function normally, the republic 
must annually import at least $800 million worth of goods. In theory, 
it must export as much. Yet here are some statistics due mainly to the 
undeclared war against Nicaragua. Traditional Nicaraguan exports in 
1987, which was not the worst year by the standards of the current cri¬ 
sis period, earned the country a mere $281 million. The rest of the re- 
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quisilo hard currency had to be obtained by borrowing from West Euro¬ 
pean and Latin American countries, through non-governmental coopera¬ 
tion and, above all else, by drawing on extensive and all-round assi¬ 
stance from socialist countries. 

Nicaraguan leading quarters are coming to realise that the task is 
nol lo stop gaps in meeting Nicaragua’s fuel, power and other require¬ 
ments but to carry out long-range, scientifically sound measures for the 
implementation of the country’s social and economic projects. An instan¬ 
ce of this may be the ongoing Soviet-assisted construction of the Mana- 
gua-Granada-Masaya irrigation system which promises to enable the 
republic lo meet its demand for rice. As regards cooperation with social¬ 
ist countries, whether bilateral or multilateral (through the CMEA), I»be- 
lieve it should have quantitative limits for each particular period and 
encourage a search for internal economic reserves by the Nicaraguans 
lliemselves rather than “feeding” them artificially for years. 

President Daniel Ortega of Nicaragua has told this writer that the 
.Sandinista leadership is well aware of the complexity of the country’s 
economic problems. “Functioning in the republic,” he said, “is a mixed 
economy guaranteed .by the constitution. This keeps tradesmen, handi¬ 
craftsmen and the petty bourgeoisie, i. e., the majority of the nation, on 
the side of the revolution or at least prevents them from deserting to 
the enemy camp. On the other hand, the same circumstance makes it very 
hard to adopt measures to stabilise the economy and sharply reduces 
the efficiency of state regulation of the economic sphere.” 

There is no escaping the regrettable conclusion that the resumption 
of the undeclared war in recent months has prevented the ruling San¬ 
dinista Front (SNLF) from using every opportunity to lessen the gravity 
of economic problems, ease the plight of the needy and expand the social 
base of the revolution so as to increase the chances of success in the 
policy of national reconciliation. What makes the situation distinctive is 
that after advancing a bold yet realistic programme for the restoration 
of peace and concord in the country, the revolutionary government met 
unprecedented resistance from home and foreign reaction. 

As a result, the government has yet to revitalise the national econo¬ 
my, win producers’ support for the prospect of normalising the domestic 
situation and readjust manpower, material and financial resources accor¬ 
dingly. Besides, Nicaraguan press comments indicate that the republic 
is .still hit by corruption, graft, speculation, red tape and administrative 
incompetence. 


W hile operating in the people's name and fundamental interests, the 
Nicaraguan authorities are still seen by some sections of the popula¬ 
tion as a supreme body whose mechanism of important decision-making, 
especially in the financial and economic sphere, is a closed book to the 
public and is not always accountable to it in parliamentary terms. Small 
wonder that the vicious falsehoods of La Prensa and other right-wing 
opposition media about “billions of dollars in foreign aid that have dis¬ 
appeared in the years of the revolution without leaving a trace” meet 
a certain response here and there. 

The purpose of the opposition’s particularly numerous propaganda 
ploys aimed at undermining the revolution is to win Cabinet posts as 
early as possible without regard lo the fact that Sandinista rule is an 
objective result of the SNLF’s success in the 1984 general election. The 
Nicaraguan leadership has repeatedly reaffirmed its readiness to recog¬ 
nise any outcome of the next elections even if they should prove un¬ 
favourable to the SNLF. But the opposition is in a hurry and therefore 
asks: Will influential representatives of other legal parties and non- 
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party people be allowed in the near future to join in government in prac¬ 
tice or have to stay in the shadow until the next general election? Is 
there at least some chance of a structural evolution of the present Nica¬ 
raguan government leading to its transformation into a coalition govern¬ 
ment bypassing the constitution now in force? 

These revealing formulations are largely painful to the revolutionary 
regime. They are painful if only because many members of the legal op¬ 
position fought actively against the Somoza dictatorship until the vic¬ 
torious year 1979. But now these independent leaders are at best com¬ 
pelled to speechify in the National Assembly. And they point out that 
in Afghanistan or, say, Kampuchea the government includes advocates 
of a bourgeois republic and even monarchists. 

Taking exception to such comparisons, the Sandinistas’ Barricada 
wrote that “it is wrong to draw a parallel between the settlement of the 
situation around Afghanistan and the problem of Nicaragua”. Naturally, 
the paper appreciated the Geneva accords, which it saw as a “triumph 
of the peace-loving foreign policy of the new Soviet leadership”. Howe¬ 
ver, Managua plainly intends to do without analogies with national re¬ 
conciliation policies of Afghanistan. This tendency is perfectly under¬ 
standable—the government and people of the republic have reason to be 
proud, for they have inflicted most telling reverses on the rebels and are 
now in firm control of practically the whole territory of the country. This 
may be why, until a relatively short time ago, the SNLF leadership ru¬ 
led out the slightest possibility of direct talks with the contras. But rea¬ 
lity is apparently stronger than political guidelines, and so talks got off 
to a start. It may well be that in the national interests the Sandinistas 
look for new forms of cooperation with patriotic members of the opposi¬ 
tion. 

The SNLF is under sustained fire for spending over 40 per cent of 
budget appropriations on defence, which the opposition considers to be 
out of proportion to the size of the country. Well, it quite may be that 
the republic’s army is the largest in the region. Counter-revolutionaries 
seize on this to dangle the body of Nicaragua’s “excessive militarisation” 
before neighbouring countries, claiming that the Sandinista regime is 
maintained “by bayonets and not by popular support”. The answer to 
this is that the revolution cannot be blamed for the war unleashed aga¬ 
inst it and must be able to defend itself, as Lenin pointed out. But for 
the hostile activity of home and foreign reaction, it could exercise its 
other inalienable right, that of reappraising its defence effort with due 
regard to the policy of national reconciliation and the contras’ obvious 
reverses. Every demobilised battalion of the Sandinista People’s Army 
and every column of trucks restored to peaceful uses would help tangibly 
in improving food supply, building new schools and out-patient hospitals 
and importing additional consumer goods. 

On the other hand, there is no ignoring the persisting threat of di¬ 
rect US aggression. Hence the imperative need for a regular army as 
well as for tens of thousands of armed reservists and people’s volun¬ 
teers. 


T he parties to the Nicaraguan conflict are unprepared, if in differing 
degrees, for peaceful development. I have already mentioned the main 
aspects of Sandinista policy. But can it be denied that the chief obstacle 
to a settlement is associated with Washington's dangerous strategy. The 
US Republican administration’s anti-Sandinista policy has been Justly 
condemned by the International Court at The Hague; Washington has 
gone through the ignominy of “Iran-contras” and other unpleasant expe¬ 
riences. Nevertheless, its policy towards Nicaragua remains even more 
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obslriiclive than in regard to other regional conflicts, in whose case it 
stands for a political settlement, at least nominally. Writes Arthur Schle- 
singer, a noted US journalist: “One can only suppose that George Shultz, 
generally a sensible man, must have decided to turn Central America 
over to the right-wing ideologues in exchange for a free hand in more con¬ 
sequential parts of the world. No other theory can easily account for the 
survival of Mr. Abrams, an official with no visible qualifications for the 
job, who is both disbelieved on Capitol Hill and disliked by Latin Ame¬ 
ricans. Today we see Mr. Abrams’s Central American policies in specta¬ 
cular collapse: in Panama, in Honduras, in Nicaragua.” ^ 

This is echoed by The Christian Science Monitor, saying that US po¬ 
licy in Central America aimed at toppling the legitimate government in 
Nicaragua, has sulTered a reverse. It would be hard to disagree with 
those who think so. The aggressive statements on the "Nicaraguan ques¬ 
tion” coming from the White House, the State Department and the Pen¬ 
tagon are in sharp contrast to public opinion as well as to common sen¬ 
se. Suffice it to say that the United States by causing through its policy 
of blockade direct-and indirect damage amounting to $12.3 billion, also 
dealt a blow to its potential ally, Nicaraguan businessmen belonging to 
the right-wing opposition. The White House rejects direct talks with the 
Sandinista government although this kind of dialogue, if conducted ob¬ 
jectively and without interference in one another’s internal affairs, might 
well pave the way for the early restoration of peace in Nicaragua. 

It was not until recent months that Washington revised its policy to 
a degree by adopting the so-called Melton Plan in an attempt to make 
up for a temporary reduction of support for armed anti-Sandinista forma¬ 
tions through the US Congress’s fault. Put forward as an emergency 
measure by the former US Ambassador in Nicaragua, the plan was in¬ 
tended to increase the strength of the anti-Sandinista legal opposition 
many times over, dislodge the Sandinistas from power by fomenting mass 
discontent in the country and form a “government of national salvation”. 

But even this seemingly modified plan betrays a feeble imprint of 
the earlier, strictly militarist guidelines of the notorious Santa Fc docu¬ 
ment, which virtually predetermined the US Republican administration’s 
aggressive, hegemonistic aims in Central America even before Reagan 
became President. 

Any evidence of direct complicity of US agents in subversion against 
people’s power in Nicaragua causes resentment or even fury on the Po¬ 
tomac. There was, for one, that frank statement by Speaker of the Hou¬ 
se Jim Wright, who said that CIA agents in Managua were using the 
whole “classical” array of subversive methods in an attempt to destabi¬ 
lise the Sandinista regime. This angered both the administration as a 
whole and the President. Yet there was nothing “reprehensible” about 
the Congressman’s statement. Here is what he said: “I didn’t think it 
was proper for our government to provoke a riot or antogonize officials 
into foolish overreact ions. I said we should be encouraging the peace 
process, not disrupting it.”® 

The so called programme of US henchmen from the military opposi¬ 
tion camp continues to be a miserable concoction which was reaffirmed 
at the contras meeting in the Dominican Republic. This “programme” 
is still fraught with hatred for Nicaraguan revolutionary government. 


T he main theatre of rebel operations still lies in the highland northern 
area of the country. It is these departments—Jinotega, Nueva Sego¬ 
via and others—that apparently continue supplying the armed opposition 
with manpower and aiding it in other ways. Otherwise it would have 
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been impossible for the contras to maintain their strength for months 
even at its present level, an estimated 10,000. However, it would be un¬ 
wise to exaggerate the negative role of the area, for operating there are 
also many supporters of the revolution, units of rural self-defence and 
the people’s volunteer corps. It was there that the anti-imperialist struggle 
led by the “free men’s general”, Augusto Cesar Sandino, centred in the 
1920s. Even so, if the term Vendee is still applicable, this sad comparison 
fits the northern and some central areas of Nicaragua. 

People in the mountainous north have much fewer memories of the 
repressive practices of the overthrown dictatorial clan than inhabitants 
of the heavily populated Pacific coast. The fact that small and middle 
peasants are scattered over a large area and hardly communicate makes 
for the conservation of religious and political prejudice and, indeed, for 
the general backw'ardness of the region. Somoza took advantage of this 
by recruiting there many of (ho Tigers (statutory designation of the dic¬ 
tatorship’s National Guards) whom he used for roundups, shootings and 
punitive expeditions. “Northerners” often engaged in marauding, and 
what they looted arrived in Jinotega and Nueva Segovia with photo¬ 
graphs of “brave deeds” accomplished in suppressing defenceless com¬ 
patriots. 

The civil w'ar that broke out in the wake of the 1979 revolution led 
to differentiation among political forces. Many inhabitants of the area 
back revolutionary changes, others are perplexed, and still others, who 
lived comfortably under Somoza, find themselves on the opposite side 
of the barricade. And then there is Honduras next door, where thousands 
of Nicaraguan youths were forced to go in the early years of the unde¬ 
clared war to be trained in sabotage, arson and murder. Making common 
cause with them are thoGc who have deserted from the army in the 
field—a phenomenon which regrettably occurs. As for the army units’ 
pursuit of contras and regular combing operations, some of them pro¬ 
duce no results in the north. This is generally due to many bandits hav¬ 
ing relatives and hence a safe refuge on nearly every farmstead. Be¬ 
sides, nearby mountain trails lead across the frontier. 

Be lhat as it may, the counter-revolution still has a minimum of 
armed supporters—temporary or permanent ones—who are fighting be¬ 
cause they are paid for it in US dollars or because they want to retrieve 
their one-time privileges. However, this does not make them a political 
monolith. Last summer and autumn, discord among the contras went from 
bad to w'orse more than once. The voices of “moderates” wanting to 
respond to the amnesty announced by the government were drowned out 
by the bellicose slogans of those who have learnt nothing but the art of 
killing or possibly refuse to do anything else. They are no real alterna¬ 
tive to the government, ex-president Nixon admitted recently. This came 
from a staunch advocate of a US policy on Latin America based on 
strength. 


M arches and swift attacks on the inner political scene are gradually 
giving w'ay to trench warfare in the interest of the survival and ad¬ 
vancement of the Sandinista revolution. For all the dangers still threa¬ 
tening the revolution, the overly categorical dilemma—“Win or go back 
to the mountains”—has been taken off the agenda. 

The theatre of “trench warfare” is not impassable forests atone. The 
“frontline” runs across Nicaragua’s crisis-ridden economy and zigzags 
bizarrely across the panorama of public sentiments. Earlier aims—very 
radical ones—have been shelved on both sides of the frontline. The con¬ 
tras and their patrons no longer expect to burst into Managua “on the 
heels of defeated Sandinistas”. Nor does the government assert any 
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longer (hat an end to (he armed conflict, which is what the people desire, 
will immediately open the road to social progress for the republic and 
bring affluence into every home. Months of a relative lull on the fronts 
have shown that a revitalisation of the country’s multistructural economy 
even in peacetime conditions will require as much effort as the mobilisa¬ 
tion of the economy to resist aggression. 

For the time being, the struggle is aimed at capturing various posi- 
lions, various “hills” or “heights”. One height, very important for the 
Nicaraguan government, is to revive business activity in the private 
sectcjr, to make it serve the revolution. In the socio-political sphere, the 
problem is to determine in more precise terms whom the republic's 
leadership will have to cooperate with in carrying forward the national 
liberation process and democratising society. 

The Nicaraguan revolution is faced with far too many urgent tasks. 
While some of them are being accomplished, others have yet to be tack¬ 
led. Still, the Sandinista people’s revolution has been going on for nine 
years —years punctuated with tensions and anxieties as well as with ad¬ 
vances and victories. And while the Sandinistas have not yet attained 
all the goals that seemed so near in 1979, they remain in the forefront 
of Ihc people’s heroic struggle for national and social liberation, for last¬ 
ing peace and stability in the region. 

Regional conflicts, including the Nicaraguan conflict, can be settled 
provided the right of nations to self-determination and independent de¬ 
velopment, their freedom of choice, is respected and there is no inter¬ 
ference in their internal alTairs. 

* V. I. l.eiiiii, Colteileed Works. Vol. 4.'j, Moscow, Progrc.s.s Publi.shers, 1970, 
p. 307. 

* The Wall Sir eel Journal. April I’l, I'188. 

’ Washington Post, Sepl. 2), 1988. 



FOREIGN-POLICY MAKING IN WASHINGTON 


Hedrick SMITH 


O ne enduring myth of American politics is that foreign policy is run— 
and is supposed to be run—by the secretary of State. It is also a 
ritual of our presidential campaigns for challengers to denounce the dis¬ 
array of the existing foreign policy team and to promise reform that will 
bring unity and clarity. It has been made by every American President 
since John F. Kennedy—made, and then broken, by all but one of them. 

Kennedy’s secretary of State was Dean Rusk, but on Vietnam and 
arms control, he more frequently look his cues from Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara. Lyndon Johnson’s pattern was similar. Richard 
Nixon installed William P. Rogers as secretary of Stale but Henry Kis¬ 
singer, as national security adviser, ran policy on Nixon’s behalf. After 
Kissinger shifted to Ihe State Department, he reigned supreme under 
President Ford—the first strongman secretary of Slate since John Foster 
Dulles under Eisenhower (making Ford the one recent president to let 
State run foreign policy) Jimmy Carter vacillated between Secretary of 
Slate Cyrus Vance and National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Vance finally resigning after objecting in vain to Carter’s ill-fated mis¬ 
sion to rescue American hostages in Iran. 

Reagan fils the historic pattern. Initially, Reagan picked Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr., as secretary of Stale—impressed with Haig’s strong anti¬ 
communist views, his military career, and his White House experience... 
Haig never got to taste Kissinger’s glories. Just before his Senate con¬ 
firmation hearings in January 1981, Haig’s policy turf and his role as 
the nation’s number one diplomat were trampled on by Defense Secre¬ 
tary-designate Caspar Weinberger. 

George Shultz, the next secretary of State, spent years battling the 
same forces, trying to control his diplomatic bailiwick. Shultz was con¬ 
stantly reacting to inroads from Weinberger and from four successive 
national security advisers: Bill Clark, Bud McFarlauc, John Poindexter, 
and Frank Carlucci. Reagan would consult others and blithely bypass 
his secretary of State and simply inform him at the eleventh hour of 
major decisions: huge American troop manoeuvers in Central America in 
1983, which affected regional policy, withdrawal of American Marines 
from Lebanon in 1984, which drastically altered Shultz’s diplomacy; 
adopting a new nuclear doctrine with his Strategic Defense Initiative in 
1983, which altered arms control policy, plunging ahead with his secret 
arms deals with Iran. Each time, Shultz objected belatedly to the presi¬ 
dent—to no avail. 

Indeed, as the Iranian arms scandal surfaced in November 1986, 
Shultz was forced to the ultimate indignity for a secretary of State— 
admitting on national television that he did not have “the authority lo 
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speak for the entire Administration” on its most acute policy issue. In 
short, he was out in the cold. 

In managing foreign policy, a president has two main options: One 
model is to frame an overall strategy with one chief adviser and have 
this collaborator put policy into practice, forcing other senior officials 
to fall in line. Richard Nixon used this formula with Henry Kissinger 
in withdrawing American forces from Vietnam and in scoring break¬ 
throughs with the Soviet Union and China. 

The other presidential option is to follow an essentially reactive po¬ 
licy, responding to world events, improvising policy strands as opportu¬ 
nities arise or as the public mood—or the president’s own mood-chan¬ 
ges, because there is no grand design. Essentially this was Reagan’s 
approach. His typical method for reaching major decisions—though the¬ 
re were crurial exceptions, among them the Iranian arms deals—was to 
have his principal policy advisers debate the options in front of him, 
groping for consensus. In Meese’s image, this cast Reagan as “chairman 
of the board,” listening and deciding. 

That hunt for a collegial consensus sometimes left Reagan captive 
to stalemates and policy paralysis because his favorite advisers dis¬ 
agreed sharply—a problem that Carter also had... Like Jimmy Carter, 
Reagan vacillated between policies and policy advisers. The Weinberger 
faction would prod him to institute an economic embargo against a So¬ 
viet natural gas pipeline to Western Europe, and Shultz would later 
get him to lift the embargo. Shultz and his policy allies'would talk the 
President into sending American Marines into Lebanon, and Weinberger 
would persuade Reagan to pull them out. The Pentagon crowd pushed 
a brand new interpretation of the Anti-Ballistics Missile Treaty of 1972, 
and Shultz raced back from a trip to prevent Reagan from implement¬ 
ing the new interpretation. This endless tug-of-war within Reagan’s 
inner circle made Reaganisrn less consistent in practice than Reagan’s 
speeches sounded. 

TRIBAL RIVALRIES 

THE FACTIONAL STRIFE that plagued the making of Reagan’s fo¬ 
reign policy will outlive Reagan—just as it preceded his presidency— 
because it lies deeply imbedded in our governmental system. Most of the 
skirmishes of the Reagan period are microcosms of the foreign policy 
game. They fit a pattern of bureaucratic tribal warfare—institutional 
conllict fired by the pride, interests, loyalties, and jealousies of large 
bureaucratic clans, protecting their policy turf and using guile as well 
as argument to prevail in the battle over policy. 

The clashes between cabinet secretaries such as Shultz and Weinber¬ 
ger arc collisions at the tips of bureaucratic icebergs. Their disagree¬ 
ments are an echo of long, bitter feuds within previous administrations, 
a reminder of the institutional competition built into the structure of the 
executive branch—some of it healthy and necessary, some of it rancid 
and futile. 

The patterns of conflict are well established in the national security 
triangle formed by the State Department, Defense Department, and the 
White House national security staff. It’s like the old proverb, “Two’s 
company, three’s crowd.” Invariably there’s and odd man out, disent- 
ing, battling for the president’s ear. Sometimes all three act like odd men 
out. 

In some administrations, the running warfare is mainly b&tween Sta¬ 
te and Defense... But when the leaders of State and Defense get along 
reasonably, as they did in the Carter administration, then State is usu¬ 
ally at swords’ points with the White House. 
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The truth is that presidential promises to put the secretary of State 
in charge of foreign policy are virtually impossible to deliver on. Pre¬ 
sidents enjoy their own power of diplomatic initiative too much to let 
control of foreign policy pass to a secretary of State, and White House 
aides exploit presidential vanity to assert their power over policy. 

What is more, the machinery of American foreign policy has become 
so sprawling and cumbersome that no one has exclusive domain over 
foreign and national security policy. In addition to the State and Defen¬ 
se Departments, the inner group on arms issues includes the national 
security adviser and other presidential aides, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Arms Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency. More broadly, the foreign policy apparatus embraces the 
Agency for International Development, the United Slates Information 
Agency, and the Peace Corps. On economic policy, add the Treasury 
Department, Commerce Department, Agriculture Department, and the 
president’s special trade representative. In the intelligence field, the CIA 
plus Slate’s intelligence branch, the Defense Intelligence Agency, the 
National Security Agency (which breaks foreign codes by electronic 
eavesdroping), and the National Reconnaissance Organization (which 
runs spy satellites). 

Seeking some structure for the labyrinth, five successive presidents 
set up interagency groups to coordinate different policies. By Reagan’s 
second term, there were twenty-five senior interagency groups (high- 
level), fifty-five interagency groups (mid-level), and more than one hun¬ 
dred other task forces, committees, and working groups. And all were ri¬ 
ven by institutional rivalries. 

While tribal warfare feeds off bad personal chemistry at the top, it is 
really driven by more basic organizational imperatives. Generally, cabi¬ 
net officials become champions of the bureaucratic legions below, the 
advocates of their agencies— localitis, in Washington lingo. Exceptions 
do occur, but usually policy makers identify national security with the 
programs, actions, budgets, roles, and functions—the very essence—of 
the agency they run. Their instinct is to influence presidential policy to 
foster the growth and importance of their own agencies. Typically, the 
policy options they promote are the ones which they will carry out if the 
president approves. 

As James Reston of The New York Times says; “Where you stand de¬ 
pends on where you sit.’’ In short, an official’s policy viewpoint flows 
from his or her job. The Slate Department has a vested interest in dip¬ 
lomacy, negotiations, stable relations with other countries, summit meet¬ 
ings, and making concessions to get concessions in return. The Pentagon 
has a vested interest in building up forces, buying and selling arms, 
making deployments, creating a show of force, getting the technological 
jump on the Russians, and persuading others of the worst-case danger if 
the Russians get a jump on us. The stock in trade of the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency is spying and covert operations. The White House, ever 
mindful of the president’s political standing, wants bold-sounding initia¬ 
tives—either tough talk or peace proposals, to make the president look 
good politically. 

Other laws of political behavior and Washington sociology affect the 
foreign policy game, regardless of party or administration. We take it 
for granted that Congress will battle with the executive branch, usually 
over money but also over foreign policy, especially since the Vietnam 
War. But more is at work here than traditional clashes between institu¬ 
tions. People’s differing functions and careers play affect how policy is 
made, as much as institutional boxes do. 

What is involved is not just a conflict of two branches of government 
but a clash of two different cultures: the open brawling of Capitol Hill 
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and the hidden processes of executive agencies. Basically, politicians and 
bureaucrats represent tAvo different personality types, playing two diffe¬ 
rent games. By nature and function, they are bound to clash. 

Succe.ss of each group requires stringly different behavior. For 
starters, the foreign policy bureaucrat has a passion for anonymity and 
the congressman a passion for publicity. The reasons are simple: The 
keys to survival and advancement for a bureaucrat are operating effici¬ 
ently in private and staying out of trouble. The key to reelection for a 
congressman is making a name for himself, often by making a public 
fuss. The bureaucrat benefits by blending in; the congressman, by speak¬ 
ing out. The bureaucrat makes his way by developing professional ex¬ 
pertise; the congressman by being a quick-study generalist who can jump 
from field to field, exploiting political openings. 

Officials in.side the administration try to address other governments 
with one voice, one policy line. Career diplomats, and even Pentagon 
officials, want to conduct their negotiations with foreign governments in 
private. One of their most vital goals is to have stable, friendly rela¬ 
tions with countries such as South Korea, the Philippines, Greece, and 
Turkey, and that means avoiding noisy squabbles over human rights or 
military bases. Their tendency is to cast policy in terms of national 
interest, to avoid crises with other governments, to minimize the impact 
of crises when then arise, and to seek .solutions through mutual accommo¬ 
dation. 

Those characteristics invite clashes with Congress. In the Capitol 
Hill game, there is a political payoff for senators and House members 
who cultivate reputations for independence, by challenging the establish¬ 
ed foreign policy line. 

Obviously, debate is healthy for winnowing out bad ideas and formu¬ 
lating sound, durable policy, but it can alco be paralyzing when divi¬ 
sions run rampant inside an administration Then, it takes some grand 
design to give shape to policy, and a powerful hand at the center to 
control the clutter and cacaphony of government. Kennedy and Nixon, 
both bright, intensely curious and assertive, reached out to resolve in¬ 
ternal controversy. Kennedy probed the bureaucracy. Nixon and Kissin¬ 
ger labored above it. But President Reagan’s normal slack desingage- 
ment from foreign policy, except during the run up to a summit meeting 
or in some crisis, fed conflict within his foreign-policy apparatus. 

What’s more, Reagan’s well-advertised preference for consensus 
among his advisers rewarded obstinacy. A holdout knew the president 
was reluctant to move without his assent. In his first term especially, 
Reagan’s urge for collcgialism made it hard to formulate policy. It in¬ 
creased the power of obstruction. 

“It’s almost impossible to move because the American position has 
to be checked with so many people. State, Defense, Joint Chiefs, NSC, 
White House, the Arms Control Agency,” groaned a top Reagan aide, ex¬ 
hausted by internal strife. “The biggest problem in government is that 
there are too many overlapping functions. Too many people are doing 
the same job. That creates turf problems and infighting, and you can’t 
get anything done.” 

POLICY BY PREEMPTIVE STRIKE 

ONE CASE OF PROLONGED paralysis was the epic bureaucratic 
battle fought in the Reagan administration over the Strategic Arms li¬ 
mitation Treaty signed by President Carter in 1979. It look Ronald 
Reagan nearly six years to decide what to do about that treaty, known 
in the arms control fraternity as SALT II. 

In the 1980 campaign, Reagan condemned the Carter treaty as “fa- 
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tally flawed.” What galled Reagan and his hawkish advisers was SALT 
II’s acceptance of the nuclear status quo. They felt the treaty legitimi¬ 
zed Moscow’s huge arsenal of heavy, multiwarhead missiles and creat¬ 
ed a “window of vulnerability” for American land-based ICBM’s—years 
when the American force was vulnerable to Soviet attack. Reagan vili¬ 
fied SALT II as false arms control because it sought only arms limita¬ 
tion —limits on future buildups—but not actual reduction in existing 
nuclear arsenals. Late in the campaign, Reagan pledged to negotiate 
a new treaty. The implication was that he would quickly discard 
SALT II. 

But paradoxically, once Reagan was in office, he got hooked into 
keeping Carter’s treaty by failing to understand how the foreign policy 
game is played. He got trapped by a typical bureaucratic skirmish— 
because the White House did not grasp its significance. This was one 
of those quintessential behind-the-scenes Washington episodes that ba¬ 
rely causes a ripple in the press and is often missed entirely by TV. Yet 
its outcome established an important policy line for nearly six years. 

That first skirmish was a microcosm of the foreign policy game, ploy 
and counterploy between some of very sharp policy players. On. March 
3, 1981, just five weeks into Reagan’s term, John Lehman, the outspoken 
Navy secretary, fired the first official Rcaganite salvo against SALT II. 

Even though arms control was not his bailiwick, Lehman made the 
opening move. He told reporters that the United States should stop com¬ 
plying with both SALT I and SALT II. 

Ranking State Department officials favored SALT II. They saw bene¬ 
fits in the limits it imposed on Soviet multiwarhead missile deployments 
and believed it helped the Ifnited States monitor and predict Soviet 
weapons development. Some State officials, having helped develop the 
SALT I and SALT II agreements, had a personal stake in them. As a 
former NATO commander, Secretary Haig knew that West European 
governments liked the SALT treaties because they set a climate of ac¬ 
commodation between East and West. Also, Haig reasoned that it was 
unwise to scrap an existing treaty without something to replace it. 

Haig reacted swiftly to Lehman’s encroachment on his turf; he deci¬ 
ded to “countermand” Lehman’s statement. Otherwise, Lehman’s com¬ 
ments would gain legitimacy; they would be read in government circ¬ 
les and foreign embassies as the authoritative word on Reagan’s policy. 
There was no time—and for that matter no inclination at State—to check 
with the Reagan White House, where both National Security Adviser 
Richard Allen and his boss, presidential counselor Edvin Meese, shared 
Lehman’s antipathy to SALT 11. Haig acted on his own, using news¬ 
papers to fix a policy line. Haig had his spokesman phone a statement 
to The New York Times and The Washington Post, just before their 
evening deadlines. That timing insured headline play for the State De¬ 
partment, repudiating Lehman and setting out Haig’s policy. 

The statement crafted by Haig and two high officials, Larry Eagle- 
burger and Richard Burt, was a masterpiece of bureaucratic gamesman¬ 
ship, for it was disarmingly simple but it had major policy impact. The 
statement said that arms-control policy was being reviewed and that 
“no decision has yet been taken on our adherence to existing SALT 
agreements.” Then it added; “John Lehman’s statements on SALT, as 
reported by the press, were not authorized, nor did they reflect admini¬ 
stration policy. While we are reviewing our SALT policy, we will take 
no action that would undercut existing agreements, so long as the So¬ 
viet Union exersises the same restraint [emphasis added]. 

Indeed the next morning, Reagan was perplexed by news reports of 
anonymous officials saying that the United States would not undercut 
SALT II. “Who in the world is saying that?” he demanded. No one had 
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forewarned him. When Reagan learned Haig was the source, he let the 
matter drop, not sensing its importance. Reagan’s White House aides, 
still relatively new to high-level infighting, felt powerless to overrule 
Haig at that point. 

That early skirmish was a critical moment for the Reagan presiden¬ 
cy, though few people then recognized it as such. It showed that Rea¬ 
gan came into office lacking a master plan for foreign policy; he was 
preoccupied with his domestic economic program. So when SALT II 
came up quickly, neither he nor his White House aides had a policy fra¬ 
mework for dealing with it. 

THE ELEPHANT VS. THE TERRIER 

FROM MY OBSERVATION, there are four paths to dominance on 
national .security policy for a secretary of State. Path number one is 
to be clearly designated by the president as the policy architect, the pre¬ 
sident’s alter ego. This is what President Truman granted two secreta¬ 
ries of State, George Marshall and Dean Acheson; it is what Dwight 
Eisenhower did for John Foster Dulles. Truman and Eisenhower exerci¬ 
sed supreme power occasionally, but on most issues they let their secre¬ 
taries of State reign. Except for Henry Kissinger in the mid-1970s, more 
recent secretaries have lacked this clearcut mandate. 

Path number two is to grab power by bureaucratic fiat and preemp- 
iiwe policy moves. That was Haig’s tactic in 1981: seizing the initiative 
before his rivals had learned the power game. It won Haig some skir¬ 
mishes. The risk, as Haig found out, is that this tactic makes a policy¬ 
maker look power hungry to his president and to rival officials, who find 
ways of getting even. 

Path number three to policy victories is to end-run cabinet rivals 
and privately sell the president on a policy action, without having to 
answer the counterarguments and crossfire of other officials. George 
Shultz did that on occasion and so did Caspar Weinberger, not to men¬ 
tion Reagan’s national security advisers. In fact, the end run became 
a trademark of the foreign policy game under Reagan—on arms cont¬ 
rol, Central America, strategic defense, and most notably, on the Ira¬ 
nian arms deals. 

But equally typical of the Reagan period, and other administrations, 
is path number four: marshaling bureaucratic alliances and waging a 
campaign to sway the president with support from cohorts in other 
agencies, in Congress, and among allies abroad. 

The long-term policy jousting over the SALT II treaty was just such 
a marathon tug-of-war between rival policy clans. It was classic bu¬ 
reaucratic tribal warfare, with Shultz and Weinberger deploying forces 
like tribal chieftains. 

SALT II BATTLE OF THE CLANS 

WEINBERGER'S ANTAGONISM to all past arms-control treaties, 
especially SALT II, appealed to Reagan’s gut instincts. In a debate be¬ 
fore a president who has no taste for details, subtlety and complexity 
lose out. The hard-line simplifier has important advantages. Uncertainty 
and ambiguity do not cloud his views or slow his manocuvers. One Wein- 
herger-Perle gambit was to establish an appealing-sounding, hard-line 
position and then discredit anything less as “selling out.’’ State De¬ 
partment officials complained that the Wcinbergcr-Perle terms were 
unrealistic because they required Moscow to restructure its nuclear for¬ 
ces without imposing equal burdens on Washington. State urged “nego¬ 
tiability”, something within reach of the Russians; Perle derided negotia- 
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biUty as “cowardice." Weinberger hammered his fine: Moscow could 
not be trusted to make and keep agreements, and on important Ameri¬ 
can weapons system should be compromised unless Moscow gave up 
more. Weinberger was on the oflensive. 

Shultz’s game was defensive, for he lacked one normal asset of the 
secretary of State. Usually, in the battle of policy coalitions, a sec¬ 
retary of Stale tries to position himself at the political center of the 
national security community—as a broker between the hawkish, hard-line 
right and the pro-arms-control left. In the Carter administration, Secre¬ 
tary of Slate Cyrus Vance had done that—with Paul Warnke, as the 
chief arms negotiator and director of the Arms Control and Disarma¬ 
ment Agency, on his left pressing for an arms agreement, and with De¬ 
fense Secretary Harold Brown and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on his 
right, raising cautions and opposing concessions. In that lineup, the 
Stale Department can forgo compromises for the president. 

But Shultz never got that chance because the normal political lineup 
got switched in the Reagan administration. Instead of the Arms Control 
and Disarmametit Agency (ACDA) advocating arms agreements, Rea¬ 
gan’s ACDA was manned by hard-liners in league with Weinberger. 
That left Shultz on the left flank—not in the center, and it hurt his bar¬ 
gaining leverage. 

Nonetheless, Shultz had important allies. At State, his arms guru 
was Paul Nitze, a slender, silver-haired former Wall Street investment 
'oanker who had helped negotiate Nixon’s 1972 arms treaties. Initially 
Nitze had fought SALT II, and he had strong credentials among hard¬ 
liners; now, he wanted to save SALT 11. But the critical balance was 
swung by National Security Adviser Biid McFarlane and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. McFarlane believed in arms control, saw value in 
SALT II and did not think American security had been seriously dama¬ 
ged by Soviet violations of arms treaties. McFarlane’s support was pi¬ 
votal, for when secretaries of State and Defense disagree, the national 
security adviser can lip the balance with the president. It was more 
ticklish for the Joint Chiefs to help Shultz. Since Weinberger oversaw 
their budgets, they could ill afford to declare open revolt, but as career¬ 
ists, they were inclined to keep SALT 11. Careerists tend to favor conti- 
nuinty in policy, whereas In-and-outers—Reagan’s political appointees 
in the Pentagon—were eager to make a fresh mark on policy. 

In a tough bureaucratic fight on arms control, the military chiefs 
play a crucial role. A politically astute president wants them on his 
side on arms issues—especially if Congress may second-guess the pre¬ 
sident. In 1979, Carter had gotten endorsement from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) for his SALT II treaty. In Reagan’s first two years, mi¬ 
litary men had defended it to him: first, Haig; then General David Jones, 
the JCS chairman whom Reagan inherited from Carter; and later. Vice 
Admiral Bobby Inman, the widely respected deputy director of CIA. 

For years, the American intelligence community and past administra¬ 
tions had been divided over whether Moscow had violated those trea¬ 
ties; In early 1983, a Reagan interagency task force was hopelessly mired 
in disagreement on that i.ssue. Then Ken Adelman, who became director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in April, 1983, bypassed 
the deadlock by doing a report in his agency, which found Moscow guil¬ 
ty... He teamed secretly with conservative Republican senators such as 
Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming, James McClure of Idaho, and Jesse Helms 
of North Carolina to have Congress require that Reagan make public 
ACDA’s report. 

The Kremlin inadvertently helped the Weinberger clan. In summer 
1983, American spy satellites discovered a huge new radar facility—a 
building five football fields long and twenty-four stories high—-in the 
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Krasnoyarsk region of East Siberia. Washington objected that under the 
1972 ABM (antiballistic mussile) Treaty, no such radar site was permit¬ 
ted hundreds of miles inland. Each side was permitted big radars near 
its frontiers for early warning of attack. But a radar stuck deep in the 
country looked like battle-management radar, a facility to help direct 
antimissile defenses. Under the ABM Treaty, such defenses were for¬ 
bidden except at one limited site. The Krasnoyarsk radar gave new 
ammunition to Weinberger, Adelman and company. 

On January 23, 1984, Reagan sent a revised version of Adelman’s 
report to Congress, accusing Moscow of several outright violations of 
treaties and agreements. 

That first report was sharply disputed. Pro-arms-conlrol moderates 
and liberals, as well as some conservatives in Congress, questioned the 
evidence. The report itself acknowledged the evidence was “somewhat 
ambiguous.” ...State Department officials argued that Moscow had 
complied with the main SALT limits, that violations were marginal, and 
that SALT II was still a net plus for the United States. The official milit¬ 
ary Judgment was similar—and it had important sway with Reagan. 

Shultz’s gambit was different. Like many a power-game player, he did 
not want to lose, for losses are a blow to prestige. So Shultz did not buck 
the president head on. He and McFarlane figured that Reagan would 
insist on taking some action to punish Moscow for arms violations; they 
tried a middle course. Instead of dismantling the old Poseidon submarine, 
they proposed drydocking it. Technically, drydocking , would violate 
SALT II limits, but it would take the old sub out of service and give 
Reagan time to decide what to do with it for the long run. Shulthz’s 
gambit was a policy hedge, aiming at fuzzing the decision and winning 
the fight. At a National Security Council meeting on June 3, 1985, Shultz 
urged Reagan to “keep the high ground” politically—not be the one pub¬ 
licly to annul SALT II. 

Also, Shultz and McFarlane persuaded Reagan to delay his decision 
on SALT II for ten days to let Shultz sound out the Allies at a NATO 
meeting in Portugal. Shultz knew in advance he had NATO on his side. 
The European leaders pul great stock in Soviet-American arms agree¬ 
ments. They were not persuaded that Soviet arms violations were serious. 
They did not want the West—the United States—to take the onus of 
annulling SALT II. And they wanted nothing to disrupt plans for a 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit. Shultz cabled Reagan NATO’s views from 
Portugal, and a senior Reagan aide told me the cable had impact with 
the president. 

Armed with Allied support, Shultz and McFarlane shifted their posi¬ 
tion and proposed that Reagan dismantle the submarine’s missile bays 
in full compliance with SALT II. In a final memorandum to Reagan I 
was told McFarlane recommended that Reagan abide by SALT II, call 
for Moscow to halt arms violations and offer to go the “extra mile” by 
giving Moscow more time to reform. That is the course Reagan announc¬ 
ed on June 10, 1985. In sum, Shultz, backed by McFarlane and the Joint 
Chiefs, won. 

But a key axiom of the Washington power game is that no bureaucra¬ 
tic war is over until the loser accepts final defeat. Weinberger did not. 
In fact, McFarlane, as the man in the middle, devised a compromise 
that gave Weinberger’s clan an important consolation prize—and a new 
opening. For Reagan, at McFarlane’s urging, laid out tough terms for 
testing Moscow’s future behavior on three counts; whether arms viola¬ 
tions continued, how seriously the Soviets negotiated, and wjiether they 
slowed their military buildup. Weinberger was told to grade Soviet 
actions and propose ’’proportionate” countermeasures if Moscow did not 
measure up. That set up another battle over SALT II in 1986. 
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1986: SHIFTING ALLIANCES KILL SALT II 

WITH CONGRESS, Weinberger’s unyielding hard line backfired. But 
not with Reagan, for it put Shultz perennially on the defensive, trying 
to protect this policy from Weinberger’s sallies. In 1985, for example, 
when Weinberger was savaging SALT II, Shultz emphasized that the 
timing and the politics were bad for getting out of the treaty. But by 
1986, the ground had shifted. 

Inside the administration, Shultz lost his clan. McFarlane was replac¬ 
ed by John Poindexter, his deputy, who did not favor SALT II. Poin¬ 
dexter was an active duty Navy admiral with an eye to becoming chief of 
naval operations, which made him technically Weinberger’s subordinate 
and extra mindful of his views. In addition, there was a new chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—Admiral William J. Crowe, Jr. Before he was 
selected, Weinberger and Perle had talked with Crowe and found that he 
shared their views on Soviet violations of arms agreements. Together, 
these shifts left Shultz isolated on SALT II in Reagan’s inner circle. 

On the outside, the political trends were working against Shultz, too. 
By late spring 1986, Reagan was miffed at Gorbachev for not keeping his 
promise to set a new summit meeting in Washington. Soviet-American 
arms talks had not yielded any significant progress in recent months. So 
there was little incentive from Moscow to keep Reagan from breaking out 
of SALT II. What’s more, Reagan was less inclined to listen to the 
European allies on arms issues than in 1985, because of their refusal— 
except for Margaret Thatcher—to support the American reprisal raid 
against Libya’s Muammar Qaddafi. 

Finally, Weinberger declared that Moscow had failed to meet Reagan’s 
lest of its intentions on arms issues, and argued for American reprisal 
measures. In late March 1986, Reagan’s senior advisers all agreed on the 
need for some American action, although Shultz’s deputy, John White- 
head, had proposed American moves that did not violate SALT II limits, 
such as deploying more airborne cruise missiles and developing the Mid- 
getman ICBM. 

The issue of SALT II came to a head on April 16, two days after the 
Libyan bombing raid. In a meeting of Reagan’s inner circle Shultz 
defended the overall SALT II limits as still in the American interest. 
Despite Soviet violations, he said, the overall ceilings had “taken on a 
magical aura.’’ He did not want Reagan to disrupt the process of arms 
control. 

Weinberger favored deliberately violating the treaty’s ceilings to show 
that it was dead. He made several proposals. Casey objected to one— 
encoding telemetry from American missile tests to foil Soviet eavesdrop¬ 
ping—because he feared it would prompt Moscow to encode even more 
of its telemetry. Otherwise, Casey joined Weinberger and Meese on reno¬ 
uncing SALT II. 

So did Admiral Crowe. He was bothered by Moscow’s arms violations 
and, breaking with former JCS chairmen, he discounted the dangers of 
a rapid Soviet “break out’’ if SALT II were revoked. 

Ken Adelman, head of the arms control agency, joined Weinberger, 
too. He reminded Reagan that SALT II was still unratified, would never 
be ratified, should have expired by the end of 1985, and was flawed 
anyway. 

To others, Reagan’s mind seemed made up in principle; the question 
was what specific action to take. The Navy still did not want the old Po¬ 
seidon submarines; Reagan was ready to dismantle them. To help him 
demonstrate he was disavowing SALT II, Casey proposed that Reagan 
break through the treaty limits in the fall by fitting out the I31st Ameri- 
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can B-52 bomber with long-range cruise missiles and not retiring some 
other weapon system to compensate. Reagan liked that idea. 

After the meeting broke up, Shultz still had one major card to play— 
the reactions of Allied leaders, which had restrained Reagan in the past. 
Emissaries were sent to brief European leaders on a presidential decision 
document, NSDD-222. The problem was that NSDD-222 was fuzzy; it did 
not accurately convey to the European leaders just how close Reagan was 
to canceling the arms treaty. It left the fate of SALT II uncertain. 

Thus, Shultz’s political ace in the hole was wasted through confusion. 
The European leaders were pleased to see that Reagan had decided to 
dismantle the old American submarines; but NSDD-222 did not make 
clear what Reagan would do about the I3I.st B-52 bomber in thC fall. 
Some Allied leaders were uneasy, but when Reagan met them personally 
at the seven-nation economic summit meeting in Tokyo in early May, they 
did not object strenuously enough to deter Reagan from abandoning 
SALT II. 

Back in Washington, Reagan had some final discussions with Vice 
President Bush, Chief of Staff Regan, and National Security Adviser 
John Poindexter, but Shultz was traveling abroad. When he got home, he 
objected in writing to a new presidential decision document—this one 
with teeth in it—hut protest was to no avail. 

On May 27, Reagan signalled the death of SALT II. He announced 
he would dismantle two old Poseidon submarines because of their inef¬ 
ficiency, but he would arm the 131st B-52 bomber with airlaunched cruise 
missiles, breaching SALT II limits. Declaring SALT II null and. void, 
Reagan said that from then on, the American force structure would be 
set by the “nature and magnitude of the threat posed by Soviet strategic 
forces, and not on standards contained in the SALT s/rudu/’e....”[Empha¬ 
sis added.] 

The Weinberger clan had won the tribal war. Finally, on November 
28, 1986, the 131.st B-52 bomber was deployed, and the United States 
broke through the SALT 11 limits. 

Weinberger’s ultimate victory was not so astonishing. What was asto¬ 
nishing was that it took .so long. The lesson for the foreign policy game 
was that Reagan had allowed prolonged manoeuvers to stalemate him— 
and stall decision—for six years. 

The frustrating paralysis of tribal warfare, added to Reagan’s well- 
known distaste for confrontatioms, apparently made Reagan impatient 
with debating contentious issues and ready to set policy secretly, in 
league with one faction or another. 



THEME OF THE MOHTH 


YEAR OF MARKED CHANGES 


E very year of human history is unique in its own way but not all of 
them remain in people’s memory. It is often more than contemporaries 
can do to distinguish an event that has made history from another that 
has merely caused a stir. And so when we look back to see whether there 
was anything extraordinary about the year just gone, we had better show 
restraint and scepticism. 

But no matter how exactingly we assess the year 1988, it witnessed 
at least one event lending glory to this century—the beginning of actual 
disarmament. In the course of the Gorbachev-Reagan summit in Moscow 
last May there was an exchange of the ratification instruments of the 
INF Treaty, and it was not long before televiewers could see the air¬ 
frames of the powerful missiles destroyed. 

The significance of the implementation of the INF Treaty goes well 
beyond a mere reduction in overall destructive power by a few per cent. 
For the first time in the nuclear era, what is being destroyed are not old, 
obsolete arms, but some of the most sophisticated and formidable 
weapons. They are being scrapped on the understanding that there shall 
be no substitutes. This is taking place in the presence of the most care¬ 
fully-tested control and verification mechanisms, or those elements of the 
process of limiting armaments which for decades blocked serious accord.s. 
Nor is there any ignoring the importance of the event for the new atmo¬ 
sphere in East-West relations. And the warming in the political climate 
is in itself a requisite for further advances. Let us hope, therefore, that 
after the first successful attempt the movement will gather momentum. 

The year 1988 saw many things which entitle us to describe it as a 
year of marked and long-awaited changes. For our country there was, 
first and foremost, the signing of peace accords on Afghanistan which 
enabled us to start withdrawing our troops from that country, doing so 
in a dignified manner and at a time when there is a possibility of natio¬ 
nal reconciliation there. 

The Afghan accords and the concept of national reconciliation offered 
a model for ending conflicts in countries torn by civil strife. We can cite 
gains made by the policy of national reconciliation in El Salvador, Kam¬ 
puchea, Nicaragua, Cyprus. Regional conflicts between states are subsid¬ 
ing. The senseless, and bloody Iran-Iraq war seems to be ended. There 
are signs of a compromise settlement of the conflict in southern Africa. 
More and more, the international community is awakening to the need 
for talks and reciprocaf concessions in the Middle East (even though not 
all countries in the region are ready for this). We should not overesti¬ 
mate the importance or dimensions of these advances but it is a question 
of situations regarded in the past and still regarded by some as insol- 
vable in the foreseeable future. 

The last months of 1988 were marked by more active efforts in world 
politics. The most important event was Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech at 
the UN. New thinking is ip constant development and is being filled 
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with concrete content taking into account the interests and concerns of 
our partners. We see it as the crux of the speech. It is essential that 
there is continuity in the Soviet contacts with the US leadership, both 
the outgoing and the future. This is the pledge of positive shifts in So- 
viet-American relations. 

As always, the contacts of the Soviet and Indian leaders in Delhi were 
crowned with success. The declaration of the Delhi summit ds not merely 
a statement of the closeness of the positions held by the two great coun¬ 
tries. Proceeding from different starting points, the nations with very dif¬ 
ferent cultures, traditions and psychologies have attained a common phi¬ 
losophical perception of the key problems in the modern world develop¬ 
ments. 

The Moscow visit of the President of France Francois Mitterand was 
of great significance, too. It proved that the traditionally friendly coun¬ 
tries can cope with the past difficulties and establish mutual under¬ 
standing. 

In short, it is probably fair to say in summing up the achievements 
of the past year that much of what was sown sprouted or even bore fruit. 
More important still, the immense potential of contemporary international 
relations in an interdependent and integral world began to be geared to 
construction and not to destruction. 


T he favourable trends in evidence meet the actual requirements of 
world development. But while realities exist objectively, they can 
evoke the most different responses, for security can either be sought by 
endlessly escalating the arms race or by disarming. Mounting social 
tensions in the Third World can be countered by increasing the great 
powers’ policing role or by internationalising the search for ways and 
means of ending backwardness. In other words, there is no automatic 
connection between the rise and the understanding of problems. We know 
from history of cases where whole civilisations degenerated or even 
perished because they failed to revise their thinking in time to adapt to 
the objective course of history. In fact, isn’t new thinking in today’s 
world 10 to 15 years late? And surely there are many places on the 
planet where old dogmas persist. 

Be that as it may, the impressive results registered in a mere three 
years could never have been achieved but for new thinking. 

The time will probably come when works are written about the evolu¬ 
tion of Soviet foreign political thinking, of our ideas of the world, in the 
years of perestroika. Historians are bound to be amazed at the pace of 
this evolution. We have reason to say, making certain allowances, that 
on the theoretical plane our society has in a few years come a long way 
comparable to the road travelled from self-vindicating notions of the 
inevitability of world wars to the conclusion that they are not fatally 
inevitable. 

Speaking in the most general terms, our new foreign political thinking 
began with a correct definition of the problems facing humanity. And 
while we abided on the whole by our earlier concepts of the contradictions 
of today’s world and the nature of the forces active in it, this emancipat¬ 
ed our foreign policy practice, orientating it to more constructive coope¬ 
ration and to compromise. Our foreign policy set itself bigger objectives 
as it became more effective. This, in turn, necessiated a rethinking of 
many established basic concepts. 

There were many theoretical breakthroughs in 1988. In this sense the 
year did not begin on January 1 but in November 1987, when tffie report 
“The October Revolution and Perestroika: the Revolution Goes On’’ posed 
serious ideological questions relating to the nature of imperialism, the 
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linkage of capitalism with militarism, the charcter of relations bet¬ 
ween developed and developing countries. 

Regardless of whether it is a good or bad thing that political leaders 
in our society are the boldest theorists, the posing of these questions 
allowed ample scope for foreign policy thinking. Many important conclu¬ 
sions were drawn in the course of work done in slightly more than a 
year. We now tend to accept the idea that the contest between the two 
systems can no longer be seen as the main trend of our times. We are 
ceasing to consider ourselves the only exponents of socialist tradition as 
we recognise the legitimacy of other socialist ideologies. We no longer 
put democracy in inverted commas as the second component of the term 
bourgeois democracy. Our perception of the role of the military-indus¬ 
trial complex in Western political and economic systems is more realistic 
now. We are beginning to take a new look at world economic relations. 
We assess with greater equanimity the dimensions of the war menace. 
W'e are coming to realise that this menace, while terrible, is not the only 
one, for should the planet’s ecological balance be upset, this would pre¬ 
sent a fatal threat that would increasingly assume the character of the 
number one danger. A theme we are also discussing now is the crisis of 
contemporary civilisation. 

We are not alone in revising our idea of the world. US policy, too, 
has gone through evolution. The United States could not have taken the 
road to disarmament and cooperation in dealing with certain conflicts of 
today had it not reappraised its perception of the world. And the sympat¬ 
hetic interest in our country taken by people in the West clearly suggests 
that they are discarding their traditional notion of the world. The trend 
towards joining efforts to solve global problems that stop at no state, 
national or class border is manifestly growing stronger. 

And so, there is increased activity on the ideological front. However, 
the process of reappraising the world has its problems. The rapid deve¬ 
lopment of theoretical thought is largely ahead of what mass conscious¬ 
ness is prepared to grasp. And this has to be understood. Ideas inculcat¬ 
ed in whole generations and seeming self-evident until so recently are 
crumbling. At the same time, because new thinking is being fostered from 
above and also because many things are still far from clear and new 
phenomena emerge much too fast, there is a danger that some achieve¬ 
ments of new thinking may stagnate and become dogma. To ease the 
impact of upheavals on traditional consciousness and head off the appe¬ 
arance of new exclusive truths, it is essential to remember that there are 
very few explicit answers to ideological questions. In both our society 
and the world community there should be discussion open to all. There is 
a need for an atmosphere of unhampered scientific quests. In these quests, 
statesmen and diplomats and political analysts should all be equal in the 
face of the truth. 


J ust as no impressive concrete achievements could have been registered 
without changing one’s thinking, so achievements in cognising the 
world would have been impossible without openness. 

In the years of perestroika journalists and scholars specialising in 
international problems have been criticised many times—either justly or 
out of mere overcaution. They have begun to write objectively about 
other countries and world conflicts, and what they now write errs 
less on the side of denunciation and lecturing. They quite freely discuss 
variant lines of foreign policy and make proposals. We now look on our 
history more honestly than before and are not even afraid to admit an 
occasional shortcoming in our current foreign policy. (True, there remain 
historical facts which we still cannot bring ourselves to face.) Growing 
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openness in every sphere of life was given a powerful spur by the work 
done in preparation for the 19th CPSU Conference, by the Conference 
itself and by ils results. 

However, foreign policy as a whole is still a very sensitive sphere as 
far as openness is concerned. “There are complicated, intricate political 
realities,” say some, “which may only be covered with special circums¬ 
pection, otherwise our interests may be injured.” “Openness cannot be 
kept to 50 per cent,” say others, “nor can the truth be dosed from higher 
up.” There is something to both approaches. A measure of tension bet¬ 
ween the state and civil society is a necessary property of democracy 
wlieti all is said and done. As for specific problems, they will apparently 
be solved in practice. The important thing is to ensure that friction, 
which is inevitable, does not cause a panic among some while inducing 
others to give in to extremism. Openness in foreign policy will in all 
probability gain ground as perestroika gains self-confidence. 

Lastly, openness is not only a right to criticise but, in equal measure, 
a right to participate in shaping foreign policy. And this means that rep¬ 
resentative institutions must play a bigger role in decision-making and 
that we need a well-informed public opinion and channels for expres¬ 
sing it. This is not the case as yet. We still have spheres where not only 
ordinary people but even legislators and diplomats are denied access to 
information the> need. This makes it a matter of fundamental importance 
to insist from both above and below on improving, in line with the Con¬ 
stitution. tile mechanism for adopting foreign policy decisions and on 
supervising their execution. The shaping of such a mechanism is insepa¬ 
rable from political reforms aimed at bringing a legal slate into being in 
our country. 


T hus another year important to humanity and to our country has drawn 
to a close. It witnessed the solution of some problems, the laying of 
groundwork for the solution of others and an awakening to still others. 
We may presume that new processes still unknown to us have begun in 
the context of historical development. 



wi^m\ 


ON DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 


Victor ISRAELYAN 


O ver a period of many years this author participated in diplomatic 
talks, including those on such a highly complex problem of our times 
as disarmament. As a result of this work certain conclusions and consi¬ 
derations have taken shape, a few of which I hope will be useful for an 
understanding of both the mechanism of talks and of correctives to be 
made in methods of conducting them which seem to be called for. This 
is also evidenced by the proceedings of the scientfic and practical confe- 
fence held by the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


T he “classic approach” to diplomatic negotiations, one which was most 
widespread in the past, proceeded from the patently profiteering po¬ 
stulate: “if you want to wrench away more ask for more”. As a profes¬ 
sor of political science Henry Kissinger wrote: “Good bargaining techni¬ 
que would suggest a point of departure far more extreme than one is 
willing to accept. The more outrageous the initial proposition, the better 
is the prospect that what one ‘really’ wants will be considered a com¬ 
promise.” 

This approach prevailed at many political and diplomatic talks of the 
postwar period. The participants in the talks would initially advance pro¬ 
posals that they knew outright would be unacceptable to the other side. 
Then followed a lengthy period of mutual criticism, when each tried to 
convince the other of how ungrounded his stand was. When, however, the 
arguments of the sides were exhausted, the talks would ine^•itably be 
deadlocked. Fresh instructions were requested in order to continue them. 
A break would ensue, although it was not announced formally: the dele¬ 
gations would remain at the negotiating table, assuring each other of 
their governments’ vested interest in immediate progress. 

I have heard my partners at the negotiating table say the same phrase 
over and over again: “We still haven’t received any instructions!” And 
I have uttered it myself on occasion. However, even if new instructions 
yielded solutions more often than not it was only on individual issues. 
And the haggling would start all over again. 

Such major developments as change of administration or shifts in the 
foreign policy concepts of a country would sometimes take place at the 
height of discussions. We have long grown accustomed to this supposedly 
natural basis for slowing down the pace of talks or for putting them off 
until better times. 

Talks on arms limitations were influenced, of course, by changes in 
the military-strategic balance: the accelerated development of hardware, 
the development, testing and production of new weapons systems or 
types, and the modernisation of existing weaponry. All this entailed the 
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inevitable correctives in the stands of the negotiating sides. New compli¬ 
cations and delays appeared. 

In short, the negotiating process was a lengthy alternating of dead¬ 
locks and agonisingly slow progress. Many examples could be adduced. 
The Vienna talks on armed forces and arms reductions in Central Euro¬ 
pe have been going on over 15 years now, yet no real results have been 
aciiieved yet. Multilateral talks on prohibiting chemical weapons are near¬ 
ing their tenth anniversary (not counting, of course, the efforts underta¬ 
ken in this direction by the League of Nations in the 1930s). And even 
if, for that matter, the Soviet-American talks on the entire range of 
nuclear and space-based weapons which were begun back in 1969 led to 
the conclusion of a number of agreements of primary importance, only 
the latest of them, the INF Treaty, marks a real shift towards nuclear 
disarmament. ' 

If we compare the rather modest results scored at these talks with the 
enormous progress in arms and hardware reached over these years, a 
rather unimpressive picture shapes up. It shows that the arms race is 
far outstripping the pace of disarmament talks. Practically all the exist¬ 
ing weapon types have been modernised over the past few decades. And 
each spiral of the arms race not only brings humanity closer to a nuclear 
apocalypse: it swallows up enormous resources as well. 

I have repeatedly seen from my own experience how unproductive 
the negotiating methods used for years have been. 

In 1979 1 was appointed the Soviet representative at the UN Commit¬ 
tee on Disarmament (renamed Conference on Disarmament several 
years later). Frankly, 1 w'ent to Geneva highly optimistic. The fact of the 
matter was that at that time the committee was resuming its proceedings 
after the First UN Special Session Devoted to Disarmament, which had 
been held in summer 1978. It was successful, as the Final Document, 
which contained a wide-ranging programme of specific measures in vir¬ 
tually all areas of arms limitations and disarmament, was adopted at it. 

I was particularly pleased that this document had been passed by con¬ 
census, with no state dissenting against the programme that had been 
elaborated at the session. The numerous Soviet proposals advanced at 
the session had garnered support as well. As far as the Committee on 
Disarmament is concerned, in accordance wdth UN recommendations its 
body was extended to 40 countries and sw'eeping changes were made in 
the character of its work, changes that provided favourable conditions 
to make it more effective. Another important point was that all five nuclear 
powers had begun to take part in the deliberations of this responsible 
forum. 

In short, there were sufficient grounds to hope that the committee 
would soon start translating the general recommendations and wishes 
expressed at the special session into the language of international trea¬ 
ties and agreements. Hope was also inspired by the instructions which 
were given to our delegation. They geared us to businesslike, constructive 
talks and cooperation wdth all the participants in the disarmament dialo¬ 
gue. Nor was there a shortage of specific proposals. For example, 1 can 
recall the enormous interest generated by the Soviet proposal for multi¬ 
lateral talks on nuclear disarmament w'hich was made in February 1979 ‘ 
after the committee, which had been expanded, resumed its proceedings. 

It soon turned out, however, that some NATO countries, the United 
States first and foremost, were unprepared for a multilateral dialogue 
on most issues on the committee agenda, including nuclear matters. As 
a result, the emphasis at the talks was placed on elaborating a conven¬ 
tion on the prohibition of chemical weapons. We worked actively on this 
issue, too. The Soviet Union tabled draft conventions on this issue 
several times in the 1970s and 19fi^s. 
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The Soviet proposals both for chemical disarmament and other areas 
of disarmament pursued noble ends. My delegation colleagues and 
I explained their essence in our addresses at the conference and in talks 
with fellow-diplomats from other countries. The proposals were good, by 
and large, which was acknowledged by our opponents at times as well, 
yet they contained certain “braking elements". As a Soviet representative 
at the talks I often found myself in situations where my hands were tied. 
Any reticence or imprecision in our stand immediately became an object 
of speculation by our opponents which sometimes assumed unbelievable 
proportions. 

In a number of instances terms were advanced that were known ahead 
of time to be unacceptable to a partner and did not take into account his 
legitimate interests, and some proposals did not reflect either the realities 
of world policy or the nature of bilateral relations at all. Take the chemi¬ 
cal weapons ban. If we analyse, say, the 1972 draft convention on the 
prohibition of the development, production and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons and destruction of them, which was co-authored by the USSR 
and the other socialist countries, as well as the Basic Provisions of this 
convention which were tabled by the USSR in 1982, we cannot but note 
that in our initial position we failed to take into consideration the stands 
of our main partners and bypassed many practical matters connected 
with this problem. 

As a result, Soviet-Amcrican and then multilateral talks marked time, 
although the Soviet side made some positive, albeit largely marginal, 
shift every year at them. However, such key issues as destruction of 
stockpiles of chemical weapons, production of highly toxic chemicals for 
permissible purposes, and non-production of chemical weapons in com¬ 
mercial industry were overlooked. 

There were instances where our negotiators did not have an elaborat¬ 
ed stand at all on a number of important aspects of the problem under 
consideration. For example, in 1982 the Soviet Union advanced in the 
UN a proposal for ensuring the safe development of nuclear power 
engineering. This issue was highly topical, especially in the light of the 
Israeli attack on an Iraqi nuclear facility. The proposal evoked keen inter¬ 
est and, together with similar initiatives by a number of non-aligned 
countries, was submitted to the Geneva Conference on Disarmament for 
consideration. Prior to this we were instructed to hold at the expert level 
an interdepartmental conference in Moscow in order to elaborate the So¬ 
viet delegation’s stand at the talks. However, the conference revealed 
differing and at times opposing viewpoints on this highly complex pro¬ 
blem. As a result, our delegation did not have a stand on many important 
aspects and failed to table an appropriate document which would have 
laid the groundwork for the talks. We felt extremely uneasy at the con¬ 
ference, since it was from the Soviet delegation that the participants 
expected specific proposals for the development of the ideas that had won 
wide support at the UN. 

The drawn-out talks are fraught with the added danger of easily turn¬ 
ing into a smokescreen for carrying out various military programmes. As 
far as chemical weapons are concerned, it will be recalled that the Gene¬ 
va talks continued for years; meanwhile the US, in 1983, began imple¬ 
menting a wide-scale programme for the rearmament of the army with 
chemical weapons. Ih 1985 Congress adopted a decision to produce binary 
chemical weapons, action on which was launched in late 1987. 

Attempting to outwit a partner or weasel concessions out of him ulti¬ 
mately means not only deluding oneself but also wittingly or unwittingly 
contributing to an exacerbation of the international situation and escala¬ 
tion of the arms race. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that whereas in the past the weaker side 
at the negotiating table usually gave in to the stronger one, today the 
conceding side more often than not is the one which bases its initial po¬ 
sition to a greater extent on terms that are unrealistic and unacceptable 
to the other side. 

In other words, the experience of recent decades and the realities of 
the nuclear-space age have clearly revealed the shortcomings, margiFial 
effectiveness and, in individual instances, the obvious counterproductivily 
of talks at which the participants gradually move away from their initial 
stands towards each other Still another axiom can be called to mind. 
Accord is possible only if the participants in talks have a need for it. 
Admittedly, consent to sit down at the negotiating table does not always 
attest to a desire to reach agreement. It is a known fact that in the,early 
1980s ranking American administration officials did not conceal the fact 
that they did not need negotiations. This point was made in the speech 
of the US President at the Second Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly Devoted to Disarmament in 1982 and in the numerous state¬ 
ments by Eugene Rostow and Kenneth Adelman, the directors of the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and Richard Perle, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to name a few. 

1 can recall the discouraging impression that Rostow’s debut at the 
Conference on Disarmament made on us, participants in that forum. Fil¬ 
ling his address with cheap anti-Soviet rhetoric, the head of the American 
department did not give us the slightest hope that Washington would 
consent to serious talks even on one question on the agenda. When I met 
Rostow after the sitting I asked him: “Why are you so dead set against 
negotiations?” “Who needs them?” he replied. 

New political thinking also demands a new approach to diplomatic 
talks and tactics of conducting them. A stand at negotiations on interna¬ 
tional security and arms limitations should be formulated with a sense 
of responsibility for the future of humanity, the orientation being not only 
national interests but the legitimate interests of the partners. A side 
should have a clear-cut conception of the direct and long-term conse¬ 
quences of possible deadlocks at the talks or failures and realise the 
prime importance of the time factor, i. e., proceed from the belief that the 
arms race can lead humanity to destruction even in the absence of 
nuclear war. 


T he verification issue should be dwelt on in particular, too. The Soviet 
concept of monitoring compliance with disarmament agreements that 
took shape during the first postwar years boiled down to effective com¬ 
prehensive international control being possible solely in the context of 
general and complete disarmament. One can recall Nikita Khrushchev in 
the UN in 1959 saying this: “If disarmament is all-encompassing and 
complete, then, after it has been accomplished, control will also be ail- 
encompassing and complete.” As was pointed out in a Soviet government 
document, under general and complete disarmament states “will have 
nothing to hide from one another. There will be a full opportunity to 
carry out any verification, any inspection if any doubt arises as to the 
integrity of a state in meeting its disarmament commitments.” 

As far as partial measures on limiting arms and on disarmament are 
concerned, the Soviet Union agreed only to the use of national technical 
means. All the bilateral and multilateral agreements on arms limitation 
and reduction and disarmament which were concluded in the 1960s and 
1970s with Soviet participation did not provide for any international 
inspections. The exception was the treaty on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, which contains provisions on international control 
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which, admittedly, encompass only the activity of non-nuclear countries. 

On the whole, however, the Soviet approach to verification issues until 
the mid-1980s did not in effect allow for the possibility of international 
monitoring of compliance with disamament agreements on Soviet terri¬ 
tory. The USSR’s readiness, expressed in 1976, to review, in the treaty 
on a comprehensive prohibition of nuclear tests, the possibility of inter¬ 
national inspection with the permission of the receiving side, as well as 
its consent to the conduct of a number of mandatory international inspe¬ 
ctions at installations designated in advance within the framework of the 
convention on the prohibition of chemical weapons, consent which was 
contained in the above draft of its main provisions of 1982, did not 
change the essence of things. It was obvious to the participants in dis¬ 
armament talks that a potential violator of any convention would not 
voluntarily allow an international inspection as a result of which he could 
be proved guilty of breaching the accords. Nor would he carry out pro¬ 
hibited activities at installations under international control. 

We came to espouse the viewpoint that the international control 
system in the form in which it could have been shaped in accordance 
with Western proposals was capable of turning into a mechanism for 
gathering various intelligence. Identifying control with the notion of 
espionage was typical of the times of cold war and mutual suspicion and 
mistrust. It was, of course, very difficult to attain progress on the basis 
of such an approach to control matters. It was not fortuitous that our 
political opponents selected criticism of the Soviet stand on control as 
the main theme of their statements at the talks. Many of us realised its 
“unacceptability”, too. 

What, you may ask. was the reason for the lack of insistence and the 
timidity, to put it mildly, of the negotiators in this question? Evidently 
it was the same widespread exce.ssive secrecy, spymania and fear of 
things going awry. Once, in the early 1980s my delegation colleagues at 
the talks on the prohibition of chemical weapons and I defended at an 
interdepartmental meeting some very modest advances on verification 
issues which today seem simply paltry. Some participants in the meeting 
viewed us with great suspicion. 

A sitution ensued where the foes of disarmament, alluding to our 
unrealistic stand on verification issues, sought approval of new military 
programmes and deadlocked the arms limitation talks. Herbert York, the 
liead of the American delegation at the trilateral negotiations between 
the USSR, the USA and Britain on a nuclear test ban, admitted, for 
example, that many American departments, such as the Pentagon, the 
Department of Energy and other institutions were opposed in principle 
to a nuclear test ban, but would not talk about this openly and therefore 
gladly jumped at the difficulties that emerged in verification issues. This 
was also the reason Washington gave for ending the talks. It is likewise 
difficult to judge in hindsight how Soviel-American talks on the prohi¬ 
bition of chemical weapons would have developed if our stand on veri¬ 
fication had been dilTerenl. I can testify that it was because of it that 
they marked time in the late 1970s. 

Guided by new thinking and being mindful of the realities of the 
nuclear-space age, the Soviet Union has of late advocated the most 
effective verification system, one based on the use of all methods that 
would ensure compliance with disarmament agreements by all signato¬ 
ries. Here belong both national technical means and International proce¬ 
dures, including on-site inspections. The Soviet Union wants no less than 
other countries to have reliable safeguards that the disarmament agree¬ 
ments are followed strictly. 

Verification must be effective and adequate. In our day it is pointless 
to sit down at the negotiating table with a different philosophy. The other 
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extreme—demanding that others throw their doors wide open and our 
readiness to do likewi^se—is also unjustified. Ob viously, scientific, com¬ 
mercial, defence and other secrets will be preserved for a certain histo¬ 
rical span of time. 


C onfidence-building is becoming an increasingly important, if not the 
determining, element of negotiations on which their success largely 
hinges. However, the absence of any official publications on the Soviet 
armed forces and the refusal to present on a mutual basis certain infor¬ 
mation on matters under consideration at talks of course created addi¬ 
tional difficulties at the talks. 

And what can be said of the position of Soviet representatives at 
various bilateral and multilateral disarmament forums when thejk were 
forced to keep mum in reply to requests by other conferees to confirm or 
deny information about the Soviet armed forces contained in the reference 
materials widely used by them, and us, too, materials issued by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), the London 
International Institute for Strategic Studies and other similar insti¬ 
tutions? 

Nor did we report (until 1987, when our moratorium expired) our 
underground nuclear explosions, although many seismic stations in 
foreign countries registered them. Although we had for many years con¬ 
ducted bilateral and multilateral talks on the prohibition of chemical 
weapons, it was only in April 1987 that we officially stated that we had 
such weapons. Our negotiating partners were even perplexed by our tra¬ 
dition of referring to some of our weapons by the names which they 
were called in the West. 

Frankly, the figures on military expenditures which were issued in 
this country were likewise not conducive to comparison with the military 
budgets of other countries, which hampered the possibility for talks on 
reducing defence spending. Of course, there were objective circumstan¬ 
ces as well, as there exist differences of principle in the structure of sta¬ 
tes’ military expenditures and their pricing mechanism. Nevertheless, our 
unreadiness in the past to take the requisite efforts to explore possibili¬ 
ties for a symmetrical comparison of the sides’ expenditures was incom¬ 
prehensible not only to Western and many neutral and non-aligned states 
but also to individual sociali.st countries. 

This “secretiveness” and “mysteriousness” spawned all sorts of 
rumours about the Soviet Union’s military potential. I do not know the 
extent to which all this met our defence and security interests, but it 
unquestionably did not promote an atmosphere of trust. 

The Soviet Union’s political opponents skilfully took advatage of its 
unwillingness to provide information needed for the disarmament talks, 
thus foisting on public opinion the notion of the USSR as a “closed” 
country. Once an American colleague of mine in the UN Commission on 
Disarmament, where naval reductions were being discussed at the initia¬ 
tive of the socialist countries, asked me to name the strength of the So¬ 
viet navy. I possessed no information on this score. He, however, showed 
me a list, issued in an American publication, of Soviet warships with 
pictures of them obtained by aerial survey and asked me to confirm it. 

1 was unable to do so. Then the American stated that under the circum¬ 
stances he had no intentions either of holding talks or of taking part in 
a discussion of the matter. That the Soviet Union submitted, at the 43rd 
session of the UN General Assembly, data on the Soviet Navy as of July 
1, 1988 will undoubtedly hamper the foes of naval disarmament from 
veiling their unreadiness for the appropriate talks behind references to 
a lack of Soviet statistics. 
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There have also been instances where the military-industrial complex 
of Western countries has taken advantage of our secretiveness to its own 
selfish aims. For example, in March' 1980 the Americans stated to the 
Soviet side at a conference to consider the observance of the convention 
on bacteriological weapons ban that was being held at the time that 
they had doubts regarding the causes of the outbreak of malignant anthrax 
in Sverdlovsk in April 1979 and requested explanations. The Americans 
claimed that bacteriological weapons were being produced at a military 
laboratory functioning in the Sverdlovsk area and that an accident had 
occurred there resulting in the scattering of spores of malignant 
anthrax. 

In spring 1979 Sverdlovsk was indeed the location of an outbreak of 
an intestinal form of malignant anthrax which affected 96 people, 64 of 
whom died. It was proved on the basis of an epidemiological analysis 
that the infection had taken place as a result of the consumption of meat 
which was purchased at a farmers’ market and which had been infected 
by a pathogenic organism causing malignant anthrax. Reports of the 
outbreak of malignant anthrax in Sverdlovsk were published both in the 
local press and in a number of central medical journals. These facts were 
reported to the Americans. Since the US delegation had touched upon 
this matter at the above-mentioned Geneva conference, I as head of the 
Soviet delegation, was instructed to make a statement to the effect. All 
the same, the American side was not satisfied with our explanations and 
insisted that Soviet-American consultations be carried out by virtue of 
Article V of the convention on the prohibition of bacteriological weapons, 
which provides for the commitment of states “to consult one another and 
cooperate in solving any problems which may arise in relation to the 
objective of, or in the application of the provisions of the convention”. 
However, this proposal was rejected on the grounds that the cases of in¬ 
testinal malignant anthrax caused by consumption of infected meat had 
nothing to do with the convention on the prohibition of bacteriological 
weapons. As a result, speculations surrounding the “Sverdlovsk incident” 
poisoned the atmosphere at the talks for a long time to come. 

Both when the Americans raised this issue and many years later it 
seemed to me that Soviet-American consultations would have been in 
tune with the spirit and the letter of the convention on the prohibition 
of bacteriological weapons. Admittedly, consultations would have hardly 
changed the then general anti-Soviet course of the American administra¬ 
tion, but they would have prevented it from speculating on our refusal. 

It was only in spring 1988 that Soviet medics visited the USA and 
had detailed discussions with their American colleagues which also 
touched upon the “Sverdlovsk incident”. Meanwhile, alluding to “avail¬ 
able information” about Soviet violations of the bacteriological conven¬ 
tion, representatives of the US military-industrial complex began propa¬ 
gandising the use of the latest breakthroughs in biological science, spe¬ 
cifically, genetic engineering, with the aim of developing a new weapon. 
The Pentagon budget for defensive studies on methods of bacteriological 
warfare, which in 1981 stood at only 15.1 million dollars, jumped to 
38.8 million in 1983, to 39.1 in 1984, to 50 million in 1985, and to 66 mil¬ 
lion in 1986. 

Another derivative of excessive secrecy and mistrust was our past 
attitude to the different seminars held by Western and neutral countries 
on disarmament for diplomats, scientists, and military and other experts 
at which apparatus and installations are shown. We usually failed to 
attend them although they were of unquestionable value which was impres¬ 
sed upon us by the representatives of India, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. We reported this to Moscow, although we were not 
persistent about it. By ignoring the invitations to attend we not only let 
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slip an opportunity to acquaint ourselves with the experience of other 
countries and to promote talks but also injected, in a number of instanc¬ 
es, a negative clement into bilateral relations. Thus, in spring 1985 the 
Swiss government arranged a seminar on banning chemical weapons. 
Invitations were circulated among all the participants in the Conference 
on Disarmament. The delegations of the Soviet Union and several other 
socialist countries did not attend it, although the seminar was being held 
not far from Geneva. The Swiss, naturally, were offended and in response 
displayed an unreadiness to honour some of our requests. 

Unwarranted secrecy and mutual mistrust also impeded in a number 
of instances the start of talks on individual aspects of disarmament. In 
the 1960s and 1970s many scientists, public figures and organisations 
began energetically calling for efforts to prevent the creation of new types 
of mass-destruction weapons in addition to the ones already known— 
nuclear, chemical and bacteriological. A great deal was said and written 
on this topic by the American senator Claiborne Pell, the British Lord 
Brockway, and the Irishman McBride, to name a few. They justly 
raised the issue of possible guarantees that .scientists would not invent 
weapons still more destructive than nuclear ones. 

Taking account of these sentiments, the Soviet Union advanced an 
initiative at the UN in 1975 on concluding an agreement on the prohibi¬ 
tion of the development and production of new typos of mass-destruction 
weapons and new systems of such weapons and submitted the draft of 
such an agreement. The initiative generated keen interest.. As a member 
of the Soviet delegation at the session of the UN General Assembly I 
spoke often, clarifying our proposal among the representatives of other 
countries and before American audiences. It garnered support virtually 
everywhere, as everyone recognised how relevant it was. 

The draft agreement was submitted to the Committee on Disarmament 
by a decision of the General Assembly. However, there Soviet military 
experts responded to all requests by delegations of other states that 
examples be given to show what we mean by new types of mass-des¬ 
truction weapons and new' systems of such weapons by invariably allud¬ 
ing to various research and design projects in the USA and other Wes¬ 
tern countries. No other examples were cited. Ultimately the NATO coun¬ 
tries, apprehensive that only their R&D projects would become a subject 
of negotiations, refused to come to the negotiating table. A good initia¬ 
tive was thus stifled, the talks failing to get under way. 


N ow a few words about the people who conduct diplomatic talks. Suc¬ 
cess largely depends on their professionalism. Over the seven-odd 
decades that the Soviet state has been in existence, several generations 
of Soviet diplomats mastering the art of negotiating to perfection have 
emerged. This expertise is not some frozen category: it hinges greatly on 
the es.sence and dynamism of the international policy pursued by the So¬ 
viet state. 

We cannot but admit, however, that throughout recent decades most 
diplomatic talks have been dominated by the spirit of confrontation, 
mutual reproaches and accusations, and some of them have turned into 
.shouting matches not without personal invective. The cold war years 
produced confrontational-type negotiators who geared their efforts chiefly 
at determining the side at fault in an existing dispute or conflict rather 
than at seeking acceptable accords. Some Soviet diplomats understood 
the instruction to “administer a rebuff” virtually in the literal sense and 
spent great efforts to implement it. 

I do not know who heads the list in introducing this style. One could 
name dozens of Western politicians and diplomats who never tired of 
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fashioning the "image of the enemy” out of the Soviet Union. John Foster 
Diiiles is one graphic illustration. 

However, Soviet diplomats, too, often displayed a lack of restraint in 
their wars of words at the negotiating table. A. Vyshinsky was unquestio¬ 
nably one of the apostles of confrontational diplomacy. What harm was 
done by his appeals to have political opponents committed to an insane 
asylum! Some of his speeches at international negotiations and confe¬ 
rences had serious consequences. 

Owing to the unfriendly atmosphere at talks, we have often encoun¬ 
tered situations where the Western side would reject a proposal solely 
because it came from the Soviet delegation. 

1 will adduce one rather curious episode. A rather energetic diplomat. 
Ambassador R. Fain, was the representative of the Netherlands at disar¬ 
mament talks in the early 1980s. He happened to propose a number of 
organisational and procedural innovations, including renaming the com¬ 
mittee on disarmament the conference on disarmament. But soon after¬ 
ward he received a new appointment and the matter w’as somehow 
forgotten. Some time later India’s R. Jaipal, the secretary of the Commit¬ 
tee on Disarmament, also started advancing the idea of renaming the 
committee. It was supported by the non-aligned countries. We liked it, 
too. At the 37th session of the UN General Assembly even a resolution 
to the effect was passed by a consensus. However, someone started a 
rumour to the effect that all this was the work of the Soviet delegation, and 
the representatives of the Western countries, evidently having forgotten 
about the Fain initiative and the consensus, spent a year blocking imple¬ 
mentation of the General Assembly decision in a vain bid to ascertain 
what was "behind” this “step by the Soviets”. 

We, too, for that rnatter, always took a highly guarded attitude to all 
US proposals. At diplomatic talks, the most dangerous aftermath engen¬ 
dered by the “image of the enemy” was the chain reaction of negative 
attitudes to proposals by the “foe”. “Since you haven’t accepted my 
proposal I will reject yours”—such was the destructive philosophy behind 
the escalation of hostility. 

The “image of the enemy" should be countered by the “image of the 
partner”, and the confrontational style at negotiations, by a striving for 
cooperation. It should be the main feature of the new type of negotiator. 
The broader the dialogue the greater chances there are of linding mutu¬ 
ally acceptable solutions. The overriding task of everyday contacts with 
participants in talks is in impelling them to think in a new way and to 
look at problems from a global perspective. In unofficial talks negotiators 
should feel free. They need to strive to convince the partner not that his 
stand has flaws but that the elaboration of a mutually acceptable solu¬ 
tion on the basis of new thinking is the realistic way to reach an accord. 
Trust grows to the extent that the participants in talks display a readi¬ 
ness to understand the argumentation of the other side and frankly talk 
about their own problems and the difficulties involved in accepting a 
proposal. 


M uch has been done in recent years to bolster the Soviet Union’s pres¬ 
tige in the ioternational arena and to make its policies more attractive. 
The effectiveness of the negotiating mechanism of Soviet diplomacy is 
being enhanced markedly. However, the possibilities for further democra¬ 
tising the foreign policy of the USSR and its diplomatic service have 
hardly been exhausted. 

This applies above all to the enormous potential of the Soviets of 
People’s Deputies. Matters pertaining to Soviet foreign policy and the 
international situation can and should be considered at all levels of the. 
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Soviets, and in the USSR Supreme Soviet the respective discussions 
should not be of a formal nature but should be conducted energetically, 
with different viewpoints and assessments being brought out. Perhaps 
the first example of such a debate was the discussion of the ratllfication of 
the Soviet-American INF Treaty in the chambers of the Supreme Soviet 
together with experts and members of the public. 

Evidently it would be useful to involve the Soviets not only in asses¬ 
sments of the results of talks but also in the preparations for them. Let 
us recall the participation of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
and various local Soviets in the elaboration of the nation’s stand at the 
Brest negotiations and the Genoa Conference. This experience has quite 
proved itself. It would also be expedient to discuss from time to time the 
most important bilateral and multilateral talks in the foreign affairs com¬ 
missions of the USSR, Supreme Soviet. Frankly, I occasionally envied my 
American colleague who was regularly invited to Washington to report 
on the Soviet-American talks to the appropriate Congressional committee. 

It is high time to form, with due consideration for the extreme impor¬ 
tance of the problem of preventing war and halting the arms race, special 
subcommissions or committees on defence and arms limitation within the 
framework of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Supreme Soviet. 
During my many years of working in Geneva I have witnessed regular 
meetings of American Congressmen with participants in the Soviet-Ame¬ 
rican talks on nuclear and space-based weapons and with delegations at 
the Conference on Disarmament and other forums. Visits to Geneva for 
the same purpose by British parliamentarians and by the Defence and 
Arms Committee of the Western European Union have become customary 
as well. During these business meetings parliamentarians have tried to 
investigate thoroughly the specifics of the negotiators’ stands, answer any 
questions that may arise, assess the state of the talks, and so on. Regret¬ 
tably, Soviet parliamentarians do not employ this practice although the 
value of talks with direct participants in diplomatic negotiations is indu¬ 
bitable. 


I n today’s nuclear age the negotiating table is the only place where 
international issues can be resolved. But sitting down at it is not 
enough. The dialogue must be dynamic and productive. We should always 
be mindful of the crucial time.s we are living in. Nor should we forget 
past experience-positive and negative alike. 




INTERNATIONAL LAW IN A ROLE-OF-LAW STATE 


Igor BLISHCHEHKO 


N OW that a rule-of-law state is being built in the USSR, the logical ques¬ 
tion of applicability of international law within our country’s bounda¬ 
ries arises. In the conditions of growing interdependence and 
interrelationship of all states in the world, international law naturally 
becomes a form of such interrelationship. Today this is an undeniable 
and unavoidable truth. 

Our Department at the Patrice Lumumba People’s Friendship Univer¬ 
sity held a symposium “The Constitution of the Soviet Union and Inter¬ 
national Law’’ and arrived at the conclusion that, when the Constitution 
was being drawn up in 1977, the need for strict observance of interna¬ 
tional law was not taken into account. As a result, many provisions of 
international law that are binding on us were not reflected in the Consti¬ 
tution, while departments and ministries were issuing instructions run¬ 
ning counter to our commitments under the treaties we had signed. ' 
Moreover, even lawyers argue to this day whether the Constitution 
of the USSR is being adhered to at courts; in particular, whether the 
courts can apply the Constitution or should refer only to laws and codes. 
But when the argument concerned international treaties, some even as¬ 
serted that these treaties should not be applied in courts. All this shows 
clearly enough that we are still a long way off from being a rule-of-law 
state. Of course, the Soviet Constitution should be applied in the first 
place by the courts. The citizens and establishments in our country 
should refer to its provisions. It is most important, therefore, that it 
reflects international law and our commitments under the treaties signed. 

However, an analysis of the balance between the application of domes¬ 
tic and international law in the USSR has led us to conclude that inter¬ 
national law has been underestimated in our country. It has not been 
used here as a means of solving internal problems in the course of inter¬ 
national cooperation. In many cases it was rejected by instructions issued 
by departments and even by laws, that is, departmental interests have 
always been placed above those of the state. It so happens, even today, 
that, for instance, our ministries of civil aviation, merchant marine and 
finance and some other departments issue their own instructions which 
have nothing in common either with our laws or with the international 
commitments of the Soviet state. This situation should be rectified imme¬ 
diately, especially now that a rule-of-law state is being built in our country. 

This is the reality of today. What is the way out? In my view, we 
should, in the first place, amend the Constitution. As I see it, we must 
first of all include in it a provision that a treaty signed by the USSR is 
to be applied on the entire territory of the Soviet Union as a national 
law, and in case of a contradiction it supersedes a national law. 

This means that the courts, individuals and state establishments arc 
obliged to apply an international treaty under all circumstances, if, of 
course, the treaty has been ratified by the Presidium of the USSR Supre- 

Igor Blishchenko, D. Sc. (Law), is Head of the Department of international Law 
at the Patrice Lumumba People’s Friendship University in Moscow. 
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me Soviet and has come into force. This is a major component of rule 
of law. Such an approach is most relevant to problems of democracy, 
to common human values, to the interdependence and cooperation of 
states, to the balance of their interests, and so on. 

The second question is the role played by our people’s representation 
bodies in deciding questions concerning international relations. The pre¬ 
sent Soviet Constitution does not contain a provision allowing the Su¬ 
preme Soviet to decide the question of using our armed forces abroad. 
This means that our military might is used abroad, our people die, and 
extreme situations emerge causing harm to our security or Jeopardising 
it, as well as the security of other countries, while the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, the people’s representatives, have nothing to do with all this. 

This is utterly absurd and cannot be tolerated under any circumstan¬ 
ces. The USSR has an obligation under Article 51 of the UN Charter 
concerning the right to individual and collective self-defence, and we 
have signed bilateral treaties on mutual aid with other countries. A reso¬ 
lution of the UN Security Council can also serve as a reason for using 
armed forces with our participation against an aggressor or for peace¬ 
keeping. Therefore 1 think the Constitution should include a provision 
which may be worded as follows: the Supreme Soviet shall consider and 
decide the question of using the Soviet armed forces beyond the USSR’s 
state borders in accodance with the treaties of friendship, cooperation and 
joint defence signed with other states in the event of an armed attack 
against one or several signatory states, in the event of an attack against 
the USSR from without, and in the event of the participation of the Armed 
Forces of the USSR in international armed forces following a decision 
taken by international organisations on suppressing acts of aggression 
or maintaining peace and security of states. 

The next question concerns human rights and freedoms. If one reads 
in the Constitution the section entitled “The State and the Individual”, 
one will see that our commitments under international agreements were 
not taken into account in it. For instance, there is no provision on the 
right to exit from, and entry into, our country, and on freedom of move¬ 
ment; freedom of conscience is worded so that, in fact, it provides the 
opportunity to limit this freedom; and many provisions of the ILO and 
human rights covenants are ignored. Moreover, these provisions had long 
been blocked by all sorts of departmental instructions. 

In my view the adoption of new legislation in our country and the 
process of ensuring human rights and freedoms should greatly influence 
also our initiatives on drawing up new international agreements concern¬ 
ing human rights and freedoms. Two years ago we came up with the 
idea of drawing up a convention on freedom of religion and other beliefs, 
but to this day we have not submitted our draft to the UN Human Rights 
Commission. 

Or take the idea of a convention on the protection of patients in 
mental institutions. Proceeding from the provisions of the UN draft 
code of principles and guarantees of protecting persons suffering from 
psychological disorders, the Soviet Union came up with a proposal to 
draw up a convention guaranteeing the rights of persons placed in men¬ 
tal hospitals. But simultaneously we adopted regulations—not even a 
law—which in fact allow that the decision on whether or not to place 
a person in a mental hospital in the long run can be taken by a single 
person—the chief psychiatrist. 

The courts again are practically barred from solving these problems, 
when situation arises, and the rights of the patient are not defined. 
In other words, the regulations were again adopted contrary to our 
efforts to rule out any possibility of violating new international commit- 
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ments equal for all. The question of confidence between states is impor¬ 
tant also in what concerns human rights and freedoms. 

The system of confidence in the humanitarian sphere should be under¬ 
stood not only to mean establishment of an international control mecha¬ 
nism. There should be a national control mechanism as well. There is no 
such mechanism in our country; it has not yet been developed. In my 
opinion, we need above all a control mechanism comprising public orga¬ 
nisations that are independent of the state. And verification of the exer¬ 
cise of human rights and freedoms should be conducted everywhere in 
the country. 

No doubt, the concept of primacy of international law serves peres¬ 
troika and the ensurance of law and order throughout the entire world. 
I think that when assessing any aspect of our cooperation in the sphere 
of international relations, we should see if our proposals and contacts 
help us solve the problems involved in perestroika, and whether they 
promote mutual understanding and the .solution of humanitarian pro¬ 
blems for all. 

I believe that if we, for instance, propose the drafting of a convention 
on the right to leave and to return to one’s country, this would be a 
step in the right direction. Such a move would not only further our 
initiatives at the Berne conference of the countries that took part in the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. It would allow us 
to reach the general standard and help us solve this problem, in parti¬ 
cular, formulate a corresponding law in the Soviet Union and in other 
countries, both in the West and the East. 

Such a proposal has been submitted to the UN in the framework of 
expert recommendations. But there has been no government proposal. 
And even when such a question arose at the UN subcommittee on pro¬ 
tecting the rights of minorities, the Soviet delegates kept silent. 

To be sure, broader use should also be made of Western countries’ 
proposals, which we have not been doing, in fact, until now. We believed 
that if a proposal, even if it meets our interests, has been submitted 
by a Western country, we should object. Such ‘'confrontation diplomacy” 
was typical of the stagnation period. A clear example is when Jordan 
recently proposed the establishment of a new international humanitarian 
order. In essence the proposal was in line with our understanding of the 
humanitarian aspect of a comprehensive system of international security. 
But instead of giving full support to that initiative, we submitted a .sepa¬ 
rate proposal of our own, and only now are we beginning to realise that 
the two initiatives should be combined. 

A non-governmental organisation, the Independent Commission on 
International Humanitarian Problems, drew up a large number of pro¬ 
posals which, as I understand, fit into our concept of a comprehensive 
system of international security. I believe that we should seriously regard 
these proposals and actively implement them. 

I support the idea of establishing a constitutional court. Moreover, 
in my view such a court (or a committee) should decide whether our 
laws or other acts correspond to the international treaties and agree¬ 
ment signed by the Soviet Union. 

The concept of primacy of international law should be applied in prac¬ 
tice on national and international levels. In this context it is necessary, 
I think, to consider the quc.stion of drawing up and passing a special 
law on international cooperation which would express our principled 
approach to problems concerning international law and order, its gua¬ 
rantees and development by each state and, above all, the Soviet socia¬ 
list state. 




RULE-OF-LAW PRIORITIES 


Yakov OSTROVSKY 


\^hen the task of establishing a socialist rule-of-law state in 'our 
* * country was set it took us, Soviet lawyers, unawares, to be frank. 
Of course, we knew the definition of the state contained in Lenin’s writ¬ 
ings, had read a lot on the subject, studied the difference between the 

bourgeois state and its socialist counterpart, the functions of any state, 

and so on. This explains why some of us responded by affirming that 
the task was to complete the building of a Soviet rule-of-law state. 
Others argued that it was not a question of completion because we had 
not even begun building such a state. Still others wondered whether a 
rule-of-law state could be built at all in our conditions. A fourth group 
stressed the importance of defining the relationship between a Soviet 
rule-of-law state and Soviet foreign policy. 

Speaking of the first three points, which centre, in effect, on the con¬ 
cept of a rule-of-law state, I cannot quite agree with those who stfess 
that such a state implies the supremacy of laws under a democratic 

.system. This is indisputably a component of the rule-of-law state. But 

then there are laws and laws, and therefore we must only speak of laws 
adequately defending the interests and rights of the individual. Where 
legislation is faulty various abuses can occur, as we know very well 
from practice. 

Basically, good laws can lose their practical significance where there 
are no mechanisms guaranteeing their full and strict enforcement—wit¬ 
ness the experience of our 1936 Constitution and our latest Constitution, 
that of 1977. On the basis of some articles of the Penal Code of the 
RSFSR many speakers at the 19th All-Union Party Conference could 
have been prosecuted for what they said, because their utterances could 
be qualified as defaming the Soviet state and social system. 

We also know the following provision of the Constitution of the 
USSR (Art. 58): “Citizens of the USSR have the right to lodge a com¬ 
plaint against the actions of officials, state bodies and public bodies.” 
But according to the decree passed on June 30, 1987, you can appeal 
against action by an individual official, not against action taken by a 
collective body. This amounts to nullifying the provision in question. 

As for the sphere of political freedoms, there is always ample room for 
manoeuvre. Article 50 of our Constitution guarantees “freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assembly, meetings, street processions and demons¬ 
trations”, but in accordance with the people’s interests and for the pur¬ 
pose of strengthening the socialist system. This formulation plainly 
admits of a wide variety of interpretations, with the result that officials 
have many opportunities to abuse their powers. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a rule-of-law state must be seen as 
a complex of elements guaranteeing law and order and the supremacy 
of laws. Also, it is important to have mechanisms ensuring that laws do 
not remain a dead letter but are properly enforced. 


Yakov Ostrovsky, Cand. Sc. (Law), is Deputy Chief of the International Law 
Detiartment, Ministry of Foreigrn Affairs of the USSR, 
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One of the difficult problems is that of distributing authority. Arti¬ 
cle 6 of our Constitution says that the CPSU is the leading and guiding 
force of Soviet society. Some construe this as establishing what is known 
in practice as “telephone law”. Press comments suggest that many re¬ 
gional and district party committee secretaries believe they have a right, 
for instance, to tell a judge by telephone what decision should be taken 
on a particular case or what position the judge should adopt with due 
regard to allegedly overriding interests. 

The chief problem, however, is the key attributes of a rule-of-law 
state and their impact on foreign policy. Many see the main international 
attribute of such a state in its respect for international law. I would 
describe this definition as correct but incomplete. It goes without saying 
that all members of the world community must respect international law. 
Yet the community comprises states which have attained differing deg¬ 
rees of democracy and overall development and vary greatly in politi¬ 
cal and social system. 

This invites the admission that our foreign policy showed a strong 
propagandistic trend in the past and still shows it in a measure. And 
we had—as we regrettably still have—the impression that the longer our 
public statements and the more we speak, the more we influence world 
opinion. I consider this a bad misconception. 

Our interlocutors often turn a deaf ear to our arguments. Of course, 
the point is not that we are concerned about what “Mrs. Grundy” will 
say. The important thing is that our partners should believe us if we 
want to achieve mutual understanding and conclude serious agreements 
with them. And this is something we do not always succeed in bringing 
about. People begin to trust a state only if they see it pursue at home 
a firm policy of respecting laws and ensuring openness and democracy. 
They look on such a state as a reliable partner they can do business with 
and expect to fulfil! its commitments. 

Indeed, as people, including Soviet people, did not know, for instance, 
how our missiles found themselves in Cuba or who had sent them there, 
it is not surprising that this gave cause for some distrust which must 
be taken into account. If we were to draw a curve showing the attitude 
of Western public opinion to the Soviet Union, we would see that imme¬ 
diately after World War II our standing was very high. If the curve 
subsequently pointed downwards, this hardly entitles anyone to claim, 
as was often done, that the only reason for the decline was Churchill’s 
cold war speech at Fulton and the West’s reaction to it. 

We did about as much, I think, for the curve to slip. We ought to 
take sober stock of the situation and realise this fact. After all, we are 
judged not only be what we say but also by what we do. I am certain 
that the one move we made by unilaterally holding a moratorium on 
nuclear tests produced a stronger impression worldwide than our repre¬ 
sentatives’ numerous and verbose speeches. 

The foregoing merely outlines some aspects of the concept of a rule- 
of-law state. Specifying this concept will undoubtedly require much effort 
and occasion many a controversy. What is perfectly evident at this 
point is, in my view, that a truly democratic society and a suc¬ 
cessful policy of peaceful coexistence—now a universal principle of inter¬ 
national relations that is new in content—are unthinkable without work¬ 
ing out a concept of a socialist rule-of-law state and consistently apply¬ 
ing it. 
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KHRISTIAN RAKOVSKY: 
His Life and Work 


Dimifer STANISCHEV 


O n February 4, 1988, the USSR Supreme Court ruled to exonerate the 
defendants prosecuted in the so-called third Moscow trial of the 
“anti-Soviet right-wing Trotskyite bloc” (March 1938) “in the absence 
of corpus delicti”, and on June 21, 1988, the Party Control (Committee 
under the CPSU CC restored them to party membership. 

Listed along with the names of Nikolai Bukharin, Alexei Rykov, 
Arkady Rozengolts, Nikolai Krestinsky and other fully exonerated Com¬ 
munist was that of Khristian Rakovsky. 

This name is hardly familiar, if at all, to members of today’s genera¬ 
tion or even the generation preceding it. Like the names of other people 
subjected to repression in the years of the personality cult, it was not 
mentioned for decades. For half a century, Rakovsky’s great services to 
the revolutionary cause were ignored. 

Who was Khristian Rakovsky? 

His life story is out of the ordinary. He was born in 1873 in the Bul¬ 
garian town of Kotel. It was in his early youth that he absorbed the ideas of 
the national liberation movement. By assuming his mother’s surname, he 
stressed his kinship with and ideological affinity to Georgi Rakovsky, a 
great Bulgarian revolutionary who had fought against the Ottoman yoke. 

Khristian Rakovsky was educated in Bulgaria and then in Switzer¬ 
land, where he entered into close contact with the leaders of the Group 
of Emancipation of Labour. Vera Zasulich described him as the group’s 
“favourite” who used to call on Georgi Plekhanov at his home, being a 
member of Plekhanov’s immediate entourage, and was on a friendly 
footing with Jules Guesde, Wilhelm Liebknecht, August Bebel, Paul La- 
fargue, Rosa Luxembourge and other noted revolutionaries. 

Afterwards Rakovsky entered the medical school of Montpellier Uni¬ 
versity in southern France. Upon graduation he defended his doctorial 
thesis. 

In 1893 Rakovsky met Frederick Engels, and they grew close. It was 
Rakovsky who took the initiative of starting a historic correspondence 
between the emerging Bulgarian socialist movement and Engels. 

A party colleague and close friend of Dimitre Blagoev, Rakovsky 
wrote a series of theoretical books and articles which contributed to the 
treasury of Bulgarian Marxist thought, Blagoev pointed out that “socia¬ 
lism in Bulgaria is indebted to Khristian Rakovsky in many respects”; 
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he considered the latter’s writings a ’’migtity weapon in the theoretical 
and practical struggle against opponents of socialism”. 

But what played the decisive role in Rakovsky’s ideological and poli¬ 
tical formation was his association with Lenin. The Bulgarian social 
democratic student group to which he belonged became an important 
connecting link between Bulgarian socialists and the Russian and Euro¬ 
pean social democratic movement. 

Rakovsky contributed to periodicals of St. Petersburg’s “legal Mar¬ 
xists”. He gave moral and material support to the Iskra and published an 
article in its very first issue on Lenin’s recommendation. Together with 
Georgi Bakalov he regularly supplied Bulgarian passports to Russian 
revolutionaries and exiles. His father’s house in Mangalia was an impor¬ 
tant component of the most reliable illegal channel leading to Russia. 
Great credit is due to Rakovsky also for the salvation of the crew of the 
battleship Potemkin. 

When, after the February Revolution (1917), Russian soldiers released 
him from Iasi prison, he went to Lenin and other Bolsheviks, for he saw 
them as a force equal to putting his ideal into practice. 

Rakovsky admired Lenin’s genius and considered him his only 
teacher, an “incomparable continuer” of Marxism in the new epoch. He 
said so in articles written after Lenin’s death and in Lenin As a Mar¬ 
xist, a book he wrote with Bukharin which was published in 1925. In the 
very first years of his stay in Soviet Russia, where he worked in close 
contact with and under the guidance of Lenin, Rakovsky assimilated 
Lenin’s working style, which he followed to the end of his activity at 
state and party posts. 

In March 1919 Rakovsky gave Lenin unqualified support in founding 
the Comintern. At the organisation’s founding congress he represented 
the Bulgarian and Romanian parties as well as the Balkan Social Demo¬ 
cratic Federation and signed the documents establishing the new Inter¬ 
national. 

The Soviet state and the Bolshevik party became the cause of Rakov- 
sky’s subsequent life and the main sphere of his activity. His brilliant 
grounding in Marxism, his energy and gift for organisation proved their 
worth especially in the civil war years and in the period when the foun¬ 
dations of socialism in the Soviet Union were laid. 

The Eighth CPSU(B) Congress (March 1919) elected Khristian 
Rakovsky to the Central Committee. From 1919 to 1923, he served as 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, a post 
to which he was elected on Lenin’s recommendation. After a trying 
struggle against foreign armed intervention. White Guard troops and 
numerous bands which terrorised the Ukraine until 1920, the government 
under Rakosky carried out effective measures to consolidate Soviet rule, 
winning support for the Soviets among Ukrainian left-wing parties and 
pursuing a flexible policy towards the Ukraine’s peasants, who made up 
the overwhelming majority of the population. Left-wing Bolsheviks accu¬ 
sed Rakovsky of undue readiness to make concessions and to compromise 
but Lenin went to his defence saying at the Ninth Congress that he had 
made an excellent showing in pursuing the line of the party Central 
Committee. 

That Lenin paid close heed to Rakovsky’s activity in the Ukraine is 
.seen in his note: 1 learned that Rakovsky is very tired but is too shy 
to ask for a leave of absence. 1 suggest he be granted one month’s leave, 
and let the medics recommend him the best place to vacation. 

With reference to the difficulties which the Bolsheviks had to over¬ 
come in the early, formative period of Soviet power, Rakovsky wrote 
afterwards that those were years of Quests and experiments, ideologi¬ 
cal confrontation both in the party and in mass organisations, the trade 
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unions and cooperatives, the press. Reminiscing, he described that com- 
piex and protracted process as one of acquiring new political culture, 
of learning to govern the world’s first worker-peasant state. 


K hristian Rakovsky’s vast erudition plus his knowledge of seven lan¬ 
guages proved most valuable in diplomatic work. He first did well in 
this sphere in 1918-1919, when the primary goal of the foreign policy 
of the newly-founded Soviet state was formulated under Lenin’s leader¬ 
ship as ending isolation on the international scene, establishing econo¬ 
mic relations with Western countries and paving the way for economic 
rehabilitation and the normalisation of life in the country following the 
civil war. From 1922 on, Rakovsky took part in working out a strategy 
for establishing close economic ties with Germany. As a member of the 
Soviet delegation to the Genoa and Lausanne international conferences 
(1922 and 1923), he contributed, along with Georgi Chicherin and Maxim 
Litvinov, to the signing of the Rapallo Treaty with Germany and a 
treaty of friendship, with Turkey, and first foreign policy victories over 
a hostile Europe. 

Alexander Stamboliiski, then head of the Bulgarian government 
which a fascist coup brought down a year later, wrote in a telegram 
sent from Italy to Sofia: “Last night we had supper with Mr. and Mrs. 
Rakovsky in Rapallo. Chicherin and Krasin came too. Our conversation 
lasted until midnight. No need to assure you that the Russians constantly 
take a sympathetic interest in Bulgaria.” 

The Bulgarian Communist press followed with particular interest 
Rakovsky’s activity in Soviet Russia and at international diplomatic 
conferences. Rabotnicheski Vestnik newspaper reprinted his more impor¬ 
tant articles carried by Pravda and Izvestia. 

The Bulgarian Communist Party was proud that one of its founders 
was a member of the Soviet state leadership. 

At the next stage of his diplomatic activity, as the Soviet ambassador 
to London and then to Paris, Rakovsky ingeniously linked talks on tsa¬ 
rist Russia’s debts and on compensation for nationalised property to the 
issue of political recognition of the Soviet state. The two major capitalist 
powers of Europe recognised the USSR de jure. This was not only a 
success scored by Soviet foreign policy but, to quote Chicherin, “recog¬ 
nition of the October Revolution as the foundation of the Soviet state”. 
On August 20, 1924, Izvestia expressed a high opinion of Rakovsky’s 
personal contribution and diplomatic talent. Subsequently British his¬ 
torian E. Carr called him the “best diplomat of the twenties”. 

The 15th CPSU(B) Congress (1927) expelled Rakovsky from the 
party along with other prominent party members who had openly criti¬ 
cised from different positions the administrative command system that 
was being set up at the time in the Soviet party and government leader¬ 
ship and took a stand against distortions of Leninist standards of party 
life. In 1934 he was readmitted to the party and appointed Chairman of 
the All-Union Red Cross Society. In 1937 Rakovsky was arrested, expel¬ 
led from the party and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment at the frame- 
up trial of the “anti-Soviet right-wing Trotskyite bloc”. In 1941 he 
was shot. 


T oday we again see in our mind’s eye the admirable image of Khris¬ 
tian Rakovsky, an honest and selfless man, a well-educated Marxist 
devoted to the cause of the revolution, an associate of Lenin in the bitter 
struggle to found, consolidate and develop the Soviet state. We still lack 
many of the records that would make it possible to fully portray 
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Rakovsky, as we must. But even now we can and must show some of 
the main stages of his activity, primarily those having a direct relation 
to our own activity today. 

Now that deep-going processes of renewal are under way in Bulgaria, 
the Soviet Union and the socialist world as a whole and we are rethinking 
the living, creative spirit of Leninism to reassert it, we appreciate rela¬ 
tions between Lenin and Rakovsky as a model of communist principle, 
equality, mutual respect and awareness of duty. Their very first meeting 
(1902) led off intensive intellectual association and sincere comradeship 
which continued in the years of their joint work in the Second Interna¬ 
tional ancf later on. Their association was not exempt from disputes and 
differences but the highest interests of the revolution always prevailed, 
and this provided a durable basis for their unity in thought and action. 

Any attentive reader of the verbatim reports of Bolshevik congresses, 
congresses of Soviets and chronicles of Lenin’s life will see that Rakov¬ 
sky was one of Lenin’s closest associates, a man whom Lenin could trust 
and rely on without qualification. Lenin’s trust was proof of his ability 
to work with people, including members of other parties, to value and 
help unfold their abilities. 

Rakovsky proved worthy of that trust. He gave his talent and energy 
and the knowledge and experience gained in Bulgaria, Romania and the 
West European socialist movement to building a new society in the So¬ 
viet Republic. His activities at all Party and government posts in the 
USSR bore evidence that he had been reared in the spirit of interna¬ 
tionalism that marks Bulgarian revolutionaries. It is in this spirit that 
the Bulgarian Communist Party has always educated its members. 

Speaking to a group of Bulgarians in 1918, when he was Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, Rakovsky said: 
“You must have seen for yourselves that I’m still aware of being Bulga¬ 
rian. But this awareness doesn’t run counter to my idea of what has to 
be done to establish in the world a system under which both Bulgarians 
and other peoples will be happy”. All this indicates that Rakovsky was 
a strong, fair-minded and consistent leader embodying our party’s 
splendid tradition of sharing in the struggle and aspirations of the 
working people of all countries. His name and work arc therefore a na¬ 
tional and internationalist asset for us. 

Soviet and Bulgarian historians have yet to restore the whole truth 
about Rakovsky’s last years. But we know already that many Soviet 
leaders, now exonerated, disagreed with Trotsky, upholding their own 
views and openly taking a stand against Stalin’s theoretical guidelines 
and practical steps, against the bureaucratic administrative command 
system being built up at the time contrary to Lenin’s ideas. 

In the 1920s, Rakovsky was among the few at high party forums who 
called attention to the early signs of the adoption of bureaucratic 
methods in the party leadership and insisted on publishing the letters 
and articles written by Lenin shortly before his death and known as his 
“political testament”. 

At the 13th Party Congress Rakovsky voiced deep concern about the 
party’s future; he warned against the danger of the party apparatus 
and the party as a whole becoming isolated from the working class and 
other working people. It should be stressed that Rakovsky’s view on the 
party as a “voluntary union of like-minded people championing a com¬ 
mon cause” was based on Lenin’s idea of the party and opposed to 
both Trotsky’s idea of it as a "caste of samurai” and the idea upheld by 
Stalin, who saw the party as something of an “order of the sword” or a 
“military hierarchic system”. 

Rakovsky believed that to restore a constructive atmosphere of criti¬ 
cism and self-criticism, of freedom to think and speak, of “inner-party 
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democracy as the only guarantee of working out a correct party line, 
we must study and apply Lenin’s theory of the state under proletarian 
dictatorship and of the leading role of the party”. 

‘‘An effective struggle against bureaucratic practices, he wrote in 
August 1929, calls for active participation by millions of working people 
in control over the functioning of state and public organisations, the 
party included. This is the only way in which we can end high-handed¬ 
ness, mismanagement, irresponsibility, tyranny and arbitrariness on the 
part of the bureaucratic apparatus and deliver the working people from 
fear, humiliation and a situation where they have no rights.” Rakovsky 
came out firmly against substituting simple appointment for Lenin’s prin¬ 
ciple of filling key party and government posts through democratic 
elections. 

Six decades on, the above words of Rakovsky’s are still valid. In Bul¬ 
garia, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries the purpose of revo¬ 
lutionary renewal is precisely to elevate socialism to a qualitatively 
new plane, release the people’s inexhaustible energy, harness it to build¬ 
ing a society based on humanism, democracy, self-government and high 
moral principles, make the well-being of man central to the solution of 
all problems and go over from power in the people’s name to power 
exercised by the people themselves. 

We know that the cause we are championing is comlicated, diffi¬ 
cult and immense in scale. We realise this and compare our times (with 
every reason) to the early post-October years, when the foundations of 
a new society were laid. If we turn again and again to those years and 
to the ideas and experience of Lenin and his associates, who included 
Rakovsky, it is not in order to imitate anything but in order to see the 
connecting link between that period and the present time. 

In trying to establish a connection between the past, the present and 
the future, we necessarily arrive at new political thinking. The shoots 
of this thinking could first be discerned when, In the early post-October 
years, Soviet diplomats, Khristian Rakovsky among them, upheld in 
state-to-statc relations Lenin’s idea of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems. 

How competent and persevering those pioneers of Soviet diplomacy 
had to be in order to overcome the distrust and hostility of imperial 
capitals where the October Revolution was seen as an error of history! 
How much tact, consistency and conviction it took to uphold what was 
new at the time in international relations! 

These qualities are equally necessary today. And they are necessary 
not only to diplomats and politicians but to all sensible people, although 
today’s conditions and realities are different. The problem of survival 
in the nuclear age has brought universal interests to the fore. And there¬ 
fore the class struggle in the international arena today is increasingly 
dominated by constructive rather than destructive trends. Indeed, huma¬ 
nity’s common interests are equal to defeating the forces of dissociation 
and confrontation checking the progress to civilisation. _ 


i n paying tribute to Khristian Rakovsky’s life and work, we gratefully 
recall all the Bulgarian internationalists who served own common ideal 
in the Land of Soviets, keeping up a living link between Bulgarian and 
Soviet Communists, and left an ineffaceable imprint on the relations of 
indestructible friendship and brotherhood between our peoples. 

Rakovsky fulfilled his revolutionary duty conscientiously and faith¬ 
fully. His entire revolutionary activity was characterised by a creative, 
constructive approach. 
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Rakovsky’s views on important questions of party and state building 
contributed to the efforts of healthy party forces directed against distor¬ 
tions of Leninist standards of party life, to an honest and courageous 
struggle to overcome difficulties in socialist construction. And while we 
are only just beginning a scientific analysis of Rakovsky’s work and have 
yet to study new documents and trace his last years, it is safe to say 
that throughout the period of his demanding political activity he remai¬ 
ned loyal to the Marxist-Leninist worldview. In spite of certain digres¬ 
sions and mistakes that were mostly a reflection of the epoch and of dis¬ 
tinctive stages in the revolutionary struggle, he left a deep mark on the 
development of the Bulgarian, Balkan and international social democra¬ 
tic movement, on the struggle for the cause of the October Revolution 
and socialist construction. 

The year 1988 was the 115th anniversary of the birthday of Rakovsky, 
an outstanding Bulgarian proletarian internationalist revolutionary, a 
noted leader of the Bulgarian, Balkan and international socialist and 
communist movement, one of those who assisted Lenin in founding the 
Soviet state. His life, so active and so tragic, commands admiration and 
respect. 

What is important is that the historical truth triumphed by restoring 
Khristian Rakovsky to the Bulgarian Communist Party, the CPSLf and 
the international communist and working class movement. 


THE SOCIALIST COMMUNITY: 
DEMOCRATISATION AND RENEWAL 

(Continued from page 132) 

ternationalist basis to accomplish the tasks facing socialism. The economy is 
a decisive sphere. As little change for the better has so far come about in this 
sphere of multilateral cooperation, we must go on devoting special attention 
to it. 

We must always see to it that the Soviet Union is a unifying centre of at¬ 
traction and plays a leading role in theory and practice among the socialist 
countries of Europe, in the socialist community as a whole. Our country should 
act according to its 'requirements for internal growth and its concept of the 
prospects of the development of world socialism. 

The chief priority of the Soviet Union's international policy is to strengthen 
friendship and promote cooperation with socialist countries. This is how our 
party and state leadership sees it. 



CARING FOR THE GOOD OF THE COUNTRY. 


Alexander GAVRYUSHKIN 


A ccounts of history are biassed: some individuals are remembered and 
extolled, while others are cast into oblivion. But more often than not 
a personality famous in the past is known only by hearsay, with not 
more than his name remembered. That is the case with Nikita Panin. 

He is mentioned quite often in books on diplomatic history covering 
the 18th century. His name sometimes appears in historical novels as 
a secondary character. And, as happens with half-forgotten historical 
personalities, the as.sessments of his activities are often contradictory 
and tendentious, while numerous legends arc associated with his name. 


N ikita Ivanovich Panin was born in 1718, when Russia waj undergoing 
a turbulent time of reforms begun under Tsar Peter I. His father was 
a man of the epoch of Peter the Great, as the tsar was called, in every 
respect. Faithful to the tsar the reformer, he served in the army all his 
life and, having risen to the rank of lieutenant-general, retired. Though 
he served conscientiously so many years, he was not wealthy, and after 
his death he left to his four children only a good name, an excellent edu¬ 
cation for that time, and four hundred serfs. Ivan Panin enjoyed Tsar 
Peter’s favour, but was not among his closest fellow champions. He was 
fortunately married; his wife was Agrafena Yevcrlakova, a nience of the 
famous Prince Menshikov. She and her children were always welcome 
in the house of His Highness. 

Being related by marriage to the Menshikovs, Nikita Panin was intro¬ 
duced into St. Petersburg’s high society including Grand Duchess Eliza¬ 
beth, the future empress, at a very early age. No wonder, therefore, that 
Nikita Panin started his career well enough. He began his service from 
the lowest ranks, as was the custom at that time, though he was enrol¬ 
led in a privileged cavalry guards regiment. After some time he was 
received at the court and in 1741 he was among the Guard officers who 
cleared with their bayonets the path to the throne for Empress Elizabeth. 
Soon after that he was granted the rank of “gentleman in waiting” 
bed chamber” and even began to gain some influence at court. But fate 
can so easily change... 

Once the charms of the young courtier were noticed by the empress. 
Former favourites were alarmed, and instead of having a brilliant 
career at court, Panin was appointed the ambassador to Denmark, out 
of sight of the royal eyes. Perhaps, Elizabeth parted with him with reg¬ 
ret, because as he travelled through Germany on the way to the place 
of his service, he was handed an edict saying he was awarded the Cham¬ 
berlain’s Key. 

However, Panin did not stay long in Denmark, In 1748 the Swedish 
king demanded that Russian ambassador Korf be recalled from Stock- 
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holm. A replacement had to be found urgently. An unexpected decision 
was taken in St. Petersburg; Nikita Panin, a young man yet inexperien¬ 
ced in diplomacy, was transferred to Sweden. He lived in that country 
12 years. 

The service in Sweden was a good experience for Panin. Political life 
was stormy in the country, foreign diplomats constantly meddling in 
local affairs and intriguing, sophisticatedly. To compete with his more 
experienced colleagues, Panin had to make use of all his intellectual 
and spiritual energy. 

It soon became clear in St. Petersburg that Panin was the right 
choice. At the time he arrived in Sweden, that country was on the brink 
of war with Russia. Panin managed to prevent a clash and for many 
years he effectively dampened the bellicose fervour of Swedish politi¬ 
cians. But it was not only politics that Panin was occupied with during 
his diplomatic service. 

The people of Stockholm could often see the ambassador of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire at workshops and factories, having lengthy conversations 
with turners, smiths, and weavers. Panin himself learned many trades, 
as he believed that this “not very noble curiosity is of great use”. He 
was a frequent guest of Swedish physicist Liberkin and watched with 
admiration as he conducted “the finest experiments ingeniously”. He 
took interest in all and everything, from medicine to the history of 
drama. Indeed, there was much for him to see in Sweden. In 1739 the 
Aca-demy of Sciences was founded in that country. Many remarkable 
scientists—Carl Linnaeus, Anders Celsius and Emanuel Swedenborg— 
worked there. 

In 1759 his life took a new abrupt turn. Her Imperial Majesty ordered 
her Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the Court of Sweden, Chamberlain 
and Lieutenant-General Nikita Panin, to leave Stockholm because he had 
been appointed tutor and Oberhoffmeister of Grand Duke Paul, the son 
of Grand Duchess Catherine and Grand Duke Peter. The honourable 
exile ended, and Panin, back in St. Petersburg, was promoted to a higher 
post and did not even need to deal with politics. Panin was not married 
and had no children and therefore grew attached to his pupil as to his 
own son. Among those with whom he was on close terms at court was 
the boy’s mother. Grand Duchess Catherine. 

Catherine’s position was unenviable at that time. Empress Elizabeth 
was displeased with her, and her husband, Grand Duke Peter, openly 
ignored her. Under these conditions her friendship with Panin was not 
merely a safety-valve—it was acquiring a political meaning. 

Panin soon became an influential and important man at court. In the 
crowd of the courtiers admitted to the court audiences he was distin¬ 
guished even by his appearance and was considered “the most dignified 
nobleman in the empire”. This was partly due to his manner of conduct. 
Inclined to corpulence, Panin always was restrained, walked without 
haste, and spoke slowly through the nose. He had the rare gift of win¬ 
ning people’s favour, and therefore had many friends and few enemies. 
He occupied a high and honourable post and was known as a good dip¬ 
lomat and a well educated man. He had lived a long time in Europe 
and knew European .culture well—at that time such people were rare and 
valued in Russia. 

Panin and Grand Duchess Catherine talked much at card games or at 
the dining table, discussing writings by Tacitus, Voltaire and Montes¬ 
quieu, to whom they were much attracted. They also discussed current 
affairs and the situation in the empire, which was critical in the last 
years of Elizabeth’s rule and gave much food for thought. It is hard 
to say now how much Panin influenced Grand Duchess’ outlook. But it 
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is noteworthy that after his return to St. Petersburg, entries on political 
matters appeared for the first time in her diary. 

After Elizabeth’s demise in December 1761, emperor Peter III ascend* 
ed to the throne. People expected nothing good from the new monarch. 
Even before his accession he was known for buffoonery, rough drinking- 
bouts, a total inability to run state affairs and scorn for all that was 
Russian, which was most insulting for his subjects. The emperor orde¬ 
red the Guards to wear new Prussian-style uniforms, while Orthodox 
priests had to shave off their beards and wear the garments resembling 
those of Protestant ministers. His rule was doomed. Five months after 
the accession a plot against him was hatched. 

It is hard to say who initiated the conspiracy, but it is knowh that 
Catherine and Panin were behind it from the start. The empress had good 
reason to want her husband overthrown. There were rumours that Pe¬ 
ter III was going to divorce her and marry his mistress Elizabeth Vo¬ 
rontsova. Panin was under no threat—the emperor treated him with 
respect. Nikita Panin acted in the interest of his charge. Grand Duke 
Paul. Dark clouds, were gathering over the boy—Peter III openly denied 
the fact that he was his father. The coup, staged on June 28, 1762, was 
surprisingly smooth and bloodless. Peter III was unable to rule, nor 
could he retain power. On the steps of the Kazan Cathedral the wife of 
the dethroned monarch was proclaimed autocratic empress Catherine II. 
Her closest associate was Nikita Panin. 

Special mention should be made of the relations between the empress 
and Panin after the coup. Some historians believe that Panin wanted 
to elevate Paul to the throne, but failed, after which dislike, or, at least, 
distrust, appeared between him and Catherine. It could hardly be so. 
In the first years of her reign, despite the intrigues conspired by the 
Orlovs, Empress Catherine relied mainly on Panin, and not only in poli¬ 
tical matters. As she set about a travel along the Volga River in 1767, 
Catherine II handed over to Panin the reins of government, and he per¬ 
formed the duties of the monarch. The following year she decided to 
vaccinate herself and her son against smallpox, which was fairly risky 
at that time. It was Panin, again, who was instructed to make the arran¬ 
gements; thus, in fact, the life of the ruling dynasty was entrusted to 
him. So it would hardly be correct to assert that he was out of trust. 

When she became the autocratic ruler of the country Empress Cathe¬ 
rine intended in the first place to reform legislation. The Russian people 
were “an excellent soil on which good seeds grow fast”. It should first 
be opened thoroughly with reforms and then sown with the ideas of West 
European enlightenment. The task of preparing the reforms was given to 
“the most capable, educated and active” person among the court dignita¬ 
ries, that i.s, to Panin. 

He began the reform activities with enthusiasm. He planned to start 
with reforming the .state administration: establishment of the Imperial 
Council and reorganisation of the Senate and the Collegia. Monstrous 
defects in their activity had been concealed from others by a thick veil of 
secrecy. Those who “by their interest, ignorance and servility make a 
state secret of what should be known to all in a well-organised nation— 
of the size of profit, the origin of taxes, etc.,” flourished in those two 
bodies of government. 

Panin then hoped to occupy himself with what attracted him most— 
measures to develop national industry and commerce. Senseless bans had 
to be lifted which hampered the merchants, the nobility had to be inte¬ 
rested in enterprise. And, last but not least, it was necessity to start 
limiting serfdom—to set the limits for both the corvee and the metayage, 
to toughen punishment for the landlords’ abuse of power, to prohibit the 
sale of peasants separating them from their families, etc. 
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However, only, a few of Panin’s reforms were carried through. Cathe- ^ 
rine divided the Senate into departments. The imperial Council, which 
she had first rejected, was later set up, though with a status different 
from what Panin had suggested. Some partial measures were taken to 
promote trade. Panin himself was later compelled to switch over to diffe¬ 
rent activity. The death of the Polish king in 1763 gave rise to a problem 
which was fairly serious from the point of view of Russia’s interests— 
who would succeed the deceased king? For some time the Polish problem 
was given priority. And since Panin was in charge of Polish affairs, as 
before, Empress Catherine decided to concentrate foreign policy matters 
wholly in his hands and appointed him the chief member of the Colle¬ 
gium of Foreign Affairs. 

At first both Catherine and Panin regarded the appointment as tem¬ 
porary, until the emergency situation passed and an adequate substitute 
found. But even after his appointment to the Collegium Panin was for 
a long time occupied with domestic affairs, for instance, helping the 
empress organise a commission for commerce. But, against his wishes 
diplomatic activities took many years. As time passed by, Panin got 
used to his new activity, as did other people in other European capitals 
who already identified Russian diplomacy with his name. 

As he took foreign-policy into his hands, Panin soon became not only 
its formal, but also de-faclo leader. At that time diplomacy was deemed 
top priority for any state and therefore monarchs always sought to deal 
with foreign affairs as much as they could. Empress Catherine was no 
exception, of cour.se. She read diplomatic correspondence regularly, 
often talked with foreign ambassadors and even found time 
for giving thought to comparatively minor problems. The empress tho¬ 
roughly supervised her diplomats, but no more than that. The foreign 
policy planning—the study of a situation, consideration of further moves, 
and the drawing up of detailed instructions for the Russian ambassadors 
abroad—was all in Panin’s hands. 

The idea of a Northern System was at the basis of his foreign policy. 
This policy, briefly speaking, was as follows. Foreign policy is a means 
to set up favourable conditions for a country’s home development. Many 
pressing problems had accumulated in Russia. Therefore, Panin believed, 
Russia was to pursue a defensive foreign policy, avoid wars and, whene¬ 
ver possible, not assume excessive commitments or take part in disputes 
between other states. 

Russia’s main foreign-policy adversary was France. The emergence 
of a strong, vast power in eastern Europe caused grave apprehensions 
in Versailles, and therefore French politicians considered it their duty 
to oppose St. Petersburg everywhere. Sending his envoy to the court 
of Catherine II, Louis XV instructed him: “The goal of my policy con¬ 
cerning Russia is to remove it, as much as possible, from European 
affairs’’. However, Versailles preferred to avoid direct conflicts with Rus¬ 
sia, and therefore the confrontation between the two countries was mainly 
in third countries, above all in Sweden, Poland and Turkey. 

In Stockholm the French managed to establish their influence firmly 
enough, and incited Swedish feudals to take revenge for the offence 
suffered by “national hero’’ Carl XII. Poland, considering its chaotic 
state composition and weakness of royal power, in itself presented no 
threat to Russia. But French agents were active there. And in the south 
Russia was confronted by Turkey, an old enemy which still remained 
strong. The Ottoman Empire had cut Russia off from the Black Sea, 
which in ancient times had been called Russian. Because of Turkey, Rus¬ 
sia had to tolerate the Crimean khanate right beside it. The Crimeans 
made savage raids into southern Russian towns, burnt down entire vil¬ 
lages, destroyed harvests and livestock, and took thousands of people 
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captive. With the help of Crimeans Porte provoked unrest among the 
Muslims living in the Russian Empire. As a rule, French agents were 
behind each outbreak of belligerence in Constantinople. Sooner or later, 
Turkey would have to be confronted in an open struggle. 

Assessing that situation, Panin reasoned that the chief task of Rus¬ 
sian diplomacy for the coming years was to maintain peace in northern 
Europe, close to the Russian frontiers, by ensuring the balance of forces 
on the continent. For that purpose the coalition of France, Austria and 
Spain was to be confronted with an alliance of northern powers—Russia, 
Prussia, England, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland. Such an alliance did 
not necessarily need to be sealed by a treaty. It did not need to be for¬ 
mal, but actual. So it would be enough to bind its members by a •system 
of mutually complementary agreements. 

For Russia the Northern Alliance was valuable not so much as such 
but as means of achieving its foreign-policy goals. Therefore Russia had 
to take a leading position in it, be capable of deriving benefit from it, 
reducing its own commitments to a minimum. In particular, ihe alliance 
was expected to help Russian diplomacy solve its direct problems in 
Poland, Sweden and Turkey. It was necessary, to quote Panin, “to 
relieve Russia of constant dependence and by means of the common nor¬ 
thern alliance place it on a level enabling it to have a good part of 
leadership in common doings, and that it could securely maintain peace 
and tranquility especially in the north”. 

Ideally, the northern alliance was to operate in the following manner. 
Prussia would assume an obligation to help Russia in Polish and Tur¬ 
kish affairs in exchange for aid against Austria. England would commit 
itself to assist Russian diplomacy in Sweden and Turkey, in return for 
aid in the event of a clash with France or Spain. It was possible to come 
to terms with Denmark through mutual concessions. In return for assis¬ 
tance in Swedish affairs, the Holstein question could be solved to the 
benefit of the Danes. As a member of the Northern Alliance, Denmark 
would in itself be of value, for it controlled the straits opening the way 
to the Baltic Sea. Poland could be attracted to the alliance after a pro- 
Russian party was firmly established there. In that case Poland would 
be useful to Russia as an ally in a conflict with Turkey or Austria. And 
finally, only one thing was demanded of Sweden: the Stockholm politi¬ 
cians, vigilantly watched over by their northern allies, should give up 
their great-power claims. 

It took Panin quite a long time to develop the idea of possible benefits 
of a Northern Alliance. Besides, it was well understood in St. Peters¬ 
burg that the desired goal was hardly attainable in full measure. None¬ 
theless, the idea of a Northern Alliance had an unquestionably important 
merit. Owing to it, Russia’s foreign policy grew consistent, the goals 
and the means of attaining them became clear, while the actions taken 
in individual countries fell into a single pattern, into a system. 

The first step towards establishing a northern system was made in 
1764 by the signing of a treaty of alliance with Prussian King Frede¬ 
rick II. The king sought such an agreement ever since Catherine had 
ascended the throne. After the Seven-Year War, Prussia found itself all 
alone in Europe, and Frederick II arrived at the reasonable conclusion 
that, unless he made friends with the Russian empress, his position 
would be very unstable. But in politics friendship is to be paid for, and 
so the king assumed an obligation under which he would provide St. Pe¬ 
tersburg with a large subsidy, if Turkey attacked Russia, and would 
also be at one with Russia in Sweden and Poland. 

I think 1 should mention in this context a tale associated with 
Panin. In historical literature, especially that published abroad, one may 
come across the assertion that the Prussian king exerted great influence 
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on St. Petersburg and used it to meet its own ends. Panin is alleged 
to have been an admirer of Frederick II, who followed his instructions 
in everything, and perhaps was even on his pay. This falsity was circu¬ 
lated by Frederick himself in his writings on history. The vainglorious 
king wanted very much to be remembered by his descendants as better 
than what he really was. But even a cursory study of the correspondence 
of that time makes it clear that the accusation that Panin was Prusso- 
phile cannot be taken seriously, to put it mildly. 

In the letters to his diplomats Frederick II always complained that 
too much was demanded of him in St. Petersburg and that he received 
nothing in return, that he agreed to be Russia’s ally, but not its slave, 
and so on. In one of the letters the king admitted; “Panin will want, of 
course, to retain a leading position in Polish affairs”, and grumbled 
over the little trust given b^y Russian representatives to his ambassador 
in Poland. Panin, for his part, assured the king of his unlimited loyalty 
and simultaneously instructed the Russian ambassador in Warsaw to 
persuade the Poles not to trust Prussia, and ordered the ambassador in 
Constantinople to closely watch the activities of Prussian agents. As for 
the allegation that Panin was “paid” by the king, this question is best 
cleared up by Count Solms, the Prussian ambassador in St. Petersburg. 
Characterising Panin in a report to his king, the count wrote; “He will 
not sell his sentiments, of which all the ministers at court here are 
firmly convinced”. 

Another agreement in the framework of the Northern System was 
signed with Denmark in February 1765. In the secret articles of the 
agreement the Danes undertook to help Russia against Turkey and resist 
French influence in Sweden. In June 1766, Russia signed a trade treaty 
with Britain, thus consolidating cooperation between the two countries. 
Panin also suggested the signing of treaty of alliance, but London was 
obstinate, for it did not want to pay Russia a subsidy in the event of a 
war with Turkey. However, there was no much need for such a treaty. 
Where the interests of the two countries coincide, Russia and Britain 
cooperated closely without any treaty. 

With the help of long diplomatic manoeuvring and complex combina¬ 
tions Panin gained a success in Sweden. The Russian and English 
ambassadors joined their clTorts and in February 1766 persuaded Stock¬ 
holm politicians to sign a treaty of friendship with Great Britain. Paris 
was grossly offended by that act and announced that it refused to pay 
subsidies to Sweden and abrogated the treaty of alliance with that coun¬ 
try. Thus Panin’s goal was reached. 

The Polish affairs required special effort, but Panin managed to achi¬ 
eve what he wanted there as well. In September 1764, Stanislas Ponia- 
towski, with Russia’s support, was elected King of Poland. In 1768 Rus¬ 
sia concluded a defensive alliance with Poland and pledged itself to 
guarantee its state organisation. Thus the Northern System had been 
set up in general terms by 1768. That large-scale foreign-policy combi¬ 
nation required immense work, constant and very precise analysis of 
the situation, an ability to foresee the developments and forestall them 
by one’s actions. All the work was carried out by Panin and his assis¬ 
tants in the Collegium of Foreign Affairs. 

In 1769 Panin found himself a new associate, Denis Fonvisin, a 
young man of kind disposition, welt educated (he had graduated from 
Moscow University), efficient and, on top of everything, the author of 
a comedy which enraptured all of St. Petersburg. 

They first met under quite unusual circumstances. The young author 
was invited to Peterhoff to read his comedy in the presence of the 
empress. The reading was a great success. Panin liked the young man 
and invited him to the minor court to introduce “the first comedy on our 
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morals” to the Grand Duke. During the next meeting Panin had a bet¬ 
ter opportunity to size up the new literary celebrity. Fonvisin, a future 
diplomat, later recalled that in conversations with him Panin, who was 
already a count at that time, “tried to find out not what I knew, but 
also what my moral code was”. Closer acquaintance with Fonvisin dis¬ 
posed Panin still more favourably to the gifted young man and he soon 
offered him a post at the Collegium of Foreign Affairs. 

With the passage of time Fonvisin became Panin’s closest associate 
and confidant, and not only within his official duties. Denis Fonvisin 
lo a great extent shared the political views of his chief, took to heart 
his joys and sorrows, and, when fortune did not favour Panin, he 
remained faithful to the count until his death. Much later Fonvisfn wrote 
a brief biography of Panin, with many kind words about him; “Count 
Panin’s disposition was worthy of sincere respect and unfringed love, 
llis firmness proved the greatness of his soul. In what concerned the 
nation’s welfare neither promises nor threats could shake his views. 
Nothing on earth could make him suggest to the monarchess an opinion 
contrary to his inner feeling. How beneficial this was for the Motherland! 
And how many misfortunes this prevented! Friends adored him, his ene¬ 
mies felt respect for him deep in their hearts, and all his countrymen 
called him an honest man...” 

Nikita Panin was very pleased with his new associate, and not only 
because of his knowledge and “moral code”. Panin highly valued people 
capable of articulately expressing their views in writing* and insistently 
encouraged his subordinates to develop that ability. Once in a conversa¬ 
tion with General I. G. Chernyshev he said the style of the documents 
written in the Collegium of Foreign Affairs was better than in any other 
establishment. With time a cult of fine style developed at the Collegium, 
and its officials were very proud of it. As a result, people known not 
only for their diplomatic services, but also gifted in literature and the 
arts, could always be found at the Russia’s diplomatic department. 

A translator by the name of Ippolit F. Bogdanovich served together 
with Fonvisin in the Collegium, he wrote a poem “Psyche”, which was 
widely popular at that time. The philosophical and literary group united 
in the Wisdom Lovers’ Society, which left a notable trace in the history 
of Russian culture, had been set up on the basis of the Main Archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Konstantin N. Batyushkov, an out¬ 
standing poet before Pushkin’s time, was a secretary of the Russian 
diplomatic mission in Naples. Alexander S. Griboyedov was equally ta¬ 
lented as a poet and politician. Fyodor I. Tyutchev occupied various 
diplomatic posts for nearly twenty years. Konstantin N. Leontiev, a pro¬ 
fessional diplomat, in his lifetime was famous mainly as a writer, and 
after his death was also regarded as a religious philosopher. In general 
the great merits of the Russian diplomatic department were the high 
cultural and professional level of its officials, and it would be no exag¬ 
geration to say that this quality had largely been developed at the time 
of Nikita Panin and owing to his personal efforts. 

One day at a dinner given by the Grand Duke, Nikita Panin dropped 
this phrase "...indeed, it depends on the Minister himself to make 
things go well... should the Minister of the Foreign Collegium say now 
that there is nobody with whom to administer affairs, it would do good 
to dismiss him.” Panin knew his personnel very well, valued them and 
was, perhaps, even proud of them. In any case, the officials of the Fo¬ 
reign Collegium were, in his opinion, “quite different from the clerks in 
other places”. Panin was not ashamed to “compliment weH”*A. M. Obres- 
kov, the ambassador to Constantinople, or to say about A. S. Stakhiev, 
a resident agent in Stockholm, that previously he had been fairly “worth¬ 
less” but later grew reasonable. Now, he said, “some people do not know 
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the circumstances in their homes as well as Mr. Stakhiev knows all the 
circumstances in the Swedish kingdom”. 

In 1773 Panin did something which drew much gossip. When the 
empress awarded him for his good service with over 8,000 serfs, he pre¬ 
sented half of them to his secretaries Bakunin, Ubri and Fonvisin. Panin 
had a simple explanation for that unprecedented generosity—those men 
shared with him the heavy burden of government service, so it was only 
fair to share the reward with them. 

Panin’s foreign policy was faced with the first serious trial in 1768, 
when the war with Turkey began. The relations between the two coun¬ 
tries had always been tense, but Panin and A. M. Obreskov, a Russian 
representative in Constantinople, managed to take the edge off Turkish 
aggressiveness and neutralise French influence. However, sharp and 
almost unpredictable changes occurred in Porte’s policy. That was preci¬ 
sely what happened in July 1768 

The war had been provoked by the events in Balta, a small town on 
the border with Poland. The town belonged to the Crimean Khan. One 
day a detachment of Haydamaks (Ukrainian rebels against Polish land¬ 
lords). who had nothing to do with Russia, attacked Balta and robbed 
local traders, including Turks. Yakub-aga, the chief of Balta, had to 
report the event to Constantinople. Should he tell the truth, there would 
be no war. But at that time baron de Tott, the French ambassador, was 
in the Crimea. lie bribed Yakub-aga who sent to Porte a false report 
saying that Balta, the Khan’s domain, had been attacked by a Russian 
detachment which then ravaged also Duhossari, a town 100-odd kilpmet- 
rcs away from Balta. The Grand Vizier became angry. Obreskov tried 
to made him change his mind, but failed. 

In that situation most important was to localise the conflict and pre¬ 
vent the involvement of other countries in it. And then the Northern 
System worked. The main danger—a war on two fronts—was removed. 
Panin was sure that the joint efforts of Russia, England, Prussia and 
Denmark securely precluded Swedish aggression. Just after the start 
of the war Copenhagen assured Russia that it would strictly observe 
the treaty of alliance. Frederick II began to pay Russia the promised 
subsidy regularly. In Poland Russia had too .strong influence to fear 
any troubles. Only Austria could pose problems, which it actually did. 
In 1771 Austrians signed a treaty with Turkey, under which they commit¬ 
ted themselves to help it against Russia. But Austria was not in haste 
to meet its commitments, and preferred to wait and sec how the events 
would develop. 

The military situation was in Russia’s favour. The Turks lost one 
battle after another. The war, however, dragged on. Disturbances began 
in the eastern regions of the Russian Empire, heralding the future upris¬ 
ing under Pugachev. Panin insisted on making peace with Turkey. 
Unfortunately, Grigory Orlov, a favourite of the empress, suggested a 
“radical” solution to the Turkish issue—a march on Constantinople. 
Field Marshal Pyotr A. Rumyantsev, who commanded the Russian army, 
tried to prove that the operation was doomed. There were not enough 
forces for it. But Catherine was so attracted by the idea of driving the 
Turks from Tsargrad (Constantinople) that it was impossible to make 
her change her mind. But she failed to erect an Orthodox cross over 
the Sofia Cathedral in Constantinople. 

During an absence of Grigory Orlov from St. Petersburg Catherine 
became so interested in Vasilchikov, a young lieutenant of the Cavalry 
Guards, that she cooled down not only towards her former favourite, but 
also to his projects. Besides, the foreign-policy situation began to change, 
opening up new opportunities. 

Back in 1769, Austria had started to seize borderline Polish lands on 
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the sly. Frederick II could not tolerate that injustice and suggested that 
Russia follow the Austrian example. In St. Petersburg they thought it 
over. If Russia would resist a division of Poland, this would hurt its 
allied relations with Prussia, while Austria would double its efforts to 
counter Russian interests in the east. If St. Petersburg would take no 
part in the division, then the German states would grow stronger, seizing 
Polish lands, and come closer together as a result. That did not suit the 
interests of Russia. So only one alternative remained: to take part in the 
division. 

Catherine enthusiastically received that proposal. Panin had doubts for 
some time, but ultimately agreed to the division. He intended to commit 
that act so that Russia would derive the utmost benefit from it. 

Frederick II simply suggested that all that lied in temptations’ way 
be seized. But Panin wanted the actions of Russia, Prussia and Austria 
to be interconnected, so that St. Petersburg’s consent to the division 
would depend on changes in the Austrian policy concerning the Turkish 
issue. It was quite easy to persuade Frederick II to agree to do just that. 
It was harder to come to terms with Vienna. But Austrian chancellor 
Kaunitz proved to be a surprisingly flexible politician. On seeing the pos¬ 
sibility to legalise his seizures, he abruptly changed his foreign policy. 
He quickly persuaded Maria Theresa not to ratify the treaty with Porte 
and to conclude a tripartite agreement on Poland. He even proposed to 
the Russian ambassador in Vienna that “the lands of those having them 
in excess be taken away from them.” 

Thus a favourable situation was provided for peace negotiations with 
Turkey, and a peace treaty was signed in July 1774. Among the nume¬ 
rous benefits it gave Russia one was especially important—Porte re¬ 
cognised the independence of the Crimean Khanate. (That meant actually 
the establishment of Russia’s protectorate over the Crimea, because, once 
severed from Turkey, it inevitably became dependent on St. Petersburg.) 

Russia emerged from the war more than just a victor. Its international 
prestige greatly increased. It was, perhaps, only after the 1812 war that 
Russia enjoyed greater influence in European affairs. The following fact 
was most significant. In 1779 Prussia and Austria quarrelled over Bava¬ 
ria and asked St. Petersburg to act as a mediator. Prince Nikolai Repnin, 
one of the most gifted Russian diplomats at that time, arrived at the 
Teschen Congress to make peace between them. After that the German 
states often appealed to Russia to be an arbiter in settling disputes. 

The Teschen Congress was in fact the finishing touch in building Pa¬ 
nin’s foreign policy system. A year later Panin took part in drawing up 
a declaration on armed marine neutrality, which also enhanced Russia’s 
foreign-policy prestige, but his influence at court had greatly weakened 
by that time, though in foreign capitals Panin was still regarded as a 
major politician in Europe. In the opinion of the Austrian emperor. Count 
Panin “until now had a reputation of a minister in the affairs that are 
of interest to the whole of Europe, and he had such strength that the 
motto fait et fit* can well be applied to him.” But Empress Catherine 
was already of a different opinion. 

The second decade of her rule was drawing to a close. The ambitious 
empress saw that she was growing old and time was running out, yet she 
had not made a grand historic achievement, so that people would utter 
her name with admiration, adding adjectives like “glorious” or “great” 
to it. It was easier than anything to win fame in foreign affairs but old 
man Panin with his instructions, grumbling, prudence and caution was 
an annoying obstacle. She needed new people, and she f»und them. 


Let it be, and it is. 
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The closest adviser of the empress was now prince Grigory Potyom¬ 
kin, an energetic, passionate man capable of producing and, perhaps, car¬ 
rying out large-scale projects. Potyomkin correctly sensed the sentiments 
of the empress and proposed the so-called Greek Project, a plan for 
driving the Turks out of Europe, seizing Constantinople and restoring the 
ancient Greek Empire, Panin tried to object, but nobody listened to him 
any more. 

In 1781 Catherine met with Austrian emperor Joseph II and they 
signed a “treaty of friendship and favour”, that is, a treaty of alliance. 
The Northern System was finally discarded and a new Vienna -system 
was being created. A few years later she met with Joseph II again, this 
time in Tavrida (the Crimea). A vast number of troops were sent to 
accompany the empress on her way to the south. 

Potyomkin bent over backwards to please Catherine. Arcs of triumph 
were erected on her way, the inscription on one of them said: “The road 
leads to Byzantium”. The Turkish sultan did not wait until he would 
be attacked and declared the war first. When Russia got bogged down 
deep in that war, the fruits of the new foreign-policy “system” became 
obvious. 

England and Prussia provoked a belligerent spirit in Swedish king 
Gustaf III, and he launched a march on St. Petersburg. Thus, in 1788 
there happened what Panin and his predecessors had managed to avoid 
for so many years—the country had to wage a war on two fronts. 
England granted a subsidy to Gustaf III and was going to send its naval 
force to the Baltic Sea to help the king. Prussia was setting Poland 
against Russia and Austria. The situation was critical. It went so far 
that desperate Potyomkin advised Catherine to return the Crimea back 
to the Sultan, conclude peace with Sweden and restore the alliance with 
Prussia. The country stood that trial, too. Russian soldiers first drove 
Gustaf III away from St. Petersburg and then seized Ochakov and Iz¬ 
mail. That took a great toll in their lives, but Panin did not live to 
see it. 

In his last years Nikita Panin was gravely ill, though he still tried to 
do as much work as he possibly could, but that was of little use. His 
opinion no longer interested Empress Catherine. On September ?9, 1781, 
Panin was ordered to dismiss his secretaries and hand in all the papers. 
That meant retirement. 

From then on his health was on the wane. He .seldom left his home. 
When the illness receded for some days, he would call Fonvisin and 
slowly dictate to him, but he would get tired quickly. Unlike the empress, 
Panin was not going to explain to the posterity the significance of his 
deeds and his place in history. He addressed his words to a single per¬ 
son—Paul, the heir to the throne. If Paul was destined to ascend the 
throne, let him see the.se papers and recall what his old tutor had 
taught him. 

“Supreme power,” he dictated to Fonvisin, “is entrusted to the sove¬ 
reign for the common good of his subjects... The sovereign... cannot 
signify either power or dignity otherwise than by establishing in his state 
immutable rules, which should be based on common weal and which he 
himself would not be able to break... He should know that the nation, 
sacrificing part of its natural freedom, has entrusted its welfare to his 
care, to his justice and his dignity, that he is responsible for the conduct 
of those to whom he has given the duties of administration and that, con¬ 
sequently, their crimes, if tolerated by him, become his crimes.” Panin 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Alexandra KOLLONTAl 

PART TWO. 1923-1924, De Jure Recognition 

TRIP TO MOSCOW IN SUMMER 1923 
Ritz Hotel, Christiania. August 19 


I returned from Moscow on August 16. 

1 had a very busy time there. After all, I wanted to achieve what 1 
had gone there for; a commercial transaction with Pedersen, a fish 
purchase on credit, clarification of the Spitsbergen question, and most 
important—recognition of Soviet republic. 

I saw all whom I had planned to see except Stalin. Krasin apprecia¬ 
ted the importance of Pedersen’s offer, thought over the deposit, weighed 
the pros and cons and gave his approval. But he himself left me with 
an awful impression. He is no longer the Krasin I knew. He is thin 
and wrinkled with age. He embraced me when wc met. And before we 
got down to business, he took time to tell me about all the unpleasant 
things he had been through—on account of Britain, due to his recall, io 
Curzon’s note, to Urquhart, and so on, and so forth. 

1 had no chance to see Litvinov until the day before 1 left. He re¬ 
ceived me in his Kuznetsky Most office. The atmosphere of the meeting 
was somehow strained, which surprised me. Our correspondence had all 
been smooth sailing. Litvinov took a very sceptical view of the issue of 
recognition. Indeed, his tone was tinged with irony. “Norway is a de¬ 
pendent country. Just why should it recognise us?” Speaking of Spit¬ 
sbergen, he advised me against entertaining any illusions. Hostile powers 
would not allow us to put our signature to the Paris treaty.... 

I saw Chicherin twice, both times at night. He considered it very 
important for us to put our signature to the Paris treaty. And this was 
what our whole discussion of Spitsbergen came down to. He attaches no 
political significance to a deal with Pedersen. He took no interest in the 
idea. But he is favourably impressed by Pedersen himself. They took a 
liking to each other. Chicherin knows how to “win people over” when 
he chooses to. He offered me no advice, nor did I get any directives from 
him. He takes little interest in what we have been doing in Norway. But 
the task facing us is the same as before; bringing about de jure recogni¬ 
tion, that is all. [...] 

Septenber 9 

I am leaving for Berlin today. 

Continued from iniermiional Affairs. Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 1988 
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It is outrageous. A telegram from Prigarin of Exportkhleb* says: 
“Suspend further conditional sale of rye on security of deposit.” And 
this comes after an exchange of commitments with the Norwegian 
government. An impossible situation. Complete disregard for the ^trade 
mission’s prestige. Whoever made that decision? We had already come 
to terms with Pedersen on the price. 

I sent a telegram to Krasin, who is in Berlin at the moment. He 
wired back, asking me to come and see him immediately. Will he still 
be in Berlin when I arrive? If he fails to realise how very serious the 
situation is, what next? Why, we have only just begun to make a dent. 
We have begun to earn the trade mission confidence as a solid commer¬ 
cial enterprise. And now this perfectly intolerable, impossible situation. 
Our contract with Pedersen bears the signature of the Norwegian 
government and my signature as Soviet trade representative. The first 
transaction (50 per cent of deposit) has practically been carried out. We 
have deposited four million Norwegian kroner. 

Christiania, October 11 

I have put up at Berlin’s Allon Hotel. The mark is worthless and 
Norwegian currency has no considerable purchasing power. I saw Krasin 
on the same day. He understood. He authorised the sale and wired Pri¬ 
garin to tell him so. It would have been absurd for us to break with 
Pedersen. I was terribly worried. But Krasin is not just a merchant 
like Prigarin, he is a statesman. He took everything into account. You 
really cannot undermine Soviet Russia’s prestige out of economic 
necessity. In short, the matter is settled. 

Krasin admits that a6 far as rye is concerned, the Norwegian market 
is a “major factor”. 

My meeting with Krasin boosted my confidence and gave me a lift. 
He is certainly an important man. Long ago (1898), he was among the 
first great engineers to appreciate Lenin. [...] 

October 12 

They rang up from Stockholm to tell me that Shvedchikov ** is plac¬ 
ing an order for web paper with Swedish firms. The news angers and 
distresses me. Why prefer Sweden every time? It gets huge orders from 
us anyway. It is there that we have ordered locomotives and machinery 
for the Volkhov power project and what not. Those orders are worth 
millions. In Norway, one-tenth of our purchases would have a political 
effect but our economic bodies discount this. I cannot pester Krasin all 
the time over trifles. The reason why our economic agencies hang on to 
Sweden is that they know it. I will have to inform our economic organi¬ 
sations in greater detail about the market and prices in this country and 
to seek credit. For the moment I am sending Dyakonov to Stockholm 
to try and wrest something from Shvedchikov for the Norwegian 
market. [..] 

November 15, evening 

I met with Mechelet *** today. He called me up of his own accord and 
received me very amiably. On November 7, I sent him a note on the 
issue of sovereignty over Spitsbergen. The problem of Spitsbergen could 

* A state organisation for foreign trade. 

** Representative of Glavbumsbyt, state organisation engaged in foreign trade. 

Foreign Minister of Norway. 
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be settled in connection with that of recognition. This is a decisive step 
on our part. The Norwegian government must respond, it cannot fail 
to. Surely it also takes account of such noteworthy developments in 
Britain as the formation of the MacDonald Cabinet putting a Labour 
government in power. This Cabinet is certain to recognise Soviet 
Russia, a worker-peasant republic. The Norwegian government should 
now hurry to recognise us. 

To my great surprise, he did not begin with my note but with the 
claims of Norwegians who have incurred losses as a consequence of the 
revolution (meaning primarily Dubrovka). He stressed the importance 
of an “individual settlement of the question of claims”, that is, of satisfy¬ 
ing the more influential claimants, which he said would be very telpful 
in discussing recognition. 

I told him again and again that discussion of this matter was out 
of the question because it would create a precedent. We would never 
accept it in any country. But the next moment I asked: “Since you are 
interested in such details, does that imply that the question of de jure 
recognition will soon come up for discussion?” 

Mcchelet pretended not to have heard. “The question of claims is no 
detail.” And he enlarged on what is a favourite subject with him as a 
lawyer. 

1 asked: “What about our note concerning a separate agreement on 
Spitsbergen? After all, Norway is very keen to see the question settled— 
much keener as far as I can say than it is on the claims 'of a few rich 
people upon us?” 

But Mcchelet suddenly bent his head on one side like a heron who 
has spotted a caterpillar and said, staring at me: “I see you are wearing 
a new dress today.” 

“I VC worn this many times before, Mr. Minister,” I countered angrily. 

“It’s charming just the same.” 

The long-legged heron was manoeuvring, refusing to commit him¬ 
self on the Spitsbergen question. 

Egede says Mechelet has told him in confidence that he records all 
our conversations because he considers them “historic”. That does not 
make things any easier for me. 

I told Mechelet that I would be going to Moscow in a few days’ time 
and would like to have more specific answers from him. [...] 


Little red house, Holmenkollen, December 24 

...I came back from Moscow on December 16 and immediately found 
myself taken up with urgent work. We must force the pace of the talks 
on recognition. The Storting is to reopen in January. Just the time for 
it. [...] 

And now for Moscow. 

Our Ambassador to Sweden, Osinsky, told me on my way to Moscow 
that my “case” had to do with Myasnikov’s letter and Kuznetsov’s 
calling on me in Moscow in summer. Heated debates were going on in 
the party, Bogdanov and many members of the Workers’ Group had 
been arr'ested. It seemed that the only thing people in Moscow were 
living on was dilTerences. Nobody cared what v/e were doing abroad— 
they had no time for us or our diplomatic tasks.... 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is keen on recogni¬ 
tion but sceptical. It has been taken up with Britain. [...] 

I am up against a further problem because they have arrested the 
Russian chauffeur of Jackheln, the Norwegian charge d’affaires. The 
matter was brought to my attention by the Doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps, a Persian. He insisted that the arrest had created a most unfavo- 
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urable impression on the whole diplomatic corps. Jackheln rang me up 
several times to ask for help in clearing up the matter. 

I went to Lubyanka to see Menzhinsky. On entering his office, I 
said half in joke: “1 won’t leave this place, Vyacheslav Rudolfovich, 
until you order the release of the Norwegian Minister’s Russian 
chauffeur.” 

He told me that the Norwegians were playing a “foul game”—not 
in their own interest, of course, but in Britain’s—and that there was 
“evidence of the chauffeur’s guilt”. 

I took on, saying that we were seeking de jure recognition and yet 
there was an ordinary chauffeur locked up without regard to major 
politics, and so on, and so forth. 

Menzhinsky [...] ordered the case to be looked into once more. We 
talked on for a while. He promised before I left that everything possible 
would be done. Next day Jackheln rang up to thank me—the chauffeur 
was behind the wheel again. [...] 

STAGE OF CONCRETE TALKS ON MUTUAL RECOGNITION 

RItz Hotel, January 4, midnight 

Victory! In his speech from the throne at the opening of the Storting, 
the King recognised the desirability of “normal relations with Soviet 
Russia” as one of Norway’s political tasks. A significant statement, that, 
for it comes from the King himself. I feel elated and yet find it somehow 
hard to believe because all this has been dragging on for much too long. 

I attended the opening of the Storting, except that I was among or¬ 
dinary guests and not in the diplomatic box. Although the Soviet 
government has sent me there as Ambassador, the Norwegians consider 
our mission just a trade delegation pending the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations. The missions of all recognised countries are called lega¬ 
tions but our mission goes by the name of Russiske Delegation among 
the Norwegians. [...] 

The session proceeded in a solemn atmosphere. Norway is still proud 
of being a “sovereign state” and not an appendage of Sweden. 

January 12 

The period of conversations and trial balloons is over. We have 
entered a stage of real, substantive talks on recognition. But Litvinov 
warns me against excessive enthusiasm, counselling the greatest pru¬ 
dence instead. 

I ask Litvinov precise questions which will require our acceptance 
in response to recognition. The point at issue is not “compensation” 
but a natural settlement of mutual relations. [...] 

January 18 

I am worried because there is still uncertainty in Moscow over Spits¬ 
bergen. I think a special agreement with Norway should include provi¬ 
sions concerning our economic interests in Spitsbergen, that is, our 
claims to coal mines. But the People’s Commissariat attaches no parti¬ 
cular importance to this matter. I even wanted to obtain permission for 
the purchase of several more coal-fields [...] but the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat said this was “unnecessary” and might lead to trouble. 

To my way of thinking, however, we should in recognising Norway’s 
sovereignty over Spitsbergen guarantee Soviet Russia’s economic inte¬ 
rests there. This would be more “respectable” politically, too, for we 
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would not merely renounce Spitsbergen but establish normal relations 
with the Norwegians also with regard to Spitsbergen. 

January 22 

It is awful even to record it but the terrible news is a fact: Lenin 
is no more. I cannot grasp it, cannot believe or understand it.... 

What will happen in our country? What will happen in the world? 
It is so awful it makes me feel faint. 

January 23 « 

We knew, of course, that his condition had worsened and that we 
must prepare for the coming mournful hour. But even so, we could not 
bring ourselves to realise or believe it. Here at the mission we are all 
bewildered, heart-broken, bleary-eyed from weeping. The whole world 
seems like a desert. It is terrible and painful. Poor Nadezhda Konstan¬ 
tinovna, poor communist parties of the world... 

The Communists and the Labour Party called a huge memorial 
meeting. The city’s largest auditorium was filled to capacity, and thou¬ 
sands more gathered outside. 

Sobs could be heard among the audience. Workers are now keenly 
aware of what Lenin meant to the working class of the -world. 

January 24 

All newspapers, even those hostile to Soviet Russia, have devoted 
large articles to Lenin. They recognise him as a great statesman, social 
reformer, idealist and philosopher. 

Lenin is described as a “great man”, and I can imagine how he 
would have smiled in his slightly ironic way and said: “It is not bad 
that they write about me like that. It means that even enemies realise 
that the Soviet state is a ‘great fact’ you cannot trifle with.” 

January 28 

The Cabinet may fall any moment. Of course, it would be easier to 
win de jure recognition under Mowinckel. But it is too late to work on 
this, the change of Cabinent will delay discussion of our question while 
there is no time to lose, every day counts. Don’t the Norwegians really 
see that MacDonald is going to recognise us? [...] 

January 30 

Britain, Italy or Norway? It is just like a steeplechase— you wonder 
who will finish first. All countries are keen on which of them will be 
the first to recognise Soviet Russia. The MacDonald Cabinet is the 
most farsighted of all, and Britain’s recognition of us is a matter of days. 
This feverish waiting is torture. What makes the Norwegians stall? 
I do not know what to do with myself... To be sure, Britain is more 
important to Soviet Russia than others but the Norwegians make me 
furious. Why,» they will be the worse for it.,.. 

January 31 

Yesterday the Cabinet submitted a “memorandum” on recognition of 
our country to a closed sitting of the Storting. I understand that the 
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memorandum is to be handed to us on Monday. Why was its text not 
shown to us before it went to parliament? I hope they will not put in 
anything unacceptable to us. I fear there may be a provision for paying 
“compensation” to Norwegian subjects.... 

February I 

It is perfectly clear that recognition by Britain is a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. I have seen Esmarch. 

“Mr. Esmarch, it will now be hours, not days, before Britain reco¬ 
gnises Soviet Russia. If you wish to be the first, as you’ve assured me, 
and to win priority you should act without a moments’ delay. I’m saying 
this as a friend of Norway, in your own interest. There is not one hour 
to lose. Show yourselves to be sovereign and courageous Norwegians. 
You yourself realise that Moscow has a bigger stake in London than in 
Christiania. You might be late. Call an emergency meeting of the 
Cabinet even today and hand us the memorandum.” 

“Call a Cabinet meeting? Why, today is Saturday, and it is past 
4 p. m. There’s nobody in town.” 

I got angry. And I think I said too impulsively that Norway would 
yet be sorry for it more than once.... But what was I to do? Saturday, 
indeedl As if they could have chosen no other day for rest. [...] 


February 4 

I made up my mind to take a serious and responsible step. I called 
on Esmarch and handed him something of a verbal note listing the 
benefits that Norway could get from Russia by taking the lead (sove¬ 
reignty over Spitsbergen, a permanent trade treaty in place of the pro¬ 
visional one, a sealing concession in our waters, a settlement of trade 
between our northern ports and Finnmark). These arc matters of the 
most vital importance to Norway, But in handing him my note. I stated 
explicitly and firmly: 

“Mr. Esmarch, these terms of ours will be valid for 48 hours. If wc 
have no reply from you by II a. m. Wednesday wc will no longer 
consider ourselves bound by these proposals. You Norwegians have a 
stake in the terms of settling relations between Soviet Russia and 
Norway which I’ve listed here, but if you’re late and Britain or some 
other country wins priority, Norway will naturally find itself in a less 
favourable situation than those countries. Please bear that in mind, Mr. 
Esmarch, and see that you don’t miss your chance. You have 48 hours 
to decide.” 

I spoke excitedly, and Esmarch was as excited as I. There was noth¬ 
ing else I could do, it was my last attempt to put pressure on the Hoyre 
(Conservative) Cabinet. If even this gets us nowhere we will have to 
acknowledge that de jure recognition has failed for the time being. They 
will certainly recognise us, but when? 


B ritain, that is, the MacDonald Cabinet, has recognised Soviet Russia, 
and normal diplomatic relations are to be established with that 
country. As for Norway, it has missed its chance to win priority. Well, 
it has only itself to blame ... How vexing, just the samel... 

Nbruary • 

At the expiration of, the 48 hours I had allowed for the Norwegian 
government to think over the terms of settlement offered by us in case 
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we were recognised, I called on Esmarch at the appointed time. But 
there was not much to say, for British recognition was a fact. Norway 
had missed its chance of winning priority. Still,, I told Esmarch that 
since they had given us no answer within 48 hours, we considered our 
proposals “non-existent”. 

Esmarch was embarrassed and asked me to see Mechelet. Mechelet 
assured me with uncommon vehemence that throughout the past days 
the Cabinet had been busy drafting a written proposal for recognition. 

I answered that although the deadline they had been set was over, 
we were not breaking off talks. If the Cabinet had a proposal to make 
I would immediately forward it to my government. 

The point is, however, that 1 have no precise instructions '^rom 
Moscow as to whether I am to break off or press on with the talks. As 
the signing of the act of recognition in Italy has run into complica¬ 
tions, I decided that it would be more useful to continue the talks. 

February 11 

On instructions from Litvinov, we are proposing to the Norwegian 
government in reply to its memorandum to establish the fact of mutual 
recognition and then to come to terms through special notes on all 
particular issues which are already known to both sides and have been 
agreed in part. But the Norwegians have made a new proposal calling 
for a trade and shipping treaty. 

As Litvinov has instructed me not to make any promises even orally 
until there is an act of recognition, I rejected the proposal. 

Italy recognised Soviet Russia on the 9th. 

Norway is going to be only the third. But even this is uncertain.... 
Still, I must not give up, for this is just the time to act. 

February 12, 2 a. m. 

Lehmkuhl, Director of the Bergenske Company, and Paal Berg, 
Chairman of the Supreme Court, have just left. They had come to the 
Ritz right from a Cabinet meeting which resolved to submit to parlia¬ 
ment a Cabinet motion to “settle diplomatic relations with Soviet Rus¬ 
sia”. [...] 

I cannot bring myself to believe the news brought by Lehmkuhl and 
Berg, and of course, I cannot sleep. [...] Is it possible that tomorrow we 
will witness that long-awaited event, de jure recognition? 

I am as excited as before making a big political speech.... In fact, 
more excited than I would be in the latter case, for this is an immensely 
demanding moment. I wish the morrow would come as soon as possible. 

February 13 

A crazy day. I went to the Foreign Ministry to see Mechelet first thing 
in the morning. Today is the day when the Cabinet intends to table its 
memorandum at a full meeting of the Storting but the text of the 
memorandum is still being translated into French and we do not have 
it in final form. 

Mechelet and Esmarch are specifying the text with me once more, 

I had hardly returned to the mission when Esmarch rang up to ask 
Bodi to “specify” the French wording. * 

But Bodi came back alarmed. The Norwegians feared that Norway, 
having lost priority, would be offered by our country less favourable 
conditions for shipping than Britain. Esmarch insisted on adding a 
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“paragraph" on a shipping treaty. We have never discussed such a 
provision. Bodi rejected the “paragraph”. 

Mechelet rang me up to ask for an urgent meeting. He insisted on 
including the provision for a “shipping treaty” rejected by us, saying 
that otherwise the Liberals would defeat agreement, for they are all 
shipowners. And then there was Norway’s prestige to think of, and so on. 

Trying to keep cool, I reminded that Esmarch had told him the trade 
treaty we were about to sign with them would include shipping. 

Mechelet surrendered. I left. 

But it was not long before Esmarch rang me up to read out the 
formulation in French of the paragraph on a trade treaty. Both Bodi and 
I found it unsatisfactory because the text said—I quote—“the trade 
treaty shall encompass sea transport”. This formulation is unsuitable. 

And so we both sat wrestling with the paragraph while Communist 
members of the Storting were waiting for me in the office, asking us to 
hurry and to show them our amendments in Norwegian. 

Finally we arrived at a proper formulation reading: “discussion of a 
trade treaty in its entirety on the most-favoured-nation principle”. 

Overcome with joy and excitement, I hardly slept that night. “This is 
one of the happiest days in my life,” I said to myself. “I’ve done it 
after all.” 

But this morning I sobered up. It was too early to celebrate. 

First, Norway ended up late and lost priority (to Britain and then to 
Italy). Second, parliament approved recognition by a majority and not 
unanimously. Egede says the Storting never votes unanimously. But I 
had wanted greater solemnity. Afterwards it was wrong of us to send 
Litvinov that overhasty telegram—“We are recognised”—without wiring 
the text of the memorandum. That was a mistake. Our press is likely to 
report recognition, yet it is still necessary to sign and exchange docu¬ 
ments with the government. In short, we acted too hastily. 

These thoughts upset me. A fly in the ointment is apparently 
inevitable in diplomacy. [...] 

Fabruary 16 

To days of agonising waiting were followed today by the ceremony 
of exchanging declarations. 

Bodi and I stepped into Mechelet’s office. The office was full of 
sunshine, bright and festive-looking. Mechelet, dressed in black, was 
in a solemn mood while Esmarch looked preoccupied. I was wearing a 
black woollen princesse frock with a high collar and long narrow 
sleeves. 

On bidding me good day. Mechelet took from Esmarch a document on 
fine, strong paper. 

“To begin with, please read this,” he said, with obvious pleasure. 

I read carefully, taking in every word. My heart filled with joy as 
I went on. Yes, it was a note from the Norwegian government informing 
my government through me that it recognised the Soviet government 
as the only and sovereign government of Russia and was prepared to 
establish diplomatic relations with us. [...] 

Esmarch pressed a heavy blotter to both signatures and stood back 
with a contented look on his face. 

“C’est fait, c’est fini,” * said Mechelet. “I congratulate you, Mrs. Kol- 
lontai; you showed great pier severance.” 

“But this act also meets the interests of your country, doesn’t it?” 

“Certainly.” But looking out of the window, he added with a funereal 


* It’s done, it’s over. 
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expression: “On va me lapider... Mais c’est fait, c’est fint et voilA 
tout.” * Stiil, you have no idea what my Conservative friends will say.” 

There was a brief exchange of formal congratulations and good 
wishes. 

We said goodbye and left Mechelet’s bright, sunlit office. 

We liad attained our goal, I had the Norwegian government’s note 
recognising our country and had to immediately inform Moscow. 

Everything seemed to have gone well, and the matter was settled, it 
was “over”, as Mechelet had put it. Yet I felt no real joy. It was hard 
to believe that we had achieved our goal. And so I was wary of rejoicing. 
Could that be a foreboding? 

People at the mission greeted us with flowers. [...] ' 

UNEXPECTED DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS AND THEIR SETTLEMENT 
February 21 

My misgivings proved to be justified. Instead of congratulating us 
a.N I had expected, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
telegram asked rnc on what grounds I had agreed to the inclusion of 
the words “favoured-nation treatment” in the Norwegian government’s 
memorandum whereas this definition had been absent from the talks and 
had never been approved by Moscow. 

The telegram demanded emphatically that the paragraph ’concerning 
favoured-nation treatment be expunged from the text of the recognition 
document. 

I was terrified. Alter the text of a signed document after its approval 
by the Storting? Impossible.... Besides, the People’s Commissariat has 
misunderstood our cautious formulation, a result of the most careful 
reflection. We have assumed no concrete obligations and have only put 
in a universally accepted, virtually non-committal formulation: “Dis- 
cuter le traile de commerce sur la base du principe de la nation la plus 
favorisee.” ** 

We could not have said less since we were willing to have the provi¬ 
sional trade treaty replaced by a permanent one. To discuss the matter 
“on the basis of the principle” does not mean agreeing to the principle 
being applied in all cases. Nowhere does the text promise favoured-na¬ 
tion treatment. 

I realise that it is now important for us not to bind ourselves by a 
provision such as general favoured-nation treatment because we are 
going to hold talks with Britain and Italy. Osinsky is wrestling with 
precisely this provision in the case of Sweden. But we have not accepted 
full favoured-nation treatment, have we? “Willing to discuss a trade 
treaty on the principle”, etc., is something entirely different. 

Fabruary 23 

As usual, I worried throughout these days, making all sorts of 
projects, and today I unexpectedly reached the decision that I must see 
Mechelet and disavow myself by saying that it was all “my mistake”. 

I must find a way out, and after “disavowal” I will leave Norway. 
Everything is clear. 

Egede is terrified. Bodi accepts, 

...Notwithstanding the explanations offered to the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat and even my reference to its own November letter about a trade 

• They’re going to stone me. But it’s done, it's over, and that Is alt. 

To discuss' a trade treaty on the basis of the mosl-favoured-natlon principle. 
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treaty “on the basis of favoured-nation treatment”, Litvinov insists on 
the words “favoured-nation treament” being dropped from the text of 
the declaration. 

Mechelet received me most cordially, saying the whole of Norway was 
satisfied with the act and that some even thought recognising us had 
strengthened the hand of the Heyre ministry. I sensed this when 
Mowinckel congratulated me. 

My reaction to Mechelet’s effusive comments remained “starchy”. This 
put him on his guard. 

“Mr. Minister, it’s an unpleasant matter that brings me here.” 

For a long time he could not understand what I meant, and his eyes 
blinked helplessly behind his pince-nez. 

“So your government is retracting all its promises to Norway which 
we agreed on before recognition? That’s something unheard-of.” 

I hastened to reassure him, saying that we were not retracting a 
single paragraph we had put our signature to and that it was only a 
question of wording. My government considered the formulation regard¬ 
ing “favoured-nation treatment” to be unfortunate. It could not accept 
it and wanted it reworded. That unfortunate formulation was my fault. 

I realised that I was putting the Cabinet in a bad predicament, and there¬ 
fore I would consider it my duty to relinquish my post as soon as we had 
settled the matter by introducing the necessary amendment into the text 
of the declaration. 

Mechelet got quite upset. 

“I cannot understand. Recalling you after an action carried out so 
successfully? Everybody in Norway is satisfied, and you’ve become so 
popular here. We simply wouldn’t let you go.” 

“Actually they aren’t recalling me but as my wrong formulation of 
that provision has put the Norwegian government in so painful a situa¬ 
tion, I consider it my duty—” 

Mechelet interrupted me. 

“But you are no private person, Mrs. Kollontai, you’re a representative 
of your state. Even if your formulation doesn’t satisfy your government, 
your signature stands. Really, there must be something behind all that 
which 1 cannot make out.” 

With nervous haste Mechelet rang up Esmarch. 

Speaking more calmly and in more precise terms, I repeated to 
Esmarch my government’s demand for the wording of the paragraph on 
a trade treaty to be altered. 

“You demand that the words ‘negotiations on the favoured-nation 
principle’ be taken out?” Esmarch asked after listening attentively to 
what I said. “But there are no other principles under international law. 
Surely you don’t want to offer us the principle of preference?” 

“Perhaps the Soviet government has invented a new principle for 
trade treaties,” Mechelet broke in ironically. And he added with obvious 
irritation: “I simply think that the Soviet government wants no ship- 
ping agreement with us, which is what the Liberals are so eager for. 
Well, it will serve them right if they’re fooled.” He burst our laughing. 

Esmarch hastened to step in. 

“The issue of a trade treaty has been agreed, and recognition will be 
followed by talks,'won’t it, Mrs. Kollontai?” 

I said it would. 

“As for a shipping treaty,” Esmarch went on, “it’s inseparable from 
a trade treaty. So what’s the matter, Mrs. Kollontai?” 

Reword the provision for favoured-nation treatment. But this would 
mean adopting a new declaration. It would be totally unacceptable to 
Norway. Even a rewording is out of the question. It would be tantamount 
to a new act of recognition. The King has approved it. The Storting has' 
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accepted the government’s memorandum. The nation has been informed 
and has given its approval to the government’s action. An impasse. 

Mechelet and Esmarch, talking to each other in an undertone, told 
me that they saw no way out. 

Mechelet reverted to the question of my possible resignation. Esmarch 
was sunk in thought. But everyone was in a strangely irritated mood. 
The situation was disgusting. I spent disgusting hours in the same office 
where we had joyfully signed the act of recognition of the USSR shortly 
before. 

Although they were plainly annoyed, Mechelet and Esmarch cour¬ 
teously promised to search for a way out of the disagreeable situation. 

I left. 


February 27 

The city is buzzing with vicious, harmful rumours alleging that we 
have rejected the act of recognition and refuse to establish diplomatic 
relations with Norway. The press makes no comment as yet but how 
much longer will it refrain from using the sensation? The point is that 
the Soviet Union has yet to answer through me the Norwegian govern¬ 
ment’s note of February 15 informing us of recognition. Meanwhile 
Norway’s political representative in Moscow, Jackheln, has already hand¬ 
ed the People’s Commissariat his note about recognition and, accordingly, 
about his appointment to the post of charge d’affaires. As for fne, I can 
do no such thing for as long as that unsettled point concerning favoured- 
nation treatment is left dangling. 

Egede told me uneasily that the Norwegian government was going 
to submit the incident with us to the Storting. 

February 28 

I had an apparently fruitful conversation with Esmarch today. The 
Cabinet, too, is in a blind alley and a most absurd situation. Esmarch 
is very anxious to find a way out so that relations with us are not broken 
off. ‘T don’t understand,” he told me today, “why Moscow thinks it can¬ 
not accept the formulation of the paragraph about a trade treaty on the 
basis of favoured-nation treatment. Mr. Litvinov is a diplomat pas de la 
carriere, but Mr. Chicherin ought to know that such a formulation is a 
general wording which, moreover, is not binding in any concrete sense. 
It’s rather Norway that has reason to be dissatisfied with so vague a 
formulation. This formulation is of no concrete or practical benefit to 
us.” 

I seized on his words. If such a formulation promised nothing concrete, 
as the Norwegians themselves said, couldn’t that be stated outright in 
writing? 

After Esmarch had raised objections and I had done some more 
explaining to the effect that we avoided the term “favoured-nation treat¬ 
ment” as a precedent in our talks with Britain, especially on trade and 
sea transport, I proposed an exchange of secret notes (in conformity with 
a directive I had just received from Litvinov) spelling out the form of 
favoured-nation treatment as interpreted by us to have the Foreign 
Ministry accept our interpretation. 

I invited Tranmael * to the mission and gave him the lay of the land, 
stressing British competition over favoured-nation treatment. I asked 
him to reassure the Labour Party by saying that we would find *la way 
put and to prevail on the press to withhold comment on the matter. 

* Leader of a faction of the Labour Party of Norway. 
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Tranmael talked to Mechelet to dissuade him from submitting the 
matter to the Storting. It has been decided to bring the Cabinet down 
anyway but not over this issue. [...] 

AAarch 7 

We handed the Norwegian government a note giving our interpreta¬ 
tion of the paragraph on favoured-nation treatment. The government 
answered us, confirming receipt and expressing the hope that the talks 
on a trade treaty would have a favourable outcome. This seems to point 
to a way out. 

I called on Rye Holmboe to discuss problems of the trade representa¬ 
tion. He received me in quite a friendly manner. “I’ve been wondering 
these past days how you were. I thought maybe you were shedding tears, 
as women usually do. How unfortunate that it all should have fallen 
out so.” 

Holmboe is emphatically against submitting the incident to the 
Storting. It would amount to an outright disavowal of the act of recogni¬ 
tion and to a formal rupture between the two countries. 

It appears that Mechelet has had a lot of trouble in both his own 
party, the Hoyre, arid the Cabinet itself. He even offered to step down 
as a Cabinet member. So he, too, tried it.... 

What I mean is that both Bodi and I have asked Moscow to recall 
us. Bodi received an answer bluntly telling him that a party member had 
no right to tender his resignation and that the party knew whom it mu.st 
recall and when. As for me, I got no reply at all. [...] 

June 26 

A first letter from Moscow about the beginning of talks on a trade 
treaty. It comes from Chicherin. The Norwegian delegation is led by 
Pedersen and ours by Voikov. But the very first meetings have run into 
snarls. The Norwegians want large-scale coasting and insist on a ship¬ 
ping agreement. We could not have expected anything different. But 
Chicherin is annoyed, and once again there is talk about what “favoured- 
nation treatment” means, with Georgi Vasilyevich holding it against me. 
As for me, I dread a breakdown of the talks and am nervous. I am meet¬ 
ing unofficially with Holmboe and Esmarch. [...] 

ARRIVAL OF THE “AURORA" AND THE CHRISTENING OF A LUMBER 
VESSEL 

Bergen, July 17 

I am here on important and joyful business: the arrival of the first 
Soviet warship in Norwegian waters. It is a big political event in Norway 
drawing everybody’s attention. As regards us, it is important to ensure 
that everything proceeds according to ritual and leaves a favourable 
imprint on the memory of the population. 

The visitor is our training ship Aurora, our beloved historic ship. 
When I say Aurora my heartbeat quickens. 

Bologov, the Aurora’s commander, a likable man with a smart 
military bearing, reported at the mission. I received him standing 
involuntarily at attention. That done, we sat down and chatted about the 
ship’s run, the coming ceremonial, the visits to pay, and so on. 

And then came the main thing. Kovalevsky was the first to visit the 
Aurora as our Consul. He was saluted in strict accordance with regula¬ 
tions. After that a boat, was sent for me. I was saluted from our ship. 




Its 
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the Aurora, and my heart throbbed with joy. The boat drew up to the 
ladder. The sailors surrounded me. I saw several old acquaintances 
among them but the rest were young men. 

The crew stood formed in rank on deck, along the ship’s side, and 
1 reviewed it, accompanied by Bologov and senior officers. It is an 
awkward thing for a woman to have to take the salute or receive a report. 
The moment I stepped on deck I was presented with the ship’s report. 
What was I to do? 

I thanked by shaking the hand of the man who presented the report. 
Passing along the formation and greeting the crew was an easier task, 
something I had done before, during the civil war. , 

"On behalf of the Soviet government, 1 greet you, comrades Red sailors 
of the heroic Aurora, on your arrival in Norwegian waters.” 

The sailors responded cheerfully and in unison, looking with curiosity 
at their unusual "chief”. Then came a tour of the whole ship, including 
the galley and the fireroom. Cleanliness was faultless, of course, and the 
sailors had neat bunks instead of hammocks. 

Back on deck, I gave the sailors a talk from the deckhouse. The whole 
crew gathered on deck, and I recalled the year 1917, feeling uncertain 
in front of that audience. I had known Baltic sailors well in those days 
but I did not know these young, well-dressed sailors with their eager 

faces, did not know how to speak to them. Would I be able to use the 

right tone? Would what I said reach them? 

Because 1 was excited and had lost the habit of public speaking, my 
voice did not sound natural at first. But gradually I found myself at 

ease, and by the time I began telling them about the year 1917 and the 

heroism of Baltic sailors fighting for Soviet power, I had fully recovered 
my self-control. 

Bologov was beaming as he clasped my hand to congratulate me. 
"You said just what was needed.” 

I was to present two sailors with the Order of the Red Banner. 

We went to the wardroom and from there, ashore. 

The weather was fine but when I was about to step off the ladder 
1 could feet it sway. I had to make sure 1 jumped into the boat and not 
into the water. However, the sailors helped rne deftly into the boat. They 
were all pleased and thanked me. They saw me off, shouting hurrah and 
asking me to come back for an amateur concert to be given on board. 
And once again I heard those words familiar to me: “Kollontai is one 
of us, Baltic sailors.” 

Bologov, who escorted me to the hotel, said everything had come off 
just fine. I had not noticed that there was a cameraman. I was promised 
a copy of the film. 

Our sailors stroll about Bergen in groups. They are so handsome and 
strong and disciplined. They are well-dressed, and their behaviour is 
beyond reproach. Today’s newspapers point out that Russian sailors have 
an edge over members of other naval crews which have visited Bergen. 
No fights or drunkenness. “The Bolsheviks have set a record of disci¬ 
pline.” This is what even right-wing papers write. [...] 

The Aurora is sailing today. 

Another important ceremony for us wilt be the launching and chris¬ 
tening of the first ship built for the Soviet Union in Norway. The ship 
is to carry lumber for the mixed Russo-Norge Company in fulfilment of 
Krasin’s assignments and plans. 

I have never seen a ship launched before, nor have I ever christened 
one, and so I am looking impatiently forward to the event. There exists 
an established ceremonial for such an occasion as well. 

Directors Lehmkuhl and Thomas Falju called on me at the hotel in 
the morning to initiate me into details of the ceremonial. The vessel was 
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built in the Lakcevag shipyard of Bergen harbour. The launching is to be 
attended by the whole board of the Bergenske Company, the mayor and 
other municipal officials as well as, needless to say, by engineers and 
workers. At the appointed moment I will be handed a bottle of champagne 
which I will have to smash against the ship’s side, [...] 

August 9 

Important and agreeable news from Moscow: I have been appointed 
Minister to Norway. Ever since recognition, I had been listed as just 
charge d’affaires but from now on the Norwegians, too, will treat me as 
Minister. This is really gratifying news. I will have to pay Mowinckel a 
visit as Minister and then to present my letters of credence to the 
King. [...] 

AUDIENCE BY THE KING 
September 10 

Well, 1 have presented my credentials to the King. Everything hap¬ 
pened une.vpecledly and was quite unlike what we had imagined. This 
must have been because my mind was cluttered up with current problems 
of the mission. * 

1 had believed that Foss would notify me of the coming audience by 
the King at least one week in advance, and whereas 1 had an idea of 
what my “full dress” was to be like, I had done nothing to get it ready 
as I waited for the notification. 

All of a sudden the mission was informed by telephone on Saturday, 
September 6, that the King would grant me an audience at II a.m. 
Monday, September 8. This came on Saturday, after 3 p.m., from Chief 
of Protocol Foss. 

I asked Bodi to tell Foss I couldn’t make it so early on Monday be¬ 
cause my dress was not ready and I needed a new hat. 

Foss replied that an audience by His Majesty was never put off. 

I had an hour and a half before the shops closed. 1 began by looking 
for a coat and found at once the kind I wanted. It was expensive but there 
was no time to lose. [...] After that I went to Robsahm’s. They would not 
even listen to me at first, saying that tomorrow was Sunday and the 
shop would be closed. But Fru Lokkc, a cutter, was kind enough to settle 
the matter. [...] When I left Robsahm's the hat shop was closed already 
whereas I needed something suitable to decorate my “full dress”. 
I wanted something like a top hat soffened, however, by a feather. But 
the shops were closed. What was to be done? 

Everybody at the mission was in high spirits, men offered their top 
hats, pinning rooster’s tails to them, trying them on and laughing merrily. 
But 1 was worried. Engineer Andersen dropped in by chance. He knows 
the owner of a hat shop and promised to take care of everything. On 
Sunday the two of us slipped into the hat shop through the back door 
almost like thieves. I found what 1 had in mind, and we carried the hat 
away in a small suitcase, using the same door. 

The letters of credence were drafted on my desk. Protocol expected me 
not to read them out—this would have been contrary to custom in Nor¬ 
way—but to hand them silently to the King. [...] 

At 10.45 a.m., a palace carriage drawn by two horses pulled up at 
the mission’s door, and Baron Knagenhelm, the Court Marshal, alignted 

* Our diplomatic missions abroad were called plenipotentiary representations utitil' 
Author. 
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from the carriage. He was wearing a suite dress-coat and a motley 
plumed hat. 

The Court Marshal escorted me to the royal carriage. There was a 
large crowd v/aiting, and I saw many familiar faces but most of the on¬ 
lookers were simply curious. Many asked each other whether a new film 
was being shot. 

We drove to the palace through a park. There was a guard of honour 
at the main entrance. He presented arms as we got off, and the Court 
Marshal whispered to me; “Make a bow to acknowledge the salute.” [...] 

We found ourselves in huge rooms flooded with light. Assembled in 
one of them were court dignitaries and the high command of the Army and 
Navy. The Court Marshal introduced me to various persons. Leaving 
me talking to an admiral, he crossed to the closed door of the King’s 
office, threw it wide open and said to me: “Please enter His Majesty’s 
office.” 

King Haakon Vll stood waiting for me. He is a tall, handsome man 
of about forty with a noble face. He was in full dress. 1 bowed, appro¬ 
ached the King and said, holding out my rolled-up letters of credence: 
“Your Majesty, I have the honour to present to you the Letters by which 
my government accredits me at your Court as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The King graciously shook my hand and said he was very glad to 
meet me because he had heard nothing but words of praise for me. 
He was very glad our trade relations were developing, and he hoped 
a trade treaty would also be signed before long. “However,” he added 
and paused, making me wonder whether he was going to mention the 
difficulties encountered over a trade treaty. Instead, he looked around 
to see the most comfortable place where we could sit down and asked 
me to take a seat in an armchair. He told me about the impressions 
conveyed to him by Mowinckel with regard to the issues to be discussed 
at the forthcoming session of the League of Nations. He expressed 
regret at the Soviet Union not being a member of the league. 

“That organisation”, he said, "can have no real significance until 
it comprises all countries. Yet the possibility of new wars must be 
ruled out through cooperation between nations.” 

After asking me some questions about my impressions of Norway 
and voicing the hope that relations between our countries would develop 
in the direction of stronger friendly and trade ties, the King rose to 
indicate that the audience was over. He said goobdye as graciously as 
he had greeted me and even walked with me to the door, which was 
immediately opened by someone from the other side. I made another 
bow to the King and went back with the Court Marshal down the suite 
of palace rooms. 

The Court Marshal drove me by carriage to my home at the mission 
and said before we parted that the audience had proceeded very well. 
But I was surprised to hear that, because how could it have been 
otherwise? Why, what had they expected? 

On my way back to the Ritz I realised that a hard day had come 
to an end. [...] 

September 20 

Today is a joyful day because I am going to Moscow to get two im¬ 
portant provisions to be included in the trade treaty or rather to be 
agreed. [...] 

A permanent trade treaty that, moreover, will be “exemplary” ifl 
content, for Krasin insists on this, is sure to serve Soviet interests in 
other countries as well. 
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And so, Koliontai, get down to work. Stop admiring the fjord and 
feeling sorry about parting with Christiania in fall. 

Part Three. 1925 

BUSINESS TRIP TO LONDON. 1925 

What significant developments were there in my work in 1925? 

It was the first year of formal diplomatic relations with Norway 
following reciprocal recognition in February 1924. I was now official 
head of the diplomatic mission, that is, Minister of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (ambassador in other words). [...] 

I had no big problems to settle with the Norwegian government in 
1925. We only dealt with routine matters. A trade and shipping treaty 
was completed and signed in Moscow that year. * 

We were still discussing with Bergenske an amendment to the ag¬ 
reement on the Russo-Norge Shipping Company. Lumber exports from 
the Soviet Union had greatly increased, and we encountered many 
difficulties with Bergenske. In spring 1925 I had to go to London in 
connection with new proposals from us (which required a substantial 
revision of the agreement with Bergenske) in order to settle together 
with Arcos our relations with the Norwegians on Russo-Norge. 

My trip to London was instructive and interesting on many counts. 
First of all, after protracted and fairly turbulent talks with Bergenske, 
we induced the Norwegians to accept certain amendments guaranteeing 
Soviet interests. I succeeded in holding the talks in a spirit of 
friendship. [...] 

It was a hard test for me—I had to show whether I was equal to 
leading talks at which it was necessary not only to uphold our interests 
and positions without breaking with the other side but to ensure that 
we parted as friends. I stood the test. This was recognised by both 
Moscow and the Norwegians. [...] 

During my stay in London I lived at Rubens Hotel. I avidly ab¬ 
sorbed impressions of England, where I had not been since my period 
of exile. I met many old acquaintances among the English. They gave 
me a friendly welcome. There were press reports, photographs, inter¬ 
views, invitations to tea parties. Margaret Bonfield (another woman to 
become a member of government), Tom Mann, Ben Billett, Appleton 

and other noted members of the Labour Party. Many of my one-time 

friends were dead. 

I was surprised to discover that although there already existed 
formal diplomatic relations between Britain and the Soviet Union, public 
ill-will in London towards our country was much stronger than in Norway. 

Our Ambassador (Rakovsky) went with me to a reception by the 
King and had therefore to array himself accordingly, in a style remi¬ 
niscent of Pushkin’s days. The British cling to their court traditions. 

On the other hand, they did their best to demonstrate the progress made 
by their industry—the Imperial Exhibition was still open when I arrived 
in London. What struck me most at the exhibition was not Great Bri¬ 
tain’s industrial or scientific achievements but the fact that Britain did 
not scruple to display the backwardness of the “natives” of its colonies 
and was doing so little to raise their economic standard. [...] 

There was an agreeable meeting with Maisky and his wife, a lovely 
Russian girl, formerly a teacher in Leningrad. Maisky was Councillor to 

• The treaty was signed by Litvinov. But its ratification took place in Oslo. The 
signatures were Mowinckel’s and mine. 1926— Author. 
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the Soviet mission at the time. We had an interesting conversation on 
generj[l subjects of international politics well familiar to us. Maisky 
closely followed events, as he had done before, and his assessments were 
interesting. He lived in a typical London cottage near Kew Gardens. 
However, his wife longed for Russia in what was an environment alien 
to her. When, after dinner, she suggested to the Russian friends from 
the Soviet colony that they should sing Russian songs she could not 
help bursting into tears. There was something youthful and touchingly 
helpless about her just then. Her Russian soul felt lonely in that alien 
and often hostile metropolis. 

It would have been hard to imagine that twenty years later Agpia, 
who yearned for Russia’s forests and meadows, would be competently and 
gracefully performing the functions of Doyenne of the Diplomatic Corps 
and helping her husband in his demanding wartime work as Ambassador 
of the Soviet state. 

After accomplishing my assignment in London and taking in the at¬ 
mosphere of Britain^ a country far from being well-disposed towards 
Soviet Russia, I joyfully returned to Norway. [...] 

Awaiting me in Oslo were current business and diplomatic duties 
but also friends and colleagues dear to me. [...] 

There was a further noteworthy event in 1925. For the first time 
ever, on November 7, I gave a reception for diplomats, the government 
and the Norwegian public. The reception, marked by a suinptuousness 
befitting the occasion, took place at the mission. Prominent on the six 
tables were two-kilogram cans of fresh caviar—an unprecedented luxury 
in Oslo, where fresh caviar is only served with canapes even at royal 
dinners. There were flowers. Waiters diligently refilled the glasses with 
famous Abrau-Durso sparkling wine. We had a recital of Russian 
music, and a young Norwegian woman danced like Duncan to Russian 
melodies. [...] 

In spring 1926 the Storting ratified the Trade and Shipping Treaty. 
.Mowlnckel and I put our signatures to the ratification instruments, 
which meant carrying that big task through to the end. This came just 
before the Liberal Cabinet was replaced. Mowinckel’s post went to 
Lukke, a Conservative. My government granted me three months’ leave 
and then appointed me Soviet Ambassador to Mexico. 

When leaving Oslo in spring 1926, I felt both sad and deeply gra¬ 
teful for the years of constructive work I had spent in Norway. I knew 
and saw that I had fulfilled my principal task as a diplomat, for rela¬ 
tions between our countries had become friendlier and, more important 
still, the Norwegians now appreciated the role of our new great country 
more than ever. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SOCIALIST COMMUNITY; 
DEMOCRATISATION AND RENEWAL 


The socialist communify is an influential, authoritative component of the world com¬ 
munity. It has registered many successes of historic significance; most important, it proved 
the possibility of establishing a social system free of exploitation and oppression and equal 
to solving difficult problems of development. A key line of Soviet foreign policy is to 
strengthen socialism and raise its prestige and role in the world. 

It is not an easy path the new system is travelling. There have been not only achieve¬ 
ments but difficulties and miscalculations. To quote the 19th All-Union CPSU Conference, 
"world socialism is going through a complex, crucial period". 

How is socialism's potential to be fully used and mutually beneficial cooperation 
among the socialist countries promoted? How are progress and all-round democratisation 
in the socialist community to be given a new spur? These then>es were discussed in detail 
at the Soviet Foreign Ministry's Scientific and Practical Conference last summer. Interna¬ 
tional Affairs is continuing the discussion, with relations between the Soviet Union and 
the socialist countries of Europe as the main topic. Its latest Guest Club forum drew the 
following participants: 

IVAN ABOIMOV, Deputy Foreign Minister of the USSR; 

CORALD GORINOVICH, head of the Directorate of the Socialist Countries of Europe, 
Foreign Ministry of the USSR; 

IGOR ILYINSKY, head of chair, Moscow State Institute for International Relations, 
Foreign Ministry of the USSR; 

LEV KLEPATSKY, deputy head, CMEA Division, Directorate of the Socialist Coun¬ 
tries of Europe, Soviet Foreign Ministry; 

NIKOLAI KOLIKOV, head of sector, CPSU CC; 

LEONID KRASNOV, Deputy Permanent Representative of the USSR, Council for Mu¬ 
tual Economic Assistance; 

YEVGENI OSADCHUK, Deputy Minister of Foreign Economic Relations of the USSR; 

SVETLANA SHVETSOVA, Deputy Chairman of the Presidium, Union of the Soviet So¬ 
cieties for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries; 

VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV, Editor, International Affairs Section, Selskaya Zhyin newspaper; 

LEONID YAGODOVSKY, Deputy Director, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 
Economics of the World Socialist System. 


EFFECT OF MULTIPLYING OUR POTENTIALS 

Aboimov. The serious shortcomings and occasional mistakes and miscal¬ 
culations in foreign policy noted by the 19th party conference also had a 
direct relation to our work in the socialist sector. Our task is to draw proper 
lessons from the past. ' 

Life today poses formidable, fundamentally new problems for socialisrin. 
The biggest of them may be put as follows: either the socialist countries will 
find sources for self-development and self-improvement so as to enter the 
21st century as one of the most dynamic and Influential forces of the world 
community or they will be sidetracked by human civilisation. It is safe to say 
that the point at issue Is the very destiny of socialism, the ability of the system 
to meet the challenge of the times by using Its potential. This calls for new 
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/approaches fo cooperation among socialist countries, for a new conception 
of the priority of this line of Soviet foreign policy. There is a need to make 
cooperation between fraternal countries far more effective by not merely ad> 
ding up but multiplying our potentials, as Mikhail Gorbachev has phrased it. 

The paramount factor in our mutual relations is perestroika and the trans¬ 
formations gaining momentum in the Soviet Union and other socialist coun¬ 
tries. Few people now doubt the beneficial impact of these changes on the 
state of affairs in the socialist world and on the international situation. 

How strong the socialist countries' positions in world politics are will de¬ 
pend to a considerable extent on their economic "health". Right now itfs any¬ 
thing but excellent, and much will have to be done in the next few yearA to 
improve it appreciably. Our countries' positions in the world market have 
weakened and tend to go on weakening. Most socialist countries are making 
vigorous efforts to reverse this trend, to provide solid prerequisites for eco¬ 
nomic, scientific and technological progress. Within the framework of the 
CMEA the member countries have worked out a programme for rest,-ucturing 
the mechanism of economic cooperation and integration. The recent CMEA 
session approved a collective concept of international division of labour. 
A task facing the CMEA countries today is to establish a single market. 
However, commonality on this issue is lacking. Some member countries ad¬ 
vocate consistent and far-reaching efforts to restructure cooperation while 
others call for the preservation of existing forms. In short, cooperation within 
CMEA has reached an atypical political stage requiring unconventional 
approach on our part. 

We need to search for new lines and forms guaranteeing the restructuring 
of our economic cooperation with socialist countries politically and diploma¬ 
tically and placing it on economic foundations. 

A set of problems close to these is that of establishing formal relations 
between the CMEA and the Common Market, between the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries and European communities. The EEC plan to set up 
a single European market is a political and economic challenge to the CMEA 
countries. We must forecast with maximum accuracy the likely effect of this 
move on the socialist countries. How far can economic ties with European 
communities go? What economic, scientific and technological fields could we 
bring into cooperation with European communities first of all? A further group 
of problems concerns the changes that must be effected in the mechanism 
of coordinating our political and economic activity to raise the efficiency of 
the mechanism. 

Gorinovich, A reality common to the vast majority of European socialist 
countries is their difficult economic situation, inadequate economic efficiency 
and growing debt to the West. This debt (exclusive of the Soviet Union's) 
has already topped 100 billion dollars in hard currency. Some countries face 
the prospect of remaining debtors for decades and being pressured politically 
and economically by capitalist countries. 

In some countries there is evidence of mounting social tensions and of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the policy of the ruling parties. This is due primarily to eco¬ 
nomic reasons. Social consciousness in most countries is seriously influenced 
by imperialist propaganda and the bourgeois ideology generally. People's 
confidence in socialist ideals is dwindling. 

Anti-socialist opposition groups and church quarters engaged in political 
intrigue or advocating reactionary ideas are stepping up their activity. Their 
aim is to discredit the socialist system and loosen ^e foundations of socialism. 
The United States and its allies encourage the efforts of these forces, and 
Western politicians enter into open contact with opposition leaders. Accord¬ 
ing to widespread opinion, cooperation with the Soviet Union and within the 
framework of the CMEA cannot ensure the solution of acute economic and 
social problems in the short term. New forms of economic cooperation, such 
as direct ties and joint ventures, hardly promise any speedy results. Our 
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friends are worried abouf the threat of a technological lag, of low competi¬ 
tiveness of our products, of losing our positions in the foreign market. 

Under these circumstances there is a growing trend towards more exten¬ 
sive economic, scientific and technological cooperation with capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 

The United States and other Western powers skilfully exploit the difficulties 
experienced by European socialist countries, using every lever of pressure in 
bilateral relations with them to weaken socialism's positions. The US adminis¬ 
tration makes no secret of its bid for the legalisation of opposition forces and 
for the gradual political as well as economic and social dissociation of the 
socialist countries of Europe from the Soviet Union. 

Thus the development of European socialist countries is up against serious 
difficulties and problems fraught with negative consequences. 

Yagodovsky. The recent period has seen many positive developments 
in economic cooperation among socialist countries. Nevertheless, we must 
admit that our cooperation with other socialist countries is still in a compli¬ 
cated state. There are many indications of this: 

— the problem of export possibilities the Soviet Union; 

— the incredibly narrow scope of our cooperation ties; 

— the inadequacy of scientific and technological cooperation; 

— the limitations of the economic mechanism (lack of convertible cur¬ 
rency); 

— the difficulty of using many up-to-date forms of economic cooperation, 
including those we emphasise, such as joint ventures or direct contacts bet¬ 
ween enterprises. 

These problems are likely to persist, at least in the next few years. We 
must reckon with this in estimating the outlook for the evolution of the internal 
economic situation in th^se countries as well as in assessing the trend of 
socialist countries' economic ties with capitalist countries. 

It is much easier to reveal shortcomings than to offer formulas for their 
removal. The main formula is acceleration and the more consistent implemen¬ 
tation of a radical economic reform in the Soviet Union. This is the only way to 
solve problems of economic relations between socialist countries. 

Reserves in the form of increased export possibilities, cooperation tie, and 
so on, lie primarily in the sphere of associations and enterprises. I don't think 
searching for reserves in the area of the state plans of government agencies 
holds any promise. All talk about it is largely pointless. Real reserves can be 
put in operation only if we implement our economic reform on ail lines. 

Klepatsky. Much is said about how the Soviet Union should help socialist 
countries cope with their economic difficulties. Equally important is apparently 
what we get from these countries to accelerate the restructuring of our eco¬ 
nomy. Looking at the problem from this standpoint, we must regrettably state 
that in restructuring our economy, we still draw in very limited measure on 
cooperation with CMEA countries as an active—I repeat, an active—factor 
for solving our internal problems, accelerating scientific and technological 
progress, effecting structural changes, saturating the market and assuring 
growth as a whole at a proper rate. 

I suppose it would be advisable for the countries concerned to form within 
the framework of the CMEA the core of a new model for dividing labour 
and restructuring the mechanism of economic integration on the principles 
set out in the decisions of the 43rd and 44th CMEA sessions. 

Now that we aim at remodelling the division of labour with socialist coun¬ 
tries, we must give this aim a concrete content. I fully subscribe to the opinion 
that we need a concept of relations with socialist countries. We do need it. 
Right now our approach is based on the most general guidelines, on accords 
between party leaders. This is not enough. We still lack a concept of policy 
towards individual countries taking account of the peculiarities of their poli¬ 
tical and economic development and their foreign policy as well as towards 
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'Community as a whole. This means a weii-consrdered concept harmonised 
(Tith our economic potentialities and containing elements of prognostication. 

Osadchuk. Scholars and Foreign Ministry officials have pointed out that 
the complicated economic situation prevailing in some socialist countries is 
the main cause of their social and other problems as well as of the deteriora¬ 
tion of the overall situation in some of them. This proposition is correct and 
may be applied to any country. In the view of some, this economic situation 
is due primarily to shortcomings in the foreign economic ties of the coun¬ 
tries concerned within the socialist community, including ties with the Soviet 
Union, and to the difficulties they encounter. 

There is no denying the existence of these shortcomings and considerable 
difficulties, especially since socialist countries maintain foreign economic rela¬ 
tions as part of their economies in the context of the interaction of all world 
economic problems and are influenced by practically all processes now going 
on in international economic relations. 

In analysing problems, however, and above all in drawing up and im¬ 
plementing programmes intended to enhance the efficacy of foreign economic 
relations, as well as in assessing these programmes in the case of some coun¬ 
tries involved in cooperation, we must apparently take account of the factor 
of feedback between the aims of these countries' social and economic policies 
and the economic situation there. This proposition was formulated in precise 
terms at the 19th CPSU conference. There is a similar feedback between the 
foreign economic goals and tasks set in a number of countries, on the one 
hand, and the ultimate efficacy of foreign economic ties for both the Soviet 
Union and the countries interested in cooperation, on the other. 

The programmes which our country is carrying out under a radical eco¬ 
nomic reform are aimed at accelerating economic growth and improving eco¬ 
nomic management, including management in the sphere of foreign economic 
ties, which implies direct access to the foreign market for many ministries, 
associations and enterprises. Coupled with similar measures in other socialist 
countries, these programmes guarantee the harnessing of the new potentiali¬ 
ties of the socialist economy, including more deep-going and effective eco¬ 
nomic cooperation between socialist community countries. 

But this will take time. Meanwhile we must proceed from the fundamental 
fact that even now economic relations between socialist countries are a deci¬ 
sive factor for the proper functioning of their economies (they account for 
more than 60 per cent of the Soviet Union's foreign trade turnover). The 
problem of promoting foreign economic ties, one of the most active and 
important components of relations between socialist countries generally, must 
be solved right at this crucial stage, against the background of the acute 
problems facing the world economy. 

Hence the urgency, as I see it, of combining the efforts of science and 
diplomatic practice to work out not only long-term forecasts, which are of 
vital importance, but short- and medium-term programmes for the promotion 
of foreign economic relations with due regard to the actual conditions and 
possibilities of the Soviet Union and each particular cooperating country. 

Krasnov. The process of perestroika is gradually extending to the CMEA. 
This came out more than ever at the 44th CMEA Session. The session adopted 
important documents but its paramount characteristic was probably the new 
spirit, the more open and constructive atmosphere, that has begun to take 
hold in the functioning of the highest authority of the Council. This is unques¬ 
tionably a direct result of our 19th party conference. 

Delegation leaders now speak more frankly than before about shortcom¬ 
ings in cooperation and in the economic development of member countries. 

It is also worthy of note that discussion on a number of questions was no 
longer in the nature of a monologue, of the presentation of texts compiled 
beforehand, and that there was an exchange of views and a measure of de¬ 
bate. In any case, that was how the CMEA session discussed the work done 
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in carrying ouf 1fi« Comprehensive Programme for Scientific and Technological 
Progress, which is admittedly far from realising the hopes placed on it origi¬ 
nally. 

Really, we are hardly correct in creating an aura of mystery around dis¬ 
cussions held in the CMEA. I think this approach is becoming obsolete. In¬ 
deed, mere objective information offered without making any assessments 
or labelling, spoke for itself in many cases, showing where differences lay. 

Consensus in the CMEA is a recurrent topic. But the term is inaccurate. 
Basically no consensus is used in the CMEA, and the principle of decision¬ 
making used by the Council is that of acceptance on the part of the countries 
concerned. It's another matter that the actual approach to this principle may 
vary and that even attempts may be made to question the possibility of work¬ 
ing in the CMEA In a given sphere of cooperation by agreement between 
some member countries even where not all members are prepared for it. This 
approach was first used in practice at the 44th CMEA Session. 

However, I don't think that most important is agreeing and adopting sound 
decisions. We have made quite a few sound decisions. The main trouble is 
that perfectly correct decisions adopted by all ten CMEA countries sometimes 
fail to lead to practical measures. This means that a very big task facing us 
is to make our government agencies and our planning and economic bodies 
more aware of their responsibility and ensure that the Soviet side shows 
initiative and efficiency in meeting its obligations. Many are those who now 
insist that the only way out of the economic difficulties which have arisen in 
CMEA countries is to encourage ties at the enterprise level, that is, micro¬ 
integration. But this cannot serve as a panacea. I would even go as far as to 
say that thereby we would relieve of responsibility our upper echelons, our 
State Planning Commission, the agencies entrusted with deciding strategic 
questions. 

There are still strategic problems requiring major outlays. They must be 
solved at the level of industries and central government bodies. They include 
special-purpose projects selected from the Comprehensive Programme for 
Scientific and Technological Progress, which entails expenditures running into 
many billions. All countries will have to join efforts to this end. To be sure, 
it isn't easy to do so under present-day conditions. But there is no other way. 
Life has shown that where countries consider it worthwhile, as in the case of 
manufacturing equipment for atomic power plants, they are willing to carry 
out major collective projects. But now we seem to have lost the habit of 
advancing such projects, of demonstrating their economic necessity. I think 
this problem calls for solid efforts, in particular by our science. We must not 
expect everything to be done by enterprises themselves. 

Osadchuk. While discarding all that is fallacious and has proved unfit, we 
must bear in mind the substantial results achieved by the socialist community 
countries through economic cooperation. The large-scale programmes which 
they have carried or are carrying out in advancing decisive economic fields, 
including power engineering and the utilisation of natural resources as well 
as the training of national personnel, have provided the material and technical 
basis for the overall economic potential and go on building it up. 

The order of the day in terms of cooperation includes new tasks which 
cannot be accomplished without working out new effective solutions with 
due regard to objective economic laws, actual conditions and the interests 
of all. 

In discussing and making decisions on, say, balanced trade turnover and 
other problems, there must be no "presumption of the culpability of the 
other side", so to speak, this other side often being seen as solely Soviet 
organisations. 

The problem of balance and the need for recourse to mutual credit and 
other instruments of foreign economic relations are international today. With 
due regard to the best world experience and the special relations b^ween 
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/4m, the socialist countries can, must and will reach common decisions tak- 
/ihg account of the interests and possibilities of all. 

It has been said that economic ties among socialist countries are an impor¬ 
tant part of their policy. However, it would apparently be wrong or at least 
one-sided to "politicise", as is occasionally done, certain elementary details 
and aspects of foreign commercial transactions and foreign economic rela¬ 
tions generally, which necessitate competent and coordinated decisions, all 
the more since they involve joint effort by responsible partners equal in ex¬ 
perience and potentialities. 

Klepatsky. Increasing differentiation is typical of the evolution of socialism 
today. It manifests itself in the most diverse spheres and is a result qf an 
intertwining of natural geographic and historical factors and contemporary 
politics. The attitude of individual countries to the West has gained in diver¬ 
sity. This calls for a more flexible mechanism of coordinating the foreign and 
economic policies of socialist countries. Right now there is something in this 
mechanism that doesn't work, maybe we fail to understand something, for 
our effort to raise the level of coordinated action evokes no adequate res¬ 
ponse from our CMEA partners. I see a reason for this in the fact that econo¬ 
mic interest in this coordination is lacking, primarily on our part. 

The problem is compounded by a radical change in our attitude to the 
world economy, by our speaking of the openness of the economy of the 
Soviet Union and the CMEA as a whole. This marks a turning point in our 
policy, and consequently East-West relations require a reappraisal. What was 
taboo is normal practice now. The question arises: What do we mean by the 
socialist countries' "economic invulnerability"? What foreign political condi¬ 
tions are needed to guarantee that economic ties will not be used by the 
West for selfish political ends? There are no clear answers. 

Relations between the CMEA and the EEC, which have assumed a formal 
character, are a version of this set of problems. The mechanism for coordinat¬ 
ing the CMEA countries' economic relations with the West no longer meets 
the exigencies of the new phase. Coordinated action should apparently be 
put on a permanent basis. Coordination should extend both to the flow of 
commodities and to the general terms and principles of trade with Western 
countries, which must not injure the interests of either individual countries or 
the CMEA as a whole. 

Osadchuk. Our chief task today is to implement the comprehensive pro¬ 
grammes for restructuring multilateral cooperation and other decisions adop¬ 
ted by the extraordinary 43rd and the 44th CMEA sessions and to use funda¬ 
mentally new forms of foreign economic relations. 

Concerted efforts by the theory of foreign policy and foreign economic 
cooperation as well as diplomacy and by foreign economic practice, to which 
every field of our economy contributes in increasing measure, make it pos¬ 
sible to speed the attainment of the complex and highly important goals in 
the area of economic ties with due regard to the fundamentally new tasks in 
cooperation facing the socialist countries and to the conditions of fulfilling 
them at this stage. 


STRENGTHENING AND DEMOCRATISING COOPERATION 


Aboimov. Achieving closer unity of the socialist community countries 
remains the biggest task. However, we must also think of how to ensure 
increased democratisation of cooperation along with strengthening the bonds 
of alliance linking the member countries. We must therefore look at the rela¬ 
tionship between these two lines to ascertain whether the existing forms and 
methods of cooperation are in keeping with these tasks or whether a new 
mechanism is needed. 
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We must admit that many are tired of pomp and form, of the 6verorga> 
nisation of our mutual relations, of verbose statements, declarations and com* 
muniques many of which repeat generalities. 

Lately we have witnessed a notable growth in the socialist countries' 
initiative on the international scene, their active participation in the solution 
of many problems of strengthening security at both the global and regional 
level. We need a coordinating mechanism that would enable us to promote 
our foreign policy initiatives more effectively and realistically. 

A major problem facing us is that of improving the present mechanism 
of cooperation among WTO countries. We have already done a good deal 
in this respect. The socialist countries have adopted new forms and set up 
new institutions of cooperation. The atmosphere of Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee (PCC) meetings is more open now. Discussion covers a wider range 
of-questions than before. Positive changes have occurred in the functioning 
of the Foreign and Defence Ministers' Committees (FMC and DMC) of the 
WTO. But life sets new tasks. 

Gorinovich. I agree that the mechanism of foreign political cooperation 
calls for improvements to ensure that it meets present-day exigencies and to 
raise the efficiency of the PCC, FMC and DMC. An increasingly imperative 
necessity is to establish a standing body for foreign political cooperation 
enipowered to make decisions on the whole spectrum of questions. Coordi¬ 
nation of the-allied countries' positions and actions should be improved. The 
coordination of our foreign policy moves with those of pur allies is inade¬ 
quate in some cases. 

Kolikov. I think the WTO should be restructured with due regard to the 
changed approach to national security in today's world. The pivot of solving 
this problem is now shifting from military to political, economic and techno¬ 
logical aspects and, in general, to the ability of the given country to deve¬ 
lop and produce something new. 

I would say that this conclusion has a direct bearing on the Warsaw 
Treaty. Signed 33 years ago, chiefly as an instrument of defence against ag¬ 
gression, it must change its functions now that war is ceasing to be a rational 
political means, at least in Europe. 

In what direction? Obviously, military issues left out for the time being, 
in- that of more deep-going and regular political cooperation among coun¬ 
tries. The latest PCC meeting in Warsaw stressed the need to po!iticise the 
WTO, so to speak. 

While respect for the rights and opinion of every country must be com¬ 
plete, I believe a greater effort should be made to foster political coopera¬ 
tion between allied countries having a stake in it. This is what the CMEA ar¬ 
rived at in the end and what the WTO could advance to in its turn. But I stress 
that this requires full appreciation of the positions of all allies and respect for 
them. 

On the other hand, I think we need greater coordination in specifying the 
collective line of the WTO countries. For instance, the proposals for reducing 
the danger of a surprise attack in Central Europe advanced over the past two 
or three years call for mutual coordination and an analysis of their likely 
effects. The WTO is apparently the agency to provide basis for this work. 

Ilyinsky. I would like to deal with the relatively new problem of improv¬ 
ing cooperation among socialist countries raised at the 19th party conference 
by Yuli Kvitsinsky, the Soviet Ambassador to the FRC. I mean the establish¬ 
ment of a parliament of the socialist countries of Europe. The idea had been 
advanced earlier (as we all know) but there are distinctions in the response 
of our party officials and diplomats and, indeed, of other socialist countries. 
Even so, I believe that in the context of the current search for new forms of 
cooperation among socialist countries this idea could be put into practice 
in such a way as to make a tangible contribution to improving this coopera¬ 
tion and adding to its content. 

6-3l9l (aHM.) 
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What do we have today as far as the WTO is concerned? Established forms 
exist: meetings of the PCC, FMC, and DMC and CMEA sessions held at the 
government level. But they are not backed up in any way by meetings of 
members of the socialist countries' legislative bodies. Yet the experience of 
the EEC, which has developed these forms in sufficient measure and has lent 
them great stability, shows that they can serve as a very important factor for 
improving political and economic cooperation between countries belonging to 
particular political or economic organisations. Generally speaking, it is very 
interesting to note that socialism, a more internationalist social system by its 
very nature than its capitalist counterpart, lags behind in setting up the kind of 
integration mechanisms that have become widespread in the West. Why? The 
task in this instance is not to borrow forms devised there but to find forms 
consonant with the exigencies of today. They could help in relieving the 
upper echelons of the party and state leadership to a considerable degree 
of decision-making on many current questions and at the same time in de¬ 
vising additional forms of comparing notes or in searching for new forms of 
cooperation and using the sufficiently powerful potential of the political 
structures at the disposal of socialist countries. At a time when our country 
is engaged in perestroika and many other socialist countries are committed to 
renewal, setting up such a body could obviously play a positive role. Perhaps 
not all countries are ready for this and a first step in this direction could be 
taken by establishing a standing committee of representatives of the parlia¬ 
ments of socialist countries as an initial and transitional form of cooperation on 
the parliamentary plane. Subsequently this could be used as the basis for 
setting up a permanent body. This is suggested by the specific requirements 
of greater cooperation among socialist countries as well as by the socialist 
countries potentialities. 

Yagodovsky. As far as improving the sphere of political relations is con¬ 
cerned, the main result achieved to date is the recognition of multiformity 
and the renunciation of dogmas where it is a question of the social and politi¬ 
cal development of socialism. But it's precisely this proposition that raises 
strong doubts in the West and even among some people elsewhere. Recently 
we held a conference in the United States with American Sovietologists re¬ 
presenting political quarters and the State Department. They all asked the 
same questions: What is the limit of Soviet tolerance? How far is it willing to 
put up with liberalisation in socialist countries? On the other hand, how long 
can a situation last where other countries want no reforms on their soil and 
increasingly oppose the Soviet Union over its own perestroika! 

Kolikov, A further important question is that of relations between the 
WTO and NATO. We stand in principle for the dissolution of alliances. But 
they are still there, and this is a factor for European stability. They both are. 
It follows that we need a search for common ground and should seek contacts. 
And we should not renounce the possibility of forming suprabloc structures. 

A variant solution was the proposal made by the Prague meeting of the 
PCC for a treaty on the mutual renunciation of the use of armed force and on 
the maintenance of relations of peace. The proposal was not appreciated at 
the time. 

A new idea has now been put forward: setting up a European security 
centre comprising not only the WTO and NATO countries but all neutral and 
non-aligned countries of the continent. The West has so far failed to respond 
in any specific way. I think the search in this direction should be continued. 

Future talks will bring out the possibilities of reducing the armed forces 
and conventional armaments of both sides in Europe. But this, too, calls for 
a multiple approach. As we have declared our collective military doctrine to 
be defensive, we must also lend the armed forces of the WTO a strictly de¬ 
fensive character as to structure, deployments, and so on, while keeping them 
at a level of sufficiency. 
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A word about sufficiency. The problem is directly connected with the 
nature of the threat to security, meaning our own security and that of our al¬ 
lies. I cannot understand those who deduce this threat from the ideological 
postulate that the nature of imperialism is unchanged. This is an abstraction, 
for during the war the nature of our anti-Hitler coalition allies, too, was the 
same as before, I suppose in defining the degree of sufficiency we must com¬ 
pare it in concrete terms with the threat coming from the other alignment and 
with its ability to conduct major offensive operations. We need to know 
whether the other side has the political will to take such a step. 

Krasnov. A very important question of principle is whether or not the WTO 
will remain a guarantor of socialism. This bears on the future of the socialist 
system. 

Kolikov. Without minimising the war threat, I wish to point out that what 
now threatens us and our allies more is the danger of new Chernobyls, 
Arzamases or Karabakhs, the unsolved food problem, our technological lag. 
Yet we are forced to stay in the arms race. We must evidently distribute our 
resources properly if we want to counter both threats, must no longer dis¬ 
tribute them as in recent decades. This is bound to have its effect on the 
WTO countries, to raise the question of the strength of our contingents and our 
allies' armed forces, and to pose the problem of reconverting part of the arms 
industry. It's something we must begin preparing for right now, doing so 
concretely and jointly with our allies. 

Gorinovich. We must pay close attention to the political situation in in¬ 
dividual East European countries, the policy of the main imperialist powers 
towards this region, the state of cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
fraternal countries and practical questions arising within its framework. We 
need regular and detailed exchanges of opinion at different levels of funda¬ 
mental issues of socialist construction. This kind of discussion is still inadequate 
and concerns chiefly the economic cooperation and foreign policy of socialist 
countries. 

KNOW EACH OTHER BETTER 

Shvetsova. In discussing the many serious problems of our cooperation with 
socialist countries and a comprehensive approach to their solution, it's im¬ 
portant not to overlook social movements. Speaking of the main partner of 
the Union of the Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, that is, friendship societies in other countries, I need hardly 
remind you of their numerical strength and leverage. They constitute a po¬ 
tential that could be used more actively. 

And there is another major area of interest to us, the cooperation which 
the union of Soviet societies is building up with patriotic fronts in socialist 
countries. 

The role of the public must be taken into consideration in discussing co¬ 
operation with socialist countries in the economic, cultural or political sphere. 
I'm saying this because in integrational entities, joint ventures, direct pro¬ 
duction ties and cross-border links alike the public can become both a pro¬ 
ponent and an initiator of new forms of cooperation. 

In furthering friendly relations with diverse organisations of socialist coun¬ 
tries, however, we must take greater account of our overall foreign economic 
strategy towards these countries, of our economic interests and priorities. 

The union of Soviet societies coordinates the activity of public organisa¬ 
tions and ideological institutions through houses of Soviet science and culture 
and Soviet cultural centres-abroad. The information and publicity needs of 
our centres are supplied by some 30 Soviet organisations, ministries, govern- 
merrt agencies and unions of creative workers. But whereas in Moscow this 
work is coordinated, the task of joining together the efforts of diverse orga¬ 
sm 
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nisations in the countries concerned is still a sore subject. It's necessary to in¬ 
crease the role of embassies in this respect so as to make the houses centres 
of reciprocal information and all-round cooperation. 

We in the Soviet Union receive many proposals for opening subsidiaries 
of houses of Soviet science and culture in the provinces. Right now we are 
exploring the possibility of opening three such centres in Bulgaria, 
and there are proposals for opening similar subsidiaries in Hungary 
and the GDR. As this costs a lot of money, perhaps we ought to show greater 
imagination and cooperate more closely with friends in carrying on informa¬ 
tion work in their countries. It would therefore be worth setting up more 
branches of the union's missions rather than more subsidiaries of houses of 
science and culture with large staffs, including technical personnel. We could 
try and send consultants or lecturers to work in the friendship houses of 
partner societies by agreement with them. In other words, we should devote 
greater attention to the need for more effective spending and show greater 
imagination in devising new forms of work in this sphere. 

In conclusion, I think the press is behind the times in covering problems 
of the socialist community and multilateral as well as bilateral relations. 

Yagodovsky. The role of the press in promoting perestroika processes and 
renewing socialism in our country and the socialist community as a whole is 
particularly great today. Yet, I am struck by, say, the lop-sided character of 
information on what goes on in socialist countries in our scientific press 
and periodicals. We write about the internal problems of only those 
countries that reveal them on their own initiative. We write nothing or hardly 
anything about the real problems of other countries. Of course, we adhere, 
especially now, to the principle of non-interference, considering that each 
country knows best how it should build socialism on its soil. But we should 
make a clear distinction between opinions expressed by the scientific com¬ 
munity and the press and the official stance of party and government bodies. 
The position of the CPSU CC, the government, the Foreign Ministry is one 
thing and comments by the public and the press another. In this case diffe¬ 
rences of opinion and debates are permissible. After all, we don't or at any 
rate shouldn't protest when a country criticises our shortcomings or analyses 
problems of Soviet reality. I call for more realistic coverage of the processes 
going on in the socialist world, all the more since the absence of relevant 
publications creates the impression that everybody in the Soviet Union ap¬ 
proves of everything. 

Solovyev. I think cooperation between socialist countries in culture, the 
arts and the press should be built up in breadth and depth. We need new 
popular and diverse joint periodicals. We need joint television channels to 
broadcast the most varied programmes. We must make sure that our informa¬ 
tion spreads wider in socialist countries and that information from them 
reaches us. Above all else, we must in this age of information technology set 
up at long last a bank of information on socialist countries and new pheno¬ 
mena in evidence there. The Soviet Foreign Ministry, our every government 
agency and institution have dozens of highly interesting analytical works on 
new developments and problems but these works lie unused because no 
journalist or scholar from another institution has access to them. It seems to me 
that if there were such a bank under the aegis of, say, the Foreign Ministry 
and if anyone working on a problem could use it and get professional advice 
from so serious a source, the result would be most beneficial to all. 


Gorinovich. It's beyond question that the main road to the advancement 
of the socialist community lies through effecting and deepening political, eco¬ 
nomic and human integration, joining together the efforts of all on an in- 
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Infernational Affairs offers a report recently prepared by the Institute of the United 
States and Canada of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the American Committee on 
US-Soviet Relations. 

This research serves as an interesting and quite extraordinary example of concerted 
efforts by Soviet and American scientists and public figures in the search for solutions 
allowing to improve bilateral relations, stop the arms race and strengthen international 
security. At least two circumstances put if apart from other studies. One is that we regard 
it as the first attempt to jointly investigate conditions necessary for a stable coexistence and, 
in the final count, the survival of the two countries in the modern extremely dangerous 
world. Second, the partners go far beyond a simple identification of the problems in¬ 
volved and suggest corrcrete practical steps to be taken by the respective govermnents 
in order to solve them. 

Despite all differences in the Soviet and American approaches to the analysis of 
US-Soviet relations in the past and the root of the present-day discord one should be 
aware of the fact that the participants have reached a consensus in the evaluation of the 
present moment as an important and probably unique chance for future Soviet-American 
relations. They hold that the USSR and the USA are on the threshold of historic oppor¬ 
tunities for a major improvement of these relations and it is their duty to all mankind to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. The only correct step in this direction is a 
gradual demilitarisation of the rivalry between the two countries, an uninterrupted dialo¬ 
gue, cooperation in the settlement of regional conflicts and tackling global problems. 
While some of the recommendations advanced in this project have become, or are be¬ 
coming, an element of the practical Soviet and American policies, others are, undoubtedly, 
an interesting and potentially useful material to be studied and subsequently used in 
their bilateral relations. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR STABLE COEXISTENCE IN 
SOVIET-US RELATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1985 the USA-Canada Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and the American Committee on US-Soviet Relations agreed to 
sponsor jointly a study of the measures necessary to achieve and sustain 
a condition of stable coexistence in US-Soviet relations. The USA-Cana¬ 
da Institute is the major center for research and study of the United 
States in the Soviet Union. The American Committee on US-Soviet Re¬ 
lations is the principal private organization in the United States de¬ 
dicated to improved dialogue and understanding betu^ecn the US and 
the USSR. This project is the first joint US-Soviet effort to examine the 
requirements for our mutual survival and to present recommendations 
for joint action. 

The project director and principal author on the Soviet side is Georgi 
Arbatov, the director of the USA-Canada Institute. Mr. Arbatov is a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The project director and principal author on the United States side 
is Arthur Macy Cox, the secretary of the American Committee on US- 
Soviet Relations. Mr. Cox is a specialist on US-Soviet relations and a 
former senior official of the State Department, the CIA, and the Brookings 
Institution. 
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The Soviet delectation, in addition to Mr. Arbatov, includes: Valentin 
Falin, director of Novosti Press Agency *; Fyodor Burlatsky, author and 
journalist; Vitaly Zhurkin, director of the Institute of Europe; Genrikh 
Trofirnenko, director of the US foreign policy division of the USA-Cana- 
da Institute; Pavel Podlesny, section chief of the USA-Canada Institute; 
Andrei Kortunov and Alexander Nikitin, senior researchers of the USA- 
Canada Institute. 

The American delegation, in addition to Mr. Cox, includes: George 
Ball, forjHcr Under Secretary of State; William Colby, former Director 
of the CIA; John Culver, former US Senator; Town.send Hoopcs, former 
Under Secretary of the .Air Force; William Miller, President of the Ame¬ 
rican Committee on US-Soviet Relations; and Adele Simmons, Presi¬ 
dent of Hampshire College. 

After adopting an outline, the two delegations prepared draft papers 
and discussed these at a series of joint meetings in Moscow and 
Washington. The subjects dealt with include: US-Soviet relations 
during World War II; the origins of the cold war; the role of political 
theory and ideology'in US-Soviet relations; the rise and fall of detente; 
the major concerns which each side holds about the other’s foreign po¬ 
licy; the background and sources of the “new thinking” in the USSR; 
the concept of “reasonable sufficiency” in military defense, and the 
measures necessary to achieve stable coexistence and launch a pro¬ 
gressive demilitarization of US-Soviet competition. There were often 
sharp differences of opinion, especially in the analysis of the roots of 
the cold war, and the interpretation of various instances of military 
aggression during the cold war. However, the joint conclusions and re¬ 
commendations represent a remarkable consensus. 


DISCUSSION 

Both sponsoring organizations consider that the United States and 
the Soviet Union now stand on the threshold of an historic opportunity 
for significant beneficial change in their relationship. Our belief is 
based on the perception that the governments and citizens on both sides 
have now developed a deeper awareness of the controlling realities that 
underlie the world situation in our era. We believe, for example, there 
is now broad public understanding that the continued piling up of nuc¬ 
lear and conventional arms is both perilous and pointless; that the re¬ 
lentless arms race overburdens and distorts the economies of both 
countries; and that the tensions generated by the arms race .serve pri¬ 
marily to obscure the need and the opportunity for cooperative action 
on security matters of vital concern to both sides, as well as on global 
problems relating to the preservation of the earth and the life of future 
generations. 

We do not underestimate the major differences between the two social 
systems, and we recognize they make genuine understanding and ag¬ 
reement elusive under the best of circumstances. But we sense a deep 
mutual frustration in both societies over the sterilities of the cold war 
and a new determination to break out of that rigid framework, to cut 
through propaganda and cant and candidly address the realities of our 
era, with the aim of achieving what both sides need—a relationship of 
stable coexistence. An important factor in our thinking is the special 
responsibility of the USA and the USSR for the peace and security of 

* Presently Valentin Falin is Head of the International Department of the CPSU 
Central Committee. 
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mankind. Given Iheir tremendous military power and the tensions in¬ 
herent in mutual deterrence, this responsibility can be met only through 
determined mutual restraint. 

Since World War 11 our two nations have been engaged in a bitter 
struggle to achieve political and strategic advantage over each other 
through measures short of all-out war. This has been called the cold 
war. Direct confrontation has been avoided because, at each crisis point, 
the leaders on both sides realized the mortal danger of pressing a si¬ 
tuation that could lead to an exchange of nuclear weapons. However, 
both sides have attempted to advance their political goals throughout 
the world through measures that have frequently involved the direct 
and indirect use of combat military force. 

The cold war has been driven by Ihe fears that each side holds of 
the other’s aggressive intentions, by the many instances of military 
intervention in international disputes by the superpowers. These fears 
and interventions have fueled the nuclear and conventional arms race. 

We believe the most promising road to the desired condition of stable 
coexistence in US-Soviet relations lies in a progressive demilitarization 
of US-Soviet competition. We base this judgment on two central truths 
of our era: (a) that the arms race is stalemated by an inescapable 
mutual vulnerability to nuclear destruction, and (b) that the deepest, 
most enduring cause for fear and distrust is the assumption by each 
side that the other harbors hostile intentions, including the aggressive 
use of military force. Progress toward demilitarizing the US-Soviet 
competition will require dramatic shifts of attitude and outlook on both 
sides. Both must give up lingering notions that they can gain any poli¬ 
tical or military advantage by adding to their arsenals, by intervening 
with their own military forces in regional conflicts, or by devising strate¬ 
gies that assume nuclear war can produce any favorable or acceptable 
outcome. 

We do not underestimate (he obstacles to developing new thinking 
on these matters, but neither do we regard them as insurmountable. For 
we believe that progress toward demilitarizing US-Soviet competition 
would be the natural result of rationally and honestly facing the military 
realities. And in no other area of US-Soviet relations would progress 
make a greater contribution to reduction and removal of the deepest 
mutual fear. Such progress could lead to sustained dialogue aimed at 
reinforcing the movement toward an enduring strategic stability, 
including the prospects for US-Soviet cooperation on regional conflicts. 
The dialogue could also encompass a range of global environmental is¬ 
sues like air, oceans and the world’s food supply. 

But the most compelling arguments for demilitarizing US-Soviet 
competition are the perilous, inescapable military realities of the nuc¬ 
lear era. 


THE NUCLEAR DANGER 

The central characteristic of the nuclear revolution is mutual vulne¬ 
rability. Security is no longer attainable by unilateral national means. 
It has become mutual because the protection and survival of each society 
depends on the restraint and cooperation of the other. The concept of 
military superiority is a suicidal illusion. War—at least war between 
the major nuclear-armed nations—has ceased to be a rational option for 
the conduct of foreign policy. Strategists on both sides have struggled 
through the years to identify and justify ratibnal uses for nuclear 
weapons, stubbornly trying to fit them into the pre-nuciear conventional 
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patterns of applying military force. It is now the growing consensus 
among experts and general world opinion that they have failed. 

Nuclear weapons have rendered traditional concepts of strategy and 
warfare obsolete. Clauscwitz, the strategic thinker whose ideas had great 
influence on world politics, asserted that "war is a continuation of poli¬ 
tics by other means”. But the Clausewitzian dictum has ceased to be a 
rational guide to the pursuit of foreign policy; it has become a prescrip¬ 
tion for mutual suicide. Nuclear weapons have no useful military role 
beyond the deterrence of other nuclear weapons; they generate risk and 
destruction out of all proportion to any rational goal of policy, and their 
use could not be controlled by responsible political authorities. , 

These central truths compel recognition that the US and the USSR 
face a common security problem, and must actively and honestly coope¬ 
rate to assure their mutual survival. Fortunately, there is growing aware¬ 
ness of tlicse truths in both societies, not only in government, but also 
among a wide range of scientific and professional groups and other opi¬ 
nion leaders and among ordinary citizens. Reflecting this new dimension 
of awareness. President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev, at 
the 1985 Summit Meeting in Geneva, formally agreed that “a nuclear 
war cannot be won and must never be fought”. They have reiterated this 
conclusion on several subsequent occasions. 

Nevertheless, each side, fearing the hostile intention.s of the other, 
continues to increase and modernize both its nuclear and conventional 
military forces. For their part, the Soviet leaders believe the US strives 
for military superiority in an elTort to impose a “Pax Americana” on a 
global scale and to deny the legitimacy and permanence of the USSR. 
Many people in the Soviet Union, leaders and ordinary citizens, believe 
that .somewhere deep in the American political conscience there still lives 
tile thought ttiat tlie Soviet state is illegitimate, created not by God but 
by the Devil, and that its existence should be ended somehow. For their 
part, most Americans believe the Soviet Union pursues an ideology 
backed by military force which aims to support the spread of communism 
throughout the world through conspiracy and coercion. 

Underlying fear and mistrust have driven the arms race to ever higher 
levels; the result however has not been to provide greater security for 
either side, but only to increase the danger of war. While there is now 
assurance that neither side will deliberately attack the other, there is a 
growing danger that nuclear weapons might be launched accidentally as 
a result of human miscalculation or mechanical error, especially during 
periods of eiisis. Nuclear weapons in the US and Soviet arsenals are now 
so mniieious and so accurate and can reach their targets so rapidly that 
neither defense nor even a considered response is possible. As General 
Secretary Gorbachev has accurately put it: "the bigger the nuclear 
arsenals, the less chance they will be kept obedient... the constant risk 
of technical error, human failure and malice are all chance factors on 
which the survival of mankind depends.” 

As is known, some weapons can reach vital targets in less than 
10 minutes, and the lethal power carried, for example, in one missile 
submarine could kill many times the number of people killed during the 
whole of World War II. In a situation where defense is not possible, but 
where fear of swift destruction from surprise attack exists, the search 
for a “credible” deterrent thus requires considering the radical policy of 
"launch on warning”, which means launching nuclear weapons when 
there are strong indications of a surprise attack. But such a policy re- 
guires almost total reliance on computers. It involves removing the factor 
of human judgment and leaving the issue of war or peace, the death or 
survival of whole .societies, to machines—machines which, however sophis- 
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ticated, have demonstrated their inherent fallibility in the form of er¬ 
rors and false alarms over many years. 

If this relentless trend continues toward greater speed and accuracy 
of weapons, it will drive the US and the USSR toward mindless, dooms¬ 
day strategies. The United States and Soviet Union may fully agree 
that nuclear war is suicidal, and may separately decide never to launch 
a deliberate nuclear attack, but current trends in military technology 
could circumvent political controls. Through miscalculation or mecha¬ 
nical error, both socialism and capitalism could disappear in the ashes 
of an unintended nuclear exchange. 

We believe that this situation cannot and must not be accepted by 
responsible nations or their leaders. All available resources of reason 
and common sense must be assembled and brought to bear to find a 
way out of the fatal box—to reverse the suicidal accumulation and refi¬ 
nement of weapons that threaten the immortality of the human race. 
We are fully agreed that efforts to build strategic defenses cannot pro¬ 
vide an escape from this dilemma. On the contrary, they can only in¬ 
tensify the danger by adding a new dimension to the arms race, projec¬ 
ting US-Soviet military competition into the vast uncertainties of space. 
The presumption that one side can achieve greater security by means of 
a technological fix is a delusion. Countermeasures are available and 
they promise to be far less expensive and less technically demanding to 
deploy than the defense systems themselves. Nuclear strategies based 
cither on offensive “war-fighting” or comprehensive defense systems are 
unacceptably threatening to .stability. The superpowers must move in the 
opposite direction: to agree not to use military force, and to work 
toward deep, progressive reductions in their nuclear arsenals. 


THE CONVENTIONAL FORCE BALANCE IN EUROPE 

It is now recognized that a stable balance of conventional forces in 
Europe, between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation is a major 
element in a structure of stable coexistence and is related to the ques¬ 
tions of nuclear balance and nuclear reductions. At the same time, we 
do not believe the present conventional force balance in Europe is an 
obstacle to an agreement embodying 50 per cent cuts in strategic nuc¬ 
lear weapons. 

Each year since 1983 the Warsaw Treaty members have proposed 
a treaty with NATO which would commit “both alliances not to be the 
first to use either nuclear or conventional arms against one another and 
thus not be the first to use against one another military force in general.” 
Thus far, the United States and other NATO members have rejected 
this offer of a nofirst-use pact, primarily on the grounds that they must 
retain the threat to use nuclear weapons in order to deter the threat of 
invasion by Soviet conventional forces. In recent months, Soviet leaders 
have indicated a new sensitivity to this core problem of East-West mili¬ 
tary competition, a new awareness of the intrinsic linkage between the 
conventional force balance and the prospects for deep cuts in strategic 
nuclear weapons. General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev has acknow¬ 
ledged the existence of “imbalances and asymmetries” and has proposed 
"eliminating the inequality existing in some areas, but not through a 
buildup by those who lag behind, but through a reduction of those who 
are ahead.” Other Soviet spokesmen have endorsed the need to move 
toward military doctrines of an "exclusively defensive character” and 
toward smaller forces that are adequate for defending against aggres¬ 
sion but are incapable of sustained offensive operations. In this connec- 
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tion we agree that production of chemical weapons should be banned 
and that existing stockpiles should be destroyed. 

We recognize that the long standing political problems in Central 
Europe, especially with respect to Berlin and Germany, involve major 
issues which transcend this discussion. However, by removal of existing 
asyinmetrics in conventional weapons that create concerns on both sides 
and by moving toward deployments that are mutually perceived as de¬ 
fensive and that remove the threat of surprise attack, the two sides 
could dramatically lower the level of confrontation in Europe and thus 
produce a beneficial alteration of the East-West competition in that cru¬ 
cial area. .Such an achievement would in turn measurably improve con¬ 
ditions for further progress in the reduction of nuclear arms. 


REGIONAL CONFLICTS 

The cold war has been characterized not only by a steady escalation 
of the nuclear arms race, but also by the use of conventional military 
forces by both sides in a range of international disputes. In these ope¬ 
rations, tile United States has endeavoured to block the emergence of 
what it perceived as Soviet-supported communist movements, while the 
Soviet Union has sought to defend or advance the cause of national 
liberation being carried forward by Marxist-Leninist forces in various 
countries. There is a long record of direct and indirect military inter¬ 
vention in Third World conflicts by both the USA and the Soviet Union, 
a record which has contributed to the perpetuation of mutual distrust. 

The United States sent combat forces into South Korea (1950-1952) 
under the authority of the United Nations when South Korea was in¬ 
vaded by North Korean forces. The Soviet Union gave political and mi¬ 
litary support to North Korea, though it did not involve its own troops. 
Since then the United States has participated in the following military 
interventions involving combat force; Guatemala (indirect, 1954); Le¬ 
banon (direct, 1958 and 1983); Cuba (indirect. Bay of Pigs, 1961, and 
direct, Cuban missile crisis, 1962); Dominican Republic (direct, 1965); 
Vietnam (direct, 1965-1975); Angola (indirect, 1975 and 1984 to pre- 
.sent); Grenada (direct, 1983); Nicaragua (indirect, 1981 to present); 
Afghanistan (indirect, 1981 to present); Libya (direct, 1986). 

The USSR have participated in the following military interventions 
involving combat force: Hungary (direct, 1956); Czechoslovakia (direct, 
1968); Vietnam (indirect, 1965-1975); Angola (indirect, 1974 to pre¬ 
sent); Ethiopia (indirect, 1977-1978); South Yemen (indirect, 1978); 
Cambodia/Kampuchea (indirect, 1979 to present); Afghanistan (direct, 
1979 to present). 

In particular, two major military actions, one by the United States 
and one by the Soviet Union, have been gross failures: 

— The Vietnam War, fought to halt the advance of communism in Asia, 
became a political, military and economic debacle for the United States, 
the most divisive event in US history since the Civil War. Dragged out 
for years after US public opinion had turned decisively against it, the 
war produced psychological and political repercussions that continue 
to affect American life adversely. 

— The USSR military involvement in Afghanistan could have been an 
analogous political, military, and economic trauma for the Soviet Union. 
After more than eight year of military and political stalemate, the So¬ 
viet government decided to withdraw its forces. 

Over the past 43 years the two powers have, with rare exceptions, 
avoided direct confrontation, bul there have been perilous episodes. 
When the Soviet Union blocked all land access to Berlin in 1949, the 
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United States responded by organizing an airlift and the USSR declined 
to challenge this. During the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, Soviet ships 
carrying missiles for installation in Cuba received orders from Moscow, 
at the last hour, to respect the US naval blockade, and the US did not 
retaliate when a US observation plane was shot down over Cuba. 
In 1972 during the Vietnam War, mines sown by the USA in Haiphong 
harbour damaged some Soviet ships, but the Soviets did not retaliate, 
nor did they cancel the impending Nixon-Brezhnev Summit Meeting. 
Each side has employed intrusive intelligence measures to test the early 
warning systems of the other. Some aircraft have been shot down and 
some snips on spy missions have been fired on or captured. Because 
leaders on both sides were acutely aware of the fatal consequences of 
miscalculation, or perhaps because they were lucky, these crises did not 
escalate to direct war, conventional or nuclear. But the fate of the world 
was risked in deadly gambles. 

In addition to these military operations, both powers have conducted 
clandestine political warfare, including efforts to overthrow legitimate 
governments. Throughout the cold war both sides have conducted a 
wide range of covert political and paramilitary operations. Along with 
espionage, these have all contributed to tension and suspicion in US- 
Soviet relations. 

We believe that military intervention by the superpowers in regional 
conflicts has reached a dangerous dead end and should be terminated 
by mutual agreement. For the world situation has reached a stage 
where such intervention entails far more costs and risks than gains for 
either side. Superpower intervention always raises tensions and exacer¬ 
bates already complicated local conflicts, rendering a political solution 
ever more elusive; it also increases the risk of wider war. We agree with 
a recent statement by Anatoly Dobrynin, that there is a need to establish 
“norms of behavior to limit military action and to regulate regional 
conflicts that could escalate into world war’’. But the development of 
such “norms’* in US-Soviet conduct will depend upon persuasively de- 
mon.strating to each other that they no longer seek to advance or defend 
regional objectives through the use of direct or indirect military force. 
This constitutes a demanding new standard of conduct, a dramatic shift 
in operational philosophy, requiring a resolute renunciation of the Clause- 
witzian dictum, based on the clear mutual understanding that war is 
no longer an acceptable means of pursuing political goals. 

We believe that stable coexistence requires both the US and the 
USSR to accept the outcomes of regional conflicts without attempting 
to impose their own preferred political or ideological solution by mili¬ 
tary means. We recognize that a US-Soviet agreement to demilitarize 
their competition in the Third World would not put an end to coups, re¬ 
bellions, revolutions or civil wars, but it could serve to constrain and 
limit their consequences. 

The proposal to demilitarize US-Soviet competition in the Third World 
has far-reaching implications. To be effective it would have to include ag¬ 
reement (1) not to Intervene directly or indirectly with military force, 
(2) not to transfer ,a specified list of sophisticated weapons, together with 
a mutual understanding to influence other major arms suppliers to adopt 
the same policy; (3) not to introduce proxy military forces or volunteer 
forces or covert paramilitary forces into regional conflicts; (4) not to 
organize, fund, equip or advise insurgencies or counterinsurgencies; (5) 
to limit military assistance programs to equipment and training necessary 
only for legitimate defense; (6) to offer military protection to friends 
and allies only against a cross-border invasion, (7) and to establish 
machinery to insure adequate verification of these agreements. : 
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These actions would mean a reversal of certain operational doctrines 
on both sides. The Soviet Union, for more than twenty-five years, has 
asserted the intention to support national liberation forces throughout the 
Third World, and if those forces are confronted by counter-revolutionary 
action or foreign intervention the Soviet Union has claimed the right to 
intervene with indirect or even direct use of military forces. Recently, 
thougli, General Secretary Gorbachev has stated that “the threat of uni- 
ver.sal destruction’’ means that coexistence can “no longer be treated as 
a form of class struggle.” He says: “Economic, political and ideological 
competition between capitalist and .socialist countries is inevitable. 
However, it can and must be kept within a framework of peaceful egm- 
pelilion.” 

In the containment doctrine the United Slates has claimed the right 
to use direct or indirect military force to block the emergence of Mar- 
xist-Lcninist governments. The “Reagan doctrine” goes further by pro¬ 
viding military assistance to insurgent forces whose goal is to overthrow 
existing Communist governments in the Third World. Obviously, there 
cannot he a US-Soviet relationship of stable coexi.stencc so long as the 
ideological competition is conducted with military force. 

Another growing danger in regional conflicts is that more nations will 
produce or acquire nuclear weapons. Such “horizontal” proliferation of 
nuclear capabilities increases the risks of nuclear war, especially in the 
less stable areas of the world. The superpowers have continued nuclear 
arms production in violation of their own obligation under the Non-Pro¬ 
liferation Treaty. This has weakened their moral and legal position on 
the question of nuclear restraint by others. We believe an agreement to 
demilitarize US-Soviet competition should significantly increase the 
influence of the superpowers in their efforts to block further nuclear pro¬ 
liferation, in part by permitting them to act jointly. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

Since World War II there have been several attempts to provide a 
framework for stable coexistence among the powers. The most important 
of these was the United Nations Charter, followed by the Basic Prin¬ 
ciples of US-Soviet Relations drawn up at the Moscow summit of 1972 
and the Helsinki Final Act of 1975. All of these documents provide ag¬ 
reed principles calling for restraint of military competition. They call 
on the participating states to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state. 
However, both the United States and the Soviet Union have frequently 
invoked considerations to justify the use of military intervention in con¬ 
travention of these agreements. In consequence, the agreed principles 
have had limited practical effect. 

We believe that agreement to carry out specific measures which have 
the effect of progressively demilitarizing US-Soviet competition can 
restore these principles to the status of valid reference points for the 
conduct of international relations. Such action can also provide the ne¬ 
cessary conditions for restoring the influence and effectiveness of the 
United Nations which have been steadily eroded by the cold war and 
US-Soviet military rivalry. 

The United Nations, created at the end of the second great war of 
this century, was intended by its founders to be the central forum for 
addressing and adjudicating the full range of problems and conflicts 
that require international cooperation if mankind is to survive and 
prosper. We believe that the historic opportunity now presented for 
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beneficial change in the US-Soviet relationship included an opportunity 
to strengthen the United Nations. 

A greater readiness by the superpowers to entrust regional peace¬ 
keeping to the UN, together with a joint effort to reinforce the role of 
the Security Council and the Secretary General, would make a significant 
contribution to reducing tensions and improving stability throughout the 
world. This in turn could lead to more productive use of the United Na¬ 
tions (and other international organizations) in addressing non-military 
global problems like famine, environmental pollution, epidemic disease, 
rapid depletion of non-renewable energy resources, poverty and over¬ 
population. A responsible role for the UN in dealing with such issues 
would strengthen the common bonds of the world community in ways 
that avoided the suspicion the US-Soviet cooperation was leading to a 
superpower condominium. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Because they possess the military capability to destroy the world the 
USA and the Soviet Union bear a special responsibility to mankind 
for maintaining world peace. 

2. Mutual vulnerability to nuclear destruction is an inescapable fact in 
US-Soviet relations. It means that nuclear war can never be a means 
for achieving any rational political goal. 

3. Mutual vulnerability also means that neither the US nor the USSR 
can achieve security through unilateral military programmes. This 
means that all preparation for nuclear war-fighting breeds insecurity. 
The security of each nide depends directly upon the restraint and 
cooperation of the other. Military superiority is an illusion, but the 
quest for it undermines world security. 

4. The principal reality in US-Soviet relations is interdependence and the 
need to cooperate for mutual survival. A deeper understanding of 
this reality on both sides now creates an historic opportunity to end 
the cold war and establish a condition of stable coexistence. 

5. A growing interdependence is also a fact of international relations 
throughout the world. This creates an urgent need for broad-ranging 
and sustained dialogue between the two superpowers and with other 
governments to examine the requirements for strategic stability and 
stable coexistence within a recognized framework of interdependence. 

6. The most promising road to a reduction of mutual fear and distrust, 
and thus to a condition of stable coexistence, lies in a progressive 
demilitarization of US-Soviet competition. 

7. The USA and the USSR share a common interest in containing and 
resolving regional conflicts. Direct or indirect intervention in Third 
World conflicts by US or Soviet military forces raises tensions and 
risks dangerous miscalculations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

We believe the USA and the USSR should take the following steps 
toward the goal of stable coexistence: 

L Reflecting the military realities of the nuclear era, they should begin 
a broad-ranging, continuing dialogue leading to agreements for stable 
coexistence within a recognized framework of mutual vulnerability 
and interdependence. 

2. They should adopt the concept of “reasonable sufficiency” in their 
defense planning. Consistent with this concept they should reduce 
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their military forces to much lower levels, while preserving a stable 
balance at each level. 

3. They should work toward substantial reductions and modifications in 
the NATO and Warsaw Treaty conventional forces facing each other 
in Europe. The aim here should be to eliminate present imbalances 
through asymmetrical reductions rather than compensating buildups, 
and to restructure forces on both sides to emphasize defensive capa- 
bilities and eliminate the threat of surprise attack. 

4. With regard to nuclear arms, they should move forward from the 
recent INF treaty to an agreement embodying 50 per cent cuts in 
strategic offensive nuclear weapons. Particular attention should be 
given to the elimination of first-strike weapons. Thereafter, they should 
move to further progressive reductions of the nuclear arsSenals. 

5. They should agree on and implement a comprehensive nuclear test- 
ban without delay. 

6. They should conclude a verifiable ban on the production of chemical 
weapons and the destruction of existing chemical stockpiles. 

7. They should strictly adhere to the established interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty, and take measures to assure that any development of 
strategic defensive systems is consistent with the preservation of that 
treaty. 

8. They should formally agree not to use US or Soviet combat military 
forces in regional conflicts. 

9. They should agree not to introduce proxy or volunteer military forces 
or covert paramilitary forces into regional conflicts. 

10. They should agree to limit the number of military advisers or trai¬ 
ners sent to Third World countries to a specific small number. 

11. They should develop a list of sophisticated weapons which they would 
agree not to transfer to any Third World nations. Concurrently, they 
should use their joint influence to ban similar transfers by other 
major arms exporters, such as Britain, France, the FRG, the GDR, 
Israel and Sweden. 

12. The described agreements would need to be verifiable by existing 
US and Soviet intelligence as.sets. In order to enhance confidence 
they should establish agreed procedures to provide early warning of 
any potential violations. This could be facilitated by establishing 
permanent jointly manned intelligence centers in Moscow and Wa¬ 
shington with the mission of constant exchange of information on all 
trouble spots, so that questions of fact or interpretation could be re¬ 
solved through consultation and joint investigation if necessary. In 
those cases of continuing disagreement, the Issues would be trans¬ 
mitted to a special joint commission for resolution or, if necessary, 
to a summit meeting. 

13. They should agree to deal with regional conflicts and related inter¬ 
national disputes primarily through international organizations. They 
should give high priority and full support to strengthening the role 
of the United Nations in mediating international disputes and 
employing the UN peacekeeping capability. 

14. In carrying through all of these proposals, the two governmenf.s 
should speak and act in ways that contribute to a reduction of the 
tension and suspicion that have characterized the cold war. 




LETTERS TO THE EMTOR 


The present-day evolution of the interdependence of war 
and politics has already been studied in many publications of 
our journal (See Internationai Affairs Nos. 2, 3 and 5 for 1988). 
Nowever, the Editorial Board is still receivinq many letters on the 
subject. Below we publish the more interesting and typical of 
them in the hope that discussion will help our readers understand 
the involved military-political issues of today. We express our 
gratitude to those taking part in the discussions, as also to ail 
who reacted in one way or another to our publications on this 
important, topical problem. 


On Politics, War and the Art of Controversy 


Can you ascribe lo your opponent in a debate something he has never 
said or never could say? Can you siibslitule the subject of the contro¬ 
versy or take half a phrase out of eemtext and read a wrong meaning 
into it? It appears, yon can. provided your opponent is not present and 
you are arguing with him in the columns of a journal Is it right and 
proper to use argumeiits thus formulated in order to accuse your col¬ 
league of oversimplification, immodesty or simple-mindedness or of 
starting from “outdated premises” and escaping the “wind of renewal”? 
It is not, yet it does happen. 

Witness the article by Professsor Daniil Proektor, D. Sc. (Hist.), 
"Politics, Clausewitz and Victory in a Nuclear War", published In 
fnternaftonal Affairs No. 5, 1988. Here are a few examples of the 
author’s strange logic. 

D. Proektor has somehow managed to overlook the argument 1 stated 
and restated that a nuclear-missile war is no means to achieve a poli¬ 
tical end and that such a war w’ould be unwinnable (International Affairs, 
No. 3, 1988, pp. 91, 93, 94). He set out to present this writer as one who 
not only fails to understand the obvious truths but asserrts something 
diametrically opposite. He appears to be altogether unaware that only 
those who possess a morbid imagination or are nuclear maniacs that can 
think a nuclear war is w'innable. So one shouldn’t be surprised at D. Pro- 
ektor’s contention that this writer “treats the key issues of war and peace 
differently from other prominent theoreticians. I would like to stress once 
again that in his opinion a victory in a nuclear war is attainable and 
feasible”. (Internatiojial Affairs", No. 5, 1988, p. 75). 

What is the line of reasoning to justify so loose an interpretation of 
my article, to put it mildly? It is very simple. D. Proektor quotes my 
argument that should a nuclear-missile war be triggered off, our response 
would be the continuation of the policy of opposing the aggressor, the 
policy of inflicting a crushing defeat on it (pp. 92-93) and infers that 
"the author actually says that it is possible to ‘rout’ imperialism in a 
thermonuclear war” (p. 75). 

How' can one object to so peremptory a statement? 
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To begin with, it is not clear on what grounds Lenin has been left 
out as a modern respectable author. For the pemise I start from in 
commenting on the issues of war and peace is not that of Clausewitz, but 
that of Lenin whose formula or the essence of war is fundamentally, I re¬ 
peat, fimdamentaily different from the German theorist’s concept. 

Then, anyone writing about war and, moreover, pretending to give a 
real “dressing-down” to his opponent ought to know that “crushing” and 
“winning” are different tilings. Still less can you apply them indiscrimina¬ 
tely to nuclear war. The difference between the two notions was realised 
even in ancient times which, incidentally, produced the well-known expres¬ 
sion “Pyrrhic victory”. Crushing and winning are neatly distinguished in 
the CPSU Programme, too. At one point it says that there would be no 
winners or losers in a nuclear-missile war (The Programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, Novosti Press Agency Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1986, p. 22), while at another it refers to the readiness of 
the Armed Forces of the USSR to crush any aggressor. There is no con¬ 
tradiction here. 

It is the achievement of one’s ends that has always been considered 
and is still considered to be a victory. So once we admit that it is impos¬ 
sible to achieve one’s ends in a nuclear-missile war, we find that it is 
absurd to speak of winning it. The aggressor who starts such a war is 
bound to be crushed. And that is something that everybody knows. That 
is what the Warsaw Treaty states have reemphasised in their military 
doctrine (May, 1987). “In the event,” it says, “of anyone of them still 
being attacked, they will administer a crushing defeat to the aggressor.” 
But nobody will ever see such a defeat on the enemy tantamount to 
Armageddon as a victory. 

This all seems elementary. But suppose my opponent has, after all, 
inadverlenly overlooked it. However, if this kind of “inadvertency” can 
yet be understood, there is another kind that is altogether inexcusable. 

For example, I have written the following: “It is sometimes alleged 
that Lenin’s formula of war as the continuation of politics cannot be 
applied to a nuclear-missile war, because such a war would spell the end 
of any policy and that victory cannot be its logical end. This assertion 
is also obviously untenable {International Affairs No 3, 1988, p. 93). 
such an assertion is likewise obvious.” This seems to be as clear as 
day; one must not deny Lenin’s methodology of studying war just be¬ 
cause the victory in the new kind of war is impossible. And what does 
D. Proektor have to say to that? “Moreover,” he writes, “the author 
qualifies as ‘untenable’ the assertion that such a victory cannot be a 
“logical end” of a nuclear-missile war.” {International Affairs No. 5, 
1988, p. 75). Just think of it! This writer’s commitment to Lenin’s metho¬ 
dology of investigation of the phenomenon of war is declared to be a 
commitment to the idea of a “victorious nuclear war”. This is no way to 
debate serious issues, I am sorry. 

Proektor, like some other authors, while denying the political content 
of nuclear war, no longer considers it to be war, but prefers to deal with 
a nuclear catastrophe. Substituting one notion for another, and the result 
for the means, he has no more difficulty in finding this catastrophe 
lacking any attributes of politics and in bracketing it out of all activity 
connected with relations between classes, nations, etc. {International 
Affairs, No. 5, 1988, p. 78). Indeed, catastrophe has none of these attri¬ 
butes, nor can it have any. But the mistake he makes is to ignore that 
war is not catastrophe, but a way to it. 

A nuclear-missile war would not be free of the above-mentioned 
attributes. On the contrary, they are all there, thrown into yet stronger 
relief. However monstrous the consequences of a nuclear war, the use of 
mass destruction weapons in it would be a result of consistent human 
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activity, not of robot manipulations. We have no grounds (nor can there 
be any!) for asserting that either the aggressor’s “activity” with a view 
to destroying the opposing countries or their efforts to crush the aggres¬ 
sion have nothing to do with relations between classes, states, etc. 

Such is the truth of any war, including a nuclear one. And all people 
must understand this in order to know who would have to be held respon¬ 
sible for the destruction of civilisation, in order to avert the holocaust. 
Can one argue with that? 

Yet Proektor thinks he can, admitting as he does the possible existence 
of a twofold truth, some for a selected few, and some for everybody 
else. “Who can dare to claim,” he writes, “that he has cognised the laws, 
logic or principles of waging a nuclear war? I am sure that this problem 
deserves a minute and responsible deliberation by an exclusive circle of 
major experts, and cannot be used for propaganda purposes” {Internatio¬ 
nal Affairs, No. 5, 1988, p. 76). That is a strange position. 

How can one theorise, still less draw conclusions on war and its 
substance, if one has no idea of its laws, logic and principles? And what 
is altogether incomprehensible is what is wrong with propaganda, if it 
is propaganda of the truth? Is openness on the issues of peace and war 
not a call of the times? 

Nuclear-missile war as mankind’s greatest folly can be properly 
understood only in the light of the basic provision of dialectics that war 
is the continuation of politics by other means. It is this formula that 
indicates the way to learning the untraditional character of nuclear war 
and the means of precluding this greatest calamity. So this formu'a, far 
from losing its meaning in the present circumstances, has taken on still 
greater and yet more relevant significance. 

Now, what is it that makes nuclear-missile war anything but tra¬ 
ditional? 

It is that neither side can have it as a means of achieving its poli¬ 
tical, economic, ideological or any other ends. This is a quality that wars 
never had before. It has arisen because weapons of mass distruction go 
beyond the acceptable ends of war. These kinds of weapons have turned 
into a means of actual suicide. All this makes nuclear war senseless and, 
from the standpoint of its consequences, the most horrendous crime 
against humanity. That is why the CPSU and the Soviet government are 
doing everything possible to prevent it. This is the object of all of our 
peace initiatives. 

It is important in a debate not to confuse things, not to indulge in 
wishful thinking. It is important to analyse new realities from positions 
of materialist dialectics and check the findings of such an analysis 
against actual experience. Then the knowledge of nuclear war, apart from 
being a source of fear, will be a source of consistent, concerted, competent 
and united efforts of human beings to prevent such a war with all of its 
disastrous consequences. 


NIKOLAI GRACHEV, 
Cand. Sc. (Hist) 

Moscow 
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Politics, and War and Catastrophe 


The debate now underway over the relationship of politics and war 
and over the essence of a nuclear conflict shows how difficult it is for 
us, after all, to regain the ground we lost in the years of theoretical 
stagnation when this area was olT limits to objective scientific investi¬ 
gation. 

Surprising though it may seem, it is a fact that many of the judge¬ 
ments present in the columns of our publications, including International 
Affairs, can be found to echo what political scientists and historians ge¬ 
nerally discussed long ago and what had already appeared in theoretical 
studies we made in the early 19G0s. However, the debate of those years 
was cut short fairly quickly by a “superior” ruling. In its summing-up. 
that ruling reaffirmed that Lenin’s definition of war stood valid as long 
as and so far as there existed a policy (and its economic foundation) 
breeding wars. That statement was right, of course. But at the same time 
there was a widespread opinion gaining ground in science that with the 
appearance of nuclear weapons the essence of war appreciably changed 
and that the nature of a nuclear conflict should not be confused with its 
c.orisequences and expediency. 

Unfortunately, these judgements went no further at the time: all 
attempts at a closer examination of the “anatomy” of the nuclear conflict 
were cut short just as well. Paragraphs and even whole pages and chapters 
in works on the subject, whose authors, in considering the essence of 
war, tried to find out where its political birthmark ended, how, why and 
how far such war would overrun the bounds of politics and how feasible 
its “victorious” conclusion might be, were expunged. 

A definite break with such theoretical stagnation was marked by the 
27th Congress of the CPSU which pioneered the concept of new political 
thinking. This concept means discarding many habitual approaches to 
foreign affairs and traditional views on the problems of war and peace 
and on the defence and security of individual states and international 
security. The priorities thus arrising have regenerated interest in the 
validity of Lenin’s proposition that war is the continuation of politics by 
\iolent means. 

The relations of politics and war in our times does change, of course, 
but it is changing in a rather peculiar fashion. There can be no black- 
and-white answer to the question of whether war remains the continuation 
of politics when it comes to a conflict with both sides using nuclear wea¬ 
pons (or even with conventional means hitting nuclear reactors and 
creating hundreds of Chernobyls). To work out the right answer, one has 
to proceed from the recognition that such concepts as “continuation of 
policy”, "means of policy”, “means of destruction” and “consequences of 
armed conflict” are not identical. 

The essence of any war has two aspects—genetic and functional. The 
genetic element explains its origin and object and reveals the social forces 
which breed and wage w’ars (that is, as a matter of fact, what the “con¬ 
tinuation of policy” means). The functional element points to w'hether 
war can be a means of achieving a political end. 

A nuclear war, had it ari.sen, would have been the continuation (or 
a product) of the policy of imperialism, for it has no other source to 
spring from. This policy, is, after all, behind all the contingencies some 
authors write about. This is the genetic element of war which will disap¬ 
pear only upon the elimination of the .social and economic base of war 
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and the contradictions it engenders. The other, functional element is 
different. 

Can a nuclear war be a means of policy, that is, a means to achieve 
a political end by a military victory? No, it cannot. Why? The point is 
that the means of destruction that have been used or arc still used in 
any war are subservient to a policy designed to realise its objectives. 
Now, in the course of a nuclear confrontation, though it remains a war 
proper until a certain point, there emerges a new factor, no longer 
dependent of any policy, that is the unpreccedented destructive force of 
the new type of weapons, baneful to both belligerent parties and ail 
civilisation. And that factor would inevitably make war an ecological 
catastrophe. 

That is, what changes is the essence of war in its second, functional 
aspect. A nuclear conflict cannot be altogether bracketed out of the con¬ 
cepts of war and politics, but the means of destruction peculiar to it 
bring something fundamentally new into the essence of war. They pro¬ 
duce such consequences which, being also the fruits of war and politic.s, 
turn into a kind of “third side” capable of destroying both adversaries. 

Any truth is a process. Lenin emphasised; “...Not only the unity of 
opposites, but the transitions of every determination, quality, feature, 
side, properly into every other [into its opposite?].” Therefore, the asso¬ 
ciation of the concepts of “politics”, “war” and “nuclear catastrophe” 
must be understood in their mutual combination, in “their transfusion 
into each other”, in motion. That is to say that a nuclear war is politics 
as well as war and 'catastrophe” and. on the whole, a tragic movement 
from the former to the latter. 

We would like to add one important thing to the foregoing. Nuclear 
arms have developed beyond the category of weapons in their normal 
acceptation. This is indisputable. So it is quite possible to say in a poli¬ 
tical debate that “a world nuclear war would no longer be a continuation 
of policy”. However, it would be dangerous to claim that war has “cros¬ 
sed itself out of existence”, as is often said. One cannot fail to see that 
the object of speculations now current in the west is to make war accep¬ 
table, “effective and rational”. It follows from this that war cannot be 
ruled out by technological progress alone. The only way to come near 
to achieving this end is by promoting social and intcllectuil progress 
and bringing the truths of new political thinking home to everybody. 

Prof. YEVGENI RYBKIN, 
D. Sc. (Philos.) 

BORIS MOLOSTOV. 

Cend. Sc. (Philos.) 

Moscow 
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Is the Essence of Nuclear War Changing? 


The debate on the relation of politics and nuclear war has a direct 
bearing on the scientific elaboration and implementation of our defence 
and foreign policies and on our effort towards creating a comprehensive 
system of international security and preventing a world war. However, 
our desire to look at the problem in a new way does not mean at all, 
in my view, that we have to drop Lenin’s well-known definition of war 
as a continuation of politics by violent means. I would stress tHis to 
be Lenin’s definition for, although outwardly similar to the Clausewitz 
formula, it is its fundamentally novel, Marxist interpretation that ena¬ 
bles that formula to be effectively applied to modern conditions, too. This 
is exactly what has been stated in Grachev’s article and what D. Proek- 
tor has chosen to overlook in arguing with him, equating, as a matter 
of fact, two modes of approach—those of Clausewitz and Lenin. 

Consequently, one cannot agree with those on this discussion panel 
who cither directly exclude the possibility of using Lenin’s formula for 
understanding the essence of nuclear war or do so indirectly by mixing 
up the notions of nuclear-missile war and nuclear-missile catastrophe. 
In my view, renouncing Lenin’s methodology would be unjustified, for 
it would mean: 

renouncing the concept of imperialism and its policy as the source 
of war, including a nuclear war, and accepting that of the “equal res¬ 
ponsibility’’ of the USA (NATO) and the USSR (Warsaw Treaty) for 
preparing and engineering it; 

ignoring the agressive character of the American military doctrine 
and strategy as that would mean stultifying the political essence of 
nuclear war as a follow-up to the reckless policy of imperialism. This 
would unequivocally imply underestimating the exclusively defensive 
character of the Soviet military doctrine and also the peace-making role 
of the policy of our state actively opposing the very idea of starting a 
nuclear conflict; 

limiting the quest for ways of averting the threat of nuclear was as 
it would mean losing sight of its political causes—the main “transmis¬ 
sion belts’’ in the mechani.sm of both producing and preventing such 
a clash. 

The argument that since a nuclear war would mean the destruction 
of human society and, accordingly, an end to politics as a social pheno¬ 
menon, the interconnection between politics and that kind of war would 
be lost and, consequently, the essence of nuclear war would also change 
radically, holds no water either. War would still be a social phenomenon 
and, con.sequently, after the expected destruction of humanity it would 
also disappear as would the policy which had bred it; therefore opposing 
politics to war or separating one from the other would be altogether 
senseless. 

Of cour.se, if imperialism does trigger off a nuclear war there will 
evidently be essential changes in the interaction of its political and 
actual military substance. The policy of venture-seeking forces that will 
have led to such a war will no longer be effectively controlled by them, 
nor used to manage combat operations. On the contrary, the logic of 
armed struggles and consequences of the use of nuclear weapons would 
come into the foreground and cause the whole of humanity to be wiped 
out. But there is no ground, to my mind, for speaking of the total loss 
of interconnection between nuclear war and politics as long as the con¬ 
duct of hostilities is possible. 
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The way to resolving the problem thus posed is, in my opinion, by 
creatively developing and applying the scientific methodology of investi¬ 
gating war, not by renouncing it. 

Therefore, the unity of politics and armed violence is still the most 
stable essential element of all wars without exception. But this unity is 
mobile, taking on an ever concrete and ever changing aspect in any 
war, even a nuclear one. In considering the essence of nuclear war, it is 
necessary to remember Lenin’s proposition that the ‘essence’ of things, 
or ‘substance’, is also relative” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1952, p. 252). Sweeping changes in poli¬ 
tics, on the one hand, and in the means, ways and forms of armed 
struggle, on the other, cannot but affect the essence of nuclear war. The 
latter’s dynamic characteristics of this kind can be expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

1. In the functional sense, it has ceased to be a reasonable instrument 
of politics because it is fraught with the stark danger of destroying the 
attacking as well as the defending side. Therefore, the use of modern 
nuclear arms would not let the potential aggressor achieve its foreign 
policy objectives which now require ‘‘ecologically clean” weapons capa¬ 
ble, as expansionists think, of making war politically expedient again. 

2. In the genetic sense, there is an increasingly sophisticated intercon¬ 
nection between politics and nuclear war, which widens the spectrum 
of the causes and prerequisites for its outbreak. The danger of a nuclear 
conflict being triggered off comes, for example, from the imaginary or 
real successes of certain countries, committed to policies of aggression, 
in the development of fundamentally novel types of nuclear and other 
weapons, which can delude them into believing in their impunity and 
provoke them into carrying out a surprise strike on their adversary. 
Besides, as has already been stated in the debate, what adds to the dan¬ 
ger of war breaking out is also the possibility of unsanctioned use of 
extremely sophisticated modern nuclear-missile overkill systems. 

Some authors regard the implications and the controversial character 
of the scientific and technological revolution as some of the primary 
objective causes of an eventual conflict. One cannot accept that, because 
such an approach means imparting what is. as a matter of fact, a techno¬ 
cratic dimension to the interpretation of the genesis of a nuclear con¬ 
frontation and can lead to a ‘‘deed-end situation”, lindccd, in the search 
for political ways of preventing it. 

3. One thing that is new in the relalioriship between politics and 
nuclear arms is that the political aspects of military activity and the 
necessity of reorienting it come to the foreground. What is required, 
above all, is to impart an absolutely defensive character to the develop¬ 
ment and the training of the armed forces of the nuclear powers. This 
is understandable: the character of nuclear weapons makes their use 
objectively impossible and calls for an appropriate readjustment of the 
military doctrines and acts of all states and coalitions without exception. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries are ready and willing 
to do that. However, the scale and pace of the military preparations of 
the forces of militarism and the nuclear as well as conventional war 
threat they pose compel the Soviet Armed Forces to prepare for action 
involving conventional and nuclear weapons. It is the dialectical inter¬ 
connection of the Soviet Union’s readiness and resolve to defend the gains 
of socialism and the policy it follows of excluding wars from the prac¬ 
tice of international relations that manifests the defensive thrust of the 
Soviet military doctrine and strategy. 

4. The realities of the nuclear age prompt a reassessment of war from 
the social point of view as just and progressive or not. Obviously, the 
possibility of nuclear weapons being used in it would bring to the 
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extreme the reactionary and unjust nature of the wars that can yet be 
started by an aggressor. Yet at the same time one must still regard as 
fair the possibility of Soviet nuclear-missile retaliation which would be 
an enforced means of deterring a nuclear attack by its strategic 
opponent. 

In the new conditions it is impossible to speak of any progressive 
nuclear war which itself represents the regression, degradation and 
decline of civilisation. Therefore, the eventual heaviest-ever losses and 
the possible destruction of humanity in a nuclear war (which can well 
be termed as “nuclear catastrophe” as far as its consequences go) make 
anybody’s “progressive” role in such a confrontation altogether put of 
the question. 

So what one can infer from the consideration of the dialectical inter¬ 
connection of war and politics is that nuclear weapons, while by no 
means disproving the political genesis of an armed conflicts, do modify 
it radically. The main thing is that nuclear war cannot serve as a reaso¬ 
nable instrument of modern politics. The latter’s object must be to ward 
off the catastrophe and find ways for a peaceful development of the 
international community. 

VLADIMIR DANILOV, 
Cand, Sc. (Philos.), 
Senior Research Associate, 
Military Research Department, 
General Staff, 
Armed Forces, 
USSR. 

Moscow 
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The Necessity of Dialectics 


If you try and break down the entire discussion panel concerned with 
the evolution of the interdependence of modern war and politics (natu¬ 
rally, by advisedly generalising their positions) into their respective 
“camps”, you can reduce the wide range of opinions expressed in the 
columns of International Affairs, down to two. The first is that “in the 
nuclear age war cannot be the continuation of politics”, the Clausewitz 
formula is no longer valid and should remain in the archives, and. 
.second, that tins formula, revised by Lenin and transformed by him into 
a valuable methodological instrument, is objectively incapable of ever 
becoming outdated. There is one point on which the contending parties 
see eye-to-eye, and this is that there can be no winners in a nuclear 
war, that it cannot serve to achieve any reasonable objectives, and is 
the kind of conflict that would be catastrophic for civilisation. 

So how is this contradiction to be re.solvcd? However strange it might 
seem at first glance, it looks as if both parties are right. But the way 
they are right is one-sided, and just as one-sided (or metaphysical) is 
their approach to the given problem. The depressingly categoric judge¬ 
ments as well as the underestimation of the dialectical, that is, properly 
scientific approach to the essence of modern war have not come out of 
the blue. A historical retrospect can explain a lot of things. 

Indeed, one cannot fail to remember that the seeds of the current 
dispute were planted two decades back The presumptions that "nuclear 
war is no war” and that “nuclear weapons are no weapons any longer”, 
that they have "depoliticised” war, deprived it of the property of being 
a political phenomenon, that the “Clausewitz—Lenin formula" is inappli¬ 
cable to it and so on and so forth were first advanced by Western ideo¬ 
logues and politicians. Naturally, quite a few of them believed that the 
nuclear-missile weaponry had changed nothing in the relationship of war 
and politics, that is, in the understanding of the essence of war. 

It is important to recall this beacuse in the ideological battle over 
the problems of modern war in those days our scholars concentrated most 
of their efforts on proving the inconsistency of both first and second 
positions of their Western opponents. The controversy of those years 
was so hectic largely because the scientific debate was deliberately con¬ 
fined to a tight propaganda framework. For instance, our opponents con¬ 
tended that since Communists saw nuclear war as the continuation of 
politics, they recognised it as acceptable and possible as a way for the 
“Reds” to achieve their ends. On the other hand, their own concept of 
the essence of nuclear war, not recognised as a continuation of politics, 
was passed off as excluding such war from the “list of affordable means 
in politics”. 

Arguments of this kind have long since been exposed as false, both 
in terms of logic and fact, essentially because they mean equating the 
issue of the essence of war with that of the affordability of war as a 
means of politics. The former means defining war as a social and histo¬ 
rical phenomenon (whate\cr it is), while the latter means shaping an 
attitude to it, including it in, or excluding it from political calculations 
and acts. It is incorrect, to say the least, to mix them up. This demarca¬ 
tion of two different notions would seem to have existed in our science 
for a long time and need no proof and no “new” scientific evidence to 
support it. 

Now, hdwever, some of our philosophers and historians claim that 
recognising war as the continuation of politics is tantamount to Icgiti- 
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mising and justifying nuclear war as an “ordinary political means”, that 

is, supporting the nuclear arms race, counting on a victory in a nuclear 
confrontation etc. Naturally, this line of reasoning is coupled with a call 
for revising some of the long-established concepts and categories, accord¬ 
ing to new political thinking. The call is proper, but it is important to 
pinpoint who it is addressed to so as to avoid artificially modelling yet 
another fake. 

Indeed, has Soviet military science, while recognising that the essence 
of any war, including a nuclear one, is the continuation of politics, ever 
"sanctified” it as permissible or expedient? Lenin’s concept of war as a 
follow-up to politics has assured and does assure us an opporturwty of 
most consistently and purposefully working against war, for strengthening 
peace and security, and properly resolving the problems of defence. The 
Clausewitz formula by itself, in its traditional acceptation, has never 
been current in our science and has never been seen as a guideline. That 
is something one should not forget. So is it reasonable to confuse the 
methodology of investigating the phenomenon of war so as to prevent 
it with the planning of scenarios for aggression? 

Applying the Clausewitz formula, just in the way Lenin understood 

it, as “indulgence of the policy of aggression”, rather than the methodo¬ 
logy of studying war, can rightfully be called a lop-sided vision of the 
problem or just a substitution of concepts. Clearly, discarding that formula 
lock, stock and barrel, without considering its multivalence, would be 
inadvertently conducive to that kind of substitution. 

Renouncing a dialectical perception of the problem can lead bne to 
indulge in rather risky artificial associations. For example, by associating 
the concept of war as a phenomenon only with a nuclear conflict, in which 
political ends are unachievable indeed, some assert that war as such is 
now generally transcending or has already transcended the range of po¬ 
litics and that nobody any longer will think of resorting to armed viol¬ 
ence as a means of resolving a dispute. But is that so in actual fact? 
Is it worth nurturing such an illusion if you see that it is quite obviously 
dangerous? 

Of course, war in every imaginable form and, certainly, an “all-out 
nuclear war”, is now objectively senseless. But are our opponents subject¬ 
ively prepared to realise that? Realise that which means unreservedly 
dropping the strategy of the first nuclear strike, the doctrine of nuclear 
deterrence and no longer banking on force, negotiating from a position of 
strength, and developing fundamentally new weapons systems, from SDI 
and “superintelligent” arms to the MK-Ultra programme? No, there is no 
change of mind of this kind in evidence so far. So that again rules out 
a metaphysical approach and idealistic moods when the actual processes 
in international affairs are seen as implementation of an idea which is 
right and logically justified, but which so far is not shared by all. 

Apart from a dialectical approach, what is required beyond all ques¬ 
tions a specific historical approach to the phenomenon of war. One must 
not treat any particular form of war as something absolute, considering 
its present “image” to be the end result of the development of this in¬ 
stitution, the development that has not yet been stopped and that is 
capable of bearing most unexpected fruit. Let us once more cite Clause¬ 
witz who called war a “great chameleon” and likened it to an unexplored 
sea with a lot of underwater reefs. Now, remember Lenin’s methodology: 
“wars are a supremely varied, diverse, complex thing. One cannot ap¬ 
proach them with a general pattern” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 35, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1966, p. 273), This is a reference 
to the evolution of the phenomenon and the dialectics of war, conditioned 
by many rather mobile factors, including such an “invariably variable” 
value as scientific and technological progress. 
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Therefore often-repeated argument about a “historical limit to the 
development of war” must, I think be understood in the sense that war 
has objectively come into conflict with the aggregate interest of the world 
community and with the imperatives of the modern world, but that does 
not mean at all that the institution of armed violence has lost all —politic¬ 
al and technological—grounds for its development today. There is hardly 
any need for more detailed arguments to prove the fluidity, variability 
and contradictory evolution of war (right up to the impossibility of achiev¬ 
ing its ends). 

So this is a variable and unstable phenomenon. What remains un¬ 
changed, after all? The only constant thing is the genesis of war—politics. 
Moreover, the dialectical interconnection of the two notions has come to 
be strengthened: war makes itself felt not so much in its direct quality 
as indirectly, as a factor of political or economic pressure on the opposing 
side through a threat of war, the arms race, etc. This seeming paradox 
was aptly noted by Nikolai Grachev in his article in International 
Affairs. No. 3, 1988, where he quoted Lenin as having said that “seem¬ 
ingness is not yet reality. War seems to us the more ‘military’ the more 
profoundly it is political; and the more ‘polilical’ the less profoundly it 
is political.” 

So one cannot strive for the survival of humanity and for the preven¬ 
tion of a holocaust without exposing the forces actually engaged in pre¬ 
paring it. But to do so you need a scientific methodology in the investiga¬ 
tion of the problems of war and peace. You just cannot do without it. 
War is the result of certain politics, so it is important what specific poli¬ 
tics has brought it about, and what classes arc preparing it. “Only an 
examination such as this can provide the basis for a study of the ideology 
of the various classes in their attitude towards the war”, stressed Lenin 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, Moscow, 1964, p. 271). 

So one can hardly say that there has developed an “indisputable 
contradiction between the traditional interpretation of war as a continua¬ 
tion of politics and the incompatibility of that interpretation with 
nuclear-missile war”. Whatever contradiction may arise comes from 
an attempt at dogmatically, rather than dialectically, investigating the 
interconnection of the two notions. History has abundant evidence to 
prove this mode of thinking to be fallacious. Suffice it to recall Lenin’s 
lessons of perception of wars in the opening decades of this century, 
notably, of World War 1. 

In fact, what was the point at issue in Lenin’s dispute with the leaders 
of the Second International and with Georgy Plekhanov? His opponents 
tried to analyse war as an idea, by finding out forrnalistically and super¬ 
ficially who was right and who was wrong, who was the aggressor and 
who the innocent victim. Those theorists set out to judge war by proceed¬ 
ing from their old notions of capitalism, without seeing its evolution and, 
consequently, the changes in its policy which determined the new essence 
of a global confrontation. However, Lenin emphasised that to compare 
the policies of monopoly capital and imperialist capital was “like compar¬ 
ing yards with pounds”. 

It is just as futile to try and study the phenomenon of war without 
a profound analysis of the policy that has bred it. 1 would like to repeal 
that one must not confuse the political ends of a conflict, unattainable 
in the nuclear age, with its political genesis which not even the most 
exotic means of waging war can eliminate. Say whatever you will, yards 
and pounds are different things, after all. 

Prof, VLADIMIR SEREBRYANNIKOV, 

D. Sc. (Philos.), 
Deputy Chief, 
V. I. Lenin Military-Political Academy, 

Moscow 
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The Benefits of Dialectical Logic 


It is not uncommon in scientific research for some propositions and 
formulas, valid for certain conditions and reflecting the essence of the 
particular phenomena fully and profoundly at one time, cease to be speci¬ 
fically applicable to a dilTerent historical context and to require a resub¬ 
stantiation. This happens, as Lenin pointed out, because “the activity of 
man, who has constructed an objective picture of the world for himself, 
changes externa! actuality, abolishes its deterrninatencss (alters some 
sides or other, qualities, of it)” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 38, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1961, p. 218). 

This is just what has happened with respect to making the case for the 
unassailable argument that war and polities are historically interconnected 
and that war has always “grown” out of a definite policy of definite clas¬ 
ses and states, being its continuation by other, namely, violent means. 
This profoundly scientific definition of Lenin’s can be neither simply dis¬ 
carded under contemporary conditions, nor accepted automatically with¬ 
out taking into account the changed realities. 

Both extreme views are, unfortunately, present in our current publica¬ 
tions. Some authors, in assessing a probable world war, do not go beyond 
treating it as a phenomenon and, claiming that “war has ceased to be 
a continuation of politics”, reject at the same time the method of inves¬ 
tigating its essence, that is, limit themselves to its “visible”, formal 
denial. In doing so. they actually ignore the objective reality that there 
are some reactionary forces in the world which are committed to a policy 
of the arms buildup and count on social revenge and on achieving their 
ends by means of war. Others insist on something diametrically opposite, 
arguing that war has been and still is the continuation of politics, as if 
unaware that the interconnection of these two notions has grown so 
sophisticated as to cancel each (dher out. 

Boris Kanevsky and Pyotr Shabardin (International Affairs. No. 2, 
1988) tried to avoid those extreme judgements. They saw the present 
“contradiction between the traditional interpretation of war as a con¬ 
tinuation of politics and the incompatibility of that interpretation with 
nuclear-missile war” (p. 96). They were right in stating that the way 
to resolve this contradiction should be not by revising the classical propo¬ 
sition that “war is the continuation of politics”, nor by mechanically ap¬ 
plying this formula to the present realities. Yet at the same the two 
authors described what had now developed in science as a “dead-end” 
situation and, instead of solving the problem by dialectically resolving 
the contradiction, they called nuclear-missile war not war, but a "social 
phenomenon of a fundamentally new order”, similar to a “special kind of 
disaster”, that is, they try to resolve the contradiction by a simple method 
of formal logic. 

Immanuel Kant, having discovered the existence of essentially dialec¬ 
tical mathematical antinomies, declared them to be a semblance and offer¬ 
ed to resolve them in terms of formal logic. As Valentin Asmus figura¬ 
tively put it, the German philosopher had “just conjured up the spectre 
of contradiction, but having conjured it up, he could not stand the sight 
of it and turned away from it as Faustus from the spirit conjured up by 
his incantations”. Something like it is occurring today and not only in 
this particular case: very many authors have been trying to argue their 
case about so complex, multivalent and intrinsically contradictory a 
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phenomenon as war, but even if they do take into account the objective 
reality, they are trying to express it in terms of formal logic rather than 
those of dialectics. 

What is the upshot? It is, notably, that the argument that ’’nuclear- 
missile war... is shorn of a number of rather essential attributes characte¬ 
rising war as a specific social phenomenon” turns out lo be utterly unjus¬ 
tified, in the long run. The point is that Boris Kanevsky’s and Pyotr 
Shiibardin’s entire line of reasoning refers lo the notion of "catastrophe” 
which is, of course, not war but only its inevitable and “necessary” 
result. 

The authors ask, for example, what remains of the formula ‘‘war is a 
continuation of politics” if political ends in nuclear-missile war are 
unattainable, and if it actually means the rupture of politics? “Notning” 
is their unequivocal presumption. But such an answer .means ignoring the 
main thing—the dialectical content of the very idea of “rupture”. Poli¬ 
tical ends in a nuclear-missile war are unattainable not because that 
■‘policy snaps”, but because what snaps is the very course of human hist¬ 
ory! “The rupture of policy” has always been a result of war—one of 
the belligerents went down and so did its policy that had never achieved 
its end. So in these circumstances, the “rupture of policy” is not yet an 
argument. The argument is the threat of the destruction of humanity 
dictating the necessity of a powerful policy of preventing war. 

So the answer lo the authors’ question what remains now of the for¬ 
mula “war is a continuation of politics” is this: in the conditions of the 
nuclear and space age, this formula acquires a dialectically contradictory 
character, that is, war is and is not a continuation of politics. This is, 
perhaps, the way lo express the political essence of nuclear war which can 
be engendered only by a reactionary policy. In that case war is a conti¬ 
nuation of politics. The only thing that can avert a catastrophe is a 
peace policy whose continuation is peace, not war. 

I think the authors were wrong in rejecting, out of hand, so to speak, 
the dialectical materialist solution of this complicated problem which they 
put as follows: “...It is asserted, on the one hand, that should the impe¬ 
rialist forces unleash a nuclear-missile war... it would be a continuation 
of their policy and, on the other, that since no purely political goals can 
be achieved in a nuclear war it cannot serve as a continuation of politics” 
(p. 96). The authors, unfortunately, call this a “paliativc” approach, which 
is incorrect, in point of substance. 

A “palliative” approach is, of course, a half measure, which is no good 
for resolving any problem fundamentally. What we have in this case is 
not a “palliative” approach, but an antinomy. This concept has long since 
been worked out by dialectical logic which applies it for an analysis of 
complex and contradictory problems requiring a comprehension of deep- 
seated connections and an indcntification of what is central in the pheno¬ 
menon under investigation. The identification and substantiation of an 
antinomy makes it possible to consider the way of revolving it by striking 
at the root. This is particularly important when it comes to social anta¬ 
gonisms. In this case striking at the root (policy as the root of war) 
means meeting the objective requirement of translating this policy into 
a new quality that would make it possible to renounce the use of military 
means to achieve any ends. 

The failure to consider the in-built contradictions of complex pheno¬ 
mena under study may produce no more than an illusion of having 
learned the subject. Mistakes of this kind are not rare, unfortunately. 
That is just why it is necessary to use the full arsenal of dialectical logic 
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in resolving so contradictory a problem as the problem of war in the 
nuclear age. 


VICTOR DAVYDOV. 
D. Sc. (Phlilos.), 
Head of Marxism-Leninism Chair, 
R. Y. Malinovsky Armour Academy, 

Moscow 



THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


THE CAUSE OF PERESTROIKA 


The new year’s first issue of International Affairs is about to go to the 
press. Last year saw, in fact, two journals, f jr everything but the title 
has been different since May, 1988, when the monthly may be said to 
have changed in both spirit and content. 

It is important to rise above ideological differences and concentrate 
on the chief goal, the survival of human civilisation, as also to discard 
false notions about each other and jettison spurious spiritual values. 
The task is not to proceed from bans or a bid to curtail others’ interests 
but from a free reciprocal flow of objective information conducive to 
treating other nations as equal partners and good neighbours in a com¬ 
mon home. 

The journal has carried articles by US President Ronald Reagan, 
“Freedom, Progress and Peace”, and by UN Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, “The Role of the United Nations in World Affairs”. 
Contributions to the Leaders of World Diplomacy series were made by 
the Foreign Ministers of six countries. To this should be added “Towards 
a Safe World”, an article by the Soviet Foreign Minister (September is¬ 
sue). In the Moscow Diplomatic Corps section we published articles by 
seven ambassadors accredited at Moscow. 

Altogether International Affairs printed contributions by about fifty 
foreign politicians and other public figures as well as by businessmen, 
academicians and people active in culture, including fifteen Americans. 
USIA Director Charles Wick is constantly complaining that the US media 
offer us, Soviet people, too many opportunities to state our views and that 
this allegedly places the United States at a disadvantage. Let USIA go 
through the pages of International Affairs to satisfy itself that the score 
is different. The ecology of US politics and, indeed, Western politics ge¬ 
nerally is still alarming, with the Green movement only just taking its 
first steps. 

We in the Soviet Union are firmly committed to balanced and bona 
fide relations and prepared to do much, to adopt serious measures to 
this end. 

We want our country to regain the respect and prestige that befit its 
gifted and patient people. We want mutual fears, distrust and confron¬ 
tation to give way to lasting international security. This being so, both 
we and our foreign partners and opponents need changes in state-to- 
state relations, need to improve the “grammar” of politics so as to 
restore to it the kindness, friendliness and calm inherent in man. 

Highly important from this point of view arc the records of the So¬ 
viet Foreign Ministry’s Scientific and Practical Conference on perestroika 
in our foreign policy and diplomacy. Their publication began in the Oc¬ 
tober issue of the journal and will be continued in the early issues for 
1989. Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze (report and con¬ 
cluding speech), deputy Foreign Ministers, the present Chairman of 
the USSR State Security Committee, Vladimir Kryuchkov, the heads of 
several CPSU CC departments, heads of central departments and orga¬ 
nisations spoke in a profoundly constructive spirit and with unprece¬ 
dented openness of how they think the Soviet Union should carry on its 
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foreign policy, wliich is new in terms of both its philosophy and its 
practical objectives. 

As regfird.s the January issue of International Affairs, its content 
may be said to reflect the main problems of present-day world and So¬ 
viet politics. The Guest Club forum at which authorities dealt with the 
problems of democratisation and renewal in the socialist community was 
marked by heated debates. Speaking of Tajik diplomacy, the Foreign 
Minister of the republic, Usman Usmanov, showed how Tajikistan is 
promoting business relations with Afghanistan. Our foreign authors 
include Dimiter Stanischev, Secretary of the BCP CC, Maurice Strong 
(Canada), President of the World Federation of United Nations As¬ 
sociations for the UN, Ilcdrik Smith, one of America’s noted analysts, 
who has just parted with The New York Times to found a television 
company. 

The January issue opens with an article by Simon Chilewich, an Ame¬ 
rican businessman whose life story is somewhat similar to that of the 
famous Armand Hammer. His ancestors, too, were born in the Hussian 
Empire, and he has done well on American soil thanks to his talent, in¬ 
ventiveness and energy. He sincerely sought for a long time business 
relations with our industrialists, being prompted by his interests, sure 
enough, hut also by nostalgic sentiments for the land of his forebears. 
But while Armand Hammer, a gianl, receives attention in the highest 
quarters, businessmen of lesser stature may knock at the doors of our 
ministries for months on end without success. 

We justly resent the discriminatory harriers raised by the US govern¬ 
ment to trading and economic ties with our country. But we ourselves 
tend to erect an impenetrable wall of bureaucratic indifference against 
offers and projects that would benefit us. After protracted talks, the Chi¬ 
lewich International Corporation last summer signed an agreement with 
the Soviet Ministry of Light Industry on building in our country facto¬ 
ries for the manufacture of footwear and leather clothing. One would 
have thought that this gave the green light for the projects. They arc 
most advantageous to us. Tlie American side signed contracts with 
foreign construction firms, took a large credit in London and bound it¬ 
self to start production in less than a year. But things took a different 
turn, and that was when the corporation’s real troubles began, for bu¬ 
reaucrats at the Ministry of Light Industry put up stiff resistance 
injuring even their own country. 

Chilewich’s article is interesting in that the author, an experienced, 
competent businessman, sets out in friendly terms his ideas of how to 
carry out perestroika in our light industry efficiently and thriftily. The 
article can therefore be recommended to those who aim to supply So¬ 
viet people with durable clothing and footwear. 
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CARING FOR THE GOOD OF THE COUNTRY... 

(Continued from page 105) 

said also that it was necessary to start, at last, the gradual liberation 
of serfs, establish the rules of inheriting the throne and set up an elective 
legislative body, because legislative power “can be in the hands of the 
sovereign, but with the consent of the state, for otherwise it will turn 
into despotism...”. 

On March 30, 1783 Panin had an apoplectic stroke. Immediately 
doctors and the Grand Duke were called, but Paul had no chance to 
hear the parting words of dying Panin. On March 31 Panin died without 
recovering consciousness. When the Grand Duke, who was at his bedside 
all the lime, saw that life was going out of the old man, he dropped to 
his knees and, crying, kissed the hand of his tutor. 

Nikita Panin was buried in the Annunciation Church of the Ale¬ 
xander Monastery. The funerals were attended by a surpisingly large 
number of people. Among them wore many of those who were known to 
have been his enemies. The empress did not come. 



HUMANITY’S COMMON DESTINY 

Anatoli ADAMISHIN 


“Blessed is he who has visited 
this world at its fateful moments.' 

(Fyodor Tyutchev) 
“There is nothing worse than living 
in interesting times.” 

(Another viewpoint) 


T hese fimc.s arc indeed liighly interesting and fateful. Wjial is taking 
place in the Soviet Union and in international affairs on the whole 
today is sparking a flurry of thoughts, hopes, doubts and questions. 
Advancing to the forefront are dozens, hundreds of problems—not only 
practical, of course, but also theoretical and sometimes purely psycholo¬ 
gical ones. I, too, will take advantage of the opportunity kindly offered 
by the editors to share a few reflections on this score. 

The aspiration to improve the world has been endemic to man from 
lime iinmcmorial. He discovers rather quickly that this is an extremely 
difficult and thankless activity. The majority gives up on it, bearing out 
the saying that anyone who comes into this world with a desire to change 
it should be glad if he manages to escape. There remains, ho^vever, a 
handful of people, most likely conditioned genetically, who do not resign 
themselves. These “madmen” have left a bright light in the history of 
all nations. It is their efforts that constitute the subjective factor which 
activates the world’s progress. I am not speaking of the changes which 
are occurring by virtue of the action of objective processes, such as the 
development of productive forces and the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution. Of course, all this is closely intertwined in real life; all the same 
it makes sense to single out the conscious activity of people. We have 
repeatedly seen for ourselves that as human society evolves, this acti¬ 
vity takes on more and more importance. 

In our day a huge and powerful country has been the initiator of the 
drastic improvement in international reialions. This country is the 
USSR. We have a right to call for more democratic and humane rela¬ 
tions, since we began with ourselves, for one thing, and we have a clear- 
cut idea of what we want to attain in the world arena, for another. And 
this is what is coming into bold relief throughout the thinking world; the 
need to halt the growth of formidable symptoms in the development of 
humanity and to prevent its destruction or degradation. It is high time 
for mankind to display reason if it simply wants to survive, let alone 
develop normally. 


IT IS HARD TO RECALL an instance when a ruling party made 
such an unbiased, at times merciless, political, economic and social ana- 
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lysis as was done by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. By virtue 
of the critical nature of this analysis, the enormous, truly historic achie¬ 
vements scored in the USSR over the past seven decades seem to have 
receded to the background, and the shortcomings are rushing to the fore¬ 
front. Typically, this merciless criticism, if we consider the prevailing 
tendencies, has been well received not only in this country but abroad as 
well. The main reason is that the analysis has been supplemented with 
a broad-based constructive programme for renewal in all spheres of 
Soviet society. And not the last reason is that self-criticism and an oppor¬ 
tunity to take a sober look at oneself evoke respect in decent people. In 
other w'ords, such qualities as integrity in politics and its orientatiofi to 
Die genuine well-being of the people, however they may be devaluated 
by certain figures and entire ruling classes and politicians, are deeply 
embedded in people’s consciousness. They must and can be appealed 
to. Perhaps herein lies one of the “secrets” of the popularity of pere¬ 
stroika worldwide. Here is a component of the hope that what has been 
planned will come tx) fruition, all the complexities notwithstanding. 


1 MAY BE WRONG, but deep down inside many people doubt wdiether 
we can speak at all in our world today—and we see its contradictions, 
splits and cruelty every day—of universal values, of overcoming egoism 
and class, party, group, national and other interests for their sake. This 
question probably arises particularly often in people of my generation, 
which for decades was brought up on certain notions or, to put it more 
bluntly, stereotypes. How', for example, are we to accept unconditionally 
the primacy of universal values over class ones when w'e have heard for 
so many years that it is the struggle between classes that is the main 
driving force of society at all stages in its development, and so on and 
so forth? 

The following consideration will perhaps help solve this, say, didactic 
contradiction: Why must one absolutely negate the other? There is no 
pure substitution; there is a dilTereiiL correlation, a changed proportion of 
each factor. Obviously, the interests of people and their groups, parties 
and classes w'ill clash within countries, and the interests of dilTerent 
countries will do so in the international arena. In any event, there will be 
plenty of this in our day. 

However, there have arisen objective limits beyond which a clash of 
interests cannot extend if both or even all the opponents are not to be 
harmed. These limits have been created by the development of military 
technology, of the instruments of destruction, i. e., of the productive forces, 
in the final analysis. There is no escaping this objective reality. These 
limits have been set by the possibility, one which did not exist earlier, of 
physically destroying one another, and virtually the entire human race. 
Thus, people should impose intelligent limits on this struggle and find 
civilised ways and methods for it. Will they be able to do this? Past 
history, as well as many current phenomena, gave little grounds for an 
answer in the affirmative. But there have also been positive phenomena. 
One of them is the greater maturity of humanity. Will it prove sufficient 
to prevent a disaster? Only the future w'ill provide a definitive answer to this 
question. It should he underscored, however, that we people living today 
simply have no other choice than to bend every effort to guarantee the 
survival of humanity. It is in this context that Lenin’s idea about the pre¬ 
dominance ol universal values over class values, which was raised aloft 
at the 27th CPSU Congress, rings much truer today for us than at the 
start of the 20th century, when it was formulated. 
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Without exaggeration, that advocacy of universal values and the unity 
of civilisation is becoming more and more popular in the world is a great 
merit of current Soviet policy. 


I PERSONALLY HAVE NO DOUBT that, when speaking, once again, 
about people of our generation, we have raised to the absolute the range 
of concepts linked with the class struggle. The classics of Marxism 
singled out this element from the totality of the laws which govern the 
development of human society, for methodological purposes, to study its 
manifestations, on the one hand, and because it in fact plays a very 
important role, on the other. But not the only role. Class relations are 
far from the only relations among people. Today we arc seeing this par¬ 
ticularly clearly against the background of national enmity, tribalism, 
clannishness, religious divisions, and so on. In our lime we found it very 
simple to measure absolutely everything against one tried-and-tested 
benchmark. The record, however, has showm that life is much deeper, 
richer and more substantive than any theory, especially one that is under¬ 
stood simplistically. A classic example is the lengthy period of almost 
outright hostility between the USSR and China. How could class sirnila- 
rily allow bloody armed clashes? What about Vietnam and China? And 
the totally monstrous situation in Kampuchea under Pol Pot? One can, 
of course, allude to definitions and not cemsider particular stales as being 
socialist. How'ever, this, incidentally, reaffirms the need that a state pos¬ 
sess much more attributes than we believed earlier for being socialist 
in the true sense. 


PRESERVATION OE WORLD CIVILISATION is justly linked with 
the possibility to resolve the formidable problems that have arisen at the 
end of the 20th century. Two—the nuclear and the ecological problems— 
are usually singled out. Then (here is a third, the world economy, above 
all, seen in terms of the yawning gap between the industrialised and 
the developing countries. 

However, it wmuld be correct to raise the issue of survival as follows: 
not to allow differences between people to take the upper hand over 
their commonality N(d to permit political, economic, social, ideological 
or other divergencies to become determinant today, when a threat to the 
Earth’s existence has arisen. 

This advances to the forefront the idea of the unity of the human race, 
an idea which once resounded very strongly in the humanistic tradition 
and which has sort of faded out over the past few decades. Meanwhile, 
our common affiliation to humanity should become the overriding prere¬ 
quisite for any state policy and any ideology. 

What is needed is a revitalisation of the great humanistic ideas w’hich 
are revered and professed in very many countries, and most of all, their 
implementation in practical policy. For each day wc sec that inner aspi¬ 
rations are one thing and practice is often quite another. This contra¬ 
diction should be removed through joint efforts. In other words, state 
policy should be brought in line with the loftiest universal moral princip¬ 
les and values. 

By and large, people have learned to live together, for example, on 
the level of the city, district and country, although there are problems 
here, too, and formidable ones at that. But evidently the process of reali¬ 
sing our main unity—universal unity—is moving too slowly. Selfish 
economic and political ambitions and pretensions are hampering the 
effort. 
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We may be different, but we are parts of one civilisation, perhaps the 
only one, and we cannot live without one another. This world organism 
may be contradiction-ridden and complicated, but we are all bound by 
one destiny. Differences should not be a reason for a military confronta¬ 
tion; they should be prerequisites for exchange, comparison and compe¬ 
tition. 


FOR CENTURIES there has existed a gap between politics and mora¬ 
lity. Few will venture to claim that it has been bridged today. But'can 
one reconcile oneself to this in our age of global perils? Is not morality 
the instrument with which nature has endowed man to help him refrain 
from suicidal steps? There are probably laws of human behaviour com¬ 
mon to all times and peoples. They cannot be repealed, just like, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of physics, one cannot create a perpetual motion machine. 
Then isn’t it high time to stop making a travesty of moral laws? Physi¬ 
cists, incidentally, have long realised the unity not only of the world but 
of the entire universe. It is now politicians’ turn. 

The maturity of state policy consists precisely in its links with the 
conscience of man, or rather, with the conscience of the million-strong 
mass of people. For all their necessity, the parliamentary or other 
mechanisms of democratic control over policy, are not always safeguards 
against fateful mistakes. There have been sufficient allusions to national 
security to make these mechanisms captive to confrontational decisions. 
A false, selfish and essentially immoral interpretation of national secu¬ 
rity can trigger off a catastrophe. Policy needs today more than ever 
before to draw on public forces and movements, on mass organisations 
and institutions which in their activities affirm universal norms of mora¬ 
lity and universal values. 

People’s attention is focused on their dilTerences to such an extent 
that the values that link them arc often overshadowed. However, univer¬ 
sal values are not an invented category. It includes quite real notions, 
namely, life, the continuation of the human race, the environment, world 
culture, scientific and technological advance, and (he health of the indi¬ 
vidual and of humanity. Common values include the family, the dignity 
of the individual, mutual assistance and solidarity, and much else. 

In addition to everything else, these are the most solid values. In the 
final analysis, it is simply profitable to be guided by the ten command¬ 
ments. Common sense reaffirms this at each step of everyday life. It has 
to be made the guiding force in international affairs. The ancient Greeks 
built their temples according to the laws of harmony, and they have 
proved to be among the most solid structures in history. Consequently, 
beauty is also solidness, steadiness, security, if you will, and, even more, 
the “salvation of the world’’. 


THE DIVERSITY OF NATURE does not run counter to its unity; 
quite the contrary, it corresponds to it. By the same token, pluralism is 
a norm and a natural state of world civilisation. Take, for instance, such 
a phenomenon as the Non-Aligned Movement, within whose framework a 
very broad spectrum of political views is taken into accouni. The unity 
of humanity only stands to gain from mutual enrichment in international 
relations and from an interaction of different socio-political and cultural 
trends and the dialectical struggle among them. 

This is what makes the imposition of uniformity in an essentially 
pluralistic world so unnatural. One of the uppermost features of new 
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thinking is the unconditional recognition of the right to free choice and 
sharp repudiation of dictating one’s writ in any torm: in the form of 
export of revolution, in the form of conservative attempts to put the bra¬ 
kes on the course of historical development and guide it to suit oneself, 
and to restrict freedom of choice. In short, the slogan of the moment is 
to de-ideologise international relations. 

Why is injecting ideology into foreign policy so dangerous? The 
answer is that this is the direct path to foisting one’s own views, scale 
of values and ideals. Hence intolerance of the opinions of others. Hence 
one step to the imposition of one’s convictions by force. Few like this, 
as a rule. Therefore, the reaction is enmity, conflicts and war, which 
often boomerangs against the adherents of messianism. 

Acts of ideological aggression do not remove ideological contradi¬ 
ctions; they instigate tensions in international relations and create 
explosive situations. Comparison of ideologies and debate can contain a 
grain of competitiveness and positive mutual influence. Ideological war 
can never accomplish this. Choosing between the former and the latter 
is a matter not only of political culture but also of international respon¬ 
sibility. In short, ideology in foreign policy is simply counterproductive. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious that the criterion is now different; 
it is national Interests. Incidentally, it is far easier to find a balance of 
them than a balance of ideologies. 

However, ideological warfare is an extreme. But the edifice of a 
peaceful human community, be it the European, Asian or world, cannot 
be erected if each side attempts to use only its own bricks. The point is 
to accept any creative contribution wherever it may come from. The right 
of countries and peoples to historical creativity should not be questioned. 
It is unacceptable for one side to assess the other as a freak of history, 
an ill-starred chance happening, a disease that must be cured, and to form 
its foreign policy on the basis of such an assessment. It is no less incor¬ 
rect to suppose oneself the bearer of historical truth, the possessor of a 
patent on the future, and one’s partners as temporary companions whose 
lives belong to the past and who have nothing to tell the generations 
to come. 

Specifically, the two world socio-economic systems will have to 
coexist for the foreseeable future. Even if there ever existed the question 
of one side “burying” the other, it must unconditionally recede into the 
past. It appears that we in the Soviet Union have done dropped it for 
good. We would like to hope that Ronald Reagan’s pronouncements 
regarding his repudiation of the “evil empire”, which he made in the very 
heart of this “empire”, and Margaret Thatcher’s statement to the effect 
that the cold war is over indeed spell an end to attempts to throw socia¬ 
lism onto the ash heap of history. 


IN ADDITION TO THE FACTORS uniting the world, such a mighty 
one as the scientific and technological revolution has appeared in recent 
years. Right before our eyes (although, regrettably, this has not been 
seen by everyone who should have seen it) it is becoming increasingly 
global and all-encompassing. Science is becoming, or has already become, 
a decisive productive force. Futurologists claim that by dint of the univer¬ 
sality of this process, that because it has embraced all spheres of human 
endeavour, it is unstoppable. We are experiencing certain difficulty in 
• i assimilating the discoveries that have already been made, and even more 
fantastic ones are being predicted. 

As far as I can understand, the logic here is as follows: the scientific 
and technological revolution is emancipating people from their strict de- 
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pendence on machines that is typical of the so-called industrial society. 
Manpower potential is at long last being given a free rein. The creative 
energy of the individual is becoming the most effective instrument for the 
growth of the productive forces, and his development and improvement is, 
as Karl Marx put it, turning into an end in itself. The scientific and 
technological revolution is liberating man for creativity, the human factor 
is enhancing, and this in turn is leading to new discoveries and breakth¬ 
roughs in science, technology and production. The two sides of this pro¬ 
cess influence each other, this tandem making for solid advance. The 
record of the leading industrialised countries has shown that the structure 
of industry is changing, that unskilled workers are being elbowed 'out, 
their number is decreasing in general and that of technicians and engi¬ 
neers is growing, and that the structure of society as a whole is reshap¬ 
ing. On the whole, the scientific and technological revolution is develop¬ 
ing in such a way that specialisation is giving way to universalism. 

From all this stretches a whole series of threads to new political 
thinking. One of them is the following: since technical advance requires 
universally prepared people, general human values and eternal truths arc 
standing out in bolder relief; among them is the realisation of the fact 
that truth, as one thinker wrote, cannot be national; it is always univer¬ 
sal. Different nationalities however, can be called upon to reveal parti¬ 
cular aspects of truth. 

Intellectual wealth is the main wealth of a nation. Social forecasters 
claim that priority in future will be obtained by states with better scien¬ 
tific, educational and cultural systems, and not by those which simply 
have a greater industrial potential or richer natural resources. You can 
see again and again that our ideas of new thinking are making deep 
inroads in the realities of the new, postindustrial society. 

This society has placed on the agenda a host of new problems, namely, 
the need, and the possibility, for bridging the gap between technology, on 
the one hand, and culture and morality, on the other; the development of 
people’s creative abilities to the greatest extent possible, for this is 
required by the development of the productive forces themselves which 
science and technology have become; the development of society and of 
individuals in such a way as to enable everyday labour and self-assertion 
to coincide for each individual. And, I hope we will fully come to grips 
with the problem of consumption, of not becoming a slave to things, of 
not blindly following the winding path of a consumerist society, of learn¬ 
ing to mould people in the spirit of reasonable sufficiency, of heightening 
the prestige of culture and science. Regrettably, we can touch upon these 
very interesting things only in passing. The main thing is that progress 
indeed seems to have begun towards not adapting man to the world but 
adapting the world to man, as John Bernal put it in the 1950s. More im¬ 
portantly, the USSR, is not at all a passive observer of this advance. In 
the context of perestroika it has not merely become involved in it; our 
country is greatly speeding it up with its domestic and foreign policies. 

Of course, science and technology are revolutionising relations not 
only within the country but also on the international scene, and this is 
occurring in a wide range of areas. One of them is the dramatic growth 
of interrelationships and, by implication, of interdependence. A trend 
towards integration is manifesting itself all over the world. Today the 
USSR has become extensively involved in it, too. Even though we are 
only at the start of the road in many respects, it is extremely important 
that the direction of advance in our policies has changed. Without this 
a turnabout in Soviet participation in the world system of economic and 
other ties would be impossible. This participation in turn is leading to 
unheard of changes in domestic affairs and in the world arena. However, 
this topic is too broad for the subject at hand, I must note, however, how 
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archaic some Soviet attempts at dealing with matters from positions of 
national introversion, if not downright egoism, look against the back¬ 
ground of global integration processes. 

Another example is an understanding of the impossibility and sen¬ 
selessness of using nuclear and other mass-destruction weapons created 
by science and technology for attaining foreign-policy goals. This has 
largely promoted antiwar tendencies in the activities not only of the pub¬ 
lic at large but today of states as well. As was pointed out at the 19th 
All-Union Party Conference, the main result that has been achieved is 
that the threat of war has been pushed back. The difficult process of 
stabilising international relations has begun. 

It seems a major West European figure has expressed the idea that 
all of us together have learned to preserve such a balance in internatio¬ 
nal relations as has made it possible to avoid war. Today we have to go 
further—we must learn to build peace. I might add that the experience 
amassed over the 40 postwar years will come in very handy to us, and 
this applies not only to the positive experience but to the negative as 
well, the one that has to be avoided. If the current prospects in the world 
situation continue to develop, not weapons but cultural traditions, resour¬ 
cefulness and a capacity to maintain contacts and tics with other peoples 
will emerge at the forefront in relations between stales. 

According to the standards of the new' thinking, international rela¬ 
tions should be an organic merging of cooperation and peaceful competi¬ 
tion of states that are different from each other politically, economi¬ 
cally, socially, culturally and historically. It is existence, the preser¬ 
vation of these differences on the basis of the freedom-of-choicc principle 
that can ensure fruitful collaboration and yield maximum results for 
world development. 

This idea is buttressed by the fact that the competition between capi¬ 
talism and socialism has already led to considerable positive results, as 
is evidently the case wdth any healthy competition. We may have given 
too little consideration to this in the past, placing the emphasis on the 
confrontation between the two systems. Take if only the following fact: 
the establishment of socialism has provided a real alternative of develop¬ 
ment to Third World countries by giving them the possibility foi a choice. 
It has limited the range of the destructive impact of the egocentric, clan¬ 
nish laws of the capitalist system both within itself and in terms of its 
inllucnce on the developing countries. 

And was not the element of competition wdth socialism one of the 
factors w'hich prevented the capitalist monopolies from “lingering” and 
which promoted the introduction in modern capitalist countries of the 
practice of state regulation in a search for the most clTective economic 
system? This ought to be given consideration by the figures in the capi¬ 
talist countries who claim that the Soviet Union can be trusted only when 
it changes in their image and likeness. This will not happen: for one 
thing, we are following our own path, solidly welding socialism with 
democracy; for another, competition, when you come down to it, is of 
benefit to capitalism, too. 

Today, in the age of the scientific and technological revolution, this 
competition is taking on a new intensivity and colouring and is spread¬ 
ing to ever newer aspects of relations among states due to the rapid 
growth of interdependence, and the growth of economic, cultural and 
humanitarian ties. 


I WOULD LIKE TO DWELL in some detail on these latter ties, 
which are closer to me professionally. For example, how can we see to it 
that integration processes, the unification of countries into one group do 
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not deepen demarcation with others? One of the answers is that there 
should proceed in parallel a deepening of economic and other exchanges, 
a sort of mixing on the scale of the region, continent and the world as a 
whole. What we are talking about is integration on several levels. The 
Italians have a fine idea of borderless laboratories, i. e., cooperation 
among scientists from every country, openness in the scientific sphere. 
This certainly requires involving other fields in this process. 

There is another aspect, however. Affiliation to one civilisation presup¬ 
poses that all member-countries of the international community build 
their domestic life in accordance, if only in the major areas, with some 
common ideals, rules, if you will. Age-old human experience has’ ela¬ 
borated certain standards—in the economy, in culture, and, as if synthe- 
f sising all of them, in the sphere of human rights and freedoms. Confor¬ 
mity with them is considered compulsory. 

It IS true that that sphere was and continues 1o be considered more 
ideologised than any other. There are considerable differences in the 
attitudes of states to it as, incidentally, there are in approaches to other 
matters. There exist a host of coinciding views, of course. Upon closer 
examination there is perhaps no other field of international cooperation 
in which there are so many covenants, conventions and other agreements 
as human rights. They number over 50 to date. Some experts believe that 
here legislative activity has been finished altogether. Now it is a matter 
of applying the international agreements that have been elaborated and 
come into effect. Figuring prominent among them is the Universal Dec¬ 
laration of Human Rights, whose 40th anniversary was first marked last 
December in the East as well as the West. Most UN member-countries 
have pledged to comply with the provisions of such fundamental docu¬ 
ments as international human-rights covenants. If other states, including 
the USA, of course, sign or ratify these covenants, a sort of integral rule- 
of-law humanitarian space will be created It can play the role of a coun¬ 
terweight to centrifugal ambitions, including those of an integrational 
nature. 

It seems that the characteristic facets of the sweeping processes of 
scientific and technological and social development which humanity is 
going through now are reflected most clearly in the humanitarian sphere. 
Automation and robotisation are leading to greater creativity as the basis 
of modern production. It is from this standpoint that the diversity of the 
individual’s capacities, pluralism of views and dialectical clash between 
them are of increasingly great value for human society, including in 
terms of an impressive factor of technical, economic and social develop¬ 
ment. 

The temptation to play on the sensitive issues of human rights for 
demagogical purposes is well known and still extant. It would be an 
oversimplification, however, to explain away the interest of Western 
society in human rights by propaganda tasks alone. Much more powerful 
levers, including economic incentives first and foremost, have been set in 
motion here. Without a further emancipation of the individual and a 
greater role for him in society and state affairs, no society—capitalist or 
socialist—will be able to respond to the needs of the times. 

If we view the development of human society as a consistent ascent, 
it is axiomatic that considerable progress was attained at the stage of 
the bourgeois formation in human rights, too. It could probably be 
expressed in two words—format equality. Instead of dozens of criteria, 
such as estate and kinship, which feudalism operated with, there was one 
yardstick for assessing one’s weight in society—money. The understand¬ 
ing was that in every other respect people were equal. 

Without bourgeois law having spread nationwide, and having 
remained largely at the feudal level, we planned to reach essential 
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equality after the October Revolution. We achieved a great deal in this 
unprecedented historical attempt to leap over all the steps. But there 
were also big losses, as we now see. One of them is a deep-seated nega¬ 
tion of formal equality. It is succinctly expressed in the sa'ying: not he 
is right who is really right but he who has more rights. Our.Russian tra¬ 
ditions, at least most of them, are highly baleful in this/espect. “Full 
inequality before the court,” wrote A. 1. Hcr/.en, “killed all respect for 
legality in him (the Russian). A Russian, no matter what rank he may 
be of, skirts or violates the law everywhere he can do so with impunity, 
and that is exactly how the government acts, too.” Mistrust in the pos¬ 
sibility of achieving justice spawned a persistent mistrus't in the law and 
in jurisprudence in general. 

An effect was also made by certain specifics of the intelligentsia, which 
played an especially important role in Russia, just as it does in any 
other backward country. Its indomitable aspiration to serve the people' 
turned not only into a moral obligation but into a sort of religion. Qe- 
fects, as we know, are a continuation of merits, and noble aspirations 
brought to extremes led to a situation where the interests of society, and 
later of the state, eclipsed the individual. The well-being of the nation 
was at times artificially pitted against the interests of the individual, 
against his freedom and inviolability. It is a stone’s throw from here to 
the primacy of “expediency” over the law, of the oblivion of moral values, 
which could be scuttled if this accorded with the loosely interpreted inte¬ 
rests of the people. This approach avenged itself fiercely. 

Obviously, for us there is no backtracking to bourgeois formal equality 
as the last word of human thought However, in building a rule-of-law 
state, it is useful to borrow some “formal” structures of bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy. Some important questions we are now working on have been posed 
within its framework and have been handled in a unique way. They are 
the correlation between executive and legislative power, the independence 
of the judiciary, and safeguards of political pluralism. The mechanisms 
of bourgeois democracy were elaborated for many centuries, and they 
can certainly be used given the corresponding transformation in our so¬ 
cialist society. Without this it will be more difficult for us to surmount 
deeply ingrained anti-law habits due to which the drafting of new laws 
is frankly proceeding in such a contradictory fashion. It would be naive 
to think that we are living in a vacuum, that others are not observing 
our sufferings. It has been quite rightly said that the image of a state is 
today judged above all by how it treats its citizens. We can in no way 
be indifferent to our international image. All the more so today, when we 
ourselves are calling for the creation of world law and order, for an end 
to power politics in favour of the power of politics. 

Fortunately, in our current work to upgrade the political and juridical 
structure we can draw on a strong humanistic democratic tradition. 
Today we can say that we are not prepared for democracy, alleging that 
the appropriate traditions do not exist. This is both true and false. We 
cannot forget such Russian pillars as Leo Tolstoy and Fyodor Dostoyev¬ 
sky, and the whole of our literature, which championed morality so persi¬ 
stently. We cannot forget those who frequently proclaimed unsuccessfully 
that the development of the individual is the basis of social transforma¬ 
tions. Lastly, we cannot forget the extremely valuable legacy of Lenin’s 
ideas about the socialist state and legality and his struggle to lay the 
foundations of a rule-of-law state in this country. The indissoluble link 
between socialism and the development and affirmation of the supremacy 
of law was long comprehended and recognised in Russia. The following 
words, written 80 years ago, ring astonishingly true today: “Legally, the 
socialist system is only a rule-of-law system that has been implemented 
more consistently. Conversely, the implementation of a socialist system 
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is possible only when all its institutions receive a rather precise legal 
formulation.” 

We simply need to know anu remember our philosophers and political 
analysts, who are often better known (and quoted more frequently!) in 
the West. 


WE SHALL NOW TRY TO ANALYSE the above “theoretical” stru¬ 
ctures on such a model as Soviet-American relations, which play so out¬ 
standing a role in the world situation as a whole. They are well sflited 
to this because, on the one hand, striking changes have taken place 
in them over the past three or four years, and this means that an impro¬ 
vement in the world situation is realistic. On the other there are evidently 
few people, even true advocates of cooperation between the USSR and 
the USA who have not doubted how solid the current favourable changes 
are and whether they are a prelude to another eruption of confrontation, 
as has often been the case in the past. Regrettably, the record of Soviet- 
American relations is not brilliant in this respect. And if Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can cooperation fails, the rest of the world will not have things too easy. 

The main thought which I want to bring home is my deep conviction 
that today there are serious objective prerequisites for the two states to 
establish long-term stable cooperation that is beneficial both for them¬ 
selves and for the whole world. If, of course, we rise to the occasion, our¬ 
selves and do not make mistakes. 

What is this conviction based on? 

First, the advance towards new relations between the USSR and the 
USA and towards a solid reconciliation between them is winning increas¬ 
ing support among the Soviet and American public at large, including 
young people and the creative intelligentsia. Tens of thousands of people 
on both sides have been involved in the practical implementation of So¬ 
viet-American ties. It is a very gratifying fact that the sides are adopting 
the most important decisions affecting their relations with due account 
for public opinion and on the basis of considerations and conclusions of 
scientists, political analysis and intellectuals. In other words, efforts to 
improve Soviet-American relations are becoming the common endeavour 
of millions of people. 

The fact that international relations are increasingly becoming rela¬ 
tions truly among peoples and not only among states is a sign of the 
times in general. But this is particularly important for Soviet-American 
relations. And the deeper the strata of the public that advocate their de¬ 
velopment, the greater the chances that the positive changes in these re¬ 
lations can become long-term. Public influence is a powerful mainspring 
of further progress. One cannot but reckon with public sentiment. But 
these very changes have not emerged by themselves. They reflect the 
deep-going currents that have materialised and are a result of an ana¬ 
lysis of present-day world realities. 

Second, today, when the overwhelming majority of nuclear charges on 
Earth is concentrated in Soviet and American arsenals, as is the bulk of 
other mass-destruction weapons, the need to ensure the survival of huma¬ 
nity is one of the prime components of the objective basis for Soviet- 
American cooperation. It may be argued that such a situation existed in 
the past, too. That is true. However, the realisation of this imperative by 
the public at large as well as by politicians is a new and promising phe¬ 
nomenon. It is a realisation which led to the first concrete actions such 
as the conclusion of the INF Treaty. There is reason to believe that both 
countries understand the importance of moving forward on the path they 
have embarked upon. 
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Third, Soviet-American cooperation is also being promoted by the fact 
that for all our differences we are parts of one common world civilisation. 
There is no other one. Consequently, we bear the same responsibility for 
the preservation of civilisation. Soviet-American relations have begun 
transcending the dangerous stereotype that our differences are virtually 
an automatic source of confrontation. The world is not to be dominated 
by any one country; it is not someone’s backyard. A balance of interests 
needs to be sought. Attempts at hegemony boomerang against the .pur¬ 
suers of this policy. Soviet-American relations are now exhibiting a ten¬ 
dency to look for this balance of mutual interests. It is mirrored in the 
numerous agreements and accords that have been reached of late. 

Fourth, few things underscore mutual dependence so much as global 
problems, problems which no country can solve single-handedly. We have 
already singled out one of them—the ecological problem. Incidentally, 
here, too, interesting things are happening which require a repudiation of 
former notions. A great deal of effort is being bent in the USA and some 
other Western countries so as not to give the Soviet Union advanced 
technology. Should not consideration be given to the fact that obsolete 
technology can have ecological consequences which will also affect the 
supporters of the COCOM lists or the Jackson-Vanik Amendments? And 
are not the economic problems that have amassed in the world while the 
USSR and the USA were engaged in a fruitless arms build-up, confront¬ 
ing each other, a time bomb? Isn’t it high time to jointly explore solu¬ 
tions to these problems by cooperating, not competing, in the Third 
World? The recent agreements on settling regional conflicts indicate that 
this is possible. 

There is still another reality in the nuclear-space age—the powerles¬ 
sness of force. This is not a tribute to paradoxes in the spirit of Oscar 
Wilde but the result of a sober assessment of the record of history. Wit¬ 
hout enumerating the conflicts which have taken place in the world after 
the Second World War, let us ask ourselves whether they have yielded 
some palpable results, say, in changing the borders of states or in ensur¬ 
ing territorial aggrandizement. There have definitely been no changes of 
any scope. Even superior strength has not given the country unleashing 
hostilities the desired result. Even when this superior force was beefed 
up with nuclear weapons. Therefore, the conclusion that the use of force 
is becoming senseless as an instrument of policy holds water. This is 
particularly evident on the example of the long and bloody Iran-lraq war. 
Peaceful, political means have to be. sought at the negotiating table. 

This conclusion is also of enormous importance for Soviet-American 
relations. They have been based too long on the striving to outdo each 
other in military strength. The basic premise was that the more armed a 
state is the more reliably its security is ensured. The record has shown, 
however, that the expensive arms race is yielding the opposite result. 
This was proven by American scientists on the example of their own 
country. At one time the USA was practically invulnerable militarily. 
However, the cold war, confrontation and the arms race began. We will 
refrain from polernicising who was responsible. What is important is 
something else. Was the security of the USA strengthened as a result 
of the fact that intercontinental missiles, nuclear-capable submarines 
and transcontinental bombers appeared? The answer is unambiguous. 
This fully applies to the USSR, too, of course. Therefore, other paths 
have to be explored and, as has been formalised in joint Soviet-American 
documents, military superiority should not be sought. 

Thus, it is in the national interests of the USSR and the USA not to 
disperse resources on confrontation but to concentrate them on problems 
of truly vital importance for security and well-being. 

Soviet-American relations will most likely be put to more than one test. 
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Illusions are inappropriate here. However, today there are definitely 
many more objective possibilities for hoping for success than in the past. 
I think this holds true for the sweeping changes taking place in the 
world as a whole. Force must give way to reason, to collective efforts to 
create reliable security based on peaceful coexistence as a universal prin¬ 
ciple, on the primacy of law and freedom of choice. This is an unbelievab¬ 
ly difficult task, but it is not a fruitless dream either. 


IN SUMMATION, no matter how banal this metaphor may seetfi, the 
world is truly at a crossroads. There is a possibility to ensure it a bet¬ 
ter future. Broad intellectual and material potential is taking shape for 
the defence of civilisation. Of course, there are still many dark, ignorant 
and fanatic forces in the world. They still exert a great influence on the 
basest features of the human character, and it is easier to inspire a per¬ 
son to do evil tiiari good. Regrettably, this is also shown by some events 
taking place in our own country. 

What is important, however, is that the Soviet Union is gearing all 
its prestige, its policy and its resources to peaceful development, A serious 
earnest of the success of the general undertaking is the innovativeness 
and initiative of Soviet policies and the renewal of foreign-policy appro¬ 
aches in major areas. It is wonderful to be living in these’tlmes of posi¬ 
tive change. 


Note: (his article went to the press in November 1988. 


INTERNATIONAL TIES OF THE BULGARIAN AGRARIAN 

PEOPLE'S UNION 

(Continued from page 26) 

socialist construction in Bulgaria its platform and action programme for 
the immediate future. 

The Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Union entered the scene together 
with the 20th century, which has seen outstanding developments in 
human history. 

Humanity is at the threshold of the third millennium. In thinking 
of the next century, we want Bulgaria to greet it with new achievements, 
jpt as we want humanity to enter it without weapons of mass destruc- 
tiori, being ready to make decisions fit for the era of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and new political thinking. 



LEADERS OF WORLD DIPLOMACY 


A VIEW FROM VIENNA 


Alois MOCK 


T he year 1988 was of great significance for the relations between 
Austria and the Soviet Union. Numerous top-level visits last year 
(six members of the Austrian government visited Moscow) enabled the 
leaders of both countries in the course of an open and fruitful dialogue 
to set forth their standpoints and learn the opinions of each other. I think 
that these visits, which proceeded in a most friendly and positive atmo¬ 
sphere, helped to deepen our bilateral ties. The relations between our 
peoples have a long history. I am glad to know that Beschreibung des 
moskowilischen Gebietes {Notes About Muscovia) by Sigismund von 
Herbenstein, an Austrian diplomat of the Kith century was put out for 
the first time by Soviet publishers in Russian. 

Many centuries have passed since then in the history of our peoples, 
but, despite the political changes and the difference of the social 
systems, great significance is attached to relations between the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the people of Austria. 

As I recall my pleasant and useful slay in Moscow and Leningrad in 
September 1988, I feel like sharing some of my thoughts with Interna¬ 
tional Affairs readers. 


AUSTRIA IS A NOTION which has been in existence in the politi¬ 
cal life of Europe for almost one thousand years now. At first it signi¬ 
fied merely a small area at the Danube river, but very soon it became 
synonymous with a dynasty for many centuries to come, a dynasty which 
was responsible for the fate of a large part of our continent. Today, 
after the painful development of our age, Austria is a small nation con¬ 
fident in itself, and it may be proud of its economic progress, social 
justice and internal stability. Besides, this new Austria, owing to its 
status of constant neutrality, has acquired a specific image in interna¬ 
tional relations, and it is determined to preserve its image and role in 
future as well. 

Considering the position of neutral Austria at the turn of the last 
decade of the second millennium, one should have in mind the following 
circumstances. 

First, one is to realise that a new and important tendency is emerg¬ 
ing in the East-West relations. After decades of the existence of diffe¬ 
rent political systems in Europe—the period during which confrontation 
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was alternated with brief periods of detente—we are entering a period 
of broad cooperation. This cooperations is beginning to transcend the 
borders of individual states and political systems. 

This cooperation is symbolised not only by the continuing meetings 
of representatives of the countries that took part in the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), but also by the establish¬ 
ment of contacts between the European Economic Community (EEC) 
and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), which began 
recently. As for a meeting within the CSCE framework, a successful, 
that is, meaningful and balanced, result of the Vienna meeting could 
impart to the European process an important impetus which could cijsure 
its great progress in the coining decades. Cooperation between the EEC 
and the CMEA is most encouraging for the future of our continent. It 
is enough to fill the established framework with definite content, for 
instance, through economic agreements between the CMEA and the 
EEC, to make a big step towards overcoming the split of our continent 
into two large economic organisations. Such broad European coopera¬ 
tion should, naturally, include all the member states of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA). 

The current dialogue between individual EEC countries and the 
Council of Europe (an association of all pluralistic democracies in 
Europe) can also be regarded as a good sign consolidating this all- 
European process. 

In my view, the incipient stage of cooperation can and' should be 
succeeded by a period of European integration. It is utopian to speak 
about such a period now, but utopias and dreams are of no small impor¬ 
tance, for they indicate to the peoples a path through decades. The in¬ 
terdependence of states on our continent should reach a level at which 
solution of conflicts between them in a military way would become im¬ 
possible. Pooling their cultural heritage and economic potentials, the 
European peoples, given goodwill, should be in a position to reach 
political understanding as well. The discrepancy between this utopia 
and the real state of affairs will be decreasing, while the extent of in¬ 
terdependence of states and systems in Europe will be growing. 

In this European process Austria can and wishes to play an active 
role by such important means as our neutrality and our traditional abi¬ 
lity to conduct dialogue with all. Economic welfare and internal stabi¬ 
lity continue to be the indispensable condition for playing this role. 

Besides, we should understand that economic progress today and in 
future cannot be ensured within the narrow limits of only traditional 
nation-states, small stales above all. A sharp increase of mutual depen¬ 
dence of stales in economic, environmental and other spheres is the 
main phenomenon at the end of this century. No country today can deve¬ 
lop in isolation from others. Any autarchy would mean regress. There¬ 
fore intensive participation in the international division of labour is the 
demand of the times. 

Specifically for Austria this means that between 1972 and 1987 import 
from the EEC countries quadrupled, while export to these countries 
went up sixfold, that is, the European Community accounted for 63 per 
cent of total Austrian export. Aware of this high level of interdepend¬ 
ence, we should not, at the same time, ignore the fact that by creating 
a common internal market by 1992 the European Community will 
effect economic integration of a new quality. This will inevitably have an 
isolating effect for the countries that are no EEC members, thus reduc¬ 
ing the competitiveness of Austrian industrial enterprises. We shall 
have to combat the situation placing Austrian businessmen in an unfa¬ 
vourable position and try to provide equal chances for them on the 
European market. 
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The history of Austria has convinced us that economic weakness may 
cause social and political destabilisation and jeopardise independence. 
Therefore the buildup of the country’s economic might is not an end in 
itself, but a major element of its social and political stability ensuring 
its independence as a state. 

Present-day scientific research cannot do without international coope¬ 
ration either. The heavy spending involved in innovative policies geared 
for the future urges the need for the international division of labour. 
That is why we participate in the activities of the technological associa¬ 
tion Eureka, of which Austria is now the chairman. 

Austria will ultimately have to adopt the policy pursued by the EEC 
in the area of transport, if we want to lighten the heavy environmental 
burden on our population—a result of the transit passage of transport 
across our country from the north to the south. So, Austria has to take 
part in the common internal market of the European Community now 
being established. 

Thus, Austria is confronted with a double challenge—It is not ruled 
out that the East-West relations at the new stage will lend greater 
significance to our neutrality, that is, broader opportunities will open 
up for action; —The economic realities will require our full participa¬ 
tion in a single internal market of the European Community. 

The federal government, knowing that in these matters it may rely on 
the broad consensus of Austrians, has made it clear that it is prepared 
to meet this challenge. That is not an easy task, of course. Besides, we 
shall have to proceed along an untrodden path for the first time, solve 
new political and juridical questions and display flexibility and a 
creative approach in all respects. By its decision on December 1, 1987 
the federal government showed that it approved Austria’s membership 
in the EEC if it were the only possibility for participating on a par in 
the common European market, that is, to take part in relevant decision¬ 
making. At the same time the federal government declared that the 
entry into the EEC could be considered only if Austria’s constant neutra¬ 
lity would be fully preserved and guaranteed. It is conditio sine qua 
non for us. Constant neutrality has become part of our national identity. 

The participation of Austria in European integration has a long 
history. Its entry into the Organisation of European Economic Coopera¬ 
tion in 1948 may be regarded as the start of the process. It continued 
as the country joined the European Council in 1956, and was completed 
by its entering the European Free Trade Association in 1960. The signing 
of agreements on free trade in 1972 was an attempt to build bridges 
between individual EFTA states and the European Community. 

If Austria makes one more step in the direction of the EEC, it would 
be, on the one hand, its response to the internal development and expan¬ 
sion of the community, taking into account, at the same time, new pro¬ 
gress in East-West relations. On the other hand, such a step would fit 
logically into our former policy. This policy is aimed at utmost partici¬ 
pation in economic cooperation and simultaneously at using, in the 
spirit of an active goodneighbour policy, all specific opportunities 
offered by neutrality for conducting a European dialogue. Therefore this 
move would confirm the continuity of our policy. Previously our neutra¬ 
lity existed by itself and due to our non-participation in military alli¬ 
ances, whereas now, when the conditions are most favourable for 
East-West cooperation, it acquires a specific dimension in the 
cooperation. 

It is only natural that, as it usually happens before any major poli¬ 
tical decision is made, various doubts and apprehensions were expressed 
in the country and outside it. My point of view on some of these points 
is as follows. 
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The Treaty of Rome has a political tendency which is accounted for 
primarily by the special conditions in the 1950s, the cold war, etc. Since 
these conditions have changed substantially, the political tendency, too, 
is viewed in a different light. It is expressed today in the European 
Political Cooperation, a forum of political dialogues operating on prin¬ 
ciples of unanimity. Most of the foreign-policy positions elaborated 
there correspond to Austria’s point of view, even without preliminary 
coordination between us and the European Political Cooperation. Besi¬ 
des, the right of the European Communities and their practice provide 
for a number of opportunities enabling Austria as an EEC member to 
fulfil duties in conformity with the neutrality status. ' 

The setting up of a political alliance is, no doubt, one of the long¬ 
term goals of the community. However, one should regard this orienta¬ 
tion realistically. Can anyone expect that two EEC states which are 
permanent members of the UN Security Council will allow the EEC 
authorities in Brussels to tell them how they should use their right of 
veto? It is easy to understand Ihc enthusiasm displayed by many Euro¬ 
peans at the initial stage, but one should not fail to see what is practi¬ 
cable only in the foreseeable future. The European Community of the 
1980s is far more pluralustic than it used to be in the 1960s. In future, 
perhaps, this fact will induce the EEC countries themselves to give 
effect to the concept of multi-stage integration, that is, membership to 
varying degree, which in some cases, as, for instance, in currency policy 
or in matters related to the migration of the population, exists already 
now. 

The European Community is in no way a military alliance. There 
exist enough other mechanisms for the purpose, such as the Western 
European Union or bilateral military cooperation. In the event of a 
conflict a neutral member country of the European community can 
fulfil its traditional obligations. The dictionary on international law, 
issued in Moscow in 1982, says that in the event of a war a constantly 
neutral state is obliged not to ally itself with either belligerent side and 
not to render it any military assistance. The Austrian membership in 
the European Community would be incompatible both with such an alli¬ 
ance, and with the provision of military assistance to the belligerents. 

A possible entry of Austria into the European Community would 
ultimately affect positively also the country’s economic relations with 
its partners in Eastern Europe. It would open up new chances and great 
prospects of winning markets for the Soviet firms operating in Austria. 
The Austrian economy, which is growing stronger due to participation 
in the single European market, would offer new opportunities for stepp¬ 
ing up trade between Austria and the Soviet Union. According to recent 
opinion polls, representatives of many Austrian firms trading with East 
European countries expect a positive effect of Austria’s participation in 
a single European market. The impetus this participation could give to 
technological advance would make Austrian companies still more attrac¬ 
tive partners for Soviet firms, for in.stance, in case of establishing joint 
ventures. One should not forget either that smaller customs tarriffs 
would be imposed on manufactured goods—the customs tariff in Austria 
is 4.9 per cent, while in the EEC countries it is merely 4.2 per cent. 


WHETHER SUCH DEVELOPMENT will lead to advance from 
coexistence to cooperation, and from cooperation further on to European 
integration depends in no small degree on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union, namely, on whether new thinking will prevail and con¬ 
tinue in future. 
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Austria approves of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan 
as a very significant display of new thinking. My respected colleague 
Eduard Shevardnadze, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, stated 
the following in his speech at the Scientific and Practical Conference 
of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs in summer 1988: 

“Coexistence, which is grounded on such basic principles as non¬ 
aggression, respect for sovereignly and national independence, non-in¬ 
terference in internal affairs, etc., cannot be identified with the class 
struggle.” 

I think that not only we Austrians perceive this new thinking the 
way it was expressed by my respected colleague, with great interest. 
The world has already reaped the first fruits of this new approach in 
the form of the INF Treaty. The earliest signing of a treaty on reducing 
strategic systems would provide further proof that the two superpowers 
approach their new relations in earne.st. I should like to add here that 
the states in the centre of Europe are especially interested in an under¬ 
standing on a substantial reduction of conventional arms being reached 
as soon as possible. 

As for an extremely important treaty on banning and destroying che¬ 
mical weapons, speaking at the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, 
I stressed that Vienna would be a very suitable place for the headquar¬ 
ters of an agency dealing with verification of compliance with such a 
treaty (if the experience of the IAEA performing similar functions is 
used). 

The people living on our continent simply cannot afford to contribute 
a large part of their national income to the arms buildup. They should 
have more material means than ever before to eliminate the danger to 
the environment. 

In the non-material sphere, they are to find ways of meeting the de¬ 
mands of post-industrial society. To that end, they need both to be 
capable for innovatory thinking and to reveal creative potentials and 
display intellectual openness and preparedness of the citizens who 
enjoy fundamental freedoms and human rights without hindrance to as¬ 
sume their own responsibility. The policy of reforms in the Soviet Union 
and the wish to restructure society there make, in our view, a great 
contribution to this cause. 

Europe should enter the next millennium more united. The divisions 
of the past are yet to be overcome completely, and required trust is 
lacking now and again. Austria is prepared with pleasure to take part 
in the construction of a common home of the future. Its constant neutrality 
serves it as an important instrument for doing this, and economic welfare 
and political stability provide major preconditions for it. 

Merely 11 years are left until the start of the next century, which 
will mark the beginning of a new millennium. In 1989 we are to start 
translating the expectations and hopes that we have awakened in people 
into real deeds. In the new year Austria will, as before, try to contribute 
to the cause of drawing the peoples of our countries closer together. 

A high level meeting to be held in the summer of 1989 in the interna¬ 
tional conferences centre in Alpbach, Tirol, may serve this goal. This 
meeting is expected .to discuss the possibilities of intensifying economic 
relations between the Soviet Union and Western Europe. A meeting of 
leading Soviet and West European experts will doubtlessly be able to 
give a fresh impetus to the economic relations between the East and the 
West in the context of the economic reforms being carried out in the 
Soviet Union. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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INTERNATIONAL TIES OF THE BULGARIAN AGRARIAN 
PEOPLE’S UNION 


Petur TANCHEV 


F or more than thirty years past, the Bulgarian Agrarian People’s 
Union (BAPU) has been engaged in extensive international activity 
closely associated with consistent peace-loving policy of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria in the Balkans, Europe and elsewhere. It maintains 
ties with over 130 parties and organisations of over 80 countries. Most 
of them are agrarian, centrist, left radical, liberal and other democratic 
parties and organisations and half of the parties are in power or‘belong 
to government coalitions. Many of our partners are represented in 
parliament, and some of them have their peasant and cooperative organi¬ 
sations. We are cooperating primarily with influential democratic parties 
and organisations which participate in shaping national policy and in 
moulding domestic opinion. 

BAPU values especially its traditional fraternal tics with parties 
and organisations of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. These 
ties serve the interests of cooperation, closer relations and economic 
integration in the context of renewal and restructuring. 

Contacts between BAPU and the CPSU as well as the All-Union 
Council of Collective Farms of the USSR contribute to closer Bulgarian- 
Soviet relations. BAPU is committed to lasting friendship between 
Bulgaria and the Soviet Union. “Soviet people”, the CPSU CC pointed 
out in its message of greetings to the 35th BAPU Congress, “have a 
high opinion of the activity of BAPU aimed at strengthening close and 
fruitful Bulgarian-Soviet cooperation, friendship and brotherhood bet¬ 
ween our peoples, of the Union’s practical efforts on the international 
scene in the interests of peace and international security.” 

Among our main partners is Poland’s United Peasant Party. One of 
the oldest, biggest and most influential peasant parties, it enjoys high 
prestige at home and abroad. We have been closely cooperating with it 
in building up the unity of the international democratic agrarian move¬ 
ment in the struggle for peace and detente in Europe and throughout 
the world. 

BAPU maintains fraternal ties with the Democratic Farmers’ Party 
of Germany. This party, which entered the political scene after World 
War II, has won high prestige in the GDR and the international 
democratic agrarian movement and contributes its share to the republic’s 
peace-loving policy. BAPU is closely cooperating with it at international 
level. 


Petur Tanchev is Secretary of the Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Union and First 
Deputy Chairman of the State Councii of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 
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The Union works to further its ties with cooperative unions and 
peasant organisations of other socialist countries. We maintain tradi* 
tional friendly relations with Cuba’s National Association of Small 
Farmers, and in 1988 we established contacts with China Democratic 
National Construction Association. 

The Union’s international activity outside the socialist community is 
going on in several key directions. The most important of these is our 
ties with over 40 influential parties and organisations of Western Europe, 
the United States and Canada. 

Our main partners in the West are such major parties as the Free 
Democratic Party of the FRG, Christian Democrat Party of Italy, Left 
Radicals Movement of France, Christian People’s Party of Belgium 
(Christelijke Volkspartij), Christian Democratic Appeal of the Nether¬ 
lands, Austrian People’s Party, Swiss People’s Party, Democratic Party, 
USA, the Liberal and New Democratic parties of Canada. 

BAPU attaches great importance to the relations it has maintained 
for decades with influential centrist (formerly agrarian) parties of 
Finland, Sweden and Norway. We also have traditional ties with Det 
radikale Venstre (Radical Liberal Party) of Denmark, the Progressive 
Party of Iceland and other democratic, radical and liberal parties of the 
Nordic countries which approach today’s international problems from 
realistic positions and adhere to the principles of peaceful coexistence. 
The proposals put forward by the Soviet Union in Murmansk found 
widespread response among them. Central to our contacts with these 
parties is the idea of creating nuclear-free zones in Northern Europe and 
the Balkans. 

BAPU does much to .extend ties with Balkan parties and organisa¬ 
tions. We maintain active relations with parties and leaders of the Greek 
political centre and have for years had close contacts with the Greek 
New Democracy party. The Union maintains ties with Yugoslavia’s 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People. Our partners in Cyprus are the 
Democratic Party and the Unified Democratic Union. 

With regard to our Balkan partners we proceed on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence and mutual understanding. BAPU subscribes 
without qualification to our country’s proposal for making the Balkans a 
zone free from nuclear and chemical weapons, signing a code of good- 
neighbourliness and a treaty on environmental protection of the 
peninsula, exchanging information on national military doctrines in 
order to maintain their strictly defensive character, and on turning the 
boundaries separating the two military political alignments into an area 
of mutual confidence. The Soviet Union’s readiness to offer guarantees 
to countries respecting the status of a nuclear-free zone is consonant 
with these efforts. 

The international activity of BAPU is aimed at promoting new 
political thinking in the Balkans as well as in the neighbouring Mediter¬ 
ranean and Middle East regions. Ties with upwards of 20 parties and 
organisations of the Middle East and Africa are a further important line 
of our international activity. 

We maintain relations with influential ruling parties, such as the 
National Democratic Party of Egypt and the Constitutional Democratic 
Association of Tunisia and have for years been developing contacts with 
Istaqlal, a major influential party of Morocco. 

Our partners in Syria, Libya, Iraq, Algeria, Kuwait, Jordan, Sudan, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Yemen Arab Republic 
and other Arab countries are mass peasant and cooperative organisa¬ 
tions. We identify ourselves with the just struggle of Arab peoples, in 
particular the peasants, and share the idea of calling an international 
conference of all the parties concerned on the Middle East with a view 
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to bringing about a durable and comprehensive settlement of the conflict 
in the region. 

We have ties with one of Africa’s major organisations, the Ethiopian 
peasant association, and maintain active contacts with influential parties 
and organisations of Nigeria, Angola, Tanzania, Zimbabwe and other 
African countries. These contacts add to the prestige of Bulgaria, help 
develop cooperation between our country and African states and contri¬ 
bute to efforts to settle regional conflicts by peaceful, political means. 

An important BAPU activity is ties with nearly 30 parties and orga¬ 
nisations of Latin America. Over the pa.st twenty year.s, we have been 
developing relations with the most influential ruling parties 'whose 
leaders have been elected presidents of major Latin American republics. 

There exist traditional friendly relations between our parly and the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party of Mexico, Brazilian Democratic Move¬ 
ment Party, Civil Radical Union of Argentina, Venezuela’s Democratic 
Action, Colombia’s Liberal Party and Peruvian Aprista Party as well 
as parties and organisations of other Latin American countries. 

In Central America, we are building up contacts with democratic 
parties and organisations of Cuba, Nicaragua and Panama. 

BAPU supports the efforts of Latin American countries towards solv¬ 
ing the problem of their foreign debt, strengthening their economies arwl 
ending tensions in the region by peaceful means. Our cooperation with 
Latin American parties and organisations helps promote' new political 
thinking and the new philosophy of the world. 

Soviet proposals, especially those advanced in Vladivostok and 
Krasnoyarsk, offer new opportunities for growing contacts of BAPU in 
the Asia and Pacific region, where we have ties with roughly fifteen 
parties and organisations, including many influential and ruling ones. 

Our partners in the region are the Indian National Congress (I) led 
by Rajiv Gandhi, Pakistan People’s Party led by Benazir Bhutto, Japan’s 
Komeito (Clean Government Party), Thailand’s Democratic Party, 
Australia’s National Party and parties and organisations of other 
countries. We are now establishing contacts with influential political 
forces in Indonesia and some other countries. 

We attach tremendous importance to both bilateral relations and 
multilateral cooperation between agrarian and other democratic parties 
and organisations in support of the policy of peaceful coexistence. 

We think highly of dialogue and regular international meetings bet¬ 
ween representatives of agrarian and other democratic parties and 
organisations, activities in which the past two decades have witnessed 
particularly noteworthy results. These meetings are unique in the present 
and past history of the international democratic agrarian movement. 
Those whom they bring together are not spokesmen for political organi¬ 
sations of one type but representatives of parties adhering to different 
ideological platforms yet united by a common aspiration to help improve 
the international climate, bring about disarmament and protect human 
civilisation. 

BAPU has repeatedly proposed, sponsored and participated in such 
forums. Four of them were held in the Bulgarian capital, Sofia, in 1976, 
1980, 1981 and 1986. An event of particular significance was the interna¬ 
tional meeting held immediately after the 35th BAPU Congress under the 
motto “For the triumph of the cause of world peace and security” and atten¬ 
ded by 126 delegations from 84 countries. It was the most representative 
and most authoritative forum in the history of the international democratic 
agrarian movement. Participants in the Sofia meetings stressed the 
importance of the struggle to preserve life on Earth, achieve disarma¬ 
ment and carry on the dialogue in the interests of security and coope¬ 
ration. 
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The past twenty years have also seen other international forums of 
agrarian and democratic parties and organisations. The more important 
of them took place in Helsinki, Warsaw, Berlin and Copenhagen; their 
participants came out in support of the policy of removing the nuclear 
threat, for disarmament, security, mutual confidence and cooperation in 
Europe. Meetings held in Damascus, Baghdad and Tripoli identified 
themselves with the elTorts to end armed conflicts and tensions, solve 
the problem of Palestine and convene an international conference on the 
Middle East. Regional forums in Havana, Panama City and Managua 
concentrated on the Latin American peoples’ struggle for an agrarian 
reform and other progressive changes and for the peaceful solution of 
the region’s acute problems. 

Preparations are under way for new multilateral meetings of agrarian 
and other democratic parties and organisations in Bonn, The Hague and 
Helsinki. They will be devoted to stepping up the efforts of political forces 
in support of the strategy of new political thinking and the European 
process. 

Forums of agrarian and other democratic parties and organisations 
are entering a stage characterised by new realities and a new situation 
in the world. The peace strategy of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, which is aimed at reshaping international relations, provides 
vast opportunities for tlie democratic agrarian movement to contribute 
in still greater measure to detente. 

Present-day world realities enable agrarian and other democratic 
parties and organisations to work for peace. The large sections of the 
people they represent are opposed to war and have a vital stake in the 
preservation of peace and in growing mutually beneficial economic coope¬ 
ration. They support the new strategy and philosophy of peace and share 
the idea of strategic stability based on a balance of interests and the 
desire to solve food, environmental and other global problems in an 
atmosphere of peace and international cooperation. Democratic parties 
and organisations arc particularly keen on the idea of a common 
European home and on the prospect of lowering the level of military 
confrontation in Europe and the rest of the world. 

Having embraced the ideas of new political thinking, BAPU directs its 
efforts at international level primarily towards increasing the contribu¬ 
tion of agrarian and other democratic parties and organisations to the 
demilitarisation and humanisation of international relations. 


THE BULGARIAN AGRARIAN PEOPLE’S UNION is one of the 
oldest and most influential and authoritative democratic peasant parties 
in Europe and the world. It appeared on the political scene late in 1899 
as an exponent and defender of the interests of the middle and poor 
peasantry. Since then the Union has travelled an arduous and instructive 
path. 

The Union proved its worth from the first as a progressive organisa¬ 
tion gaining in political and moral prestige among peasants. It fought 
against ignorance in rural Bulgaria, against political oppression by big 
capital and the monarchy, for people’s rule and a republic. Its answer 
to economic bondage and exploitation was advocacy of the principles 
of cooperation and property acquired through labour. The Union’s 
democratic trends were governed by three main principles laid down in 
its Programme and Rules: education, people’s rule and cooperation. 

For over forty years BAPU carried on an uncompromising struggle 
against monarchist policy and big capital’s reactionary parties surround¬ 
ing the throne, parties which during the Balkan wars and World War I 
twice doomed the country to national catastrophe. 
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The Union was the only peasant party to hail the victory of the Great 
Octover Socialist Revolution and appreciate the character, scope and 
significance of those days’ revolutionary events in Russia. Its leader, 
Alexander Stamboliiski, gave vivid expression to his party’s acceptance 
of the revolution as the greatest event of the century, as an event that 
led to the triumph of democracy and gave hope to working people the 
world over. 

The BAPU government which ruled the country from 1920 to 1923 
carried out bold economic, social and cultural reforms. In the people’s 
interest, it made a serious attempt to put Bulgarian policy on a^ new, 
democratic basis. The BAPU government was openly sympathetic lo the 
young Soviet state, and its policy was aimed at establishing closer bonds 
with the great Russian people and at promoting peace and mutual 
understanding between peoples. 

On June 9, 1923 a military fascist coup was carried out in Bulgaria. 
It succeeded due primarily to disunity between the Communist Party and 
BAPU. Stamboliiski and other leaders of the Union were murdered. Union 
members learnt the lessons of those tragic events. They realised that the 
idea of independent peasant power was untenable and that the peasant 
would be unable to hold power and defend their interests for long without 
help from the \.(;rking class. 

The Union went through four uprisings. Its leaders were at the head 
of the 1918 soldiers’ revolt. Its members and the Communists tried arms 
in hand to resist the rebels during the June 1923 coup. They fought 
shoulder to shoulder during the first anti-fascist uprising in world history, 
led by the Bulgarian Communist Party (BCP). And they were in the 
forefront of the battle against monarchist rule, fascism and capitalism in 
1941-1944. That battle culminated in the victory of the September armed 
uprising. 

The Communist Party and BAPU, the people’s largest and most 
authoritative parties, formed and built up their political alliance as 
they fought against the monarcho-fascist dictatorship. Credit for this 
is due chiefly to the BCP, which worked steadfastly under Georgi 
Dimitrov’s leadership to strengthen the unity of Communists and Union 
members, of all of the country’s progressive forces, under the banner 
of united, popular and patriotic front. 

After the victory of the socialist revolution, BAPU adopted the 
ideological, programme and political principles of socialism as the chief 
ally of the Communist Parly in building a new society. The activity of 
Georgi Traikov, leader of BAPU, and of the core of the Union leadership 
united behind him played a decisive role in bringing about a radical 
change in the ideological and political evolution of the Union. 

The unity and concerted action of Communists and Union members 
went further than ever after the April 1956 Plenary Meeting of the BCP 
CC. The party rejected Stalin’s cult, which had prevented this 
political alliance, an important factor for socialist construction in the 
country, from fully realising its potentialities. 

The BCP and BAPU have been building up their fraternal unity con¬ 
sistently throughout their heroic history. This is an invaluable 
political asset that we cherish. Both parties are proud of their unity of 
action, which offers other parties a model of international significance. 
Thanks to this unity, the Bulgarian political system has a broad political 
basis, which is decisive for strengthening the ideological, political and 
social unity of the people and for society’s attaining political maturity 
as the basis for success. 

Traditional unity between Communists and Union members, which 
has stood the test of time, is indestructible. It is historic, for our people 
have achieved it through a decades-long struggle for the triumph of 
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socialism. Friendship and cooperation between the two parties are 
gaining in strength and scope on the solid foundations of common 
programme objectives, a common approach to their achievement, equal 
obligations and equal responsibility in carrying out their tasks, and 
complete mutual confidence. 

The solid and fruitful unity linking together Communists and Union 
members, which has been developing for more than sixty years now, has 
left a deep imprint on our modern history. It has gone through every 
stage of the revolutionary process in Bulgaria. And it has been growing 
as a lasting political alliance and not as a provisional coalition. 


THE BULGARIAN AGRARIAN PEOPLE’S UNION fully approves of 
and supports the strategy of restructuring being implemented in our 
country. It spares no effort to accomplish new historic tasks, create a new 
model of socialism and ensure the success of this cause of the whole 
people. 

Restructuring is aimed at democratising socialist society still further 
and at effecting deep-going changes in the political system, in the forms 
and methods of government, such as will transform “power in the 
people’s name" into “power of the people themselves”. The role of the 
People’s Assembly and regional and communal councils is being enhan¬ 
ced; bureaucratic command methods of leadership and management are 
being eliminated; work collectives arc acquiring greater real power; 
socialist people’s rule is gaining tremendously in scope. 

We plan to reform law by evolving a new legal system and substan¬ 
tially amending the Constitution of the republic. Our aim is to extend 
democracy in Bulgaria, to make our country a model rule-of-law state. 

BAPU, which has long-standing democratic traditions and is histori¬ 
cally associated with the ideas of people’s rule, fully supports socialist 
self-government as the road to further progress for our country. 

The Union is represented through its leading members in the highest 
bodies of state power: the State Council and the Council of Ministers. 
One hundred of the 400 deputies to the State Council are Union 
members. Thousands of BAPU members participate in the work of 
regional and communal people’s councils and municipal councils. 

A key factor for transformations in production relations is our 
radically changed conception of property. The transfer of objects of 
socialist property to work collectives for utilisation and management, 
and encouragement of the most diverse forms of property and individual 
labour serve as incentives to the effort of working people by linking 
their personal interests more closely with those of society. All this is 
very important politically, economically and ideologically. 

Agriculture is the principal sphere in which BAPU is playing a most 
active role as restructuring goes on. Hence the key importance to our 
organisation of making land, technical facilities, materials, livestock and 
plantations available to rural working people for management and utili¬ 
sation. In carrying on intensive research and working out practical 
measures, the BCP and state leadership do much for the restructuring 
of agriculture as an important economic field which has registered posi¬ 
tive changes. Evidence of this is Todor Zhivkov’s memorandum “Further 
Realisation of the July Concept of Restructuring Agriculture" approved 
by the CC Political Bureau of the BCP on September 20, 1988. This 
programme document defines the character and new stage of agrarian 
policy up to the endl of this century. 

Agrarian-industrial complexes and rural work teams are getting rid 
of bureaucratic impediments in management; they are becoming 
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effective forms of providing better conditions for the organisation of 
labour. 

The contract system will lend a new character to agricultural produc¬ 
tion. It is rich in form and content and involves people’s interests and 
effort. The system is giving the land back to its masters, reviving their 
love of it. Leasing as an effective form of production and production 
relations in agriculture will be widely used along with contracts. 

Our new agrarian policy assigns teams a central place. They have 
proved viable primarily in areas of large-scale farming. At this stage, 
teams are among the main structural production and management units 
assuming the functions of real masters of socialist property and'com¬ 
modity production. Teams achieve the greatest results and are a school 
for efficiency. 

We consider that every form of organising labour which leads to a 
restructuring of production relations in the country-side and is in keep¬ 
ing with the conditions prevailing on the farm concerned has a right to 
exist. 

BAPU, which has contributed its share to the setting up of a network 
of rural cooperatives and to the implementation of the agrarian policy 
of April 1956, has a cadre of experienced workers taking an active part 
in restructuring. As many as 100,000 of its 120,000 members now live 
and work in the countryside; over 80,000 Union members are directly 
engaged in farming. We have close to 25,000 farm machine operators 
and agricultural specialists. Various forms of contract involve, over 
50,000 Union members. 

At present BAPU regards joint efforts by Communists and Union 
members as a priority. This work is acquiring a new content as restruc¬ 
turing goes on and a new agrarian policy is pursued. It centres on new 
production and territorial units. In teams and groups working by 
contract, we seek to use new scientific and technological achievements 
and new forms of contract and to revive the Bulgarians’ traditional 
love of land. 

We are certain that dynamic cooperation with BCP organisations— 
cooperation rich in content and varied in form—will contribute to the 
durable and useful unity and Joint action linking together Commu¬ 
nists and Union members. 


BULGARIA HAS STARTED ON a new stage of dev^pment, the 
stage of deep-going revolutionary renewal. Our purpose at this stage is 
to move on to a new model of socialism adequate to contemporary inter¬ 
nal and international realities. 

The July 1987 Plenary Meeting of the BCP CC and the 1988 National 
Party Conference approved a concept of continued socialist construction 
in our country. They stressed the importance of the national goal: Bul¬ 
garia must enter the 21st century as a state having highly developed 
socialist economy and culture. 

Our people have set about accomplishing the strategic task of 
restructuring the whole system of social relations to brjng it . into 
harmony with the objective laws governing socialist development, with 
the principles and ideals of socialism as a theory and a social system. 
The Bulgarian Communist Party is the chief force providing leadersfi^ 
as restructuring goes on; its leading role is steadily increasing. v. 

BAPU is a loyal ally of the BCP and the second party in the 
country’s political system. It has made the concept of continuing 
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NEW THINKING AND AMERICAN “BREZHNEVISM" 


Alexander YANOV 


( would say that the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Scientific and Practical 
Conference, whose records 1 have read in International Affairs 
(Nos. 10-12), was a foreign political continuation of the 19th Party Con¬ 
ference (1988). The event enabled the participants—intelligent and sen¬ 
sible people who turned out to be numerous in post-Brezhnev Moscow— 
to look into the abyss yawning at their feet not so much as a result of 
plotting by “class enemies’’ as of the fact that, over the previous two 
decades, a great nation had allowed itself the luxury of tolerating leaders 
of limited intelligence. At a time when “Chernobyl has become the gauge 
of the error price’’, as Academician Roald Sagdeyev put it at the Foreign 
Ministry Conference, people leading Russia in those decades apparently 
did all they could to isolate it from the rest of the world. They carried 
its national economy to extremes and mystified its political process. They 
doomed Russia to political stagnation and cultural paralysis. 

If a country’s reputation is a component of national security—an 
opinion voiced at the Conference—then previous leaders of the Soviet 
Union lowered it. Thereby they caused substantial damage to national 
security. At any rate, this is how the political legacy of “Brezhnevism” 
is seen here in America by people who wish Russia well and would like 
its perestroika to succeed. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry Conference was certainly an uncom¬ 
promising indictment of that legacy, and it would be hard to disagree 
on this with the participants, most of whom felt that new thinking, while 
meeting resistance from, say, “reactionary circles” or the “military-in¬ 
dustrial complex”, was on the road to victory. If criticism of Brezhnev’s 
legacy goes on, if new bold proposals arc advanced and the American 
public is influenced by the force of positive example, new thinking will 
prevail, not only in the Soviet Union, but in the United States and el¬ 
sewhere in the world. 

While giving the sentiments and convictions of the participants in the 
Conference their due, I must say, nonetheless, that the stand taken in the 
United States is by no means optimistic. True, according to a popular 
point of view shared in this country by the sponsors of recent polls, 
Brezhnev’s “detente” has become “a pejorative word in the American 
lexicon” and “a strong majority think US-Soviet relations are getting 
better”. 80 per cent of this majority expecting the improvement to be fun¬ 
damental. ' 

I will try, however, to show in a survey of the main schools of 
American foreign political thought that not one of them is prepared to ac¬ 
cept new thinking without qualification. It is important to see the mean¬ 
ing and roots of this negative attitude. I believe there is a need for a 
well-considered and precisely differentiated strategy if new thinking is to 
enter the international arena. This is what I would have told the Con¬ 
ference had I happened to address it. 

Alexander Yanov is Professor of Political Science at New York University. He has 
written this article for INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (to be published in two issues). 
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THE PARADOX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 

From what US polls indicate, the American public “is hopeful that 
far-reaching change—perhaps even historic, fundamental change in rela¬ 
tions with the USSR is in the offing”. This would seem to warrant opti¬ 
mism. However, the very next statement sounds like a warning: “The 
country remains suspicious and mistrustful of the Soviets. If change 
proves a trap, Americans will be unsurprised; they are equally ready to 
embrace a new round of strenuous global competition”. The majority are 
agreed that “if we are weak, the Soviet Union will attack us or our al¬ 
lies” (56 per cent); “The Soviets lie, cheat and steal—they’ll do anything 
to further the cause of communism” (64 per cent); “The Soviets cannot 
be trusted to keep their part of the bargain on arms control issues” 
(55 per cent). For this reason, the idea of cutbacks in military spending 
is favoured only by a third of those polled. 

Is this paradoxical? It is. Pollsters believe this to be due, not so much 
to harping on the .“enemy image” as to the public’s doubts that “the two 
world powers will stop pursuing their interests even though collisions 
could result”.^ The majority of the American public accepts it as an 
axiom that the interests of the world powers are antagonistic and so make 
collisions inevitable. This is more or less similar to the medieval public’s 
acceptance of the affirmation that the Sun was turning around the Barth. 

What we have in this case is a powerful stereotype of social cons¬ 
ciousness. New thinking has come up, in effect, against the problem of 
Galileo, who tried to introduce a new iconoclastic idea at a time when 
humanity was not prepared for it, or of, say, Einstein, who tried to limit 
the universality of Newton’s theory whereas the overwhelming majority 
of experts were certain of its being unshakable. This is exactly what new 
thinking is—an iconoclastic world political faith (I would call it faith in 
cooperation) which understandably meets resistance from the traditional 
paradigm of rivalry. 

RIVALRY PARADIGM 

The word paradigm has long meant, according to universally ac¬ 
cepted academic usage, something much more than a pattern or model, 
namely, a set of initial affirmations taken on trust as axioms. This 
explains why it is always incredibly difficult to replace a paradigm. New 
thinking sets a perfectly Galilean task: replacing the traditional para¬ 
digm of rivalry which every single politician has acted on for millenniums. 
The general public has always taken it on trust (and still does, as the 
paradox of American public opinion suggests), considering it as natural 
as a natural phenomenon. To defeat this traditional paradigm today is 
as hard as it was in Galileo’s days. 

The paradigm of rivalry as it now stands was formulated by Hans 
Morgenlhau as far back as the late 1940s. It says that the drive for power 
is a distinctive element of international politics, of any politics; interna¬ 
tional politics arc, of necessity, power politics.® Forty years on Richard 
Nixon, who poses as a mentor of US presidents, interprets Morgenthau’s 
paradigm as follows: “What moves the world for good or ill is power, 
and no sovereign nation will give up any of its power... not now and not 
ever. This is an immutable aspect of national character”. The question 
may be asked: Can Nixon and those who heed his advice believe under 
any circumstances that new thinking is not just a further trick of “totali¬ 
tarian communism” designed to add to its “strength” at the expense of 
its rival’s? 

Nixon does not at all look on Gorbachev as an “enemy”. Indeed, he 
readily gives credit to the Soviet leader’s statesmanship, except that this 
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makes Gorbachev a still more dangerous rival in Nixon’s eyes since, 
“regardless of the refinements he has introduced into Moscow’s public 
relations techniques he has preserved the longterm objective of pushing 
for global predominance” *. For to fail to retain it would in Nixon’s 
opinion be folly or a sign of lack of statesmanship. For had Nixon been 
in Gorbachev’s place, he would certainly have retained that goal. The 
point is that such is the world in which Nixon lives, such are the terms 
in which he thinks, such is the air he is breathing. 

This is the paradigm of rivalry, and these are its terms. Nixon has 
never been able to think differently. Not all in this country think like 
Nixon but many think within the same framework. The paradigm implies 
that the world powers’ interests are basically irreconcilable, that the 
collissions arising from the pursuit of these immutable interests can be 
resolved only by force and that hence strength is and will remain the 
decisive factor in world politics, at least until there appears a world 
government whose decisions will be binding on all nations plus a world 
police capable of making any nation obey those decisions. “Everything 
else is belles-lettres”, as Pasternak used to say. 

The controversy between different schools of American foreign political 
thought docs not at all centre on whether to accept or reject new thinking. 
It centres primarily on whether those in Moscow who champion new think¬ 
ing are prompted by good or bad intentions. People like, say, Eugene 
Rostow, Richard Pipes, Jeane Kirkpatrick or Zbigniew Brzezinski are con¬ 
vinced that those intentions are bad, being just another attempt to con¬ 
quer the world without fighting a war. In contrast, the Princeton school of 
demilitarising conflicts is sure that those intentions are the best. As for 
the Harvard school of non intervention, it holds that those intentions have 
yet to be put to a scries of tests, to be verified, as it were. Judging by the 
results of polls, the majority of the American public today is at one with 
the Harvard school. 

TRUTH OR DOGMA! 

It is probably right, granting that the nature of world politics is real¬ 
ly such as Morgenthau has described it. But is it? Or such 's merely 
the dominant notion of it, a notion we have inherited from the prcnuc- 
lear age, when nobody could yet imagine that civilisation on the planet 
could be destroyed in a matter of hours and when there was still no 
ecological “second front” threatening global and irreversible changes in 
the ecosphere of all nations irrespective of their strength? In other words, 
is the paradigm of rivarly “an immutable aspect of national character”, 
as Nixon believes, or is it merely a one-time truth which has in changed 
conditions become an icon, a set of dogmas upheld by unreformed, pre- 
nuclear or what participants in the Conference called “traditional” foreign 
political thinking? 

Speakers at the Conference were inspired by an intellectual challenge 
to the paradigm of rivalry, by what I would call a Galiledn aspiration 
for iconoclasm. First and foremost, they are opposed to the fundamental 
dogma, which affirms that national interests, to say nothing of the nature 
of world politics, are immutable. On the contrary, Eduard Shevardnadze 
argued “National interests are a highly dynamic category... If the thesis 
about the growing unity of the world and about its diversity is correct 
and it certainly is correct, it follows from this that our national intere.sts 
require that this process be furthered”. ® 

This is a frontal attack on the paradigm of rivalry, a virtual call to 
replace it by a new, alternative idea, that of cooperation, within which 
national interests are not irreconcilable nor lead to collisions since 
strength ceases to be the decisive factor in world politics. 
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The world referred to by participants in the Conference is rather 
Galilean, for it is in constant motion. Emerging in it are real ways of 
going over from one state of world politics to another. It is moving to¬ 
wards integration. And so we can see a series of intermediate states bet¬ 
ween Nixon’s jungle and a world government leading from a balance of 
interests to partnership and from this to cooperation between nations. The 
situation in which we all find ourselves today, when two global troubles— 
nuclear and ecological—interlock, posing virtually a common, all-embrac¬ 
ing threat to our very existence, is operating as a powerful catalyst in this 
movement of the world to unity. In this situation, a new paradigm is 
becoming imperative. 


COOPERATION PARADIGM 


Mikhail Gorbachev-has described it metaphorically. “In today’s condi¬ 
tions,” says Mikhail Gorbachev, “the peoples of the world ... are like a 
roped team of climbers on a mountain slope. They can either climb to¬ 
gether higher up, towards the top, or fall together down the precipice.”® 
Translated into the language of concrete politics, this certainly means 
that in the context of a common threat to the very existence of civilisa¬ 
tion, the socialist countries must, in carrying this idea through to its 
logical conclusion, see to the well-being of their capitalist partners on the 
planet as much as to their own. For should, say, the United States tumble 
into the precipice of a new great depression, the Soviet Union, being 
poised on the brink of the same precipice and roped with the United 
Slates, would inevitably fall down with it. By the same token, the United 
Stales cannot afford to allow perestroika in the Soviet Union to fail, 
since this would spell disaster also for this country and the world. 

In other words, partnership, mutual assistance and cooperation encom¬ 
passing the world powers have unexpectedly turned out to be imperative 
whether or not these powers like it, realise it, are prepared for it. Life has 
outpaced theory. It demands a revision of axioms which had dependably 
served humanity for millenniums. The axiom “each for himself”, and hence 
every tribe or nation for itself, is proving disastrous at a time when all 
are poised on the brink of one and the same precipice, being roped 
together. 

Still, an axiom is an axiom. Here is an illustration. Robert Gates, 
Deputy Director of the CIA, is by no means against perestroika. He is 
even willing to applaud the Moscow reformers. In this sense, he is free 
from the “enemy image”, which implies a hated and dehumanised op¬ 
ponent. But then he is unwilling to accept as a partner a Moscow com¬ 
mitted to perestroika. In strict conformity with dogma, he takes an inter¬ 
mediate stand: “We should applaud perestroika but not finance it... 
Whether Gorbachev succeeds, fails or just survives, a still long competi¬ 
tion and struggle with the Soviet Union lie before us.”^ 

Let us apply this approach for a moment to the metaphor about moun¬ 
taineers. Let us assume that Gates regards the other climber as a rival 
and not a partner and therefore refuses to help him when he is in danger 
of falling down the precipice. What happens when other mountaineer 
docs fall down? Since they arc roped together, he is bound to drag Gates 
down with him. 

This is why to change the paradigm is, in effect, tantamount to the 
survival of Gates together with the whole of civilisation. The only pro¬ 
blem is that Gates, like the majority of the American public, perceives 
this challenge to traditional foreign political thinking as a challenge to 
common sense. 
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AMERICAN “BREZHNEVISM" 

Nor is this only due to intrigues by the "military-industrial complex”. 
Another reason for it is that in those decades thousands of experts de¬ 
fended their theses and wrote volumes about world politics, proceeding 
from the paradigm of rivalry. Both the political elite and ordinary people 
see this paradigm as something they must go by. They cannot imagine 
the world without this rivalry. And so they consider the paradigm of 
cooperation as absurd as the theory of relativity would have seemed to, 
say, 17th-century physicists of the Newtonian school. Well, it cannot be 
helped. The American public has its own authorities. For the time being, 
these do not show the slightest inclination to revise the dogma. For many 
of them, to do so would mean burning all that they have worshipped and 
starting to worship all that they have burnt. 

It is a fortress you cannot take by storm. I do not think it is impreg¬ 
nable. But there is no storming it. Nor will the trumpets of glasnost 
bring down its walls like the walls of Jericho. This calls for prolonged 
effort, a shrewd strategy and fundamentally new forums for free debate, 
to say nothing of serious research amid joint and sustained brain storm¬ 
ing. Metaphors cannot replace theory. And there is still no theory of 
changing paradigms. 

While there is no such theory as yet, allow me to offer another meta¬ 
phor. It may seem frivolous but only at first sight. Americans often say 
buy instead of believe. For them, to believe in new thinking is, in fact, to 
buy a fundamentally new product, one that is very strange and unpractical 
and comes, moreover, from a country which nobody expects to work 
wonders. Before buying a product, consumers would ask independent ex¬ 
perts to check on its quality. But experts disagree—see the beginning of 
this article. Some of them say the product is poison. Others insist on a 
long series of tests. Still others are undecided because the product looks 
attractive but, on the other hand, is too unusual. And so it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the American public is in no hurry to buy the product. 

The problem of changing the paradigm is compounded by the fact that 
the inner political situation in the two superpowers is not synchronised. 
Whereas the Soviet Union has entered an area of radical refoini which 
imperatively demands of the country’s leaders a change in foreign political 
thinking, America is still in a state of comfortable, pre-perestroika intel¬ 
lectual lethargy that may be described as “Brezhnevist” if you will. New 
political ideas, especially such as bear on the nation’s destiny, are not at 
alt in demand here right now. Politicians sec no need for radical change. 
They think it is the Russians who need perestroika and not the Ame¬ 
ricans. What is even more deplorable is that experts are stick to the dog¬ 
mas of “political realism” which affirm that no amount of perestroika can 
transform the "immutable” nature of world politics. 

People who have gone through “Brezhnevism” in Russia must know 
what this means. A drowsy chewing over outdated ideas to the accompa¬ 
niment of talk about growing prosperity. Life on credit without think¬ 
ing of the future. A desperate reluctance to think that the illusory pros¬ 
perity of today will have to be paid for dearly tomorrow. Full-blown 
“doublethink”. 

Unlike Brezhnevist Russia, “Brezhnevist” America hears only too many 
voices warning of impending trouble, of the need for advance perestroika. 
In fact, the Democrats’ entire electoral strategy in 1988 was built on 
this warning. It was epitomised by Russell Baker, the American satirist. 
“The [future] President’s job,” Russell Baker wrote, is to keep 
the United States from becoming a wholly owned subsidiary of Japan”.* 
Paul Kennedy warned in a book which caused a stir that the country 
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had entered the area of imperial supertension foreboding a permanent 
decline. ® 

Nevertheless, America clings mechanically to its present life on credit, 
to its comfortable “Brezhnevism” and the dogmas associated with it. 

SCHOOL OF “AFFIRMATIVE STRATEGY" 

In the late 1970s the so-called Committee on the Present Danger 
roused the American public to action to defeat detente. Its main idea was 
that the Soviet Union was a “revolutionary totalitarian power” seeking to 
establish a new world order under its hegemony. And since the strategy 
of containment was no longer effective, as Committee members saw it, 
detente was no better than a new Munich and talks on arms control 
amounted to a policy of appeasement. The time had come to launch a 
decisive attack on the “evil empire”. A muddy wave of American “Stalin¬ 
ism” surged high from the depths of American “Brezhnevism”. The 
“greys” paved the w.ay for the “blacks”, as is often the case. 

The "greys’” policy in Moscow was ideal as a factor helpful to the 
Committee. The deployment of SS-20 missiles offered it the opportunity to 
claim that the Soviet Union was out to “Finlandise” Western Europe. 
The dispatch of Cubans to Africa was seized on as proof that the Soviet 
Union had decided to cut NATO life lines. The invasion of Afghanistan 
was construed as a first step towards grabbing the Middle East oil¬ 
fields. Thus, in tandem with the stagnation regime in Moscow, the .Com¬ 
mittee cleared the decks for a Reaganite revolution in Washington. Its 
members rose to the heights of power. It was they who made the Ame¬ 
rican foreign policy. But perestroika undercut them. 

One after another, they had to step back into the shadow, becoming 
have-beens. In the same way as, in the late 1950s, John Foster Dulles’ 
death somehow put an end to the aggressive era of “rolling back commun¬ 
ism” in US foreign policy, power in the mid-1980s was regained by propo¬ 
nents of realpolitik, professionals inspired by the strategy of rivalry but 
immune against the Committeemen’s ideological obsession. And once 
again, the Committee’s “evil empire” died out along with the sinister 
“enemy image”. However, those who have enjoyed power and fame do not 
forget it easily. They generally seek vengeance. They wanted to move 
back into the White House, this time by interpreting the hated perestroika 
as a new and more refined and hence a more dangerous form of aggres¬ 
sion. This was precisely what happened when the New York International 
Security Council and the quarterly Global Affairs offered them a new 
rostrum. That was how a new school of “affirmative strategy” sprang 
up in the late 1980s. 

According to this school, the main battle in today’s world is going on 
in the ideological sphere (slavery versus freedom), and therefore the chief 
goal of US foreign policy should be to expand the ideology of “freedom” 
and reduce “totalitarianism”. Hence the recommendation to attack the 
Soviet Union systematically (emphasis added). The affirmative strategy 
against the Soviet Union and the Soviet empire consisted in precisely 
this: a long-term plan to alter the nature of the Soviet state for good. 
This strategy went beyond deterrence, it sought victory. For the strategy 
of deterrence ... had reached the limit, and a new approach was needed 
for responding to glasnost, perestroika and the Soviet strategy of arms 
control." (It will be seen that new thinking is not even mentioned.) 

Needless to say, these people do not know Russian history. They do not 
have the slightest idea of the historical catastrophes which come in Rus¬ 
sia in the wake of abortive radical reforms, nor do they realise that they 
are playing with fire. In this sense their advocacy of a “crusade” against 
perestroika is completely insane. But they are as obsessed as the crusad- 
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ers. Still, I think it would be dangerous to lose sight of them for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

1. The very same Committee members who once contrived to torpedo 
detente and rouse American intellectuals to a “foreign policy revolution” 
are now busy evolving a “affirmative strategy”. I mean people like Eugene 
Rostow, William Kinlner, Richard Pipes, Admiral Elmo Zurnwalt. Their 
connections in the foreign policy Establishment are solid, nor is their 
influence among American intellectuals negligible, especially among 
neoconservatives. 

2. Today they represent the only school of foreign political thought 
attacking the paradigm of rivalry from the right, asserting that the battle 
(in world politics) is between “enemies” and not just rivals.If the 
"enemy image” is still intact in some part of the US Establishment, it is 
among ex-Committcc members. 

3. Like Dulles in the 195()s, they focus the American public’s attention 
on problems which do not in principle lend themselves to immediate 
solution, on what necessitates a protracted evolution of the reform which 
they would like to defeat before it has a chance to demonstrate its libera¬ 
tion potential. Rostow secs Eastern Europe as the most sensitive and 
important area where the conflict between nationalism and unity with 
the Soviet Union is reaching the point of crisis. The Soviet satellites 
hated the Russians and Russian domination and were exploring the 
possibilities of a way out. 

4. They couple this Dullesian device, which in the past undercut the 
peace-making potential of Khrushchev’s reform, with the Committee’s old 
idea that the object of Soviet strategy is to isolate the United States. 
Rostow described it as the culmination of the dramatic paradox that the 
economic, social and moral crisis of Soviet communism was loosening the 
hold of Soviet control in border states, especially in Eastern Europe, just 
when Gorbachev had decided to concentrate his energy and imagination 
on a grandiose military political attempt to bring Germany and the whole 
of Western Europe under Soviet control. Should Western Europe become 
neutral and disarm, the policy of Japan, China and many other countries 
would change as in a conditioned response, the balance of world forces 
would be reversed and the United States would find itself powerless, 
unable to control its future. 

5. Using a combination of these two ideas, the “affirmative strategy” 
is trying to push US foreign policy back into the dead end of the 1950s 
with their Dullesian imperative of no talks with the Soviet Union before 
the “liberation” of Eastern Europe. 

The “free world” should, they argue with desarming ingenuousness, 
try to shift the focus of international diplomacy from the issue of peace 
on earth to that of a world order.While their chance of securing such 
a shift in world politics seem negligible today, it would be dangerous to 
underestimate ex-Committee people. They have once already proved that 
they are by no means a harmless handful of extremists in US politics. 

We will see as we advance along the spectrum of the US Establish¬ 
ment to the main trends in foreign political thought that arguments arc 
gradually losing in ideological intensity, with the “enemy image” giving 
way to the image of a rival, demonological rhetoric disappearing and 
the influence of “political realism” growing. But we will also see that not 
a single section of the spectrum, not even the Princeton school on the 
far left of the Establishment, is strong enough to break out of the^m ' 
of the paradigm of rivalry. But I will come to this in the second jja^ 
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RAPPROCHEMENT OF THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE; 
DIFFICULTIES AND PROSPECTS 


Michal OOBROCZYNSKI 


DIFFERENCES AND COMMON INTERESTS 

Hardly anyone will doubt that a definite image of Europe has taken 
shape in the course' of history and that there exists European cul¬ 
ture—philosophical, legal, political, and economic. One will hardly ques¬ 
tion the fact that Europe has contributed immensely to the development 
of world civilization. In the course of historical development firm ties 
have linked all European countries, and interests have emerged which arc 
common to all European peoples. 

Meanwhile, the sweeping changes in the 20th century are gradually 
altering the picture of the world to which we have been accustomed, in¬ 
cluding the established idea of what tmrope is and what its positions in 
world alTairs are. The rapid economic and technological advance of the 
United States and Japan, and that of their fast growing rivals, have 
greatly restricted the former European monopoly in the world economy. 
The individual cultures of the nations of all continents are developing 
faster than any time before, often in isolation from the traditions that 
arc of European origin. It .is safe to say in this context that the dc-Euro- 
peanisation of the world is progressing. 

The profound division that occurred in the 1940s and has remained 
in many areas to this day is a new phenomenon for Europe. The differen¬ 
ces in ideology and in economic and political systems have given rise 
to considerable psychological and social distinctions on both sides of the 
borderline running across the heart of Europe. 

The present desire to restore many of the lost features of the former 
original common image of the continent is outwardly a paradoxical, 
though essentially logical, result of the division of Europe. The view that 
excessive division, which contradicts the very logic of mankind’s develop¬ 
ment at the present stage, can be heard more and more often both in the 
countries that are in the Western part of the continent of Europe and 
in most East European countries. This idea is favored by the public forces 
which see no sense in the deep mutual isolation of the two parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and by the politicians who seek optimum and sound conditions of 
security and normal economic cooperation on the entire European continent. 

The profound and intensive reforms being carried out in the states 
of Europe, where in recent time the stress has been clearly on the idea 
of a common European home, and where a policy of full and uncondi¬ 
tional sovereignty for each state is concurrently advocated, are playing 
an ever increasing role in the restoration of European unity, which may 
facilitate new initiatives on promoting relations among all the countries 
of Europe, 

Michal Dobroszyhski is editor-in-chief of the Polish foreign policy monthly SPRAWY 
MIEDZYNARODOWE. 
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The division of Europe occurred under the impact of various events 
and circumstances in both parts of the continent. The Western cold war 
policy provoked most of the dramatic consequences of isolation. Nor 
should one forget about Stalin’s policies, which caused a rupture or 
many European cultural ties. 

It is also a fact that for at least thirty years now, beginning with the 
time of Nikita Khrushchev, at least some of the East European states 
have been displaying a wish to lower or remove the barriers to expand¬ 
ing contacts between the two parts of Europe. But it was not before the 
mid-1980s that a bold and resolute struggle was launched against the 
approach that used to be at the basis of the dogmatic political, social 
and economic activities which run counter to the traditions of European 
democracy. This time it was not limited to forma! gestures and state¬ 
ments, but a search is under way for more profound and real changes 
helping to restore truly European thinking and activity for the benefit 
of all European nations. 

Nothing ever comes back to its starting point. And so the meaning 
of new thinking on the continent of Europe cannot be reduced to 
attempts to build something which does not suit the structure of Europe 
that has formed over the past forty years or so. 

WHAT IS THE GOAL TODAY! 

Assessing the problem in general terms, one may say that the goal 
is a compromise which would include the largest possible range of bene¬ 
fits for all European nations, those which have attained the highest con¬ 
sumption standards in the world or those which are at a lower, or even 
far lower, level of econo/mic growth, and those which have long been 
enjoying possibilities for the liberal development, or those looking for 
shorter ways to the goal. 

There can be no proper understanding and formulation of the commu¬ 
nity of interests among all the peoples in Europe, unless the old thinking 
stereotypes, this dramatic burden on the post-war period, are abandoned. 
Of great significance today is the idea that neither of the two parts of 
Europe will provide stable security for itself (which is achievable only 
when the peaceful interests of both sides arc balanced), unless there 
exist large-scale cooperation and trust between them. 

One of the ino.st important questions is yet to be answered—will 
Europe be able to decide its fate independently, or will its future increa¬ 
singly depend on the developments in America and Asia? There is no 
answer to this question in a long-term perspective. In the near future, 
however, much will depend on the situation in Europe, on the slate of 
public sentiments and tendencies in the policies pursued by European 
countries. 

Europe remains a region of vast possibilities and great significance. 
True, in the rivalry over the markets, only a part of the European 
national economies are in a position to challenge the United States and 
Japan. Europe’s integrity remains on the highest level in world produc¬ 
tion and trade. In the cultural sphere Europe leads the world as before. 
In scientific research it is regaining the lost positions rapidly enough. 

If Europe as a single whole is compared with other continents, the estf- 
mate will be largely in its favour. But this way of making a compari.son 
would contradict the realitie.s, since Europe is divided into groups of 
countries of different social and political systems and at different levels 
of development. Is it possible that all of them would have common 
goals? 

The efforts for the benefit of the continent are being made in three 
areas: the spread of European thinking. West European integration, and ' 
close alliance of the East European countries. 
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The integration processes in Western Europe, especially within the 
European Economic Community, are based on the relatively similar 
development levels of the member countries, on the wise mechanisms of 
the division of labour, and on the historical wish to preserve its indivi¬ 
duality so highly valued in the world. The difficult problem of compro¬ 
mise between national feelings and collectivism was rcllected in a recent 
interview given by Jacques Delors, President of the European Commu¬ 
nities Commission, who said that the problem of national originality 
remains, but his concept of Europe is that the French will remain the 
French, and France will remain France; simply the French will have the 
second homeland called Europe, while France will be able to rely tin a 
large collective in accomplishing its historic tasks. 

The logic of this formula would doubtless be correct, if the wfiole 
continent would be implied by “Europe”, and if the integration of West 
European countries would not deepen the East-West division. While 
not denying that in the social and economic terms the chances for suc¬ 
cessful subregional,integration in Western Europe are high, we should 
stress the significance of other concepts of European cooperation. 

The attempts being made in the conditions of anti-Stalini.st renais¬ 
sance to create a new quality of international relatdons in Eastern Euro¬ 
pe are only at the initial stage, though in future they can lead to the 
emergence of an clTective group of countries with features that make 
them different from the Western world. This is associated with a ques¬ 
tion of principle, that of the unity of the genuinely all-European .foun¬ 
dations. Such unity cannot be achieved so long as the wide gap in 
labour productivity, in the approach to social responsibilities and, as a 
result, in the living standards divides Europe. The economic basis has 
an invariably strong influence on the “superstructure”, on public senti¬ 
ments, on the extent of liberalisation of life in a country, and on many 
components of foreign policy. 

Displaying prudence in assessing prognosticated processes, one can 
nonetheless regard European future with optimism. There are enough 
grounds for that. Though national, ideological, economic interests remain 
and have grown more mature than ever, the all-Euopean trends are 
gathering momentum. It looks like the philosophy taking into account 
the requirements and aspirations of all European nations has never had 
so many followers both in the East and the West of the continent. 

The political specifics of Europe are seen as a combination of signi¬ 
ficant features which in other regions either do not exist at all or exist 
in less apparent and rare instances: the territorial stability of Europe 
is confirmed by an act of goodwill on the part of all European states— 
the principles of the inviolability of the borders and territorial integrity 
were formalised in the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe; the political and socio-economic system of two 
different types exist on the continent; the greater part of the European 
region is occupied by two largest military alliances—NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty which are contiguous to each other; the territorial pro¬ 
ximity of the European countries presupposes the common, or at least 
similar, fate of nearly all of them in the event of a large military con¬ 
flict; all the states have accepted a definite moral and political rules 
in what concerns security and cooperation, which in future are to become 
a series of commitments with all-embracing international legal qualities; 
the network of internal European economic and technical relations is 
denser than in any other part of the world; mutual interests and mutual 
cultural attraction of the peoples and also the great common heritage of 
the past rules out lasting isolation of individual parts of the region. 

All these features plus other economic and cultural circumstances 
determine the political image of Europe and the difference between this 
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continent and the rest of the world. Will this image remain or will the 
rest of the world come to resemble Europe, and will decisions of regional 
character become universal? There is no simple answer to this question. 
However, its definite prerequisites, which are linked together by dialec- 
tlical dependence, can be prognosticated to a sufficient degree of proba¬ 
bility. 

First, there is no reason to believe that in the near future any other 
region will resemble Europe in all its characteristic features. Because 
nowhere except Europe are the opposed military blocs directly confront¬ 
ing each other, and nowhere the concept of collective security enjoys 
such a wide support. 

Second, Europe will evidently long remain the main area of confron¬ 
tation and simultaneously a criterion of global military-political balance 
between the biggest powers and their allies. The events on other conti¬ 
nents may tip this balance, but they will not upset it substantially. 

The unique political situation in Europe is also due to its specific 
features of a region where a threat of a military conflict still exists. The 
high population density and the concentration of the cultural heritage, 
as well as industrial output on a comparatively small area (2 per cent 
of the surface of the Earth and less than 7 per cent of land) could have 
dramatic consequences in case of a war, whether nuclear or conventional. 


ECONOMIC INTERACTION 

Economic cooperation among European states is a broad and complex 
notion. It comprises many elements, each operating in its own way in 
individual national economics, differing in time, form, quality, and quan¬ 
tity. Despite the considerable differences, it is increasingly understood 
that a balanced development of economic relations among all European 
partners is expedient. The question “Should we cooperate?” is asked ever 
more seldom in a political context. Meanwhile an ever more specific 
analysis is made of the methods, trends and principles of all-European 
economic contacts. Even such forms of cooperation which only recently 
were considered unsuitable for relations between the opposed political 
systems have been approved. Each year brings new experiences, adding 
to the knowledge of the actual and potential partners and reducing 
mutual distrust. The building of monolythlc European economic organism 
without discrimination remains a hard task requiring tolerance, a task 
that will take a few decades to accomplish. 

The continent of Europe is now faced with a new problem of deepen¬ 
ing international division of labour on a far broader .scale than before, 
encompassing proportionately all national economies of the European 
countries. Consistent departure from the principle of dividing Europe 
according to the social and political system a country has is a major 
condition of ensuring the effectiveness of a future programme of all-Euro¬ 
pean cooperation. Multilateral Interaction, close interrelationship and 
deep interdependence of common economic interests are especially impor¬ 
tant elements of the peaceful status of Europe. 

Why arc we so convinced that the processes of international econo¬ 
mic cooperation in Europe are objectively predetermined? A somewhat 
simplified answer to this question can be found in the synthesis of econo¬ 
mic and social factors that are specific for the European situation. Con¬ 
sidering that the level of maturity is relatively high among the peoples 
of Europe, one should expect there a tendency to look for more correct 
and rational solutions, a tendency which is stronger here than in other 
parts of the world, even though half-measures, indecision, time-serving 
vacillations, an emotional approach, thinking stereotypes or concepts 
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divorced from reality are still quite frequent. The international division 
of labour and the benefits it offers certainly belong to the sphere of social 
relations which are steadily gaining ground, and any obstacles in that 
way that arc likely to arise for political or time-serving motives will 
therefore be transient, temporary. 

Though difficulties having a negative effect on growth rates on the 
market balance and the conditions of some social groups arise regularly 
in the economies of both social systems, the ability to find ways of over¬ 
coming them is impressive. 

The social antagonisms that emerged in the course of history^ and 
other social and political barriers or motives influencing international 
cooperation arc still widespread in Europe. Preference is given to dyna¬ 
mic cooperation between various groups of partners on the basis of 
benefit and balance, of predominance of stimuli over retardation factors, 
but not because of an absence of the latter. Though certain circumstances 
may not be conducive to a growth of European cooperation, the balance 
of stimuli and anti-stimuli is clearly in favour of a division of labour 
in which the economic potential of partners in the entire European region, 
and not only in some part of it, is increasingly taken into account. 

The commonality of European civilisation have taken shape in the 
course of many centuries, during which the peoples of the region have 
produced apart from all else, a relatively common philosophy of pro¬ 
duction and consumption. This accounts for the tendency bf rapid and 
relatively correct copying of production experience and of individual 
elements and the entire model of consumption. 

The relative similarities, regardless of the considerable differences 
in the levels of economic development, as well as the relatively similar 
production structures, lead to a considerable technological uniformity 
of the European continent. European countries search for fairly similar 
instruments of labour and technical methods of production, which not 
only facilitates the further large-scale exchange of know-how, but is also 
helpful for joint participation in technological progress. It is clear that 
other major centres of world technological progress influence this deve¬ 
lopment substantially. The contribution made by the less developed eco¬ 
nomies of kiastern Europe to the technological progress of the continent 
is limited, of course. But this does not change the key element; the inter¬ 
national division—which is more profound than in any other part of the 
world—of tasks in the interest of social and economic progress. 

The political basis for all-round economic cooperation among all 
European countries was expanded at the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. The political principles of European economic 
relations jointly formulated at the conference constitute a platform for 
normalising economic contacts between states with different social sys¬ 
tems and economic mechanisms, one which ensures a relative university 
of interpretation, and sets the European states the task of supporting 
diverse forms of cooperation on the continent as a whole. 

A relative unity of actions by European states is observed in environ¬ 
mental protection. The need for coordinated measures against the eco¬ 
nomic effects that are negative for the environment was recognised in 
Europe on an international scale quite a long time ago, earlier than in 
other regions. Along with the problem of preventing the spread of air 
and water pollutants across state frontiers, the cost factor also proved 
to be a major difficulty. The expenditures on appropriate research, instru¬ 
ments and the use of new technologies remain extremely high, exceed¬ 
ing the possibilities of even the richest nations of Europe. Joint research 
and practical measures to protect the environment could help a good 
deal to reduce the negative consequences of using new technologies and 
of rapid economic development in Europe. 
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For obvious reasons detente stimulated economic exchanges among 
all European countries. And the years of detente saw a still greater in¬ 
crease of contacts in the work to shape a model of consumption. The 
recent years caused the growth of mutual imitation by Western and Eas¬ 
tern Europe alike. Imitation on a European scale is not, of course, some¬ 
thing new or undesirable. Being a constant element of international eco¬ 
nomic and social relations, it, on the whole, brings all the parties con¬ 
cerned considerable and diverse benefits and requires no concealment for 
considerations of prestige. The ability to copy in a wise way the best 
things in order to gradually level out the existing European dispropor¬ 
tions deserves understanding. 

The analysis of some aspects of European economic life and the social 
consequences associated with it does not allow one to draw obvious and 
unquestionable conclusions. On the contrary: the multitude of diverse ten¬ 
dencies and the gamut of coiilradictory national interests and socio-psy- 
chological specifics, the conllict between current and long-term calcula¬ 
tions, the diversity of connections between the economic basis and politi¬ 
cal and social processes, the persisting dilTerences in economic manage¬ 
ment levels and consumption standards—all this complicates the Euro¬ 
pean reality, making it far more difficult to bring out its common fea¬ 
tures and precisely determine Europe’s specific identity. At the same time, 
the facts cited bear out the fairly pronounced specifics of the region, as 
compared with other components of the world economy. 

THE UNITY OF CULTURE 

A few decades ago Europe might seem to have ceased to exist as a 
territory of one culture, while European civilisation was subjected to 
political division. That is not so. In spite of everything, our continent 
proved worthy of optimistic assessments made in great European philo¬ 
sophical teachings. F"or all the difference in the .social systems, the peo¬ 
ples of Europe cleverly effected a revival and went on to further develop¬ 
ment. Tile unprecedented material progress, free from severe cri.ses, was 
accompanied by social changes—cardinal in the East and fairly impor¬ 
tant in some respects in the West. New hopes and new concerns are 
reflected in the bold trends and in remarkable examples of European 
culture. Europe has remained a continent of thought and action and, for 
all the difficulties, it was none else than Europe that has been able to 
spectacularly combine material, social and cultural advances. 

European culture has always been rich in trends, men of letters and 
arts, and national traditions, which makes it different from oriental civi¬ 
lisation and African cultures and partly from modern American culture. 
New touches have been added to this picture today, as has been the case 
with politics and the economy. 

European culture is developing at the same time in Marxist, Christian 
and humanistic secular ways. Each of them comes under national in¬ 
fluence and that of a social system. This, in turn, affects two substantial 
structures which do not lo.se their universality in the process. The Catho¬ 
lic Church, its doctrine remaining intact, has to reckon with the realities 
of modern life and the conditions in each region, which was evidenced, 
for instance, in the fact that Latin was replaced by national languages. 
A similar phenomenon is observed also in the development of the socio¬ 
cultural thinking of the working-class movement. The national models 
proposed by the Communist Parties in Eastern and We.stern Europe, 
having a common philosophical basis, obviously differ in some respects. 

A separate aspect of European cultural unity, seen in a broad con¬ 
text, is the role of .scientific research and the influence of its results on 
the drawing together of the European peoples in the conditions of the 
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current changes. The aspects of this problem are numerous and diverse, 
• but, taken together, they definitely lead to an integrating formula, not 
so much because the European researcher, or the man of arts, is himself, 
in the final analysis, a product of the culture of his continent, but because 
of a set of objective conditions determining his working place and the 
need to find out the truly scientific truth and not one which is sought 
for time-serving propaganda motives. 

Mutual use of the results of creative efforts will not come up against 
serious difficulties; nor will it provoke real opposition, because the 
search for truth in man and his personal and public relations will always 
be useful for potential consumers. Moreover, Europe’s genuine creative 
activity will continue to make its original contribution to the values of 
the entire human civilisation. The ideological motives of some creations 
may, of course, be objects of dispute and intellectual and moral confron¬ 
tation, but their character and scope cannot threaten either the sense of 
belonging to a common civilisation, or the values recognised as funda¬ 
mental by another nation or a different ideological system. But ideologi¬ 
cal problems may arise in mass culture primarily because it remains 
the main medium and simultaneously the chief instrument of shaping the 
civilisation and determining the aspirations of the European nations 
today. 

Despite the differences in social systems, there is universel interest 
in Europe becoming a continent of harmoniously developed individuals 
and in overcoming the contradictions between the possibilities and rights 
of various social groups with regard to the highest achievements of civi¬ 
lisation and culture. Herein lies one of the greatest opportunities of the 
socialist model of society. 

"COMMON HOME" PROSPECTS 

The new alignment of forces, the division of the world into social 
systems, as well as political, military and economic divisions, have result¬ 
ed, apart from the end to Eurocentrism, in increased interdependence of 
individual states not only in Europe, but also in its relations with the 
other parts of the world. Nearly all European countries arc involved to 
a varying degree in numerous processes, tensions and conflicts whose 
sources arc outside our continent; and, conversely, the outside world 
always responds to the events in Europe. 

The growing political and economic interdependence of European 
countries gradually lends similarity to the relations between the European 
slates and the rest of the world, though this occurs in a complicated way, 
often obscuring the main tendency. This process is seen in a number 
of facts. 

First, there is a growing understanding of the global dimensions of 
security and the resulting desire rationally to draw into the orbit of 
diplomatic interaction not only the great powers, but also to involve all, 
or at any rate the greatest number of, possible components of world 
balance, regardless of their geographic situation and historical back¬ 
grounds. Second, there is an increasing objective need and possibility 
for expanding the international scope of economic relations due to the 
extent of the requirements for raw materials and foodstuffs, and mainly 
due to the increasing specialisation of research and production, and as 
a result' of refusal of formerly dependent territories to maintain contacts 
only with one or few major partners. Third, there is an increasing inte¬ 
rest in the countries with a high level of pluralistic culture and general 
readiness to accept foreign social ideas and trends in artistic culture 
differing from the traditional ones, and there emerge broad political. 
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social and technical opportunities of having access to the cultural heri¬ 
tage of all regions. 

It is clear that the tendencies listed above indicate, rather, the direc¬ 
tion of change, than the present level of Europe’s relations with the out¬ 
side world. It is important, however, that this direction means abandon¬ 
ment of the simplifications and harmful dogmas of the past. 

The distinctive image of Europe, its peculiar identity remain in our 
day as well. In the socio-political sphere this can be .seen in the unpa¬ 
ralleled common understanding of many specific aspects of cooperation 
for the sake of security and development. Europe has managed to trans¬ 
late its consciousness and aspirations into the language of agreements 
and practical steps in international relations, which has become possible 
above all because the peoples of our continent fully realize that diver¬ 
sity is a stimulus and a factor of progress in achieving reasonable unity 
through political, economic and cultural interaction. 

The high level of social consciousness, the growth of bilateral and 
multilateral political relations, the expansion of cooperation, bringing 
into play better forms of economic and technological cooperation, the 
upsurge in public and cultural relations—these are the factors allowing 
us to look with optimism on the future of Europe. To be sure, setbacks 
and instances of slow progress, which in the recent past led to an abrupt 
end of brief periods of detente, still occur. 

There is a widespread view that great antagonisms and conflict of 
interests among some European slates prevailed over cooperative ten¬ 
dencies in the past. It should be recognised however, that this concerns 
only certain periods. The actual picture of the modern European economy 
and European culture refutes this view, despite all apprehensions, pre¬ 
judices, bans and barriers that hamper European economic ties and the 
exchange of cultural values, the benefits of broad international coopera¬ 
tion as well as the intellectual receptivity of the public proved so signi¬ 
ficant that practically no European state has been able to pursue a poli¬ 
cy of autarky and isolation from the development proce.sses in other 
countries of the continent. As a result, the economic and cultural foreign 
policy pursued by European countries more often offered opportunities 
for than imposed restrictions on cooperation among European partners, 
for all the dramatic but temporary setbacks in the process. Under the 
pressure of the objective requirements, especially social and economic 
ones the interrupted contacts were gradually restored after each period 
of restrictions. Ignoring exceptions from the rules, one may suppose 
that the expectation of benefit in European relations is a very strong 
incentive capable of breaking down resistance resulting from historical 
backwardness, ideological extremism or narrow-minded political pra¬ 
gmatism. 

Today, the differences between the socio-political systems practically 
rule out the temptation to build an entirely uniform European civilisa¬ 
tion which would transcend the state’s socio-political specifics. There is 
no need to prove that each nation and each system creates its own 
climate of civilisation, its own political and cultural notions, and spe¬ 
cific interpretations of moral principles and ways of applying them. 
However, their common foundations and elements or parallel goals can 
and should be sought, but it would be harmful to try to unify them. The 
unity of European civilisation presupposes mutual respect for the 
sovereignty of cultures and aspiration of the peoples. 

Europe, our common home, has for centuries been under diverse inter¬ 
nal and external formative influence. This is the way it was and will 
be. However, there is reason for optimism now that the current transfor- 
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JAPAN’S TERRITORIAL CLAIMS TO THE USSR 
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T he Soviet Union has always come out for the promotion of most 
friendly and diverse relations with Japan, its Far Eastern neighbour. 
This has been repeatedly stressed in statements by the Soviet leadership 
and has been confirmed in its specific proposals and practical deeds. But 
this position has far from always been reciprocated by the Japanese side. 
Though good progress has been made in expanding the relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries since their normalisation in 1956, their present 
level is not yet what it should be, considering the present potentials of 
these countries and the role they play. 

The main reason behind this is, no doubt, the general trend in Tokyo’s 
foreign policy geared primarily to building up the military-political al¬ 
liance with the United Stales. Along with that, claims on a pbrt of 
Soviet territory are playing a negative role. Satisfaction of these claims 
has been announced by the Japanese leadership to be almost the chief 
goal in the relations with the USSR. 

The claimed Soviet territory is the southern part of the Kuril Islands; 
Iturup, Kunashir, and also the Minor Kurile Range consisting of the 
Shikotan (Sikotan) island and a group of islets and rocks called in 
Japan the “Haboinai islands”. The total area of these islands is about 
8,000 sq. km. They belong to the Soviet Union in accordance with the 
international legal documents envisaging the territorial changes in the 
Far East as a result of the Second World War. 


THE POSTWAR INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT began to be 
discussed by the allies in the anti-Hitler coalition already when the 
Second World War was at its height. Parallel with coordinating their 
actions in Europe, which was a top-priority matter, they considered their 
approach to Japan, an aggressor and an ally of Nazi Germany in that 
war. The communique issued at the meeting of the leaders of the United 
States, Great Britain and China (the Cairo Declaration), in December 
1943, proclaimed the goal to “restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan”, and to drive Japan away from the territories it had seized “by 
violence and greed”. 

At the Yalta Conference, held in February 1945, the leaders of the 
USSR, the USA and Great Britain signed an agreement on the Far 
East, in which the Soviet Union’s entry into the war against Japan was 
made conditional, among other things, on the return to the Soviet Union 
of southern Sakhalin and the turning over of the Kuril Islands to it. 
In the Yalta Agreement the leaders of the three great powers stressed 
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that the “claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated.” ' 

On July 26, 1945, the USA, Britain and China adopted the Potsdam 
Proclamation, which was joined by the Soviet Union as it entered the 
war against Japan. The Proclamation, which contained the terms of 
Japan’s unconditional surrender, said that “The terms of the Cairo 
Declaration shall be carried out, and Japanese sovereignty shall be limit¬ 
ed to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor 
islands as we determine”. “ 

In compliance with its allied commitments, the Soviet Union declared 
a war on Japan on August 8, 1945. Soviet troops liberated the regions, 
including southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands, specified during the 
talks with the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. The entry of the 
Soviet Union into the war against Japan, as it has been admitted by 
many historians, politicians and military commanders, brought the end 
of the Second World War much nearer, thus saving millions of people, 
including Japanese, from inevitable death. 

It must be stressed that, as the Soviet Union has fulfilled its com¬ 
mitments under tlie Yalta Agreement, its rights to southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuril Islands are valid since September 2, 1945, the day of the 
victorious end of the war. 

The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet adopted on February 2, 
1946, the decrees declaring all the land with its mineral resources and 
waters on the territory of southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands the 
state property of the USSR, and the formation on the territory of southern 
Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands of the South-Sakhalin Region as part 
of the Khabarovsk Territory of the Russian Federation. 

A peace treaty with Japan, which was designed to enshrine the results 
of the war, was being drawn up at a time when the international situa¬ 
tion aggravated and the Soviet-American relations worsened. These rela¬ 
tions grew especially tense when the war in Korea broke out and the 
USA sent troops to it. During the sharp polemics over the content of 
the treaty and the procedure of drafting it up, the US side, which had, in 
fact, monopolised the drafting, violated the earlier allied understandings. 
In particular, it excluded from the final draft the provision on Japan’s 
recognition of the rights of the USSR to the territory which had been 
turned over to it. At the same time, the peace treaty signed in San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951 said that “Japan renounces all right, 
title and claim to the Kuril Islands, and to that portion of Sakhalin and 
the islands adjacent to it over which Japan acquired sovereignty as a 
consequence of the Treaty of Portsmouth of September 5, 1905”.® The 
Soviet Union did not sign the separate San Francisco Peace Treaty. As 
a result, the Soviet-Japanese relations were not normalised. 

That situation was expected to be improved by the Soviet-Japanese 
talks, held in 1955 and 1956, on signing a bilateral peace treaty. The 
talks, however, yielded no results, since, contrary to the decisions taken 
on those issues, the Japanese delegation, prodded by the opponents of 
a normalisation of the relations between the two countries, put forward 
territorial claims to southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands. Seeing that 
its claims were groundless, it limited them to the Iturup, Kunashir and 
the Minor Kurile Range. In Japan these lands are now usually referred 
to as the “northern territories” or “four northern islands”. * 

On October 19, 1956, the Joint Declaration of the USSR and Japan 
was signed at the Soviet-Japanese top-level meeting in Moscow. 
The declaration ended the state of war, and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries were restored. Having displayed a 


* The group of the Haboniai Islands is referred to by the Japanese as one island. 
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sincere wish to promote in every way the development of goodneighbour 
relations with Japan, the USSR agreed for a number of provisions that 
were favourable for Tokyo to be included in the document, such as 
renunciation of reparations, the release of the prisoners of war before 
the appointed time, support to Japan’s admission to the United Nations, 
the entry into force of the fishing convention that had been signed earlier, 
and so on. After the statement on continuing the talks towards a peace 
treaty the document said that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
response to the desire of Japan and in consideration of her interests, 
agrees to transfer the Habomai islands and the island of Shikotan to 
Japan, provided, however, that the actual transfer of these islands'shall 
be effected after the peace treaty between Japan and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is concluded.'' 

That Soviet move was a gesture of goodwill and in no way signified 
a revision of the results of the Second World War. Adhering to that posi¬ 
tion, the Soviet government took into account the frequent statements 
made by the then Japanese leaders of their wish to pursue an independent 
foreign policy and promote sound and friendly relations with us. 

Regrettably, the further developments took a different turn. Soon after 
the signing ol the declaration a new government was formed in Tokyo 
which set to expanding considerably and consolidating military coope¬ 
ration with the USA, which was accompanied by unfriendly acts towards 
the USSR. 

In January 1960, despite the unprecedented public protest in Japan and 
warnings by the neighbour countries, the Japanese government signed a 
new “security treaty’’ with the United States (it replaced the earlier 
1951 treaty), which gravely affected the situation in the Far East and the 
Pacific and contradicted the interests of the security of the USSR and 
other socialist states in the region. 

The Soviet government drew the attention of the Japanese side to 
the fact that the signing of such a treaty gave rise to a new situation, 
in which it could not redeem its promise to transfer the islands of the 
Minor Kurile Range. It stressed that the USSR, considering the character 
of the Japancsc-Arnerican treaty, could not permit the expansion of the 
territory used by foreign troops by turning over the above-mentioned 
islands to Japan. ^ Some time later, when the Japanese side stated its 
intention to “continue to ask for the return of not only Habomai and 
Shikotan Islands but other territories which inherently belong to Japan”, 
the Soviet government stressed in a memorandum on April 22, 1960, 
that “the territorial question between the USSR and Japan has been 
solved and recorded in corresponding international agreements, which 
must be observed.” ® 

Thus, after the signing of the new Japancse-American military treaty, 
the chance of fully normalising the relations between the two slates on 
the terms announced in 1956 was lost. A new approach obviously had to 
be adopted. How did both sides react to the new situation? 

The Soviet Union concentrated on using all available opportunities 
for strengthening and deepening bilateral relations in various spheres. 
Simultaneously, attemtps were being made to find mutually acceptable 
ways of building a sound treaty-regulated basis for the bilateral rela¬ 
tions. This was evidenced, in particular, by the consent to conduct new 
talks on a peace treaty, which was expressed in 1972 and reaffirmed dur¬ 
ing the Soviet-Japancse summit meeting in Moscow in October 1973. 
The Soviet-Japanese Joint Statement, issued on October 10 that year, 
said: “Realising that the settlement of outstanding questions, a legacy 
of the Second World War, and the signing of a peace treaty will contribute 
to the establishment of genuine good-neighbourly and friendly relations 
between the two countries, the sides held talks on questions pertaining to 
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the content of a peace treaty.” ^ The document also expressed an unders¬ 
tanding on continuing the talks, but they were not held because the 
Japanese side kept stubbornly to the demands of a “simultaneous return 
of the four northern islands”. 

Considering that Japan was not prepared to conclude a peace treaty, 
the Soviet Union proposed that, while that goal would remain on the 
agenda, the sides would sign an act providing a legal basis for those 
areas of bilateral relations which were ready for that. In 1978 the USSR 
came up with a draft treaty on goodneighbourliness and cooperation. But 
that initiative and a number of others did not meet with an unders¬ 
tanding. 

An objective need made Japan act to develop to some extent the rela¬ 
tions with the USSR. That enabled the two countries to achieve significant 
results in the economic, scientific, technological and other areas of 
bilateral cooperation. At the same time, as regards a peace treaty, Tokyo 
staked on exerting psychological pressure on the USSR in order to 
incline it to sali.^fy the Japanese territorial claims. The chief instrument 
of that pressure was the protracted anti-Soviet campaign, in which a 
large number of means was used—from all kinds of propaganda publica¬ 
tions and school manuals to meetings and demonstrations, some of 
which were o|)enly provocative. 

Beginning with the late 1970s, the Japanese authorities no longer 
concealed their guidance of the campaign, which until that time was pas¬ 
sed off as an ‘ initiative from below”, as a result of v;hich it was notably 
stepped up. In 1981, the Japanese government announced a so-called 
“day of northern territories”, which is marked on a wide scale to this 
day by outbreaks of anti Soviet actions. Some time later a law was adopt¬ 
ed in parliament, consolidating the leading role of the government in the 
“movement for a return of the northern territories”. At that lime the 
Japanese leadership intensified its attempts to win support for its stance 
on the “territorial issue” on the part of world public opinion and third 
countries. Special attention was paid to “revising history” on geographic 
maps. Foreign cartographers were approached with insistent demands 
that the southern Kuriles be painted the same colour as Japan. 

It must he admitted that the massive propaganda indoct.ination of 
the Japanese population yielded results. In recent years even the political 
parties which in the past sharply disagreed with the Japanese government 
have started, in fact, to back it up when it advanced territorial claims to 
the Soviet Union. 

What are the arguments used by the Japanese side to ground its 
claims? 

It is asserted, in particular, that the 1945 Yalta Agreement has no 
legal power for Tokyo because Japan was not a party to the treaty and, 
as the treaty was secret, knew nothing about its existence when it 
signed the instrument of surrender. It is slated also that Japan’s renun¬ 
ciation under (he 1951 San Francisco Peace Treaty of its rights and 
claims to southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles, and the legal grounds for 
that does not concern the Soviet Union because it had not signed that 
treaty. It is further alleged also that the “four northern islands” are not 
part of the Kuriles ceded by Japan under the treaty. 

The Soviet Union has pointed out repeatedly that such assertions are 
groundless. Japan, indeed did not, and could not, take part in the sign¬ 
ing of the Yalta Agreement, because that agreement was signed by the 
states that were at war with it. But during the surrender Japan accepted 
all the terms of the Potsdam Proclamation, including the principle 
registered there, under which the post-war territorial boundaries of that 
country were to be fixed by the allies. The latter, for their part, proceeded 
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from the agreements signed among them by that time, including the 
Yalta Agreement. 

Tokyo’s attempts to back up its stand by an arbitrary interpretation 
of the San Francisco Peace Treaty are just as groundless. In the first 
place, Japan’s renunciation of the territories is absolute, and does not 
depend on whether the USSR signed that treaty or not. As for the 
number of the Kuril Islands ceded by Japan, it must be pointed out that, 
as it was confirmed in the past by Japanese and American representatives, 
the reference there is to all the islands. 

As regards the southern Kuriles, Japan often refers to events of the 
ancient past. Special stress here is on the allegation that the "four 
northern islands” have always been the “native territory” of Japan and 
that it was confirmed by the Russian-Japanesc Shimoda Treaty of 1855 
and the Treaty of St. Petersburg signed in 1875. 

Such interpretation of history is resolutely rejected by the Soviet side. 
The facts prove beyond doubt that Russians were the first to discover, 
explore and develop the Kuriles, including their southern part. The 
contribution to those efforts made by outstanding Russian navigators and 
land explorers of the 17th and 18th centuries, such as Vladimir Atlasov, 
Danila Antsiferov, Ivan Kozyrevsky, Ivan Yevreinov, Fyodor Luzhin, 
and Martyn Shpanberg, to mention a few, is unquestionable. 

As for the treaties mentioned above, they did not in the least confirm 
that these territories had always belonged to Japan, but only showed 
that in the latter half of the 19th century Russia, forced by the circums¬ 
tances of that time, associated above all with its weakness at the Far 
Eastern frontiers, made concessions and agreed that, with the signing 
of the treaties, Japan would possess first the southern and then, in return 
lor its renunciation of its ungrounded claims to Sakhalin, also the 
northern Kuriles. In 1904, it will be recalled, Japan attacked Russia, and 
the exportionate Portsmouth Treaty was imposed on it a year later. 
Under that treaty southern Sakhalin was taken away from Russia, and 
from 1918 to 1925 Japan occupied the Far Eastern regions of the young 
Soviet republic, including northern Sakhalin. Thus Japan openly ignored 
the treaties signed in the 19th century, and its present-day references to 
the distant past are unconvincing, to say the least. 

In the propaganda publications issued in Japan by the architects of 
the campaign of territorial claims to the USSR it is often alleged that 
Soviet troops had occupied the southern Kuriles illegally after Japan had 
surrendered. Such arguments do not hold water, since it is well known 
that the Soviet Union occupied the Kuriles in keeping with the common 
military plans of the allies, which had been drawn up before Japan sur¬ 
rendered. Though in the context of those decisions the question of a date 
cannot be of decisive significance, nonetheless it is appropriate to recall 
that the liberation of all the Kuril islands was completed on September 1, 
1945. 

On the whole, it is safe to say that the starting point in the Japanese 
stand is that the territorial results of the Second World War are not 
recognised in principle. Meanwhile it is common knowledge that the post¬ 
war arrangement in the Far East, as well as in Europe, was not a result 
of unilateral actions by some or other states. All the decisions involving 
the changes of the prewar frontiers were made by the allies jointly taking 
into account a number of factors, including historical ones. 

Therefore the sense of reality and justice prompts us the conclusion 
that the path Japanese diplomacy has been following to this day in a bid 
to consolidate its territorial claims at any cost, is unproductive. 

The future belongs to constructive efforts to improve the Soviet- 
Japanese relations. No doubt, such efforts would benefit the peoples of 
our two countries and meet the interests of security in Asia and the 
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Pacific, and in the whole world. This would open up more favourable 
opportunities for talks on a peace treaty, whose signing is quite possible, 
if ihe realities of our time are not ignored. 

The results of Foreign Minister Shevardnadze’s visit to Japan last 
December show that some progress in this area has been made. The 
striving to open a new chapter in Soviet-Japanese relations was 
displayed, these relations to develop over the course of progressive 
tendencies in international politics. It was decided that regular discus¬ 
sions be held on a peace treaty: within its framework an entire set of 
problems, which effect all sides, will be examined and a mechanism for 
such talks is being created. Both sides intend to carry out serious, 
intensive work aimed at retaining results in this area. 
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A GLIMPSE OF DIPLOMACY FROM THE SIDELINE 

(Continued from page 94) 

another and respect all ethnic and cultural specifics, that they would learn 
from one another that there is no place for selfish ambitions in the civi¬ 
lised ’'vorld, that prisons would be turned into warehousing space, that 
women would assume a fitting place in society without losing their fe¬ 
mininity, that only natural and space elements would still be calamities 
for humanity, that space would be explored by all nations together? For 
the Earth is not eternal, and man, the summit of creation, must concern 
himself with his immortalit)? 

A Utopia? An illusion? Who knows? There is no harm in dreaming, 
but many utopias of the past made inroads into our lives—in a free¬ 
wheeling fashion, not the way the distant thinkers wanted. 

With this I would like to end my notes, which aspire to nothing 
but understanding. 



SOVIET-U.S. COOPERATION IN 
A TIME OF GLOBAL CHANGE 


Richard SOLOMON 


W hat is the future of U.S.-Soviet relations in a world undergoing 
dramatic changes? In wliat ways can our two countries cooperate 
so as to move us beyond the confrontations of the cold war era? 

Let me begin this look forward with one step backward, with a brief 
recall of some history, in particular pertaining to the creation of the 
State Department's Policy Planning Stall. 

It was established in tlie spring of 1947 by then-Sccreiary of State 
George Marshall—just after he returned from a trip to the Soviet Union, 
just as tile relationship wc had established during the wartime alliance 
against the Nazis was coming apart. The Staff’s first director, the distin¬ 
guished Sovietologist George Kerman, and his deputy, the rvoled 
economist and defense expert Paul Nitze, were present at the creation of 
America’s post-war foreign policy. They were charged with developing 
policies for the economic reconstruction of Europe. They were also 
concerned with the Soviet Union’s expanding international activity, 
particularly in Eastern Europe. Their labors produced the Marshall Plan 
and the basic concepts for America’s post-war defense strategy. 

Today, forty two years later, we are again at the beginning of a new 
international era. And the Policy Planning Staff has a very different 
agenda from that which confronted Kcnnan and Nitze—one oriented to 
the profound scientific, economic and political changes that are transform¬ 
ing the global system. One indicator of the depth of these clianges is that 
U.S. and Soviet policy planners are now able to sit down together and 
assess the meaning of these changes, for the world and for U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

One of our concerns, as we look toward the future, is the “new 
political thinking’’ put forward by President Gorbachev and Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze. Their bold and far-sighted program of reform 
for the Soviet Union, and the dramatic ferment it has unleashed in your 
country, has captured the interest and the hopes of many Americans. 

What kind of change will perestroika, glasnost, and dernokratizatsia 
bring to your country? What does it mean for the United States when 
we are told that Soviet foreign policy is no longer governed by the theory 
of “class struggle’’? And do the concepts of “reasonable sufficiency” and 
“non-offensive delcnsc” offer real prospects for diminishing the military 
confrontation that has burdened our relationship for the past forty 
years? The form and substance you give to such concepts will have an 
important impact on our own approach to arms control, and to the evolu¬ 
tion of our relations. 

“New thinking” is required on our side as well as yours. We cannot 
allow rigid policy guidelines, outdated concepts, or stereotypes to prevent 

Richard H. Solomon, is the Director of the Policy Planning Staff, US Department of 
State. Late in 1988 the delegation headed by him held consultations in the Evaluations 
and Planning Directorate of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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US from developing new ways of meeting the profound changes that are 
taking place in the world. We cannot afford to be prisoners of doctrines 
developed generations ago in very different times and circumstances. 'Yet, 
we must also be realists. It will take time and mutual efforts to unburden 
ourselves of the legacy of decades of confrontation. 

I would like to share with you two future-oriented aspects of our 
dialogue: first, our assessment of the global trends that require us all 
to adjust to a new future; and second, the kind of agenda for U.S.-Soviet 
relations that could move us away from confrontation and toward 
increasing cooperation. 

A NEW ERA OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 

What is particularly interesting for policy planners about today’s 
"information revolution” is its profound impact on global economic, 
political and security trends. 

I might summarize the most evident of these trends as follows: 

Scientific and economic power are dispersing widely around the 
world. Countries such as China, India, and Israel are getting into the 
space launch business. South Korea, Brazil, and Singapore are major 
producers of electronic products. At the same time, the gap between the 
advanced countries and the less-developed, between those participating 
in the information revolution and those who are not, continues to widen. 
Even as China and India become self-sufficient in grain production and 
develop high-tech industries, a major portion of the African continent is 
increasingly burdened with the threat of famine, and many of its people 
live lives generations away from the world of computers, industrial 
robots and satellite communications. 

This dispersion of power is eroding the bipolar world of the 1950s 
and 60s. China is now moving to a position of greater equidistance in 
its relations between the U.S. and the USSR. New coalitions of slates are 
forming, especially on a regional basis, to deal with problems of economic 
growth and security. I have in mind such groupings as ASEAN in 
Southeast Asia and the Gulf Cooperation Council in Southwest Asia. 
And new international institutions are being created—or old ones are 
being strengthened—to deal with the challenges of this emerging era. 

There is a clear trend toward interdependence and integration on a 
global scale. Satellite communications and modern transportation now 
make possible a worldwide financial market, the cross-national production 
and marketing of industrial products, and instantaneous global transmis¬ 
sion of news broadcasts. Yet perhaps in reaction to these trends, we also 
see tendencies toward economic protectionism and isolationism—even 
in as internationalized a country as the United States. 

The character of the nation-state is being transformed. Countries 
are being “pulled apart” by the opposing forces of national integration 
into the global economic and political order, and the concurrent trend 
toward decentralization of domestic economic management and political 
democratization. Yet the concept of state sovereignty endures, even as 
national governments are increasingly unable to control currency values 
or the information that crosses sovereign borders through electronic 
means, and as they find that problems of security or ecology can be dealt 
with only through cooperative measures with other states. 

This trend toward global interdependence is also producting a world¬ 
wide culture of common information and material products, shared music 
and common cuisine. At the same time, we also see parochial trends of 
language, nationalism and religious fundamentalism that, while giving 
people a sense of identity in this era of rapid change, also help to fuel 
unresolved ethnic conflicts and regional disputes. 
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We see a worldwide trend toward political decentralization and a 
stress on human rights. Military regimes and highly centralized govern¬ 
ments are finding that they cannot deal with the challenges and op¬ 
portunities of this emerging new era without major political and economic 
reforms. From Argentina to El Salvador, from the Philippines to South 
Korea, there is a continuing, if unstable, pattern of democratization. And 
in the communist world—in China and the Soviet Union in particular— 
we find concurrent efforts to adapt Marxist-Leninist political institutions 
to this new era. 

And finally, despite the advances in material well-being offered by this 
era of spreading high-tech capabilities, tliere are also sources of greater 
insecurity: the proliferation of highly destructive weaponry—aircraft, 
missiles, chemical weapons—and the emergence of new threats to 
per.sonal security—the international drug trade, terrorism and ecological 
damage. 

In our productive exchanges with Soviet diplomats, we largely agreed 
on this assessment of global trends. Yet we have significant differences 
in our policy perspectives for dealing with these challenges. Our 
contrasting views could be described as the difference between a “top 
down” approach to problem-solving and one “from the bottom up.” It 
is the difference between a “comprehensive system of international 
security” and day-by-day cooperation to combat terrorism or to constrain 
the international arms trade. 

Despite these differences, our shared analysis of global trends provides 
the basis for a U.S.-Soviet agenda designed to build the foundations of 
a more cooperative relationship. 


AN AGENDA FOR U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 

The changes now underway in Soviet foreign and domestic policies 
have dramatically expanded the working agenda for U S.-Soviet rela¬ 
tions adopted at the Geneva summit in 1985. Our dialogue in the four 
areas of human rights and humanitarian affairs, arms control, regional 
problems, and bilateral issues is now intensive and increasingly focused 
on practical achievements. 

And what is just as important as the practical issues we arc working 
is that we are gradually and carefully eroding the mistrust of the past 
and laying a foundation of mutual confidence. Over time this will help us 
expand our agenda of cooperation. 

If we learned anything from the experience of detente in the 1970s, 
it was that trust cannot be manufactured simply through vague agree¬ 
ments in principle or by high sounding exchanges between leaders. It 
must be built from the bottom up, issue by issue, and it must be fortified 
by continuing efforts to solve concrete problems. This is not to slight 
the importance of broad concepts which can guide us toward the future 
in a time of great change; yet the most durable foundation of mutual 
confidence will be built by more agreements of the sort now helping to 
avoid incidents at sea and more treaties of the INF variety, not by 
new “codes of conduct” or abstract commitments to “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

In assessing prospects for new forms of U.S.-Soviet cooperation, we 
must recognize that we arc dealing with a process, one that will be 
prudent, practical and evolutionary. We are not heading for Utopia. The 
fundamental differences that have divided us in the past are not going 
to disappear as if by magic. Our two nations will continue to be compe¬ 
titors and to have conflicting interests; and our peoples will have 
differing values and outlooks. Yet to the extent that we succeed in 
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identifying common interests and creating practical solutions to concrete 
problems, we can build a foundation of public support for cooperative 
efforts. And hopes are high in many circles that this is the new direction 
in which our relations are headed. 

Let me develop this perspective in more detail, in terms of the four- 
part agenda: 

First, human rights. Human rights is always high on our agenda, 
because the values we associate with the term arc essential to a just 
and peaceful world, and because the American people give great weight 
to human rights concerns in our dealings with other countries. Public 
support for cooperative activities that our two governments might 
undertake rests on concrete progress in the human dimension of our 
relationship. 

As we look at the recent pallern of Soviet human rights performance, 
we see a moving, shifting picture, not the grim, frozen image which was 
so long in our mind’s eye. This is a vital area which you are now ad¬ 
dressing in the contexts of your own political and legal reforms. We 
welcome this process, and understand that it is still in a formative stage. 

In this area, as in others, the United States favors a realistic, problem¬ 
solving approach. Our starting point is the plight of the individual— 
divided spouses, the refusenik, the religious believer, the dissident in a 
psychiatric hospital, the imprisoned human rights activist. Our interest 
then extends to the larger legislative, administrative and juridical 
framework in which the fundamental rights of the individual can be 
protected and given positive encouragement. 

We have engaged in a practical, official dialogue on human rights and 
humanitarian affairs with you for the past two years. This is a remarkable 
development in comparison with past practice; and the dialogue is now 
expanding beyond governmental channels to involve parliamentarians, 
lawyers, psychiatrists, and other interested private citizens. It gives real 
meaning to glasnost, and will facilitate the expansion of your external 
relations. 

There is still great room for further developments both in your reforms 
and in our discussions. Your efforts will be an important source of the 
trust and confidence we hope to build into the relationship in the com¬ 
ing years. 

Next, security and arms control, a major area of cooperation and 
progress in our relations. The recent achievement of the INF Treaty af¬ 
firms the value of a concrete, practical approach to problem-solving. 
Unfortunately, some Soviet arms control proposals have been substantial¬ 
ly less practical. One example is the notion of creating a non-nuclear 
world by the year 2000. We, too, look forward to a future free of the 
threat of nuclear annihilation. President Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachev have agreed that “a nuclear war cannot be won and must 
never be fought.” Yet, while we share this lofty goal, the United States 
and its allies are not about to cast aside—even rhetorically—the system 
of nuclear deterrence that, like it or not, has kept the peace for more 
than forty years. 

We seek a safer, more secure world. Yet history would not look kindly 
on us if, in the interest of eliminating nuclear weapons, we only made the 
world safer for conventional warfare. We want not only major reductions 
in nuclear arms, but also a more stable balance in conventional arms at 
the lowest possible levels. We want reductions that are verifiable as well 
as stabilizing. 

This is not to say we can be complacent about the risks of nuclear 
weapons. Since the 1960s, the U.S. has unilaterally reduced its stockpile 
of nuclear weapons by 33 percent and our total megatonnage by 
75 percent. 
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In the perictd ahead, we should complete the negotiation on 50 percent 
reductions in strategic offensive forces. And it is now time to give serious 
thought to where the broad range of arms control discussions now under¬ 
way—on strategic arms, on defenses, on testing, conventional weapons, 
chemical arms, and missile proliferation—arc taking us. We have a 
unique opportunity to give concrete meaning to the goal of ’’strategic 
stability”—in part by considering whether strategic defenses can in time 
be used to enhance stability. 

We are learning from the experience of INF verification that the 
process of building trust is dynamic and evolutionary. Patterns of open¬ 
ness and cooperation on sensitive military matters arc growing lis we 
implement the treaty. Direct contacts between our military officials, such 
as those that have occurred at senior levels in recent months, can have a 
profound effect in building confidence and making possible further efforts 
to solve practical problems. 

1 have already mentioned the global trend toward proliferation of 
high-tech weaponry. The Iran-Iraq war taught us alt many lessons about 
the destructiveness and the ready availability from many sources of 
high-performance aircraft, missiles of alt varieties, and even chemical 
weapons. Arms control is no longer the exclusive concern of the major 
powers—not that it ever was. Yet, the example of our concrete achieve¬ 
ments in limiting nuclear and conventional weapons will be a powerful 
example to others. 

We now face many additional challenges to cooperate—among our¬ 
selves and with others—in efforts to limit or eliminate the proliferation 
of this advanced weaponry. W'e also must cooperate in dealing with such 
unconventional security threats as terrorism and the international drug 
trade. As we confront these issues, we will have to resolve a variety of 
daunting problems, such as appropriate organizational forms for 
restricting the international arms market, and the most effective ways to 
verify the absence of chemical weapons. And we are just beginning to 
confront the substantial costs of verification regimes and peacekeeping 
forces which support our efforts to resolve regional conllicls. Arms 
control, we are discovering through practice, is as expensive as it is 
worthwhile. 

Regional conflicts. Over the past two years we have achieved levels 
of mutual understanding that were quite unimaginable at the time we 
decided in Geneva in 1985 to embark on regional experts consultations. 
And wc have made significant progress on some of the conflicts that have 
long engendered distrust in our relations—most notably Afghanistan and 
Southern Africa. 

Yet we must be clear-eyed about what we have accomplished and what 
remains to be done. We are making .some progress in disengaging the 
East-West confrontation from several of the many regional conflicts that 
continue to trouble our world. This is no small achievement, although 
much work remains to be done in such areas as Korea, Indochina and 
Central America. We look forward to further bold and farsighted Soviet 
decisions such as the one your leadership made regarding Afghanistan. 
We await signs of “new thinking” in your approach to Central America. 

We have been less successful in promoting political settlements 
among the warring parties to regional or local disputes. Moscow and 
Washington cannot determine the outcome of internal political conflicts; 
and an approach which assumes we can impose settlements is bound to 
fail. Yet we should persist in our efforts to promote national reconcilia¬ 
tion, realizing that our influence will be limited, and that other parties 
may usefully substitute for our involvement. 

The United Nations can play a role in facilitating the resolution of 
such conflicts, but two things must happen first. The parties to a dispute 
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must genuinely want the help of the UN; and UN member states— 
especially those on the Security Council—must agree on concrete aptions 
for peacemaking. 

We can draw satisfaction from the fact that we have now moved a 
number of regional disputes from overt conflict to a process of political 
resolution. The challenge for the future will be whether we can prevent 
U.S.-Soviet differences from becoming caught up in regional conflicts 
yet to emerge. y\nd that test will have an especially important bearing 
on our ability to broaden our cooperative agenda. 

Finally, the bilateral dimension of our agenda has produced most of 
the agreements that have been* signed at ministerial meetings and sum¬ 
mits in the past two years. None have been as dramatic as the INF 
Treaty, but taken together they form the building blocks of a more 
constructive relationship. 

As perestroika advances, we are finding new areas of common interest 
for practical cooperation. Cultural and scientific exchanges have expanded 
dramatically in the last two years. And our bilateral trade and economic 
relations are also likely to expand as the Soviet economy shifts toward 
a market orientation. 

We must recognize, however, that economic success in today’s world 
does not come with membership in this or that international organiza¬ 
tion. It is based on being competitive in a rapidly changing global 
marketplace; it comes with producing goods and services that are world 
class in quality. Achieving these objectives will depend largely on the 
progress of your reforms. Many nations before you have discovered that 
there are no easy solutions to such fundamental problems as price reform 
or currency convertibility; yet they arc the basis of your integration into 
the international economy. 


IN CONCLUSION, Americans draw great hope from the remarkable 
progress made in U.S.-Soviet relations since the Geneva summit of 1985. 
We now have lieforc us new opportunities to lesolvo a broad range of 
problems that have long troubled our relationship, and to build new pat¬ 
terns of cooperation. A new American administration will inherit a rich 
agenda for U.S.-Soviet relations, and a strengthened foundation of public 
support for continuinty along the road opened up three years ago by 
President Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev. 

All the same, we must be realistic about the limits of cooperation. 
What are the limits? First and foremost, we will remain competitors, with 
conflicting interests in some very fundamental respects. We are certainly 
not going to abandon our alliances, or our defenses, even as we strive 
to lower and .stabilize the level of military confrontation. We will 
continue to have differences of view about how to organize national 
economies and the international economic order. We each see advantages 
to being participants in a vigorously expanding global economy; yet 
success in that economy is a function of our respective abilities to adjust 
to an increasingly competitive, market-oriented world economic system. 

We will continue to have fundamental differences about the rela¬ 
tionship between the state and the individual. Yet, both our governments 
have made international commitments to respect fundamental human 
rights and provide conditions where these rights can be fully exercised. 
Now the challenge is to thoroughly implement those agreements. 

We must also deal promptly and wisely with the political tensions 
which arise all too readily as a consequence of the dispersal of economic 
and scientific power, and the growing multipolarity of the world. For 
example, the United States will continue to improve its relations with the 
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stales of Eastern Europe. This is natural and should be understood as 
without threat to the Soviet Union’s interests in the region. In similar 
fashion, as the Soviet Union develops its relations with Western Europe, 
we are confident that Soviet leaders recognize U.S. interests in the 
“common European home.” Rapid change always heightens uneasiness; 
and our official dialogue will be all the more important for dispelling 
mistrust. 

Some countries may not always react positively to new forms of 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation. Some may exaggerate in their own minds the 
extent of U.S.-Soviet “collusion,” and they may seek to resist our coope¬ 
rative efforts. Should these concerns arise, they must be addresseQ. Our 
task will be to reassure allies and friends that improvements in U.S.- 
Soviet relations will not come at the expense of older and deeper 
friendships and alliance commitments. 

Our two countries have a special responsibility to manage our 
differences so that we compete without becoming hostile adversaries; and 
we must seek new opportunities to transform our relationship from that 
of opponents to partners. Our common goal must be to attempt to 
redirect our competition into areas that are less threatening to our 
mutual security, and to find cooperative ways to build the better world 
we each seek. 


RAPPROCHEMENT OF THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE: 
DIFFICULTIES AND PROSPECTS 

(Continued from page 41) 

mations of civilisation occur at a higher pace in the conditions of vast 
international technological, ideological and systems changes, and chan¬ 
ces for mutual understanding and friendship among the peoples are 
greater than ever. True, they cannot be brought to fruition within next 
few months, but the process is very active now, active enough to discard 
the most negative stereotypes of the past once and for all. 



THE DIPLOMACY OF RUSSIA 


Vladimir VINOGRADOV 


T hough the process of perestroika was begun only a few years ago, 
Soviet foreign policy has already regained its lost dynamism and 
initiative taking account of world realities. It has become more efficient 
and appealing to large sections of the public in other countries and to many 
governments. It is discarding stereotyped approaches to international 
problems and relations. The iunctioning of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
the main agency implementing our foreign policy, is being improved. The 
Ministry shows greater mobility and tlexibility now, with increasing re¬ 
gard to the changing external conditions. 

Soviet diplomats are faced with major, exacting tasks. This was 
rellected at the Foreign Ministry conference in 1986, attended for the first 
time in the history of Soviet diplomacy by the General Secretary of the 
CPSU CC Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech was a milestone in the advance- 
merit of our diplomatic service. It set concrete tasks, thereby infusing 
fresh energy into the stafT of our foreign policy service. 

One of these tasks is to establish and promote as wide-ranging and 
diversified relations as possible with all countries and bring the maximum 
number of people into this activity by acquainting them with the Soviet 
Union’s peace-loving policy. The international role of all fifteen consti¬ 
tuent republics of the USSR, and hence also of the RSFSR, the biggest 
of them, is gaining m importance. 

The 1986 conference I have mentioned, the 1987 conference of the fo¬ 
reign ministers of all the Union republics and the speech there by Eduard 
Shevardnadze, member of the CPSU CC Political Bureau and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, reaffirmed the important role of the 
Union republics in carrying forward and improving the Soviet Union’s 
foreign political and economic ties and .set them and their foreign Mi¬ 
nistries far-reaching tasks. This is precisely how we at the RSFSR Fo¬ 
reign Ministry perceive the significance of the two conferences. How tasks 
are fulfilled will largely depend on our own effort. And it is to be hoped 
that constructive meetings of this kind will take place regularly as 
decided. 


IN ACCORDANCE with the Constitution of the USSR, the Russian 
Federation, like any other Union Republic, has the right to establish 
relations and .sign treaties with other countries, exchange diplomatic 
and consular personnel and participate in international organisations. 
In line with the Soviet Constitution, the republics forming the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have entrusted the Union with matters re¬ 
lating to war and peace, the defence of the sovereignty, state frontiers 
and territory of the USSR, the organisation of tits defence, the leadership 
of its Armed Forces and its representation in international relations; 
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relations between the USSR and foreign countries as well as interna¬ 
tional organisations; the establishment of the general procedures and 
coordination of relations between the Union Republics and foreign coun¬ 
tries and international organisations. 

Inasmuch as the Constitutions of the RSFSR and the other Union 
Republics provide for extensive powers in the area of international rela¬ 
tions, Foreign Ministries were instituted in all the Union Republics to 
exercise them and coordinate the external activity of all republican agen¬ 
cies and organisations This reflected the growing international com¬ 
mitment of our country and, consequently, its constituent Republics. 

It is no secret that initially the Union Republics’ foreign minfstries 
proceeded timidly and on a very limited scale, many people regarding 
their formation as purely symbolic. This state of affairs resulted in large 
measure from the policy of the Foreign Ministry of the USSR, which de¬ 
voted little attention to its counterparts in the Union republics. For their 
part, the republics’ councils of Ministers sensing the lukewarm attitude 
of the Foreign Ministry of the USSR, failed at times to give proper at¬ 
tention to their foreign ministries. Yet this attitude was erroneous and 
even harmful, for it injured the country’s foreign political activity. Men¬ 
tion may be made of the fact that Union bodies failed to use the Union 
Republics’ very considerable potentialities of backing the foreign policy 
of the country by developing ties with foreign countries. 

From what the experience of the RSI'SR’s external contacts suggests, 
these useful ties can be appreciable, and 1 think their scope, trend and 
character directly depend above all else on the activity of the govern¬ 
ment and foreign ministry of the republic concerned. 


WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS of a foreign ministry? 

To begin with, we have noticed that the administrative divisions of 
many states (republics in the case of federal government, provinces, and 
so on) have ample powers to maintain a wide variety of foreign ties on 
their own provided these do not conflict with the overall foreign policy 
of the national government. Our Union Republics, including the RSFSR, 
enjoy similar powers under their Constitutions. This makes it possible 
to promote ties in the most diverse spheres between particular com¬ 
ponents of a state. Union republics in our ca.se, and the administrative 
divisions of other countries. Such ties, maintained with due regard to the 
special interests of the other side, are equal to complementing and ex¬ 
tending state-to-state relations and lending them concrete substance. To 
this end use is made of the potentialities and resources of the Union re¬ 
publics and the administrative divisions of foreign countries. 

The RSFSR has great potential in this respect, not least in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, as we know from practice. Rosvneshtorg, an amalgama¬ 
tion engaged in foreign economic operations and already running several 
trading firms, is progressively expanding its activity by drawing on the 
republic’s own internal resources. Foreign trade operations also involve 
various autonomous republics, territories and regions of the Russian 
Federation. 

Contacts which the RSFSR maintains with statesmen and politicians 
prominent in their countries, such as governors, prime ministers of states, 
heads of prefectures, and so on, also make it possible to conduct a poli¬ 
tical dialogue with them that helps reach greater mutual understanding 
and expand cooperation. 

The republic has yet to draw in adequate measure on its possibilities 
for mutually beneficial foreign relations in the cultural sphere in addi¬ 
tion to interstate agreements. These relations enable a wide range of en- 
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titles grouping actors, artists, writers and other creative people to join 
in international exchanges. The situation is similar with regard to direct 
contacts with higher educational institutions, in the educational sphere 
generally, in construction, environmental protection, the social security 
sphere, the activity of diverse social organisations. 

Here are some examples. 

Our country’s friendly sentiments for the peoples of the Socialist Fe- 
dcrai Republic of Yugoslavia are traditional and date back to history. 
No wonder there is a trend towards fostering not only the most diverse 
relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia but, within the fra¬ 
mework of these relations, various ties between constituent republics of 
the SFRY and the USSR. In the 1970s, the RSFSR began to hold Days of 
Culture. The heads of the gov'ernments of the Russian Federation, Ser¬ 
bia and Montenegro exchanged visits. 

The fresh winds of perestroika, which also spread to foreign policy, 
encouraged our Republic to search for new and more effective lies. 
Having explored both sides’ possibilities and their aspiration for friendly 
contacts, the Republic’s Foreign Ministry found it advisable to go further. 
We invited the Foreign Relations Committee Chairmen of Serbia and 
Montenegro to pay friendly visits. Talks held in Moscow led to mutual 
understanding on the need to widen the spectrum of contacts and ties. 
Originally there was an exchange of suggestions, and afterwards we 
moved on to the joint elaboration of likely lines of cooperation. In the end, 
during a visit by the Foreign Minister of the SRFSR to Serbia and Mon¬ 
tenegro, the two sides agreed on cooperation programmes for a period 
of three years. These programmes or, virtually, agreements, w^ere signed 
by the heads of government in Moscow in the case of Montenegro and 
in Belgrade in the case of Serbia. They cover cooperation in trade, the 
economy, science, technology, culture and other fields. It is the una¬ 
nimous opinion of the top leaderships of the Soviet Union and Yugosla¬ 
via that growing and varied cooperation between the two countries at 
the level of constituent republics contributes very tangibly to more 
lasting Soviet-Yugoslav relations. 

The RSFSR also maintains extensive and varied friendly ties (put on 
a treaty basis on the initiative of the Republic’s Foreign Minist’-y) with 
the Canadian provinces of Quebec and Alberta and the West German 
state of North Rhine-Westphalia. We recently established ties with Uttar 
Pradesh, India’s largest state, and are developing contacts with the 
Australian state of Victoria. 

There exist friendly ties between autonomous republics, territories 
and regions forming part of the Russian Federation, on the one hand, 
and corresponding administrative divisions of foreign countries, on the 
other. The Daghestan ASSR, for one, maintains diverse contacts with 
Yugoslavia’s Autonomous National District of Kosovo; Khabarovsk Ter¬ 
ritory and the Amur and Chita regions arc building up ties with China’s 
border provinces. Last June a delegation of the Chinese province of 
Liaoning led by the deputy Governor paid a visit to the Soviet Union at 
the invitation of the RSFSR Foreign Ministry resulting in the adoption 
of a programme for cooperation between RSFSR and Liaoning organisa¬ 
tions in various fields that is already being carried out. 

A very important form of cooperation is ties between several parts 
of the RSFSR—the Chelyabinsk, Astrakhan, Saratov and Orenburg rc- 

P ions as w'ell as the Tatar ASSR—and the Afghan provinces of Kabul, 
arah, Helrnand, Nangarhar and Saripul; the city of Moscow maintains 
patronage ties with Kabul. This patronage consists in assisting the fra¬ 
ternal Afghan people in laying power and water supply lines, delivering 
farm machinery and industrial equipment, transport vehicles, clothing, 
medicines and textbooks, educating young Afghans, admitting Afghan 
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children to Young Pioneers’ camps during summer holidays, and so on. 
Today this aid runs into millions of rubles. 

There are lively ties between the Far Eastern territories and regions 
of the RSFSR and Japan’s Hokkaido Prefecture. The recent period has 
seen an extension of ties between individual US stales—Alaska, Illinois, 
Iowa, Oregon—and various parts of the Russian Federation. There are 
other US states which arc interested in this. Contacts with the US Na¬ 
tional Governors’ Association, broken off in 1979 over developments in 
Afghanistan, have been rc-cstablished. 

The RSFSR has durable ties with the governors of administrative 
divisions of Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Turkey and with Vene¬ 
zuela’s Association for Municipal Cooperation. 

Ties with Japan’s National Council of Governors (NCG), also sus¬ 
pended over Afghanistan, are back to normal on the initiative of the 
RSFSR Foreign Ministry. Talks held in Moscow in August 1988 resulted 
in the tenth meeting sponsored by the Ministry. It brought together mem¬ 
bers of the NCG and the Executive Committee (EC) Chairman of terri¬ 
torial and regional Soviets of People’s Deputies of the USSR. The Japa¬ 
nese side was represented by the noted politician Zenko Suzuki, Chair¬ 
man of the NCG and Governor of Tokyo, and by the Governors or Vice- 
Governors of the Osaka, Kyoto, Hokkaido, Fukuoka, Okinawa, Yama- 
guchi, Kanagawa and Mie prefectures; the participants on the Soviet 
side were the heads of the Moscow, Leningrad, Novosibirsk,' Kiev, Minsk, 
Irkutsk, Odessa, Volgograd and Sakhalin Regional ECs, the Khabarovsk 
and Primorskij Krai ECs and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Buryat ASSR. 

The two sides openly discussed one another’s reports on the state of 
friendly tics between the Soviet Union and Japan, including ties at the 
regional level, and on ways and means of extending them. 

Both parties to the meeting spoke highly of its results. We answered 
the Japanese representatives’ questions about various aspects of our 
perestroika and the opportunities it provides for Japanese-Soviet relations. 
The very discussion of these relations was marked by the “spirit of pere¬ 
stroika", as the Japanese governors promptly pointed out, and made it 
possible to take a step towards better mutual understanding and the 
settlement of some concrete questions. Mikhail Gorbachev, speaking in 
Krasnoyarsk, described the meeting as a positive development in Soviet- 
Japanese relations. 

Every year business people and representatives of the local authori¬ 
ties and the general public of the Soviet Far East and Japan’s Hokkaido 
Prefecture meet in Khabarovsk and Sapporo to work for the extension 
of bilateral cooperation in various fields. These meetings are a new form 
of furthering Soviet-Japanese relations. The RSFSR Foreign Ministry 
seeks to use the opportunities which perestroika offers the authorities 
of the Federation’s autonomous republics, territories, regions and even 
cities. Thus, the heads of the authorities of Japan’s West Coast and our 
Far East as well as Eastern Siberia—the sister cities of these regions— 
meet every year. The meeting, whose Soviet sponsor is the Foreign Mi¬ 
nistry of the Russian Federation, arc becoming more and more popular 
in Japan and now involve the authorities of Japanese cities having no 
Soviet associates for the time being. They are an example of people-to- 
people diplomacy, which owes its rise to perestroika and which we use 
actively. 

There are similar developments in the case of those areas of the 
RSFSR that are the closest to the United Slates. The RSFSR Foreign 
Ministry helps establish friendly contacts between Magadan Region and 
Alaska. 
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Ties promoted by the republic’s Foreign Ministry encompass the 
Russian Federation’s legislative bodies as well. 

The Presidium of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet has established friendly 
relations with the Czech National Assembly and the legislators of Illinois, 
USA, and has contacts with Japanese and Australian MPs. Familiarisa¬ 
tion with the experience of the legislatures of other countries is bound 
to benefit the Supreme Soviet of the republic in this period of perestroika. 
At the same time, we are acquainting legislators of the local government 
bodies of socialist and capitalist countries with the experience of Soviet 
bodies and with our foreign policy. 

Great progress has been made in building up tics between the 
RSFSR and foreign countries at the city level. At present over 130 cities 
of our republic have ties with more than 200 sister cities of 
the world. Through them the RSFSR Council of Ministers helps the 
corresponding regional and city ECs of Soviets of People’s Deputies 
maintain friendly lies with foreign partners. These ties involve numerous 
inhabitants of Soviet and foreign cities and vary in character, of course. 
With the extension of the powers of the Union Republics, their ministries, 
centra! departments and local Soviets in the sphere- of foreign tics, a 
growing interest has lately been manifest in economic cooperation bet¬ 
ween cities and interchanges of scientific and technological experience 
relating to the municipal economy, environmental protection, and so on. 
Along with exchanges of various delegations, there is increasing prac¬ 
tical cooperation in the health services, tiie municipal economy, education, 
the solution of environmental problems, construction. Bilateral ties are 
coupled with collective meetings between cities of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion and, say, Finnish, Swedish or French sister cities. 

It should be pointed out that friendly ties between sister cities are 
ties between local government bodies and not public organisations, as 
they are occasionally made out to be. However, the public of the cities 
concerned is enabled to join in the implementation of these ties. 

I have cited only a few examples but I could mention many others, 
.‘'Uch as RSFSR Days abroad, exhibitions reflecting life in the Republic, 
business lies in agroindustrial production or contacts between scientists. 

The foreign ministries of the Union Republics can undoubtedly play 
a notable part in the promotion of diverse lies with other countries. The 
republics’ councils of ministers should allow the foreign ministries con¬ 
cerned a more active role in the solution of problems of the republics’ 
foreign economic lies. The foreign ministries of the republics can contri¬ 
bute much more than they do today to foreign ties in culture, science 
and technology at the level of sister cities. Currently the RSFSR Foreign 
Ministry handles various ties between the republic and its various parts, 
on the one hand, and 25 foreign countries, on the other. 

The foreign ministries of the republics are in a position to render the 
most varied assistance to the republic’s other ministries, central depart¬ 
ments, associations of creative workers and social organisations in the 
maintenance of direct foreign ties. This also applies to working out con¬ 
cepts of cooperation, information.on foreign countries, aid in establishing 
contacts with foreign partners, protection and representation of the in¬ 
terests of the republics’ organisations or citizens. 

The republics’ foreign ministries also perform special diplomatic fun¬ 
ctions, such as issuing passports for going abroad, granting Soviet citi¬ 
zenship and settling numerous consular matters. This work is gaining 
in volume, as is indicated by, for instance, the fact that the RSFSR Fo¬ 
reign Ministry issues over 180,000 such passports a year. The republics’ 
foreign ministries should do more to facilitate the stay of foreign con¬ 
sular representatives on our territory. 
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THE PROCESS OF IMPROVING relations between nationalities in 
our country provides the republics with new opportunities for foreign 
ties. The republics have been granted the right to conduct foreign eco¬ 
nomic operations on their own and are faced with major tasks in the 
area of foreign cultural relations. It used to be that without the authori¬ 
sation of Union bodies, no initiative in the sphere of foreign relations 
could be taken by the republics’ ministries of culture, ministries of higher 
education, state planning committees (in the case of scientific and techno¬ 
logical matters). State committees on physical culture and sports and 
other ministries and government agencies, though they commanded 
ample potential. This is no longer so. Surely a Union Republic Cannot 
harm the slate by maintaining mutually beneficial ties with foreign 
partners. 

The foreign ministries of the Union Republics still encounter many 
difficulties, as the 1987 conference of their heads pointed out. 

As I see it, one major problem is that the Union Republics’ councils 
of ministers fail at times to assign their foreign ministries the important 
role which they must play in their republics in order to properly perform 
their functions relating to foreign ties. The notion of having “little say” 
in foreign relations is still strong, and the habit of awaiting instructions 
from Moscow persists; in other words, not everyone appreciates the me¬ 
rits of an active republican foreign ministry. The republics’ councils of 
ministers quite often replace the foreign ministries concerned by other 
bodies where it is a question of foreign relations. 

Regrettably, even the USSR Foreign Ministry occasionally underesti¬ 
mates this important aspect of diplomatic work. The republics are still 
not given enough opportunities to study neighbouring countries and 
evolve key lines of Soviet policy towards them. The foreign ministry of 
a Union Republic is an agency entrusted with accomplishing various 
tasks at the Union and republican level, and the Union Foreign Ministry 
is obliged to lead it both by nature and in conformity with the Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR. Leadership in this case means not only supervising a 
republic’s work but giving it appropriate assignments in the same way 
as central Union-and-republican ministries do this with regard to their 
republican counterparts. 

In order to exercise initiative, the republics’ foreign ministries re¬ 
quire sound knowledge of the slate of affairs in their republics and the 
economic, cultural, political and other problems facing them. It is the¬ 
refore necessary, in my view, to bring foreign ministries in greater 
measure into the work of the presidiums of the councils of ministers. 

One big problem is that the Union Republics have little hard currency 
for the maintenance of foreign ties. The situation is improving now that 
the republics arc allowed direct access to foreign markets. It is there¬ 
fore essential to decree that part of the hard currency earnings of the 
republics shall be made available to the councils of ministers for the 
promotion of diverse external ties, including ties at the foreign ministry 
level. 

I would say that a situation where the staffs of the foreign ministries 
of the RSFSR and some other Union Republics plainly fall short of re¬ 
quirements, being merely “assigned” as it were in many cases, is an 
anachronism. They are occasionally misnamed “administrative” per¬ 
sonnel, yet these ministries do not administer anything, for by virtue 
of their functions they are creative entities, organisers of foreign 
ties at the republican level and generators of ideas. This multifaceted job 
necessitates a careful study of foreign countries and the international 
situation and a great deal of work to keep in touch with the republic’s 
ministries, departments and public organisations. Since Union republics 
are to be granted increasing powers, St is only natural that their Councils 
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of Ministers should have full-fledged Foreign Ministries so staffed as to 
cope with their difficult functions. 

1 wish to stress, however, that lately the Foreign Ministry of the 
USSR has been paying its republican counterparts much greater atten¬ 
tion than before. 

The 19th Party Conference’s resolution “On Relations Between Soviet 
Nationalities” speaks of the need of “extending the rights of Union re¬ 
publics and autonomous entities by delimiting the jurisdiction of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and that of the Soviet republics, by 
decentralising and transferring some government functions to local bo¬ 
dies, and emphasising their independence and responsibility in economic, 
social and cultural spheres, and in nature conservation”. The need to 
improve interethnic relations was also pointed out in the CPSU CC Ge¬ 
neral Secretary’s report to the July 1988 Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee. 


THE 19th PARTY CONFERENCE called for “the legislation on the 
Union and Autonomous republics, and autonomous regions and areas should 
be elaborated upon and updated... giving fuller definitions of their rights 
and duties”. It seems to me that in revising legislation, it is essential 
to clearly define the rights and duties of the Union republics in the 
sphere of foreign ties, specifying the powers of the Union government 
and the governments of the Union republics. This clarification would un¬ 
questionably stimulate the work of the republics’ foreign ministries. 

Growing efforts by the Russian Federation and other Union Republics 
and their Foreign Ministries in the area of foreign relations will also help 
improve interethnic relations in our country and consolidate the unity 
of all the peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


I t is only logical that our country’s foreign-policy activity last year was 
crowned with an outstanding event—the programme of a philosophical 
comprehension of the world and of practical measures in the name of 
civilisation was set forth by Mikhail Gorbachev in the United Nations 
on December 7. 

Profound qualitative changes have been effected in Soviet foreign po¬ 
licy. Most significant in these changes is new political thinking, rejection 
of dogmatism, and sober analysis, based on common sense, of what really 
helps to safeguard peace and security. As a result of this diverse acti¬ 
vity the threat of war has been pushed back, tensions have eased, and 
confrontation has decreased. 

The philosophy of peaceful coexistence has been filled with nev\; con¬ 
tent—we no longer look upon it as a “specific form of class .struggle”. 
The 19th Party Conference will always be associated in the history of Soviet 
foreign-policy thought with the democratic concept of a freedom of 
choice, according to which the policy of strength is unacceptable in any 
form and interference in the internal processes going on in other coun¬ 
tries, whether one likes them or not, or whether these countries are near 
or far, is inadmissible. 

Merely a few years ago verification of arms limitation was viewed in 
this country as nothing more than an “attempt to distract us from prac¬ 
tical actions”; openness was seen as “legalised espionage”; and the human 
rights issue, as “meddling in domestic affairs” and “an attempt to impose 
alien values on us”. But now verification is a major means—indispen¬ 
sable in conditions of real disarmament—of ensuring security; openness 
is a natural norm of relations between states, without which the “image 
of the enemy” stereotypes can hardly be overcome; and human rights, 
not only collective but also individual ones, are a sine qua non for estab¬ 
lishing rule of law in our state. 

To he sure, foreign policy is a reflection of domestic policy. Such 
changes in our approach to the world and to ourselves in this world 
would have been impossible, if the Party had not set out to democratise 
our entire life, if our thinking had not been unfettered by glasnost, and 
if Stalinism and its con.scquences had not been criticised. Our country 
has entered the fourth year of perestroika much renewed, with new laws 
guaranteeing broad democracy, the pluralism of opinions, and real so- 
cialist'parliamcntarism. Now we expect to have multi-candidate elections 
and a working, not just voting, parliament. 

At the General As.sembly session a quite concrete view of the future 
world, which is not just prognosticated by the Soviet Union, but which 
it wants to build together with other nations, was clearly expressed. 

In the area of politics we see the world as a single wholt, in whlich 
common human values and democratisation of international relations are 
the main criteria of progress. In such a world the principles of relations 
among the peoples will be the freedom of choice, and diversity of ways 
of social development of various countries. 
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In the area of arms and military policy this will be a world without 
nuclear, chemical and other weapons of mass destruction, while the ar¬ 
senal of conventional arms will be gradually decreasing; a world in 
which security will be guaranteed not by nuclear deterrence but by poli¬ 
tical and legal containment through international mechanisms. 

In the economic area there will be a more interdependent world eco¬ 
nomy, in which the division of labour, cooperation in the framework of 
fair economic relations, not deformed by artificial bans and sanctions, 
will be the basis of development for all states. The universal problem 
of development should be solved in all areas of world economic relations: 
North-South, East-West, South-South, South-East and East-East. 

In the cultural sphere there will be broad and close contacts among 
nations and people. It will be a world of diverse cultures, a world in 
which new humanism, free from the fetters of old thinking and cor¬ 
responding to the idea that man is the highest value, will take shape, a 
world in which human problems will be solved only in a humane way. 

Naturally, there is a long distance from visualising a future world 
and building it in practice. The Soviet Union has proposed that the work 
to that end be stepped up already this year. 

So what are the top-priority tasks facing mankind at the start of the 
year 1989? 

The process of nuclear disarmament started by the INF Treaty should 
be kept going at a high pace. Next is an agreement with the United Sta¬ 
tes on a 50 per cent cut in strategic offensive arms, naturally if the ABM 
Treaty is duly observed. The greater part of the way has already been 
passed at the talks on this question—many problems that seemed inso¬ 
luble have been solved. But there are problems to which no solution has 
been found so far, and if they arc not solved, the prospect of reaching an 
understanding will be bleak. The main among such unresolved problems 
is that of limiting sea-based cruise missiles. The Soviet Union has come 
up at the talks with detailed proposals on effective verification of limiting 
sea-based cruise missiles: we suggest inspection along the entire path— 
from the gate of the factory where they are manufactured to the place 
where they are loaded on ships (we have also proposed that the types of 
ships to be armed with such missiles be limited). So if there is a wish 
to solve the verification problem with regard to these missiles, there is 
a solution. The USSR is prepared for the most reliable verification. 

Another problem requiring a search for a mutually acceptable solution 
is how to formulate in a treaty what has been agreed upon during the 
Washington summit concerning compliance with the ABM Treaty. But in 
this case, too, solution is within reach. 

A 50 per cent cut in strategic offensive arms would open the way to 
a further reduction of nuclear arms and provide favourable conditions 
for progress also in other areas of disarmament talks. 

The second main area of strengthening security is the start of the 
talks on reducing conventional arms and armed forces in Europe. The 
Soviet Union is determined to achieve the earliest progress in this 
direction. 

The Soviet government has made a thorough analysis of the military- 
political situation and the balance of military forces, especially in Cen¬ 
tral Europe, and has arrived at the conclusion that the Soviet Union, and 
the Warsaw Treaty as a whole, could effect some measures unilaterally, 
not waiting until an agreement is reached on mutual reductions at fu¬ 
ture talks on the problem. This conclusion is consonant with the decision 
passed by the Warsaw Treaty countries on July 16-16, 1988, on the need 
to make their armed forces more defensive and also to bring their or¬ 
ganisational structure more in line with the defensive military doctrine 
these countries adopted jointly in May 1987. 
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Practical measures have been started to make our military policy 
defensive. Military personnel is being reduced as are armour and ar¬ 
tillery. Large combat units are being withdrawn from the (jDR, CSSR, 
Hungary. Our military presence in Mongolia has greatly shrunk. 

This clearly confirms that our words and deeds are not at variance 
and that the new defensive military doctrine is not reduced merely to 
more offensive tactics at the disarmament negotiations. 

In 1989 the drafting of the international convention on a complete 
ban on, and destruction of, chemical weapons can be completed. The 
year, which started with tlie Paris conference on strengthening the 1925 
Geneva protocol prohibiting the use of chemical weapons, cafi and 
should end in drafting a convention on their destruction. It would be a 
document history has never known. The convention would not only en¬ 
visage the complete liquidation of a whole type of mass destruction 
weapons, but also an all-embracing verification system should be de¬ 
vised. Apart from regular inspection of the sites announced by the signa¬ 
tories to the convention (chemical weapons depots, facilities for the ma¬ 
nufacture and destruction of these weapons, and civilian chemical plants 
producing chemicals for peaceful purposes, which arc specially registered 
according to their being jeopardising the purposes of the convention), 
principles of inspecting any place suspected of being used for pro¬ 
hibited activities are being formulated. The stage to which a request for 
such inspection would be addressed would have no riglit, under the 
convention, to decline. Incidentally, the idea of such inspections was first 
proposed by President of the United States George Bush in 1984. He 
called that convention on inspection an “open invitation”. The Soviet 
Union accepted that invitation. So it remains to formulate a correspond¬ 
ing article of the convention at multilateral talks. 

The speediest prohibition of nuclear tests is still an urgent task The 
continuing nuclear blasts have become the main anachronism of world 
politics, and the Soviet Union is prepared to end them at any time fol¬ 
lowing an appropriate agreement with the United States. Useful work 
has been done at the Soviet-American talks on limiting and ending the 
tests—an unprecedented joint experiment in verification has provided 
convincing proof that both sides possess the means of verification re¬ 
quired for compliance with the 1974 and 1976 treaties setting limits to 
nuclear arms testing and nuclear blasts for peaceful purposes. The stage 
of the talks on designing an appropriate verification procedure should 
be completed as soon as possible, so that the sides could go over to a 
further limitation of the yield of blasts and also of the number of under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions, the ultimate goal being to end them altogether. 

Useful work on banning the tests could also be done by the Confe¬ 
rence on Disarmament which could elaborate a multilateral system of 
verification of a complete and general ban on nuclear testing. An appro¬ 
priate draft treaty, submitted by the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, has long been on the Conference table. The draft treaty pro¬ 
vides for the strictest inspection. It is time the Conference began prac¬ 
tical work, at last, to get this treaty signed. 

In the new year major tasks lie ahead in ensuring non-proliferation of 
the most dangerous types of weapons. All these questions have been 
causing great concern of late. While the Soviet Union and the United 
States work together to limit, and ultimately end, their military rivalry, 
the scats of power confrontation cannot be allowed to emerge in other, 
perhaps still more explosive, regions of the world. There is enough evi¬ 
dence that the situation is not calm everywhere with regard to nuclear 
and chemical weapons and missiles used for their delivery. If no resolute 
measures are taken to neutralise these tendencies, the world may be 
pushed back to the state of dangerous instability. Naturally, the efforts 
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to prevent the spread of dangerous types of weapons should not hamper 
the growth of broad international cooperation in science and technology 
in areas like the peaceful uses of nuclear energy and chemistry and the 
exploration and use of outer space for peaceful purposes. On the con¬ 
trary, guaranteed non-proliferation of nuclear and chemical weapons, of 
missiles and missile technology, will offer even broader opportunities 
for greater cooperation among states in these areas. 

We have started to emerge from the self-imposed isolation in eco¬ 
nomic, environmental and humanitarian spheres. Speaking in New York, 
Mikhail Gorbachev said that the realities of the world today require the 
internationalisation of dialogue and the negotiations in these areas. 

No doubt, our actions on the interiiatnonal scene arc now linked closer 
than anywhere else with what is going on within our country. We want 
to lift the financial and bureaucratic restrictions that block the direct 
participation of our most different economic units in the world economic 
activities. In the humanitarian sphere the task is to improve criminal 
law, in particular, for the purpose of providing guarantees against per¬ 
secution of citizens for their political convictions or religious beliefs. 
There should be laws on the freedom of conscience, on glasnost, on public 
associations and organisations, and so on. The criminal law articles 
concerning capital punishment will also be revised. Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
statement on the measures being taken in our country to eliminate the 
problem of the so-called “refuseniks” has evoked a broad response in the 
world. 

The concept of openness in society contains an immense potential for 
perestroika. Precisely in this sphere the biggest problems have accumu¬ 
lated in the period of stagnation. Is it possible to tolerate the situation 
in which we still do not know how much is spent in our country on de¬ 
fence? For instance, how do these military expenditures affect our state 
budget deficit? 

Glasnost in the military-political area is making the first steps in this 
country. No Soviet data on the numerical strength of our army and on 
the amount of the arms we possess have been made public, though these 
data are widely mentioned abroad. 

This does not mean, of course, that we should publish information on 
how a ballistic missile is made or reveal the composition of armour used 
in tanks. But to conceal general data on the armed forces in the modern 
world, where there exist means of space reconnaissance, means to have 
secrets only from one’s own people. 

Only in an atmosphere of super-secrecy and absence of control 
by the country’s parliament could it happen that we manufactured 
twice as many medium- and shorter-range missiles as did the USA and 
thus ourselves contributed to the establishment of the second strategic 
front against the USSR in Europe. Or take this question. Why did we 
keep producing large amounts of chemical weapons for fifteen years af¬ 
ter the United States had ceased to manufacture them? Was this partly 
because the fact of our having such weapons was shrouded in secrecy? 
(We admitted possessing them only in 1987.) Didn’t we thus facilitate 
the adoption of the decision to develop binary chemical weapons in the 
USA? 

Meanwhile there is a most direct connection between the level of 
openness and democracy in decision-making, on the one hand, and pre¬ 
vention of mistakes in the area of military development and foreign po¬ 
licy, on the other. Evidently, open debate in the new Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR of questions concerning military development, including the 
military budget and current and planned defence programmes would be 

(Continued on page 130) 
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BBSWESS AND PERESHtOIKA 


“WINDOW OF OPPORTDNITIES" 
FOR SMALL TO MID SIZE FIRMS 


Shelley ZEIGER 


An American entrepreneur who has enjoyed careers as banker, whole- 
^saler, marketer, hotelier, and importer/exporter, I recall my consider¬ 
able enthusiasm about the possibility of US-USSR joint ventures as early 
as the spring of 1986, some six months after General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev unveiled his new economic agenda before the Gentral Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on October 15, 1985. 
The clarion call for change and challenge had been sounded, not only 
for giant international companies but for small-to-mid-size businesses like 
mine, Zeiger Enterprises, as well. 

Intimations of “radical restructuring” dubbed “Gorbanomics” by Bill 
Orr, a financial reporter for the ABA BANKING JOURNAL, reached 
Westerners, amazed to learn that Gorbachev himself equated his proposed 
reforms with a “revolution.” 

It is believed that the Soviet economy was the world’s second largest, 
though it might welt be overtaken by cash-rich Japan, and it was not a 
major player in foreign trade. Clearly there was motive for bold overtures 
and incentives. 


IN 1987, AMERICANS WELCOMED two new nouns into their vocabu¬ 
laries, and lexicographers struggled to keep pace as readers of English 
political, .social, cultural, and business publications demanded definitions 
for glasnost and perestroika, Russian words that seemed prelude to a new 
era of harmony between the world’s superpowers. 

Leonore Hauck, an editor of THE RANDOM HOUSE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, SECOND EDITION, UNABRIDGED, 
explained that her spring ’88 publication deadline permitted only the in¬ 
clusion of glasnost. A year’s end reprinting will provide perestroika as 
previewed here: 

“The program of political reform in the Soviet 

Union initiated by Mikhail Gorbachev in 1986. 

(lit. perestroika, rebuilding, reorganization)”. 

Gorbachev has signaled his commitment to this reorganization (which 
urges decentralization, recognition and respect for the market, and in¬ 
dividual as well as cooperative initiative) with the popular slogan: “There 
is no alternative.” 


Shelley M. Zeiger is an American businessman, head of the Zeiger Enterprises, 
Trenton, N. J., and a number of other firms. 
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As Chief Executive.Officer of Trenton, N. J.-based Shelmar Imports, 
Ltd., exclusive US importer of Russian handcrafted gifts and collectibles, 
I have conducted business with Soviet FTO’s (foreign trade organiza¬ 
tions) for 15 years. I have made over 20 trips to the USSR, some as the 
leader of trade delegations, and I am thus well aware of the tremendous 
resources available in this vast and wealthy nation of nearly 300 million 
people. 

Gorbachev’s resolve benefits our economy even as it benefits his. Here, 
at last, is our “window of opportunity,” though admittedly this “window” 
does not yield ready access. The creative joint venturer (or equity partner) 
doing business in the Soviet Union must construct clever equations that 
translate ruble profits into goods and services eventually convertible to 
foreign currency. 1 suspect that many pioneer joint venturers will be 
those who, like me, already market Soviet merchandise and/or services 
and those familiar with such executives. Others must be prepared to de¬ 
velop a market for Soviet products and services, and this requires a subt 
stantial investment in time and capital. 

My own interest in joint ventures with the Soviet Union is obviously 
self-serving, but it is also ideological and political. Thrice appointed to 
ISAS 14, the Industry Sector Advisory Comittee on Small and Minority 
Businesses for Trade and Policy Matters within the US Department of 
Commerce; a member of the US-USSR Trade and Economic Council since 
1978; I was recenty honored by the Mercer County Chamber of Commerce 
as “Citizen of the Year”, in part for seeking commercial opportunities for 
my “offspring”: sister cities Trenton and Lenin District, Moscow. 

Guest speaker at the Chamber’s annual banquet last March 3 was 
Soviet Ambassador to the U-S Yuri Dubinin, who championed economic re¬ 
form, cooperation, and international stability. 

Another distinguished guest, N. J. Governor Thomas H. Kean, de¬ 
clared: “Relations between the US and the Soviet Union have improved 
recently, and that is a welcome development. It is in our mutual interest 
to increase trade and cultural exchanges between our two countries. In the 
end, this will foster friendship and increase the chances for peace.” 

Key here is the concept that economic interdependence encourages 
global comity, and if my income derives from commercial endeavor-cum- 
peace initiative, I will be profoundly gratified. 


ON APRIL 12, 1988, my partner Louis Piancone and I opened the 
first operative US-USSR joint venture, selling American pizza by the pie 
and by the slice (over 200,000 in four months) for rubles and valyuta 
from a computerized van in Moscow. 

Our initial investment in equipment, foodstuffs, and shipping (over¬ 
seas to Finland and overland to the Soviet capital) was impressive. Con¬ 
sumer reaction was unknown, and we had no guarantee that our food- 
preservation techniques were adequate for “the long haul.” Foreign dry 
and refrigerated storage facilities provided by Dialog, our joint-venture 
partner, had not been examined by us prior to the March 11 ship date. 

In Helsinki, the truck that was to tow our proud 36XH-foot mobile 
unit was discovered with its batteries dead. This initial hurdle surmoun¬ 
ted, we made the journey via Leningrad to Moscow, where we awaited 
licensing approvals, confronted and dealt with unfamiliar electrical outr 
lets and water-hose couplings, met and trained our 10-12 Soviet em¬ 
ployees, and prepared for gala ribbon-cutting ceremonies. We served our 
first customer at noon and sold until 11 p. m., and we have continued 
to please the palates of Muscovites and tourists ever since. 

3 * 
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The joint vt'iiture originated as a three-month trial. Us popularity 
has convinced us to continue although at the time of this writing, we 
are not sore what the eventual format of the business will be. 

Currently projected by Zeiger Enterprises are 20 pizza and other 
fast-food eateries in such cities as Brest, Minsk, and Kiev, in addition 
to Moscow and Leningrad. 

In July 1988, an agreement was signed for a variety of joint ventures 
in the Georgian capital of Tbilisi, with a number in the food and hospital¬ 
ity industries. 

A protocol for joint venture with the Brest Souvenir Factory in Byelo¬ 
russia, one of the oldest handicrafts plants in the Soviet Onion' was 
signed in October 1987. 

And a cafe, named Ostozhenka-Trenton in honor of the sister cities, 
will debut its two dining rooms (one charging rubles, the other valyuta) 
across from the world-famous Pushkin Museum and outdoor baths in Le¬ 
nin District, Moscow, in early 1989. Our partner here is the Lenin District 
Restaurant Trust. . 

My new company. Prospect International Corp. (PNC) already assists 
other Americans eager to participate in perestroika through joint ven¬ 
tures. 


WE SMALL TO MID-SIZE US BUSINESSES, like subcompact cars, 
boast maneuverability and quick response, well-suited to the vertiginous 
market. And whereas 1 do not downplay the importance of the scope of 
a deal, it is interesting to note that while industrial giants like RJR 
Nabisco and Eastman Kodak were constrained to form a consortium to 
genepate a US-USSR trade agreement that will allow its members to 
effect joint ventures, my USSO Food International advanced from protocol 
to operative joint venture in just two months. 

As a neophyte joint venturer, the most serious impediment encountered 
has been communication, and to be honest, the problem lies not within my 
own organization, modest in scale, but with my foreign partners and 
partners-to-be. 

Soviet indifference to, avoidance of, or inability to access a vital 
support network of sophisticated telephone systems, telexes, and faxes, 
can strain relationships and threaten the health of the hardiest commercial 
arrangement. I have occasionally waited up to four days to receive infor¬ 
mation related'to deliveries or data vital to decision-making. The time 
difference between the two countries is not the problem; busy circuits fre¬ 
quently are. 

As a small businessman, I have a modest capital base and finite time 
in which to accomplish objectives. It is therefore critical that our Soviet 
partners help us by identifying marketable products and making these 
available to us for rubles even if they are sold for foreign currency. Alt¬ 
hough such linkage would reduce foreign-currency income, it would spur 
the growth of new joint ventures and thus the Soviet economy. 

A file of Soviet industries with product lines available for import/ex¬ 
port should be offered all aspiring joint venturers, who would, in turn, 
prepare a reciprocal listing. Maintaining such a resource bank would 
benefit the partner in search of Soviet goods for countertrade, thus ex¬ 
pediting profit taking. It would also diminish the foreign partner’s need 
to sell for hard currency within the Soviet Union, and this would soothe 
irritated Soviet consumers who are denied Western goods sold only for 
hard currency on certain days as is our Astro pizza. Their vocal resent¬ 
ment presents a significant public-relations hurdle for perestoika. 

Four months into my first joint venture, 1 am still uncertain as to how 
this 20th-century alchemist will transmute his rubles into “gold,” and 1 
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am one of the privileged few already selling Soviet products. Luckily, I 
am optimistic by nature and confident that collectively we can succeed. 

What clay is to the sculptor, a new business is to me. This explains, 
the extraordinary appeal of the US-USSR joint venture, in which I am 
invited to contribute to the structure of the entity (to guide, manage, and 
market it), share risks, and reap rewards. Pre-perestroika, I had no say 
in decisions about products, hours, wages, prices, advertising, etc. General¬ 
ly speaking, the entrepreneurial spirit of capitalism involves participation 
rather than observation, and it is this active and creative role that I covet. 

Decentralization of the massive Soviet bureaucracy allows republics, 
regions, municipalities, cooperatives, and individuals to operate businesses, 
and it is within this newly expanded framework that incentive battles 
inexperience to win an improved material quality of life. 


TWO ANECDOTES from my own recent experience conducting 
business with a country in the throes of economic reform and as a Joint 
venturer with the USSR are, 1 think, worth examination here. 

In my role as chairman of Shelmar Imports, I ordered merchandise 
from the Ukraine for sale in America during the Easter ’88 season. Con¬ 
siderable monies were spent to advertise and publicize these appealing 
novelties, soon to join our impressive inventory. 

Unfortunately, the Easter gifts did not arrive at our Trenton, N. 
warehouse until August. In addition to the financial loss sustained, there 
was also a loss of consumer confidence as retailers nationwide were told 
that we simply could not fill their orders. Now the holiday products are 
stored for Easter ’89, and we pay interest costs for purchases that should 
already have been translated into dollar profits. 

Our order was placed with Novoexport, the foreign trade organization 
which, until recently, represented the Ukraine. Now the Ukraine has its 
own sales organization, and communications among interested parties 
suffered during this transitional period, creating a hardship for Shelmar. 

Another incident illustrating faulty communication on the part of the 
new Soviet joint-venture partner involves the Brest Souvenir Factory, 
which developed a new line of nesting dolls for avid US collectors. Shel¬ 
mar promoted these enchanting matryoshki in its colorful 1988 catalogue, 
at trade shows nationwide, and in press releases. We anticipated shipment 
during the first quarter of the year, and the close, enthusiastic coopera¬ 
tion of the factory manager encouraged optimism. 

However, due to an error originating at Moscow’s Bank of Foreign 
Trade, in receipt of my letter of credit, the goods were detained at the 
pier in Leningrad. 

Had Shelmar received the dolls by mid-May, we would already have 
sold 80 percent and have been positioned to sell the next shipment as 
reorders. 

Now a September arrival will fill initial orders, and we will probably 
miss a Christmas-season reorder. This creates an inventory backlog With 
its attendant costs and results in decreased profits. 

All this because a banker in Leningrad neglected to call a banker in 
Moscow or telex my banker in the US. 

It is essential to eliminate such mistakes if Western investors are to 
be wooed and won. Meanwhile perestroika potential will continue to attract 
those with vision, foresight, and patience, who wish to savor the thrill of 
economic resurgence. 
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TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS, joint-venture partners must have parallel 
goals in terms of profits, product, marketing, production, and supply; trust 
in each other’s judgment and integrity; and a shared fund of information 
relevant to the economy, the product market, and the product itself. If this 
sounds trite, I apologize. There is no magic formula, but the obvious is 
not necessarily easy. Cynics may question the outcome of Gorbachev’s 
“revolution,” exhorting us to remember history—Vladimir Lenin’s New 
Economic Politics of 1921 and Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of tselina —but I 
believe that past failures should not be used to predict the future. 

I claim no unique psychic powers, but a confirmed speculator counts 
on his or her gut instincts quite a bit, and I prophesy that by the* year 
2000, we will witness a Soviet economy that is financially self-sustaining, 
independent of government subsidy. Prosperity will depend on individual 
efforts and productivity. Such change will not come quickly or without 
conflict at home or abroad. I foresee frustration internally and bilaterally. 

Each of the 15 republics is now quasi-autonomous in its decision-mak¬ 
ing, thinking, and financing. "Limited decentralization” is the term that 
I would use to describe the Soviet economy in 1988. Newly empowered re¬ 
publics and fledgling enterprises must learn rules that govern international 
trade, including the “law” of supply and demand, scheduling, and methods 
of seeking and selecting partners and markets for our products and 
projects. 

Misjudgments and miscalculations are inevitable, but I am convinced 
that joint venturers who are committed and persevering will triumph. The 
United States and the Soviet Union are vast markets which favor growth 
through exchange. Even now there is a synergy at work between the two 
nations that 1 find exhilarating. We complement each other, and 1 suspect 
that eventually we can satisfy our own needs and those of the Third 
World as well! 

During my most recent trips to the USSR last spring and summer, 

I met a number of Soviet entrepreneurs eager to conduct business with 
the US in a joint venture that would involve selling to other countries (in 
Africa or Asia) as well. Such an ambitious plan would strengthen the 
joint venture and assist other less-advantaged nations, now united by 
mutual economic goals. 

The deputy mayor of Tbilisi and 1 agreed that we could not only mar¬ 
ket our products and services in Soviet Georgia but in neighboring coun¬ 
tries in the Middle East and Africa too. 

I spoke earlier of Russian words now part of the English language. 
In a report from Moscow published in THE NEW YORK TIMES, Bill 
Keller informs readers that a thriving vocabulary exchange is now 
underway between the US and the Soviet Union. Keller asserts that the 
heaviest concentration of American words exported are in business and 
economics. He writes: 

Thus the new world of Communism is populated 

by ‘biznessmeni’ in search of ‘sponsor!’ to 

help finansirovat’ their ‘kooperativi.’ The 

ultimate ambition of the Soviet ‘menedzher’ 

is to organize a ‘dzhoint venchur’ with 

Western ‘partnyori,’ who will contribute 

Western ‘tekhnologiya’—especially ‘kompyu- 

teri’—and that mysterious ingredient lately / 

described here as ‘no-khow.’ 


Since speech is essential to thought, this linguistic cross-poiiination 
seems most promising. 
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SOME JOINT VENTURES develop through bilateral scientific/techni¬ 
cal expositions and symposia sponsored by government or private, non-, 
profit institutions. These evolve more slowly than strictly commercial' 
transactions because they are an offshoot of intellectual inquiry. 

In October 1987, I led a 22-member delegation of hydrologists and 
drillers from the 12,000-member, Dublin, Ohio-based National Water Well 
Association on a 10-day fact-finding mission to Moscow and Leningrad. 
The focus was ground-water development and protection. 

Constructive dialogues with Soviet counterparts led to the planning 
of a July 1989 USSR/NWWA joint conference on hydrology in Moscow. 

By July 1988, it had already been received well over 100 responses 
from members eager to attend, and a tentative schedule of 21 papers to 
be delivered by American delegates had been disseminated. 

1 believe that American exhibitors, entrepreneurs eager to engage in 
joint ventures, will find an opportunity to establish bilateral businesses 
at this time. Certainly, Americans could sell to Soviets, but they might 
also enter into a partnership in which some machinery components could 
be manufactured 'in the USSR for eventual as.sembly in that country. 

This is a most heartening example of American-Soviet cooperation— 
ecological and commercial. Here we are united in a common struggle aga¬ 
inst contamination of Earth’s most precious natural resource. 

In July 1988, 1 joined three other real-estate developers chosen by the 
US Department of Housing and Urban Development to travel to the So¬ 
viet Union where we would identify housing projects similar to our own. 
This trip was just one phase of an ambitious three-year schedule of visits 
and exchanges under the auspices of HUD and its Soviet counterpart, 
Gosstroy, the State Committee for Construction. 

Project 1.3, as it is called, is concerned with determining efficient 
methods of rehabilitating and preserving residential and public buildings. 
Cost, design, technology, construction methods, and environmental as 
well as social factors are studied. 

My Trenton project, Clinton Park, was paired with a group of histori¬ 
cally significant structures in the oldest district of Tbilisi, and similarities 
can teach us much aesthetically, functionally, and financially. 

Construction is an integral part of the joint-venture program as ac¬ 
commodations must be made available to foreign entrepreneurs abroad. 
Tbilisi suffers a hotel deficit and is eager to see growth here. 

An increase in construction and renovation is certain as General Se¬ 
cretary Gorbachev has promised all Soviet citizens adequate living space 
by the dawn of the new century. 

I hope that Project 1.3 eventually facilitates bilateral building projects, 
and this includes the possibility of Soviet investment in US real estate in 
addition to American investment in the Soviet Union. 


THE US AND THE USSR have truly embarked on a "Great Adven¬ 
ture,” which just happens to be the name of a well-known amusement 
park in the Trenton area. This seems apt, as we can expect to encounter 
all the highs and lows of a roller-coaster trip, and the seductive lure of 
a safari drive. Notable is a ride called Enterprise. Here, I’m told, one 
spins around upside down in a little car. The park representative with 
whom I spoke declined to speculate about the name. “The rides just come 
to us with the names on them,” he explained. 

"Good, then I can decide for myself,” I told him, pleased. 

I needn’t provide my interpretation for perestroika participants, too 
clever and imaginative to hear me recite the obvious. Suffice it to say that 
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What Kind of a United Market? 


Georgi VELYAMINOV 

I t is common knowledge that both in the case of a planned economy, 
until recently identified with none but the socialist economy, and under 
the market system proper to capitalist countries, large-lot production is 
particularly effective and profitable. But mass production can function 
normally only provided it supplies the mass consumer. And while a 
planned economy can dispense with linking production to consumption 
directly through the'market and this constitutes its weak point, the strong 
point of a market economy is that production is dictated by consumpion. 
It follows that the higher the capacity of the market, the greater the pos¬ 
sibilities of carrying on large-lot and hence particularly effective, inexpen¬ 
sive and profitable production. 

This has made the creation of single, integrated markets varying in 
form and scale a sign of the times. Under today’s conditions, economic 
self-isolation, with industry and agriculture geared to supplying solely 
the national market, spells stagnation and loss of the economy’s competi¬ 
tive capacity, with all ensuing consequences. By contrast, access to an in¬ 
tegrated multinational market provides substantial economic benefits that 
may in a sense be even more important to small countries with their 
limited home markets. 

The foregoing fully applies also to socialist economic integration. The 
need to create a single market of socialist countries is gaining in urgency 
as these restructure their national economics by making greater use of 
the advantages of the market, khozraschet and self-financing. As far as 
the CMEA countries are concerned, this is an important foreign political 
task now. Decisions of the 43rd (extraordinary) and 44th sessions of the 
CMEA defined it as a general guideline for the member states concerned. 
But what kind of single market can and should we speak about? 

MODELS OF SINGLE MARKETS 

The concept of a single (common) market may be interpreted both 
broadly and narrowly. A single market in the narrow sense implies more 
or less free goods turnover on the territory of member states. This can be 
brought about by creating a so-called free-trade area, that is, an associa¬ 
tion of states carrying on duty-free trade among themselves under a re¬ 
gime unrestricted by present quantitative and value quotas for both ex¬ 
ports and imports. By creating a free-trade area, the member states re¬ 
move customs tariff and quota barriers between themselves while preserv¬ 
ing national tariffs and other means of regulating trade with third coun¬ 
tries. 

The first notable instance of a free-trade area in Western Europe is 
the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), formed by Britain, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal and Switzerland in 1960 and joined 

Georgi Velyaminov, D. Sc. (Law), is a leading researcher at the All-Union Research 
institute of Foreign Economic Relations under the State Foreign Economic Commission 
of the USSR Council of Ministers. 
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by Iceland and Finland later on, with Britain, Denmark and Portugal 
subsequently joining the EEC. 

A free-trade area as a pre-integrational form does not necessarily re¬ 
quire complete freedom of conversion for national currencies although 
guaranteeing the free movement of goods within the area calls for at least 
the introduction of real, variable national currency exchange rates for the 
member states. Otherwise the system would fail to produce an adequate 
effect and would clear the decks for currency speculation. 

In a free-trade area, it may be possible to continue for a time regulat¬ 
ing the reciprocal flow of goods by licencing and quota-setting. However, 
such regulation has to be as liberal and mutually acceptable as possible, 
or the free trade area may remain purely nominal. 

A customs union may serve as a more effective form of single market 
(in the narrow sense of the term, that is, only for goods turnover). 

In this instance the member countries not only eliminate all tariff 
barriers but agree a single, common customs tariff for trade with third 
countries. Member countries introduce this common tariff stage by stage, 
gradually bringing their national tariffs closer to it. At the final stage, 
they remove customs barriers to the flow of goods. They gradually and 
inevitably proceed to implement a common trade and tariff policy towards 
third countries. A customs union enables the member countries to draw 
their economies much closer together and lay the groundwork for an in¬ 
tegrated economic system. This is one of the intcgrational measures 
adopted within the EEC. Economic integration in the case of market eco¬ 
nomy countries would be practically impossible without such a union. 

And now for a single (common) market in the broad sense of the 
term. To create such a market is to ensure, not only free goods turnover 
between members, but also free movement of capital (common credit, 
stock, investment and monetary markets); free movement of labour, which 
implies closer links between and equal operation of social guarantees and 
rights; a common social policy; a common taxation and pricing policy (at 
present domestic prices are also regulated in capitalist countries); a com¬ 
mon economic policy and regulation in the agrarian sector, the power in¬ 
dustry and other key economic fields; common regulation of the growth of 
infrastructures and means of ensuring the functioning of the united 
market (transport, standardisation, protecting intellectual property, stat¬ 
istics, economic forecasting and planning, regulating environmental pro¬ 
tection, the insurance system, the possibilities of setting up joint ventures, 
and so on). 

A single market in the broad sense for market economy countries ulti¬ 
mately implies the complete integration of their national economies to form 
a single, economically effective complex or union. This necessarily and 
logically leads to political integration. A graphic case in point is the EEC. 

CONDITIONS AND LIKELY FORMS OF CREATING A. SINGLE 
MARKET OF SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 

Formation of a single market by the Socialist countries has its own 
specific features. 

All socialist countries, along with applying elements of a market 
mechanism, use planned economic regulation on a more or less large 
scale. Hence the models of a single market existing in market economy 
countries cannot be used automatically in socialist countries. It is 
necessary to work out a complex balance between the use of market 
means and that of plan means. The problem is compounded by differences 
between planning and market mechanisms in various countries as well as 
by distinctions in industrial levels, living standards, and so on. 
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Besides, the majority of socialist countries, including the Soviet Union, 
still lack a developed wholesale market. Truly large-scale direct produc¬ 
tion and trading ties with foreign partners are impossible without direct 
market ties inside the country. This is why the establishment of a united 
international market must be preceded as far as possible by the creation 
of developed domestic wholesale markets. 

A completed single market of the EEC countries is to become a reality 
in 1992, or 37 years after the drafting of the Treaty of Rome began in 
1955 (the treaty was signed in 1957). In view of, among other things, the 
circumstances noted above, we can hardly expect a comprehensive ^single 
market of socialist countries to be brought into being much faster than 
that, through something of a leap. 

The existing organisational mechanism in the form of the CMEA 
could .serve as a positive starting factor. We must admit, however, that 
notwithstanding the integrational tasks set to the CMEA in the early 
1970s, the member countries have so far made little headway in this 
direction. Let us see why. 

The road to integration leads, as in the case of a market economy, 
through a common market. By the same token, it is hard even in a strictly 
planned economy to achieve complete economic integration in the absence 
of a common plan. Now the experience of the CMEA has shown that co¬ 
operation in planning has not gone beyond coordinating natjonal economic 
plans—a coordination that, moreover, is not strictly binding. Besides, the 
CMEA cooperation mechanism took shape from the outset as chiefly^a coor¬ 
dinating and not a regulating mechanism. While recommendations 
approved by CMEA bodies are legally binding on member countries, 
many of them contain loosely binding formulations. As for the proportion 
of recommendations, it is relatively small compared with the total of 
optional decisions made by CMEA bodies. 

Setting up a full-fledged single market of socialist countries in the 
broad sense can therefore be considered feasible only as a fairly remote 
ultimate goal to which we must advance stage by stage. 

As the choice between a rigidly planned economy and a reasonably 
liberalised market economy is in favour of the latter, although planning 
retains considerable influence on the economy, the pace of moving on 
from stage to stage, towards creating both developed national markets 
and a single market, must obviously be directly proportional to the pace 
of replacing rigid plan levers by a self-regulating mechanism, 

A first step towards a signle market could be taken by creating a free- 
trade area. We must remember, however, that it is not customs tariffs 
that so far have served as the decisive regulating foreign trade instru¬ 
ment in use between socialist countries but preset quantitative and value 
quotas for exports and imports. It is obviously a liberalisation of quota- 
setting that must become in the circumstances the principal method of 
creating a free-trade area. 

The fact that tariff instruments are not fully used in trade between 
socialist countries is positive from the point of view of creating a single 
market, whose formation it facilitates since it does not require any steps 
to do away with tariff barriers. It would be advisable to perpetuate this 
situation by treaty so as to ensure that with the increasing application 
of customs tariffs by individual socialist countries as a means of regulat¬ 
ing their foreign trading relations these tariffs are not used from the first 
in trade between socialist countries of the free-trade area. This would 
.provide from the outset one of the two components of such "an area (re- 
imoving tariff barriers), and the other task would then be to proceed 
gradually to the liberalisation and abolition of quotas, that is, to the 
^second component of a free-trade area. 

Quota-setting could be liberalised stage by stage, namely, by 
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— each country establishing for every one of the other member states 
import and export quotas for a wider range of commodities than is 
currently the case; 

— each country introducing quotas and open licences for a definite 
range of commodities for all member countries,—without breakdown by 
countries; 

— each country allowing its enterprises export quotas on a competi¬ 
tive basis (provided domestic wholesale trade is adequately developed); 

— gradually abolishing quotas for definite groups of commodities in 
trade between countries of the free-trade area. 

It is essential not only to declare these measures but to specify by all 
means the time limits and commodities involved. The proposed measures 
for introducing free trade, the stages of its introduction, and so on, should 
therefore be the object of a special international agreement. 

Harmonising the development of a free trade area with the allocation 
of funds guaranteeing its functioning is a complicated problem. This, too, 
should be the object of an international agreement. 

First, creating a free-trade area will require the consistent liberalisa¬ 
tion of currency circulation. 

Second, it will be necessary to use one currency—possibly the transferr- 
able ruble—as a means of payment and to gradually introduce (in coordi¬ 
nation with the liberalisation of quota setting) the convertibility of this 
initial means of payment into the national currencies of member countries 
and into freely convertible currency. Along with this, use could be made 
of mutually convertible national currencies. 

Subsequently, as the free-trade area of socialist countries begins func¬ 
tioning, talks could be staCted with the West on merging this area and 
the existing West European free-trade area for exchanges of industrial 
goods and on establishing a single European area that would form a solid 
component of the foundations of a common European home. The system 
might include on definite terms interested non-European countries. 

The Soviet Union and some other socialist countries plan to make 
customs tariffs more effective as a means of regulating the flow of goods. 
The countries concerned would do well to closely cooperate from the outset 
in order to ensure the greatest possible or oven the complete uniformity 
of national tariff rates. In the event of different rates being adopted by 
countries, agreement should be reached on a phased advance to a preset 
common rate. In this way a common tariff would be evolved and a cus¬ 
toms union formed. The gradual effort to bring customs rates closer 
together could go on parallel to creating a free-trade area. 

We consider it feasible for the various countries to take a flexible 
approach to sharing in an agreement on a single market. Should some 
countries not be prepared to join it, it would be desirable to work out the 
terms of their possible adherence later on or of their joining the agreement 
on special terms. 

A free-trade area and a customs union would make possible the forma¬ 
tion of a single market in the narrow sense only, that is, a market for 
freer goods turnover. The task of creating a truly integrated and econo¬ 
mically profitable united market in the broad sense is far more difficult 
and will take much longer to accomplish. This should be done, as we see 
it, in close coordination with, and with due regard to, the experience of 
forming a free-trade area and a customs union and, more important still, 
in step with progress in economic market reforms in various socialist 
countries. 

Ndvertheiess, it is desirable that the signatories to an international 
agreement on establishing a single market (in the form of a free-trade 
area and a customs union), would assume firm fundamental and possibly 
some specific obligations to create a comprehensive integrated single 
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market, and second, that they should agree an effective mechanism for 
the preparation and implementation of phased measures with a view to 
gradually forming such a market. 

SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 

The experience of socialist economic integration, on the one hand, and 
that of West European integration, on the other, warrants some theoreti¬ 
cal comments. 

First, hardly anyone doubts that programme-declaring documents vdiich 
mostly contain statements of the member countries’ intentions are less 
effective than agreements stipulating in advance for concrete obligations 
to carry out the projected measures and specifying the stages and precise 
time limits of their implementation. 

Second, experience has shown that the EEC mechanism of making in 
the course of integration necessary binding decisions in the absence of 
consensus is reasonably effective. The need for consensus is admittedly 
argued for in terms of theory by referring to the international legal prin¬ 
ciple of respecting state sovereignty in its orthodox sense, that is, as in¬ 
divisible and inalienable. 

Yet there is also a different approach to the conception of sovereignty. 
It is reflected in the Helsinki Final Act, which treats sovereignty as a set 
of rights proper to and encompassed by it. The act states that these in¬ 
clude the right of every state to juridical equality, territorial integrity, 
freedom and political independence. And it is obvious that each of these 
rights as well as other sovereign rights exist also separately and indepen¬ 
dently. It follows that sovereignty is a composite, divisible concept and 
that various components of sovereign rights can be limited or alienated. 
What is meant is, of course, limitation according to international law, 
which envisages unfailing respect for state sovereignty, primarily in the 
sense that all restriction of sovereignty without the consent of the state 
concerned is unlawful. Incidentally, this concept is reflected in the postwar 
constitutions of some West European countries. 

We know from experience that where international relations are well 
developed there can be no inalienable or indivisible sovereign rights. 
Virtually every international agreement binding on the signatories imposes 
certain restrictions on sovereign rights. For a state to commit itself by 
treaty, say, to allow transit through its territory or supervision of the im¬ 
plementation of disarmament measures on its soil is to accept a certain 
limitation of its sovereign rights. Participation in international organisa¬ 
tions may mean relinquishing some sovereign rights. Addressing the 43rd 
Session of the UN General Assembly, Eduard Shevardnadze, head of the 
Soviet delegation, said that “interdependence in an interconnected 
world increasingly dictates delegating part of our national prerogatives 
to this international organisation. This is virtually happening already". 

The divisibility and alienability of sovereign rights is a reality. The 
international legal principle of respecting state sovereignty, which un¬ 
questionably retains its vast significance, does not imply negating 
this fact but guaranteeing under international law that divisibility 
and alienability in this sense will depend solely on the consent of 
the sovereign state concerned, that is, on respect for its sovereignty. 
Another guarantee of adherence to this principle is that alienation (de¬ 
legation) of particular sovereign rights (prerogatives) will not be irrever¬ 
sible. In practice, this means fulfilling the conditions of setting definite 
time limits to alienation, of the right to withdraw from relevant treaties, 
international organisations, and so forth. 

Hence a mechanism agreed by the countries concerned for adopting 
decisions by a simple or qualified majority of votes on matters that are 
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not fundamental nor affect state interests can serve as an effective means 
of forming an integrated state-to-state economic (and, given the consent 
of the sides, also a political) complex, as the experience of the EEC, for 
one, has shown. Why is this important now? It will be recalled that CMEA 
bodies make decisions only with the consent of all those members in¬ 
terested in the given aspect of cooperation. The CMEA Charter does not 
provide in any circumstances for decisions by a majority. 

This method, based on unanimity among the parties concerned, 
justified itself for many years, when decisions were passed on major ques¬ 
tions of state importance. But this method presents a danger that under¬ 
standing can be reached on a minimum of what is possible, because some 
participants in cooperation are insufficiently or little interested in it. 

To ensure stability of the process of building a joint market of the 
socialist countries, it seems useful to make provisions that, as distinct 
from the CMEA mechanism, decisions would be passed by a simple or 
qualified majority on a limited number of problems which require urgent 
solution. 

There can hardly be steady progress in building a joint market as long 
as the principle of unanimity in dicision-making on all questions, in¬ 
cluding minor ones, is universally applied. In the conditions of democratic 
regulation of international relations this method does help to break the 
deadlocks which may come up in the course of building integrating com¬ 
munities. 

To be sure, a new mechanism of decision-making based on majority 
voting should provide all the necessary legal guarantees and be used 
within limits strictly specified by all parties beforehand. The right to 
withdraw from the organisation should always remain the chief legal 
guarantee. Incidentally, many of the accusations leveled at the EEC, to 
the effect that it infringes on the sovereignty of members (through deci¬ 
sions adopted by a majority), are often exaggerated. The record of the 
EEC indicates that all really important decisions on major integrational 
measures are passed on the principle of consensus, and there have been 
numerous crisis situations in EEC history where consensus was achieved 
with great difficulty. An integrational alliance’s mechanism for making 
decisions by a majority of votes owes its fundamental significance to the 
fact that it enables the alliance to settle everyday problems without delay 
and to prevent crisis situations over problems of lesser importance. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that the sooner detailed organisational 
proposals are worked out for creating a single market of socialist coun¬ 
tries, the sooner we are likely to witness the adoption of relevant interna¬ 
tional decisions and actual progress towards accomplishing this in¬ 
creasingly urgent task. 
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T he emergence of global dangers to civilisation signalled mankind’s 
entry into the epoch of survival, which prompts the need to elaborate 
a global response, that is, the world’s common strategy for overcoming 
these dangers. In this context definite corrections must also be made in 
our approach to international cooperation in the area of human rights. 

Security in the humanitarian sphere, in particular, in what concerns 
human rights, is, essentially, as Mikhail Gorbachev put it, in recognising 
the axiom that a world where human rights are trampled cannot be safe. 
Considering the interrelationships of the world, this formula is universal 
with regard both to other countries and one’s own land. Therefore, mass 
violations of human rights in any part of the world affect the interests 
of mankind in the rest of the world not only morally, but also from the 
point of view of security as such, for they upset international stability 
and lead to outbreaks of conflicts in which other countries find themselves 
involved. There have been numerous instances of that; Chile, southern 
Africa, the situation on the territories occupied by Israel, in Kampuchea 
under Pol Pot, etc. 

Hence the conclusion that no country should regard as interference in 
its domestic affairs critical attention of the world community to situations 
considered by world public opinion as mass violations of human rights. 
But, as we all know, different standards were applied until recently in 
our country to what was going on in the countries of Western orientation 
and those gravitating towards socialism. For instance, the crimes com¬ 
mitted by the Khmer Rouge against their own people had long been con¬ 
cealed from the public, until they set off a tide of indignation across the 
world. 

The essence of new thinking in the epoch of survival means giving 
priority to the common human values. So, then, this is applicable to 
human rights as well. Hence the conclusion about the priority of common 
human values in international law, and therefore in the national law of 
our country. 

If we arc to be guided by common human values, then we should also 
be guided by the ideals of democracy common to all humanity, that is, 
democracy that should exist in the interest of all people, and above all in 
the interest of one’s own people. This means that, as we recognise the 
presence of different concepts in the human rights area today, we thus 
admit the need to advance towards the ideals of common human de¬ 
mocracy, the humanistic ideals adopted back at the time of Ancient Greece 
and the epoch of the Enlightenment, the ideals of the French, American 
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and Russian revolutions, as the achievements of the huitian thought and 
spirit of our entire civilisation. 

What does this mean in practice? 

It means that there is a need for international cooperation in the 
human rights area on the universal basis of the United Nations docu¬ 
ments on international law, the UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and international covenants on human rights. 

Reassessing the world situation in the spirit of new thinking, we 
should redouble our efforts to solve human rights problems in two direc¬ 
tions, which will ultimately lead to building a society that would be more 
democratic and more humane. 

First. The political system should be cardinally democratised in keep¬ 
ing with the decisions taken at the 19th All-Union CPSU Conference. This 
concerns, above all, our internal democracy. The main goal here, no doubt, 
is to unfetter the spirit and creative potential of the individual, which 
should release people’s immense social energy and give a powerful im¬ 
petus to the emergence of the new, genuinely free man. 

In this context the task of bringing our own legislation further into 
line with international law becomes most important. As we proceed 
towards a further democratisation of our society, it is necessary to formu¬ 
late and adopt, as soon as possible, laws on the freedom of conscience 
and convictions, freedom to express opinions, laws on public associations 
and organisations, and other normative acts. 

Addressing the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly, Mikhail 
Gorbachev said; “We are deeply absorbed in the building a socialist rule- 
of-law state. A series of new laws have been drawn up or are in the 
pipeline. 

“Many of them will come into force already in 1989, and we expect 
they will meet the highest standards from the point of view of guarantee¬ 
ing the rights of the individual.” ' 

He pointed out in this connection that in the Soviet Union there are no 
people imprisoned for their political views or religious beliefs. The new 
draft laws are expected to envisage additional guarantees ruling out per¬ 
secution of any kind for these motives. 

The adoption of a law on a freedom of exit from the country is now 
being debated. Most different opinions, some being diametrically opposite, 
are being expressed. This problem, I must admit, is difficult and contra¬ 
dictory due to all the social, economic and psychological factors and the 
different attitudes of the Soviet public to emigrants. Weighty arguments 
are said, expressing apprehensions for possible results of freedom to leave 
this country. But these doubts are countered, in particular, by references 
to the experience of many countries, which gives one reason to state that 
the law on the freedom of exit from our country will cause a brief, but 
not excessive, increase of emigration. 

But if this law is adopted, will it not put an end to the social and 
psychological inferiority complex, this immensely negative phenomenon 
caused by the absence of the right to leave the country, a complex which, 
to put it frankly, is present in many people in our country? And will the 
elimination of this inferiority complex not outweigh all possible negative 
consequences? 

The freedom to leave the country may become an important factor of 
the society’s recovery; it will be like blood-opening, after which the body 
will grow stronger. This right will enhance the dignity of the Soviet people 
and add to the vitality of our society. It will compel the self-cor^ 
bureaucracy to reckon with the interests of citizens, since every in 
of emigration as a consequence of insulting attitude to a person-^ 
was often the case—should be in the focus of tpublic attention. / 
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As for the problems of brain drain and leakage of secrets which may 
result from a free exit from the country, they should be solved with due 
account of the experience of other countries in the world. This would re¬ 
quire a new attitude of the state and its citizens to secrecy and the values 
of intellect in the life of society. These are, of course, hard and contra¬ 
dictory problems burdened by the dramatic events of the past which is in 
all of us even today. But if we want to keep pace with the advance of 
world civilisation and democracy, we must not avoid difficult decisions. 
No one is going to solve these problems for us, no matter how complicated 
they may be. 

The problem of meeting the interests of national security is an objec¬ 
tive factor in the life of many states. How to solve this problem while the 
internationally recognised human rights would be observed. There are, 
evidently, two ways of doing this. First, by taking a series of measures to 
release society and its citizens from the psychological and bureaucratic 
captivity of excessive, often ideologised, secrecy. As in defence, tne extent 
of reasonable sufficiency should be determined here as well. 

Definite steps in this direction have already been made. Strictly 
grounded time limits for keeping secrets are being set. During employment 
at an office or factory where secrets are in work, the applicant will be 
notified of this rule. Disputes that may arise will be solved according to 
law. Second, from the point of view of rule of law, it is necessary to pro¬ 
ceed not along the path of prohibition, but along that of voluntary self¬ 
restriction. Possibly, law should provide for regulations under whiph a 
person taking a job associated with state security would voluntarily 
assume an obligation not io leave the country within a definite period of 
time. If the person fails to fulfil his voluntary obligation, he would be held 
responsible, morally and materially, for the damage caused to the state, 
and again, in conformity with law. Incidentally, this would correspond to 
world practice and the riile-of-law spirit. 

As regards human rights as a whole, human rights commissions, which 
should be set up at the Soviets—from the village, district and city level up 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR—may and, in my view, must serve as 
the main instrument of solving many problems in this sphere. Human 
rights commissions comprising lawyers, teachers and workers in all social 
spheres should solve human rights problems arising in their specific 
spheres. Globally, only the Soviets of People’s Deputies, operating through 
their human rights commissions can set up on a nation-wide scale a 
powerful and ramified infrastructure of justice which our society so needs. 
It is appropriate in this context to recall that Lenin insisted that the 
working people be taught “'to fight for (heir rights according to all the 
rules of the legitimate fight for rights in the R.S.F.S.R.”* 

Second. The global dangers demand a definite revision of priorities in 
the human rights sphere as well. First and foremost among them are 
those on whose exercise mankind’s survival depends. 

This is, above all, the right to live in peace and security, considering 
that the arms race can lead mankind to a catastrophe. Hence the need for 
international cooperation in what concerns human rights. In particular, 
the joint search for consensus on adopting resolutions at the UN Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights on the right to live in conditions of peace and 
confidence, which can be achieved by eliminating the “image of the 
enemy”, should be continued. 

Further, it is the right to development in conditions of justice, con¬ 
sidering that the widening gap between the rich and the poor leads to 
economic and social upheavals threatening the whole world community 
with social cataclysms in our interdependent world. Here ewe have vast 
opportunities for joint initiatives together with developing countries. 
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And finally, it is the very important right to a decent habitat, since en¬ 
vironmental pollution may have dangerous consequences for life on 
Earth. Therefore it is necessary, in the first place, to elaborate a stra¬ 
tegy of international environmental cooperation; then to work out 
environmental standards common for all countries; as welt as to adopt an 
environmental legislation and possibly introduce an environmental tax on 
citizens and industrial enterprises. This would be apart from fines imposed 
for ecological crimes. Incidentally, punishment meted out for such crimes 
should be made stricter. Considering that the activities of any industry, 
and any person, cause definite harm to the environment, it would be only 
fair if we would pay a tax to be spent on environmental recovery. 

The tax would be added to local budgets and be spent on environ¬ 
mental protection. This is all the more important since the environmental 
protection movement is gaining momentum in many countries. 
In our Baltic republics, for instance, a large number of people protest 
against building on their territory all-Union industrial enterprises which 
produce harmful waste. More often than not, such enterprises are built 
without the consent of the republican authorities, which is an obvious 
violation of democracy. That is why these problems must be solved before 
they become uncontrollable. 

More than anything else the global disasters threatening mankind call 
for the elaboration of an international strategy of world democracy based 
on the priorities of values common to the whole of mankind. 

In this connection I should like to quote Eduard Shevardnadze: “Not 
one of the problems facing nations and the whole world community can 
be solved, which means that universal security cannot be dependably' 
safeguarded, as long as nations reject common humanist values and 
common respect for human rights”. ® 

As we are developing a new approach to international cooperation in 
the human rights area, we realise ever more keenly the need to renew 
and improve democracy in our own country, which can be fully effected 
only if the sphere of international cooperation is expanded by narrowing 
down the sphere of confrontation. Only that society will have the power 
of example and moral attraction, which seeks to attain the two greatest 
humanistic goals: the survival of the human race and self-realisation of 
the individual. 

Pravda, Dec. 8, 1988. 

* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 45, p. 274. Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1970. 

® International Affairs, No. 9, 1988, p. 5. 
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y^est Germans have been asking of late: is the FRG a fully sovereign 
country? To what extent is it the master in its home? They also put 
other questions which are not, perhaps, as sharp, but which have two 
points in common. First, they point to the limited character of the 
FRG’s sovereignty and, second, they now do not see the likely dangers 
as coming from the usual, “red” side. In their view, those who can begin 
to act on the FRG’s territory at their own, not at Bonn’s discretion, are 
its closest allies—the USA, Britain, and France. So, quite an unusual 
situation is taking shape. 

The large-scale debate on the issue in the press, which has involved 
the home policy and defence committees of the Bundestag and the FRG 
government, started after a series of events. In an accident-during the 
demonstration flights of NATO aircraft, conducted in August 1988 by the 
US military command in the vicinity of Ramstein, dozens of West Ger¬ 
mans were burned alive. The total number of dead, including those who 
died from burns later, came to seventy, not counting the wounded. Tra¬ 
gedy revisited the country on December 8, when an A-lOA combat plane 
of the US air force crashed down in the centre of the town of Remscheid 
killing five people and reducing several houses to ruins. Dozens of 
people were wounded. 

That set off a tide of protest in the country, especially because the ex¬ 
cessive activity of the NATO military machine had long become the talk 
of the town. People were outraged at so many military exercises conduct¬ 
ed in the densely populated FRG. Heavy machines damage the roads and 
farmlands. Military emplacements are spreading out and ever growing 
amounts of dangerous equipment are being deployed close to populated 
areas, public protests notwithstanding. And one more thing: US courts 
pass death sentences on American servicemen, though capital punish¬ 
ment was abolished in the country. 

A statement made by Daubler-Gmelin, deputy chairman of the SDPG, 
added fuel to the fire. Referring to the US document “Conplan 4367/87”, 
which had become known to the Social-Democrats, she said it left the 
impression that in certain circumstances the servicemen of the US armed 
forces may exercise state power in the FRG instead of West German po¬ 
litical institutions. She described as “intolerable” the idea that in such a 
case the Americans might use “fatal means” or introduce censorship of 
the press. Later, however, extracts from other documents were cited in 
the press, which seemed to dispell the apprehensions of Daubler-Gmelin. 
But, as it is noted in the FRG, the general picture remains rather vague 
and alarming. 

Hardly anyone can tell what the allies are allowed to do on West 
German territory; what, in particular, is permitted France, Britain and 
America under the treaties and the mouldy occupation law, said the bour- 
igeols-liberal weekly Die Zeit on November 4. But the war ended long 
ago. Die Zeit reasoned. The situation in which we are sovereign every- 
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where in the world except on our own territory cannot and must not last 
for ever. It is hard to see why the Americans, the French and the Bri¬ 
tish should be in a different, advantageous position as compared with the 
Dutch or the Belgians. It is safe to say, the weekly goes on, that the fol¬ 
lowing question will be raised even before the end of this century: is the 
retention of special rights for the three powers with regard to “Germany 
as a whole” worth waiving part of FRG sovereignty? 

One can well understand such complaints, including those made by 
West German Social Democrats, who, being members of a mass party, 
have accumulated the sentiments of a large part of the country’s popu¬ 
lation. Such sentiments do not come out of nothing, though some leaders 
of the ruling CDU dispute this fact. 

However, in our view, other questions arise in this connection, both 
general ones and those concerning the SDPG’s position. How, for in¬ 
stance, is one to understand in the context of the recent developments 
common assertions in the West—that the activities of NATO are fully 
public and there can be no secret agreements in the framework of this 
organisation? But it has been revealed that precisely such an agreement 
has been in force since 1976, and it was signed by a Social Democrat, 
H. Fingerhut, the then state secretary in the FRG Ministry of Defence. 
On the American side it was signed by former US Ambassador in Bonn 
Stoessel. Can it be guaranteed that such an agreement, the content of 
which has become known only today, after the Daubler-Gmelin’s criti¬ 
cisms, is the only one in NATO? Can one believe someone who was 
caught out in a lie once? 

It would help to find out how the infringement on West German 
sovereignty began and when. Didn’t it originate in a “natural” way, so 
to speak, from the unwillingness to accept the historical reality that 
another sovereign German state—the GDR— exists and is not ever 
going to disappear? And that there exists, and will exist. West Berlin, 
not as a “land of the FRG”, but as a political entity with a special in¬ 
ternational status? 

Indeed, if these realities are recognised without reservations, then 
one can feel free and independent in his own home. In that case there 
is no need to forego part of one’s sovereignty for the sake of the doubt¬ 
ful pleasure of acquiring the allies’ support to one’s own wrong claims to 
what the FRG does not possess, and never will. 

But this is exactly the crux of the matter. To many politicians in 
Bonn it is hard to accept the realities of today, despite a number of re¬ 
cent positive changes. In the leadership of the ruling CDU/CSU coali¬ 
tion there still is a strong tendency to regard the GDR as an illegitimate 
and temporary formation with limited rights. 

Due to this approach the West German authorities do not recognise 
the GDR’s right to have its own citizenship and open a normal em¬ 
bassy in Bonn (at present there is a “permanent mission” of the GDR). 
The international legal character of the border between the FRG and the 
GDR is denied. It is preferred to be seen as a special “internal German” 
border. 

In words, Bonn recognises the quadripartite agreement on West Ber¬ 
lin signed on September 3, 1971, which says clearly that the western 
sectors of Berlin are not part of the FRG and will not be administered 
by it in the future, that the situation which obtains in that region would 
not be changed unilaterally. But in actual fact the FRG insists, for in¬ 
stance, that the sea- and river-going ships of West Berlin should sail 
under the West German flag, though, as everybody knows, a flag symbo¬ 
lises the state to which a ship belongs. During their visits to the FRG 
high-ranking foreign guests are offered the opportunity to visit West 
Berlin, where they are ostensibly received by the Federal President in 
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“his West-Briin residency”. And, again, it is the West German, not West 
Berlin flag that is hoisted over the “residency”. 

It is well understood in Bonn that such actions run counter to the 
quadripartite agreement. So, Bonn has to pay something, so that these 
unlawful ambitions would be, if not backed, then at least tolerated by 
the USA. Britain and France exercising supreme power in West Berlin. 
And it does pay by supporting the idea that a “single Berlin” remains 
and the Western powers are “responsible” for it (following this logic, 
it includes the GDR capital as well), while reconciling itself with the 
“special rights” enjoyed by these powers in the FRG itself. 

To back up the line of subverting the GDR’s sovereignty, attempts 
are made to reach the goal through the “back door”, revising the rele¬ 
vant quadripartite understandings. For instance, instead of denouncing 
the illegitimate use, for purely commercial purposes, of the so-called “air 
corridors” over the GDR’s territory, designed exclusively for servicing 
the military units of the USA, Britain and France, stationed in West Ber¬ 
lin, the FRG itself is trying to find a place among the transgressors. 

Aware that the FRG has nothing to do with the “corridors” and that 
to enter the air space over the GDR without its consent means to commit 
an unfriendly act, Bonn resorted to tricks. At first it decided to act to¬ 
gether with the French ally and under its cover. To that end a joint 
French-West German firm, Euroberlin-France, was set up, in which 49 per 
cent of the capital belongs to the West German Lufthansa airlines. To 
make this action look “legal”, it was decided to use British aircraft Tor 
flights between FRG cities and West Berlin. So far so good. The impor¬ 
tant thing is to get one’s foot in and then let the other side get used to 
it. Later the loophole could be made wider, for instance, by replacing 
British planes with French, or even West German, ones. 

There is no doubt that the main thing here is the wish to “get a foot 
in the door” and not business considerations. The reports published in 
the West German press say there is no practical need for increasing the 
air traffic between the FRG and West Berlin. On these lines the aircraft 
flew underloaded even before that, but now it looks like they will fly 
half-empty. 

A point to note here is that the GDR’s proposal to the effect that in 
the conditions of the dangerously increasing air traffic around Berlin 
an exchange of urgent information on air flights in this zone should be 
established w'as rejected by the three Western powers. The rejection was 
responded to with satisfaction in the West German press: the GDR must 
not be allowed to be the master in its own air space, and the privileges 
of the West, envisaged by the agreements concluded during and right 
after the war, should remain in the future as well. 

It is clear, however, that, if there is a wish to free the FRG from the 
vestiges of the past, the same approach should be applied to the GDR 
and to the legal status of West Berlin. Then the West Germans would 
not need to seek the favours of three Western powers. And then no ques¬ 
tions concerning a full and unimpaired sovereignty of the FRG will ever 
arise. 



A GLIMPSE OF DIPLOMACY 
FROM THE SIDELINE 


Larissa VASILYEVA 

( would like to begin my talk on the international theme with the fol¬ 
lowing lines which may seem at first glance to have nothing to do with 
the topic under discussion: 

“Woe to us if bootmakers start baking pies 
And piemakers start stitching boots.” 

We constantly forget these wise and prophetic words by the 19lh 
century Russian fabulist Ivan Krylov. If we do recall them we think 
that they were written about somebody else, most likely someone 200 
years ago. This should also be remembered by me now that I’ve under¬ 
taken to write on a theme that is not my field. 


FRANKLY, it seems to me that international relations in humanity 
began the moment the caveman took a rock and marked on the ground 
his own “real estate” off from that of his neighbour. 

“This is mine!” was the warning signal for designating private pro¬ 
perty. 

I venture to think that the possessive instinct, one which does not 
ennoble the individual very much, is a feature of all the ethnics of the 
world derived from the animal kingdom. However, the human mind, 
which is incomparably more ramified than that of fauna, has with the 
aid of a host of contrivances adorned it with numerous attributes and 
conventionalities. Ascending from an individual to an entire state, the 
“mine!” instinct became overgrown with a mass of knowledge, notions, 
demands and necessities. We are people of the Earth, people divided by 
Nature into four basic colours, living in the four corners of the planet 
and passing through the four seasons and the four human ages, we have 
been living side by side for many centuries now, grasping at “mine” 
from time to time, destroying one another so as to later censure this de¬ 
struction in the name of other such battles. 

Utopians of all times have long and unsuccessfully painted for the 
world a picture of a humanity free of the egoistic instinct. It was only 
in the 20th century that the world made the first attempts to rid itself 
of it in the form of socialist transformations. However, this attempt in¬ 
volves greatest difficulties for people. It is more often than not imposed 
by the higher echelons, where this instinct, as the record has shown, 
has yet to become outmoded. 

If the roots of this instinct are so deep, perhaps it should not be 
eliminated, but should be studied as profoundly as possible by the whole 
of humanity. Perhaps we should rid oursdves of the many blights and 
finally learn how to control it. 

This is easier said than done. I cannot provide ready-made formulas 


Larissa Vasilyeva is a prominent Soviet writer. 
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about how to go about this. For now, I can offer some considerations. 

Another nation, another state is like the house of a neighbour. Wheth¬ 
er he is close by or far away, a neighbour is a neighbour. Regret¬ 
tably, it is far from always that wc take this into consideration. We see 
in others ourselves above all. We use our own benchmarks in our ap¬ 
proaches to those whose benchmarks that are different from ours have 
been established historically. We act as though there are before us not 
other characters but a mirror reflecting us. But the neighbour has exactly 
the same approach. And this, you will note, despite the existence on both 
sides of mighty institutions for studying each other. Innumerable a^d 
certainly necessary volumes on the history, sociology, politics, economies 
and cultures of all the peoples of the world have been written. They are 
studied and new ones are created. And, as a rule, many components are 
taken into account with the exception of one: the ethnic. I feel that pre¬ 
cisely this is the underpinning of the historical, social, economic, politi¬ 
cal and cultural individuality of each nation. 

Isn’t it high time -we took a closer look at our own nature and that 
of our far and near neighbours? 


Three centuries ago a major German scholar named Adam Olearius 
gave mankind the book "Description of a Trip to Muscovy”. It contains 
the lines: “All the roads from the country are closed, so much so that 
it is impossible to leave it without the Emperor’s permission; to this day 
there hasn’t been a case of their letting anyone carrying weapons out 
of the country, so I am the first one; also if there is a war on against 
the Poles, they do not send a single Pole, although there is a large 
number of them; they send them to the Tatar borders, and they act like¬ 
wise with the other nations living amidst them out of fear that the afore¬ 
mentioned foreigners will run away or go over to the side of the enemy, 
since this nation is the most distrustful and suspicious in the world.” 

After reading this about Russians you feel real resentment and 
affront at the perceptive traveller, above all because his unconditional 
claim contains a large grain of the bitter truth. And you want to count 
up the highly negative traits of the German nation, which Russians are 
more familiar with than anyone else. And one can argue and try to jus¬ 
tify the fact that if we are really distrustful and suspicious, there are 
age-old reasons for being so, the German having made a big contribu¬ 
tion to this over the centuries! 

However, wouldn’t it be better to calmly incorporate the view of the 
distant eye-witness into the programme of our future without denying it. 
Shouldn’t we give consideration to what our mistrust and suspicion have 
given us? The internecine wars of the appanage princes. The special ad¬ 
ministrative elite of Ivan the Terrible. The gallows with the five hanged 
Decembrists. The Stalin camps. Cannot horrid pages be found in the 
annals of other nations, from St. Bartholomew’s Night and the fires of 
the Inquisition to present-day putsches and the “cultural” revolution? 

Incidentally, Olearius is surprised by the fact that the Russians do 
not send their Polish subjects to the Polish borders. That comes as no 
surprise to us, as the strong voice of blood can prevent one from ful¬ 
filling one’s civic duty. Evidently, a sense of duty is uppermost for a 
German, and he will go against another German if ordered to do so. 
I can anticipate the objection: Didn’t Russians fight Russians? Yes, but 
due to spontaneous affronts, not upon command. 

This is contentious and complicated. That is why I am asking: Isn’t 
it high time for us to take a closer look at one another before it is too 
late, while there are still people on the planet to look at? 
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The 20th century has been a difficult one for humanity. Unparalleled 
secrets of the Earth and outer space have been unlocked. Paradoxically, 
people have contrived to turn these discoveries against themselves, 
thinking only of themselves. 

Any war is fought for land. This one needs a lot of oil, that one needs 
an outlet to the sea, still another has recalled that during a recarving of 
territory five centuries ago rich pasturelands were taken from his fore¬ 
bears and have to be returned. One seizes, the other defends himself. 

However, everything in the world comes to an end. Man’s ecological 
crimes in this century are so great that he has noticed them himself. 
And he has become worried. The jungle instinct is still leading him 
along the old roads, but the great instinct of self-preservation is already 
impelling him to think about the future.. It is here that all people should 
not make a blunder, because people know very well how to understand 
the most complicated things without noticing the simple ones; they are 
able to look far ahead without seeing in front of their noses; they are 
able to think in abstract categories without sensing that their house is 
crumbling. 


IN THE IGNORANCE OF CHILDHOOD the modern youngster does 
not differentiate who is who among his little friends. He grasps after 
‘’mine” without ethnic colour. Adults, however, are quick to enlighten 
the child: “Your friend has acted badly because he is...” 

One can fill in the blank with any nationality. The general ethnic edu¬ 
cation of each person ends where it begins. Our history tells the school¬ 
boy about the endless struggle between the exploiters and the exploited. 
Western history gives the young citizen an account of the expansionism 
of other peoples. Admittedly, life’s experience provides a person with a 
knowledge and understanding of the people inhabiting the planet, but 
it is totally devoid of any system or objectivity, as it is but individual 
experience. 

Swedes, Turks, Estonians, Chinese, Russians, Spaniards, Jews, In¬ 
dians, Ukrainians, Persian.s, Armenians—incalculable numbers of us— 
live side by side on a planet speeding in a direction unknown to us; we 
live, seizing hold of a thin layer of cosmic dust and obeying the law of 
the Earth’s gravitation, and we already know how to destroy one another 
in an instant. 

Are not textbooks of a new' type needed in the schools? Books dealing 
with the complicated life of the people of the Earth from the standpoint 
of their racial and ethnic features and commonalities. It is high time to 
stop hiding behind the thin veil of ignorance from the laws of our own 
nature, without being afraid of being accused of something we are not 
guilty of. Racism? Nothing of the sort. Racism is a consequence of 
the ignorance and ambitious incompetence of its adherents who engage 
in wishful thinking and juggle with the incontrovertible facts of world 
history. 

Today’s individual needs a clear-cut knowledge of himself and that 
who is like him. 

If one knows and Understands the traits of different ethnic groups one 
can fathom more easily the features of the ethnic conglomerates: the 
United States, Canada, South America, Australia, New Zealand. And, for 
that matter, in our own conglomerate of nations, the Soviet Union, where 
perestroika has revealed a neglected state of affairs in relations among 
themationalities. 

Look how tranquilly the British bury their dead: by evening the wi- 
•dow removes her dress of mourning, and life goes on. Can one compare 
this to the inconsolable grief of Georgians? 
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It is sufficient for a German woman to hear words of love once to 
live calmly in the knowledge of her chosen one’s affection for her. Her 
Russian sister must receive frequent, generally verbal reassurances of 
this emotion. 

The generosity of Ukrainian women and the thrift of their Swedish 
counterparts do not mean that one is good and the other is bad; these 
are typical national features. 

How dryly the British can laugh at themselves! For many Soviet peo¬ 
ples such laughter would be a national insult. Why are we painfully 
proud? Is it perhaps due to centuries of being oppressed? Historically, 
the British used to be oppressors; is that why their pride is less vuln^- 
able? But what is a Briton? I can remember the unaffectel surprise of 
a Soviet writer who had seen a homemade poster by a road in Wales 
which read: “Englishmen, get out of Wales!” He thought that Wales 
was only some peninsula and Scotland a nearby region. 

The whole point is that we all live and die, love and hate differently. 
What do we have, then, that is universal? I believe that it is the gift 
of reason and the commonality of our earthly destiny. The remainder are 
differences, given certain similarities. It is because there are many diff¬ 
erences and because they are extremely ramified, diverse, contradictory 
and not systematised that humanity is experiencing what it is experienc¬ 
ing- 

Frankly, I anticipate a hail of censure. I am sure to be accused of 
some “ism”. But if you’re going to take a stand you’ve got to stick.to 
your guns. 

I often dream one and the same dream: the First Day of Creation. 
The Earth, a chunk of fire and light that once broke away from the Sun, 
draws near its current orbit which Mars, having cooled and lost its atmo¬ 
sphere, left just 1,000 million years ago—but recently, cosmically speak¬ 
ing. The atmosphere over the Earth is growing ever thicker. The fire 
within it is becoming increasingly cooler, enabling life to form. Pale 
shadows of beings ready to become people are awaiting the appearance 
of the luminary capable of breathing life, reason and passion into them. 

There it is! The first rays singe the skin of the first people to meet 
the Sun with a yellow light. The East, where the luminary has risen, 
becomes the centre of the yellow race. Ascending to its noon-time zenith, 
the Sun grows white, this probably being the reason for the white skin 
of people a majority of whom inhabit the Northern Hemisphere. At this 
time it is night in the South, and the original people of the Southern 
Hemisphere are black. Descending to the horizon, the Sun becomes red, 
singing the skin of the aborigines of the West in red. 

Four main races and a host of transitional races. 

Let us consider why within one race there are characteristic features 
that are peculiar to peoples of another race. At the same time two na¬ 
tions of the same race are frequently very dissimilar in character. I ven¬ 
ture to claim that Russians and Chinese, who are different racial groups, 
are closer to each other in terms of character than are Russians and, 
say, Germans. “Russians and Chinese—brothers forever”—we used to 
sing in the 1950s. Later we quarrelled, and the songs stopped. Today 
we are again ready for close friendship, if the governments reach ac¬ 
cord. Even though our friendship was interrupted, it wqs strong and 
extensive on both sides. However, as far as the Germans are concerned, 
no matter how our relations might have shaped up, our friendship is 
more tsanquil. While being friends with the Chinese, however, we learn 
little from each other, but with the Germans our mutual experience is 
more promising. What is the secret here? 

Take the four words “action”, “body”, “numbers” and “word”. Let us 
try to take a look at different, clear-cut ethnic groups from the following 
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unusual vantage point: Who of them are people of action, people of the 
body, people of numbers and people of word? I want to say in advance 
that each nation has all these properties to a certain degree. The question 
is which property predominates. 

The British, by and large, are people of action. In their light sail¬ 
boats they crisscrossed the oceans and seized half the world more with 
their agility and cunning than with weapons, although they were not 
averse to using them when the situation called for it. Everywhere they 
established their ways in the image and likeness of the main island. You 
will note that where they encountered red-skinned people, “dusk ethnics”, 
the British fully emerged victorious, but where there lived people closer 
to the dawn (Hindustanis) they were less successful. For all the diver¬ 
sity of the current ethnic conglomerates, the USA, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand bear the overwhelming imprint of Great Britain. 

“All us English-speaking nations, including the USA, are but daugh¬ 
ter-firms of Britain who have greatly outgrown their mother,” an Aus¬ 
tralian who hailed from America once told me. 

Frenchmen, Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards are, generally speak¬ 
ing, people of the body. They will not forego their pleasure for the sake 
of some dubious business adventure. And if they want to take some ac¬ 
tion, say, sail out to conquer lands, they will not implant their order the 
way the British do. Let us compare the two Americas—North and South. 
There is a difference. People of the body like to enjoy themselves: they 
appreciate female beauty and fine food. 

If we take a look at the age-old relations between the British and the 
French and their caustic exchange of taunts we shall see that people 
of action and people of the body understand each other only from their 
own vantage point. 

The Germanic peoples are usually people of numbers; punctual, care¬ 
ful, precise and obliging. They are masters at counting, calculating and 
tabulating. They substitute sentimentality for a lack of strong emotions 
in emergencies. “Fraction” comes natural for a German. The history of 
his land is the history of fragmentation. 

Slavs are chiefly people of the word. Slovaks, Slovenes, Novgorodian 
Slavs—the names (derived from the root word “slovo”, or “v/ord”) 
reflect the essence. The word lives feverishly and floridly in Slavs. We 
follow the word, carry it and serve it faithfully for as long as we believe 
it, and passionately negate it once we have lost faith in it. The Slavic 
literatures, Russian, for example, are capable of rising to great heights. 
Regrettably, Slavic actions have frequently ended in words. Long ago, 
Nestor the Chronicler warned his fellow countrymen: “All our land is 
great and rich, but there is no order in it.” 

A close look at representatives of the world’s yellow race can reveal 
something similar. 

The Japanese are people of action. This hardly needs to be proved 
today. An island mentality renders them similar to the British. Unlike 
the British, the Japanese have conquered the world with their technology, 
the development of which seems to know no bounds. 

The Vietnamese are people of the body. There is more understanding 
in their relations with'the French than a lack thereof. Relations with 
people of action, the Americans, came to a bad end for the latter not too 
long ago. 

The Koreans are people of numbers. Punctuality and precision are 
thqir hallmarks. Also existent in their destiny is territorial fragmentation, 
which Is causing pain to the entire nation. 

The Chinese are people of the word. I think that they are more organ¬ 
ised than the Slavs as-rfar as the word is concerned, but with them 
and with us subordinating power of the v’ord can create a rich nutrient 
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medium for mighty bureaucratic structures, and has been doing so for 
many centuries. 

I am not well familiar with the African mainland, but I think that 
the peoples of the black race, like those pf the red race which have 
suffered greatly from people of action and of the body—can be regarded 
from the vantage point of action, body, number and word. 

What can humanity gain from such an unusual glimpse of itself? An 
understanding of the essence of each nation. If we do not take a preju¬ 
diced and mechanical approach we will be able to see that each nation 
has all four qualities, but that one prevails. 

Humanity is also filled with mixed ethnic formations. This is only 
natural. Love is love. Life is life. People are people, and being introvert¬ 
ed is not endemic to them. All attempts to forcibly change human nature 
and enclose it within a certain framework have always ended tragically. 

It is more important than ever before to broaden the horizons of our 
knowledge and understanding of one another and scuttle stagnant poli¬ 
tical and social dogmas. 


THUS; IT FOLLOWS FROM THE ABOVE that the Soviet Union 
and America provide an example of relations between people of word 
and people of action. Of course, there are other features both here and 
there: our Baltic republics gravitate towards people of numbers, and jhe 
Transcaucasian, to people of the body, but the word nonetheless predo¬ 
minates. All four types can be found in America, but the main one is 
action. 

It is said that we and the Americans are similar. The main similarity, 
it seems to me, is the unification of different ethnic groups under the 
same roof. There is a difference, however: our nation historically con¬ 
sists of different ethnic groups that have been living on their land from 
time immemorial, while the American nation is comprised of separate 
individuals gathered together. The social principle is more developed in 
our country than in America. The individual principle is stronger there. 
Not too long ago, in the early 1980s, the Americans and we interacted 
approximately as follows: 

They were afraid of us and hated us. They were afraid, frightened by 
the thriving mass media which day after day kept claiming there was 
a red threat and spies under the bed. 

We were prepared to love them and were not afraid of them. Yes, 
we were prepared to love them with their big cars and high standard of 
living, which w^as no match for ours. And this despite our newspaper 
propaganda about their unemployment, horrible mores and the decay of 
the individual. There was a great deal of truth in the newspapers, but it 
was presented, and is often presented to this day, clumsily and replete 
with stereotypes, which only defeated the purpose. We weren’t afraid 
of them by virtue of our character: after all we had gone through, we’d 
show any aggressor. 

Today both powers have opened a new chapter in the annals of their 
relations. And if we are going to continue to take shortsighted ap¬ 
proaches in dealing with one another, the friendship that has hardly 
begun will fall apart. 

In our dealings with America we cannot forget that people of action 
at times do not know the limits of their business-like character. Thus, 
today they are building a liquefied ammonia plant here, near Odessa. As 
far as I know, there is a law in America which forbids the construction 
of such enterprises on US territory. The purpose is to protect the en- 
viropment. Why then have we allowed this? 
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In connection with this, I would like to call to mind a very simple 
truth: when people enter into contact with one another they are divided 
into friends, enemies, competitors and partners. 

Enemies pursue opposite goals. 

Competitors strive towards the same goal. 

Partners work towards their own goals without detriment to them¬ 
selves. 

Friends do something for friends to the detriment of themselves. 

A person is a small state, a drop of the ocean. If we’ve ceased being 
enemies and have become partners, shoud we not act not to the detri¬ 
ment of ourselves, if the other side acts the same way? 


TODAY. WHAT WITH RELATIONS with the West developing suc¬ 
cessfully, we often hear claims concerning the infiltration of the mass 
media, of life, by bourgeois pseudo-culture. Many are calling the flourish¬ 
ing of drug abuse, alcoholism, and the appearance of unofficial youth 
groups the results of this subterfuge. They are called “American gifts”. 
The Komsomol is unable to break the bureaucratic chains of ingrained 
notions and, in its clumsy attempt to adapt to phenomena that are not 
endemic to it, is as yet showing its untenability. 

I cannot fully agree with such arguments. Evidently, we are lumping 
different phenomena together, forgetting that any society has its ma¬ 
laises. I think that drug abuse and alcoholism are our own problems, 
anl we have no business explaining them away with references to out¬ 
side influences. 

It wilt be recalled that during the period of the Stalin personality 
cult we had a tendency towards mass psychosis. Today we wonder how 
we could have done such a thing, how we could have idolised one per¬ 
son. We adjudge the difficult past by the laws of the new times, in which 
the cult of each individual is beginning, if it is not already flourishing. 
There are a host of minicults. Each person wants to express himself to 
the maximum. Each is occupied with himself now more than at any other 
time in the century. One may go any length in search of self-expression... 

I understand older people, intelligent people who are wary of the 
incursion of bourgeois pseudo-culture. However, we have nothing to fear 
but fear itself. The epidemic will pass the way it came, but not without 
leaving its mark. It will take away hearts and souls, even a few lives. 
Scars will remain. But who has ever said that this world is all peaches 
and cream? 


IN MY REFLECTIONS about young people Afghanistan has come to 
mind. I shudder at the thought of how many young lives were destroyed 
there! For what? 

Today, in the age of glasnost, it would not hurt us to take a long 
hard look at the reasons why w? entered that country. 

I am not catling for judgement. Not everything is as simple as it 
seems. In 1986 in America, at a large meeting where the Afghanistan 
issue was touched upon, an elderly American jumped up and, without 
giving me a chance to answer, adddressed a young man who had a^ked 
why S^oviet soldiers were in Afghanistan. 

“Do you know where Afghanistan is situated?” the elderly man asked. 

“Somewhere in Asia,” the young man replied. 

“Can you be more specific?” 

“I don’t know.” 
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“Do you know that Afghanistan borders on the USSR?” 

“Really?” ^ 

“Yes, for many miles.” 

“Really?” 

"Recall the activity of Brzezinski,” the elderly man continued. "He 
was the creator of Soviet involvement in the Afghan war. In the Polish 
events, too. Time was working for him. Tell me, could you guarantee 
that we Americans would not have entered Afghanistan then and sat on 
the USSR’s tail with our missiles?” 

The young man said he could not give any guarantees. 

I recorded their dialogue word for word. The debate then switched* to 
(he problem of revolution in general: what should a revolutionary do— 
prepare a revolution or ready himself for one? 

Often, a tiny mistake in a word can entail grave consequences. Once 
Lenin was having a discussion in German with Klara Zetkin and ex¬ 
pressed the idea that art should be understood by the people. The trans¬ 
lation from the Gerrnan was “art should be understandable to the 
people”. My generation of the artistic community was largely a victim 
of this mistake. What harm this little mistranslation caused! 

It seems to me that humanity has long confused grossly the notions 
“prepare a revolution” and “prepare oneself for revolution”. Revolution is 
not soup in a pot; it is an objective process of the historical development 
of society. It was not the activity of the dissociated and divergent revo¬ 
lutionary organisations in Russia that led to the abdication of Nikolai 
Romanov, but the entire course of the history of the Russian state. ’Re¬ 
volutionary organisations, to varying degrees of success, merely Joined 
the Revolution. Lenin’s power lay in the fact that he knew when to raise 
aloft the banner of revolution with the only acceptable slogans on it, 
with the only clear-cut programme of the future, one which, it is true, 
was subsequently distorted. 

It is my belief that the situation in Afhanistan did not require a 
revolution. There were people there who veiled themselves behind ultra¬ 
leftist phraseology and discredited the idea of revolution and us in the 
process, as we failed to draw on the Leninist concept of revolution on 
lime. 

However, you can’t turn back the clock of history: troops were com¬ 
mitted and blood was spilt. Do we have the right to say today, before the 
grief of thousands of mothers, that their children died in vain where the 
first schools, hospitals and institutes have opened? 

A monument to the internationalist fighting men is one of the most 
necessary actions, one of our uppermost debts to the past, the present, 
and the future. And our nationwide concern for those who were lucky 
enough to return home alive. 


FRANKLY, I HAVE LONG WANTED TO DEAL with a topic that 
is fashionable today: “our people abroad”. No, not about Soviet tourists 
who in their poverty storm western shop counters and even about life at 
Soviet embassies, garrisons of sorts, a life unfamiliar to me, although I 
have an urge to write about this. Today it is important to me to under¬ 
stand something else. 

Two conflicting feelings come over people of Soviet society when they 
travel to the West. (I don’t venture to say anything about the 4East, as 
I know little of it.) 

The first is linked with the moss-covered habit of offering oneself as 
a standard for emulation: “We Soviets have our own pride, we look upon 
the bourgeois condescendingly.” This tradition, to put it mildly, became 
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entrenched in our society during the Stalinist times, when “everything 
Soviet was excellent” and this country was the home of all wonders. 

One can look condescendingly, of course, especially if such a view is 
encouraged on all sides. But all pride must have a legitimate basis. Feel¬ 
ing proud for awhile upon orders from on high, we then cast aside our 
pride and begin hastily catching up to those we looked down on, and, hav¬ 
ing failed to catch up to them, we again become haughtily proud. 

I think that if we see ourselves clearly and critically enough we will 
be able to catch up to ourselves first and foremost. It is not all that bad 
if wc set ourselves simple, clear-cut and attainable goals. 

The second feeling is an inferiority complex. It is very closely inter¬ 
twined with the first. It is because we stick our noses up at times that 
we are embarrassed by our poorly sewn clothes and uncomfortable shoes 
and that our pride is wounded by western fruit and vegetable and 
butcher shops. 

“By how many years are we lagging behind?” a fine Soviet woman, a 
great patriot, who had been abroad for the first time, asked me. But what 
could I tell her after I had read in a British newspaper that in the last 
century British shops carried 240 different vegetables, while now there 
were “only” 190? 

Our inferiority complex is ancient; it was old even during the reign 
of Peter 1. Today it stands on the clay pillars of our lack of freedom, 
low living standards and even the sausage of one sort for which people 
from out of town travel to Moscow, although even cats turn their noses 
up to it. 

Sometimes I think that if we had the same abundance of food pro¬ 
ducts and the same well-ordered everyday life as our capitalist former 
enemies and current partners have, we would look great in comparison 
to them with our socialism, the socialism of Lenin, not that of Stalin, 
Khrushchev or Brezhnev. For now, this is only a dream. 

Meanwhile, we are not downtrodden; I venture to say that we are 
strong people, people beautiful in mind and body, people of different 
ethnic groups who were bold enough to be the first to start creating, on 
one-sixth of the Earth’s land mass, a society that was dreamed about by 
some of the finest people who ever lived: Dante, Thomas More, Campa- 
nella, Rousseau, Saint-Simon, Voltaire, Chernyshevsky, Herzen, Dostoyev¬ 
sky, Tolstoy.... 


TIME FLIES. It seems just recently that we entered the 1980s, and 
now the decade is almost over. For all the burdens that fell to our lot, 
the eventful past year gives us hope for tomorrow. We were not success¬ 
ful in everything. In some areas we even backtracked. However, one 
thing is for certain: success was scored on the international scene. It 
was last year that many mountains of mistrust and innuendoes were torn 
down during numerous meetings—from people’s diplomacy gatherings to 
summit talks. 

If one had said several years ago that there would soon begin inter¬ 
national talks, and then actions, on eliminating intermediate-range mis¬ 
siles, that the USSR and America would be exchanging military ob¬ 
servers rather extensively and inviting each other to exercises, that a 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan would begin, that there 
would be an unprecedented step-up of meetings, contacts and talks among 
states, firms and private individuals, that East and West, North and South 
would turn as if on command in our direction with faith and hope, for 
the world is expecting from us peace now more than ever before, that 
a political book entitled Perestroika, not brand-new mystery or stunning 
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novel, would be the most popular one on all book markets, that TV link¬ 
ups between countries would soon greatly erode the “image of the enemy” 
that had been created over the years, that the international climate would 
become warm beyond recognition, enabling all the colours of the hope to 
shine.... 

It is in the light of the above changes—the list could go on and on 
today—that the place diplomacy occupies in our lives cannot be rated 
too highly. The contingent that prepared the reforms in international re¬ 
lations, is guiding them, and is itself reshaping on the move, shedding 
the repellent stereotypes of the past. 

Nikolai Trofimovich Fedorenko, the prominent Soviet diplomat, writer 
and scholar, once told me: “A real diplomat needs inspiration no less 
than a poet does.” I totally agree with him. And I hope that these words 
are not superfluous to those who are working on the diplomatic scene 
today. 

At the year’s end I would like to thank Soviet diplomacy for all it 
has done. And even to say a few words in its defence! 

There have appeared in the press of late querulous statements by peo¬ 
ple returning home from foreign business trips who assail a particular 
Soviet embassy; “we were not met”, “we were not helped in our work”. 
Note that the work of these “grumblers” has nothing to, do with profes¬ 
sional diplomacy. Strangely enough, it does not occur to these people that 
such aid has never fallen within the competency of embassies, and even 
if it is rendered, it is exclusively through the good will of the embassy 
employees. But today, what with the ever broadening contacts and the 
emergence of numerous new professional formations, I think that the em¬ 
bassies are simply unable to handle matters that do not fall within their 
jurisdiction. 

I know a brilliant diplomat; I have seen him in action. I have ad¬ 
mired his abilities. But I have also seen him act the role of a nanny for 
adults who arrived in the host country on a business trip. How he changed: 
he was bustling, his nerves frayed, rushing between the guests and 
his main, urgent work. 

It is an open secret, of course, that many years of the “iron curtain” 
were not conducive to the adaptation of Soviet people in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Today, however, anyone who ventures to cross the boundary separat¬ 
ing himself from the outside world must be able to rely on himself and 
turn to the embassy only in an emergency. And, for that matter, the de¬ 
partments that send him abroad should also take upon themselves the 
problems which they have grown accustomed to passing off to others. 

Last year I visited a number of countries; China, Italy, France, Bri¬ 
tain, Australia and New Zealand. And wherever I was I could see that 
interest in the USSR and faith in it is such that it’s even scary: will 
we be able to keep up the pace? I would certainly like to hope so! 

I would also like it to be readily said years from now: “Could we 
have thought at the end of 1988 that all long-, intermediate- and shorter- 
range missiles would be destroyed, that the only armies left on Earth 
would be armies of charity, that the only volatile areas on the planet 
would be the last hotbeds of ecological disasters yet to be eliminated, 
that the borders of states would be guaranteed and exist, but not need 
any protection, for there would be no one to violate them, that interna¬ 
tional organisations uniting the finest minds of humanity would work 
solely for progress, that the expression “struggle for peace” would only 
be a curious anachronism of the past, that the notions of enmity and 
discord would also be removed forever from life—both on the world 
scope and in everyday life, that people would love and understand one 
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so, A MOSCOW ENERGY CLUB? 


H umanity, confronted with global problems, is forced to realise its own 
unity and also draw quite a few practical conclusions. One conclusion 
is that there is a need to set up international associations of all kinds and 
establish open laboratories and unions of scientists; this amounts to the 
internationalisation of science. A major initiative in this sphere has been 
displayed by Academician Alexander Sheindlin, honorary chairman of the 
Institute of High Temperatures, USSR Academy of Sciences, who has pro¬ 
posed the establishment of a Moscow Energy Club, a non-official, non¬ 
governmental international organisation for studying the problem of world 
energy supplies and developing new energy-producing technologies. Aca¬ 
demician Sheindlin explains his idea to our journal. 

International Affairs: A founder of any forum of this kind would ine¬ 
vitably be asked “Why?”. In other words, what made you come up with 
this proposal? 

SHEINDLIN: There is an easy answer to this question, though it may 
sound a bit highflown; it is a demand of the times. The idea of setting up 
a competent scientific and public forum, at which the state of mankind’s 
energy supply could be thoroughly and objectively studied, was already 
in the air. It is important that the energy problem be closely studied now 
in the context of today’s other global problems, so that the most complex 
elements of interdependence can be seen there, because nowadays it seems 
to be clear to all that global problems cannot be solved separately. This 
prompts the conclusion that, first, a comprehensive approach is necessary 
and, second, one should see what is common in all the global dangers for 
mankind. And this common denominator is the energy problem. 

Whatever problem we take, we shall ultimately see that energy is at 
the root of it. Have not wars—this scourge for mankind—been fought, in 
the final analysis, for possession of energy—transformed or materialised 
energy? And does not the problem of world security include the energy 
component? The whole world today is disunited and polarised, from the 
point of view of energy, with energy abundance and wastefulness on the 
one hand, and energy deficiency and misery on the other. Is this not a 
factor in international tensions and a source of possible conflicts? Of 
course it is. 

But this is, so to speak, the inter-state, political aspect of security. 
However, we shall be faced with the same problem linked to mankind’s 
safe development, if we think, for instance, of the environmental conse¬ 
quences of various energy systems. Here is just one example from our 
daily activities: air pollution in our cities and the contamination of the 
entire atmosphere of the earth are associated with the exhausts emitted 
by a vast number of automobile engines, these most imperfect, in environ¬ 
mental terms, power plants. Much has been said about the side effects of 
operating such energy sources as nuclear, thermal and hydroelectric power 
stations; layman are often as familiar with them as are experts. 

Speaking of safety, one should remember that there are new the so- 
called advanced energy technologies. The events of recent years have 
dramatically demonstrated the hazards associated with them. If we do not 
think in terms of purely technocratic logic, then we shall have to admit 
that the concentration of generating capacities and centralisation of 
energy supply are approaching their limit. In other words, ener^-satu- 
rated industrial enterprises nave reached a dangerous point in their 
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growth. Hcncc the concepts like “utmost design accident” and “optimal 
risk”. One cannot fail to see a bitter paradox in the latter concept. But it 
i.s merely an objective outcome of the tendency to build gigantic energy 
projects. For instance, a one-time release of energy or toxic agents as a 
result of an accident at one large enterprise would cause damage by far 
exceeding the cost of the enterprise itself. And a breakdown of a large 
centralised power system would cause losses greatly in excess of the 
benefit expected from such excessive centralisation. 

Briefly speaking, we have more than enough reasons to be concerned 
over the future of the power industry and, consequently, the future of our 
civilisation. I have named only a few of them. But one thing is cleifr to 
me: power engineering in the 21st century will not be merely an improved 
or enlarged copy of what it is today. We are faced with the problem of 
developing entirely new energy-producing technologies. It being so, we 
shall need reliable calculations of possible risk levels and will have to 
analyse the social consequences of these new technologies, and so on. In a 
word, there is much, we cannot yet, unfortunately, foresee. It is obvious 
that the time of primitive technocratic logic has gone. 

International Affairs: If one tries to sum up what you have just said, 
one will inevitably recall the name of one of the first documents adopted 
by the Club of Rome—“The Limits to Growth”. We used to be suspicious 
of it, to say the least. But now this is the point in question. So, the limits 
to growth are important aren’t they? 

SHEINDLIN: In the context of energy problems and those related to 
them, this idea is crucial. To be suspicious of it is unwise for it con¬ 
cerns objective laws which are to be respected. Anyway, this is what I 
think about it. 

Indeed, what has been happening and, let us admit, is happening, to 
this day? The world keeps on going along the path of unlimited, uncoor¬ 
dinated, and sometimes rapacious consumption of energy resources. Over 
the past three quarters of this century the production of main fuel sources 
has increased many times over! But now it is objectively impossible to 
maintain this rate of consumption, both for resource-saving and for en¬ 
vironmental reasons. The limit to this growth is almost tangible. 

This is precisely what we must remember, if wc do not want to be 
faced with global processes which may plunge the world economy into a 
crisis, frustrate the hopes of nations for social and cultural progress, and 
jeopardise the future of all mankind. At present, though some experience 
of more elTcctivc use of resources has been gained and the energy-saving 
policy has shown some progress in most of the industrialised countries, 
power generation in the world remains nonetheless, inadmissibly wasteful. 
Ever more ineffective and often hazardous power technologies continue 
to be employed with the environmental threat to mankind growing. 

Just one example. A large portion of electric power in the world is pro¬ 
duced by burning coal, oil and gas. With the traditional, I stress, tradi¬ 
tional, technology of coal use at electric power stations, some 150 million 
tons of sulphur oxides and nearly 50 million tons of nitric oxides are 
emitted into the atmosphere annually. Added to this should be other “by¬ 
products”, such as carbon dioxide, minutely dispersed particles, various 
cancerogenic substances, and oxides of heavy metals. Their effect is dis¬ 
astrous: acid contamination of land, forests and water, the upsetting of 
the heat balance on the Earth, and a possible change of climate. The latter 
is grave, indeed. I will remind you that a rise of the average Earth tem¬ 
perature merely by a few degrees—which is what mankind is doing, in 
fact—would be enough to set off a full-scale ecological catastrophe, such 
as global climatic changes or, the thawing of the polar ice caps. 

Is there a way out? There is. It is, in fact, a dual imperative —energy 
saving and self-restriction. It is important that both notions be properly 
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understood. They imply neither “energy fasting” nor reduction of living 
standards, nor a winding down of scientific and technological progress. 
On the contrary: this progress should cease to be an end 'in itself, but help 
meet the scientifically-determined interests of mankind. 

So, energy saving may be defined as a global energy strategy to pro¬ 
vide the best possible conditions for the development of both civilisation 
and the individual with energy consumption cut much below the present 
level. The solution is found in technological processes involving less 
energy consumption, the use of new materials, complex, low-waste energy 
production and, of course, rational distribution and use of energy. This 
should underlie the policy of energy self-restriction in industrialised 
countries, which could then provide opportunities for the necessary growth 
of energy consumption in underdeveloped countries. 

Incidentally, the idea of energy saving is of distinct international poli¬ 
tical significance. First, the rational use of energy will most certainly 
lessen the dependence (which is rather painful today) of energy import¬ 
ing countries on the deliveries of energy resources from the regions of 
the world that are politically unstable. Second, energy saving is a good 
alternative to the extended reproduction of nuclear fuel. Such reproduction 
can exacerbate the political difficulties confronting nuclear power engi¬ 
neering in many countries, and complicate the search for ways of ending 
nuclear arms production. This list could be continued, of course. 

But, going back to the “limits to growth”, I think these should also 
be taken to mean that industrial society, which is wasting energy, displays 
a reckless attitude to the environment, to resources, to the Earth and, most 
important, to man, and is now becoming a dangerous anachronism. New 
ideas and new solutions are required today. It is not reasonable to be 
guided in production only by two questions—“Whal?” and “How much?”. 
Now we shall have to answer the third question—“How?”. 

How should energy, or any other industrial or agricultural goods, for 
that matter be produced while simultaneously meeting a series of en¬ 
vironmental, ethical, political and other demands? Meanwhile these de¬ 
mands are not less (if not more!) important than the economic criteria of 
efficiency, which, incidentally, are far from universal, are justified only 
within historically brief spans of time and cannot, therefore, satisfy long¬ 
term imperatives. 

International Affairs: So, the energy problem confronting us is not 
only international and global, but also interdisciplinary. 

SHEINDLIN: It certainly is, because the legal principle that no one 
can be a judge in his own case has been known from time immemorial. 
This is, in my opinion, what we are faced with today. An expert carried 
away by his own idea of a new energy-producing technology often does 
not notice its defects, forgetting about the risks involved in that kind 
of energy production. Therefore it is the duty of experts to question 
decisions, to give a well-argumentcd assessment of the environmental 
and social value of a particular energy source. 

It is the right of non-experts and the public, having considered all 
the "pros” and “cons”, to accept or reject a proposed method of energy 
supply. There must be no “outsiders”—energy problems concern every 
one. 

Generally speaking, I believe it is high time to humanise engineer¬ 
ing sciences. I am positive that a new generation of power engineers 
will be educated based on the harmonic synthesis of natural-science, 
technological, environmental and socio-humanitarian principles and 
criteria. The social and humanitarian principles have an increasing role 
to play: the energy problem, obviously growing out of its economic, 
scientific and technological bounds, is becoming an ever greater social 
and political problem. This is why a comprehensive and inter-disciplinary 
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analysis of any new energy producing technology should be made from 
the point of view of the social and environmental acceptability of that 
technology, respecting the historical heritage and cultural traditions 
of various peoples. 

For the same reason it has been supposed that among about forty 
persons that arc slated to become Moscow Club members there should 
be not only outstanding scientists and business people, but also writers 
and other cultural workers as well as persons active in the social and 
economic spheres. Outstanding politicians or, to be more precise, mostly 
those of them who at present occupy no official posts in government 
establishments and international organisations, would by all means be 
part of our association. 

International Affairs: Considering such a broad representa¬ 
tion of the most diverse experts at the Moscow Club, will it now dupli¬ 
cate the Club of Rome? This comparison inevitably comes to mind. 

SHEINDLIN: 1 don’t think it will, since the Club of Rome deals 
with the entire range of global issues, while we will concentrate on the 
energy problem, though it is related one way or another with other 
problems. My colleagues, who support the idea of setting up the Club, 
and myself realise that this and related problems will be of crucial 
significance for the fate of peace. Since the Moscow Energy Club will 
be an organisation dealing with one, though very broad, s[)here of 
society, this, 1 hope, will enable us to conduct constant practical work, 
with the help of experts and broadly-minded laymen, to help shape truly 
advanced viewpoints on how to develop power production and on its 
influence on society. As for the Club of Rome, its work has been fairly 
useful, and we will take this into account. 

I should also like to note that there exist a number of authoritative 
organisations dealing with energy problems, which operate successfully. 
But, as a rule, they confine themselves to narrow spheres of energy not 
associated with extremely important social, economic and humanitarian 
aspects of these problems. Besides, most of them operate at the govern¬ 
ment level, which means that they often reflect the opinions of the 
government quarters of the member states, and the government quarters, 
for their part, sometimes fail to take public opinion into account. When 
energy problems are considered in these organisations, usually a narrow 
technical approach is used, in which the global (international) and 
interdisciplinary character of energy problems is ignored. 

Therefore, the Moscow Energy Club could synthesise, so to speak, 
the scientific, technological, social, economic, and humanitarian ideas 
expressed at dilTerent levels in the world community, when energy 
problems are discussed. 

International Affairs: Could you speak in more specific terms about 
the very concept of your club and its chief goals. 

SHEINDLIN: The conception of the club is largely determined by 
understanding the role and significance of the scientist and the public 
figure in the world today. Those who one way or another are connected 
with the energy problem share responsibility before the coming genera¬ 
tions for how effectively and in what ways, or by which method, it will 
be solved. We should not dodge this responsibility, whatever political, 
financial and organisational difficulties we are faced with. 

The priorities concerning all of mankind (and the safe and reliable 
development of world power engineering is one of them) put many 
notions to a severe test, making people revise the usual legal, ideologi¬ 
cal and psychological concepts, including even those associated with 
state sovereignty and national prestige. Therefore I visualise the 
Moscow Club as an independent association accurately registering the 
tendencies emerging in science and technology, uniting scientists and 
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public figures who are in search of the truth, and actively influencing 
governments, orienting them to pursuing a wise and eflective energy 
policy. 

So, our Club will serve, first, as a channel of free and wide interna¬ 
tional scientific contacts and dissemination of information; it will 
express and, perhaps, harmonise the views of scientists, businessmen 
and public figures on power engineering problems, and will help reveal 
at a possibly earlier stage new trends and problems in the sphere under 
consideration; 

second, it will facilitate an all-round inter-disciplinary analysis of 
new energy-producing technologies, considering their social, economic 
and environmental consequences, and encourage corresponding research; 

third, it will help overcome the barriers of professional specialisation 
and ideological bias, regional narrow-mindedness and technocratic 
arrogance in the approach to solving energy and other problems facing 
mankind, and contribute to effecting the harmonious combination of 
natural-science, technical and humanitarian approaches to training new 
generations of experts and managers; 

fourth, it will unite the efforts of scientists, businessmen, persons 
working in the humanitarian sphere and the media to shape new ideas 
concerning the energy policies. It will help, if necessary, to internationa¬ 
lise world power engineering and implement relevant decisions on 
energy programmes at the state and inter-state level. 

And, last but not least, it will help achieve overall economic and 
social stability and environmental safety. 

International Affairs: Since you have long been nurturing the idea 
of setting up a world energy club, you, perhaps, visualise its “working 
model", that is, what its future status will be. 

SHEINDLIN: That is true, Advocacy and argumented defence of any 
idea objectively makes one think how it can be applied in practice. It is 
all the more important to take this into account, since many good ideas 
were rendered meaningless as soon as they were first put into practice. 

Of course, the members of the Club and the founding conference of 
our energy association must decide how the Club should work. I can 
only express my own opinion. As I sec it, the very essence of the Club 
as an independent, non-official international and interdisciplinary asso¬ 
ciation functioning on a regular basis should be of principal significance, 
determining its structure. 

I believe that the chief form of the activity of the Moscow Club will 
be the organisation and carrying out of special research into global and 
regional problems of power engineering. The results of this research 
should be considered at the Club’s conferences convened once in a year 
or two. To ensure full freedom of discussion and the most frank exchange 
of opinions at these conferences, it would be advisable to hold them 
behind closed doors. For the same reason it would not be advisable to 
publish materials of the conferences. To inform the public, the Club 
should issue reports that are to be sent to persons determined by the 
members of our forum. In the future, I think, it would be possible to 
issue a bulletin. 

Incidentally, only the Club members should, in my view, do all the 
decision-making. Now the question arises: who may be admitted to the 
Club and how? I think it will be logical enough if the right to nominate 
candidates will be enjoyed by the Club members, by UNESCO, of 
course, as well as by other founding organisations. But a candidate 
should be approved by the absolute majority of the Club members. And 
I don’t think we should have a fixed terms of membership. 

Naturally, we shall not be able to do without our own "bureaucrats", 
for w% shall need a coordinating body within the association. Evidently 
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we shall have to elect a Bureau comprising the president, two vice-pre¬ 
sidents and an executive secretary who will supervise the activities of 
the Club. The executive secretary would, with the. president’s consent, 
select persons (a minimum of them!) for the Club’s headquarters and 
direct their activities. The Bureau would be elected by the conference 
for a single term, that is, until the next conference of the Club is held. 
But, so far we are not faced with the threat of an “election fever’’, and 
the main thing now is a founding conference. 

1 can guess that your next question will be about the financial sour¬ 
ces of the Club, isn’t it? Well, since our association is being conceived 
as a non-commercial organisation, it will be financed from the budget 
of UNESCO and those of other international organisations, foundations 
and industrial companies, as well as national research and other socie¬ 
ties and possibly by private individuals. As for the Club’s headquarters 
on Soviet territory, our Academy of Sciences has agreed to finance it 
and provide the necessary equipment. 

International Affairs: Perhaps you already know the attitude of many 
scientists and public figures to the idea of setting up a Moscow Energy 
Club. Can you mention the names of some of its future members? 

SHEINDLIN: I certainly can, though the negotiations with many of 
those who were invited to join the association arc far from being over. 
Nonetheless, some names can already be mentioned. For instance, among 
those who backed up the idea and have agreed to join the Club are 
experts and widely-known public figures, such as Alexander King, Pre¬ 
sident of the Club of Rome; Zi Yashu, Chairman of the All-China P6wer 
Engineers’ Association; Umberto Colombo, a member of the Club of 
Rome, former Chairman of the UN Advisory Committee on Science and 
Technology; Abdus Salam, an outstanding theoretician in physics, a 
Nobel Prize winner, and the director of the International Centre for 
Theoretical Piiysics in Trieste; Channccy Starr, Honorary Director of 
the American Electrotechnical Institute; Pierre Desprairies, honorary 
director of the French Institute of Petroleum; Abdel Aziz Alwattari, 
acting General Secretary of the Organisation of Arab Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries (OAPEC); physicist Alvin Weinberg, formerly a 
participant of the notorious Manhattan Project, and others. 

We have always stressed everywhere that the Moscow Club will 
operate only on a personal basis, that is, its members will represent 
only themselves. But still it gives me pleasure to know that many of 
those who have accepted the olTcr are from developing and smaller 
countries. It is most important that among them are not only “pure” 
scientists, like, for instance, Leo Rietiens of Holland, dean of the 
energy department at the Eindhoven University, but also scientists who 
are at the same time businessmen, like, for instance, Haldor Topsoe of 
Denmark. 

The fact that the Club will include persons who occupied high posts 
in government structures (some still do) will definitely facilitate 
the work of our Club. Among them are, for instance, Moheshwar Dayal, 
State Secretary for Non-Traditional Energy Sources (India); Laszlo 
Kapolyi, State Minister of Hungary; and Jean Couture and James Kirk¬ 
wood, ex-ministers of power engineering of France and the state of 
Western Australia. 

1 should like to mention some “laymen”, too, who are well known 
for their views on the problem. These are American writer Isaac Asimov 
and Soviet writer y\Ies Adamovich. The Club will also include other 
Soviet members—Yevgeny Velikhov, Vice-President of the USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, and Academician Mikhail Starikovich. This is the 
initial information about the future members of our association. Initial 
because the preparatory work is still going on. 
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International Affairs-. Not only the idea of setting up the Club, but 
also its logic seem remarkable—the best intellectual lorces of the world 
are to be gathered for solving a specific problem. Perhaps, this logic 
could have a continuation? 

SHEINDLIN: To solve the global problems facing the world 
scientists should realise that they are members of a global brother¬ 
hood of intellectuals defending the common interests of mankind, 
ff we rea.son in this way, why shouldn’t wc assume that the Moscow 
Energy Club will become an element of the infrastructure of the future 
or, quite probably, of a World Consultative Council comprising the 
world intellectual elite? I uiulerstand, this may seem a utopia today, 
but it can be done. 

Be as it may, the work being done to promote international openness 
in the area of scientific information (which should be reliable and all- 
embracing) on energy matters will not only be instrumental for develop¬ 
ing this sphere. Vladimir Vernadsky, an outstanding Soviet scientist 
and philosopher, once said that one of the conditions of creating what 
he called a “noosphere”, the sphere of reason, is the information unity 
of the world. 



LINKS IK TIME 


People I Met in France 


Yuri BORISOV 


I was offered the post of Cultural Councillor of the Soviet Embassy in 
France after I had served for years at the Moscow Institute of Inter¬ 
national Relations. All of my work was connected with France—its 
home and foreign policy and its diplomacy. The offer unexpectedly pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for me to become acquainted first hand with 
French life. I accepted and worked in Paris from 1971 to 1979. 

It was a period often described, as General de Gaulle put it, as one 
of “detente, concord and cooperation’’ in Soviet-French^ relations. 
Cultural ties between the two countries were developing fruitfully in 
spite of the endless cabinet crises which succeeded the stability of 
earlier years and told on the Ministry of Culture (invariably headed 
under dc Gaulle for a decade by the writer Andre Malraux). This under¬ 
standably complicated the already difficult situation of French actors’ 
and musicians’ groups, museums and publishing houses. Appropriations 
for national culture were too meagre to meet requirements. 

Nevertheless, the prerequisites for growing cultural cooperation 
between our countries were on the rise in France. Creative youth were 
seeking to democratise all the arts to bring them closer to the people. 
Functioning in many French cities were people’s houses of culture that 
drew hundreds of thousands of spectators. 

Soviet-French cultural ties were gaining momentum, assuming a 
truly popular character. Everywhere on French soil—from Paris’s 
magnificent Grand Opera and Palais des Congres to the amphitheatres 
in Nimes and Arles built by the Romans to workers’ barracks (which in 
some cases were all that the local section of the France-USSR Society 
had at its disposal)—people eagerly familiarised themselves with our 
country’s multinational culture. 

Under these circumstances, 1 always had my hands full as Cultural 
Councillor. During the eight years I spent in France there was not a 
single day, not even weekends or holidays, free from urgent tasks big 
and small, such as the arrival of an artistic group, exchanges between 
the Louvre and the Hermitage, Soviet film distribution or talks with the 
French Foreign Ministry. 

Paris and other cities hosted the finest ballet and opera companies 
from Moscow, Leningrad and other Soviet cities, renowned song and 
dance companies, circus performers, composers, musicians—a kaleidos¬ 
cope of talent, subjects and genres. In exchange, the Soviet Union was 
treated to the Paris Opera, the Marseilles Ballet, the Comedie-Fran^aise 
and Atelier drama theatres, symphony orchestras, and a variety of 
singers and other French performers. 


Vurl Borisov, D. Sc. (Hist.), Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the USSR, is professor of history at the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Diplomatic Academy. 
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ONE OF THE CULTURAL COUNCILLOR’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
is to prepare backgrounds for the Soviet Ambassador’s appointments. 
I took part in talks with several French ministers of culture, including 
Jacques Duhamel and Maurice Druon. I retain a vivid memory of the 
first meeting between our Ambassador, Stepan Chervonenko, and 
Maurice Druon, on July 17, 1973. We knew Druon as both the author 
of Les Rois maudiis, a series of historical novels, and a statesman 
and civic leader friendly to our country, which he had visited several 
times. 

One of the topics that came up during the meeting was the traditions 
of Soviet-French comradeship-in-arms and the Resistance. Druon told 
us how during the war he had taken part in writing the lyrics for 
the famous “Chant des Partisans”. “You are patriots, and so are we,” 
he said. “You love Russia, and we love France. In the war years we 
fought for the independence and freedom of our peoples. This drew us 
closer together. Still, the best way to understand each other is through 
cultural exchanges. Tolstoy inspired the French with love of Russia, 
and Balzac did as much the other way round. Tolstoy’s protagonists are 
my friends, and Balzac’s are yours. This also goes for Pushkin, Hugo 
and Chekhov.” 

Druon’s words served as a good start for an interesting discussion 
of the outlook for cultural ties between our countries, for the extension 
of their geographical boundaries and for bringing so-called provincial 
peoples into their orbit. The interlocutors called for exchanging not 
only large opera, ballet, drama and musical companies but individual 
conductors, composers, actors and artists, especially young people. 
When the Soviet Union, joined the Universal Copyright Convention, 
Druon said that this would afford new opportunities for more extensive 
creative contacts between Soviet and French writers and publishers. 

The question of mass audiences in France was of practical importan¬ 
ce to us. The wide variety of Soviet culture aroused interest among the 
most diverse sections of the French public. But the Embassy had to 
encourage this interest through organisational measures. The mixed 
Soviet-French Commission for Cultural Relations, which met every two 
years, laid down, in an intergovernmental protocol, the main lines and 
conditions of cultural interchanges. But that was not all. Cultural cooper¬ 
ation gave rise time and again to such problems as the equipment of 
auditoriums, the composition of audiences, the provision of living and 
working conditions for our performers and many more. 

In many cases we had to promptly and competently take our bearings 
in financial matters, problems relating to taxes, consular administration, 
and so forth. When, for instance, the Paris municipality allowed us to 
build a memorial to Taras Shevchenko on Boulevard Saint-Germain we 
came up against a veritable avalanche of problems. Among other 
things, we had to prepare the requisite documents for French Customs, 
find out whether the municipal authorities were willing to meet the 
expenses of laying the foundations and whether the police had instruc¬ 
tions to safeguard the unveiling ceremony against likely hostile acts by 
anti-communists. 

Unfortunately, we had complications with the French authorities 
more than once, some of them through our own fault. At that time in 
our central institutions concerned with cultural matters, higher and 
secondary education and the cinema were many obstinate exponents of 
the administrative command system of management, supporters of the 
ideological stereotypes rooted in the politics and traditions of the 
Stalin era. One of the main stereotypes was the ban on or various 
hurdles to trips abroad for artistic groups or individual performers. 
The Moscow Taganka Theatre probably topped the secret blacklist. 
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For a long lime French officials. Communist Party leaders, noted 
statesmen and other public figures of the country pressed for a tour 
by the Taganka theatre. How many telegrams and other messages on 

this subject, addressed mostly to our Ministry of Culture, we had to 

dispatch! It was not easy for the Embassy to break the resistance of 

our bureaucrats. The various questions wired to us in Paris from 

Moscow’s Kuibyshev Street densely populated by “cultural functiona¬ 
ries” and afterwards from an equally spacious building on old Arbat 
Street could probably have filled the pages of a large volume. 

In the end the Taganka company did tour France. In winter 1977, 
it showed Ten Days That Shook the World, The Mother, Tartuffe dnd 
Listen! in Paris, Villeurbanne (a Lyon suburb) and Marseilles. It inva¬ 
riably played to a full house, earning warm applause. The numerous 
reviews pointed out the originality of the productions, the imaginative 
interpretation of the theme of the revolution and the distinctive direct¬ 
ing of Moliere’s play. 

And the nervous strain put on us by the annual altercations with 
the management of the Cannes International Film Festival! Here is a 
typical example. The French wanted to enter Andrei Tarkovsky’s 
Andrei Rublev, Solaris and The Mirror in the competition and so asked 
us to get these films. But Goskino (State Committee supervising film 
production and distribution) replied with an obstinate ‘no’ without 
giving any serious reasons for the refusal. All our attempts to come to 
terms were in vain. The then heads of Goskino, stayed loyal to their 
singular notion of “ideological purity” which virtually ran counter to 
our national and publicity interests. 

Another taxing responsibility of the Cultural Councillor was con¬ 
nected with Soviet authors, musicians and actors. I am still wondering 
who classed Vladimir Vysotsky among secret opponents of the Soviet 
state as a so-called dissident and why. I remember him sitting in front 
of me at the Embassy. He was wearing a black leather jacket and looked 
tired and sad. “Damn it,” he said, as if to suit his words to his mood, 
looking me fixedly in the eyes, “what on earth do I need houses and 
millions for? I’ve no intention of leaving Russia and I intend to stay 
there!” 

Almost at the same time, our Ministry of Culture was locked in a 
controversy with the Embassy over a record of Vysotsky’s songs which 
Chants du Monde, a French firm, wanted to produce. The Ministry’s 
ovcrzealous bureaucrats saw an objectionable hint even in that well- 
known song about “getting into a groove”. While we were arguing, the 
record with the “controversial” songs found its way through some 
mysterious channel into the hands of enterprising Israelis who instantly 
put it into circulation. 

Further, were we right to deprive Mstislav Rostropovich, our out¬ 
standing cellist, of Soviet citizenship? I met him many times in Paris 
but he never showed any disaffection for his country. After all, he left 
the Soviet Union legally, having official permission to stay abroad for 
two years. Subsequently he was granted an extension for another two 
years at his request. In the end he sought a third prolongation through 
our Embassy in Washington but failed. And so one day he rang me up 
in Paris to ask whether I knew anything about his latest request. The 
Embassy had no information. But a few days later France-Presse report¬ 
ed from Moscow that Rostropovich and his wife, the singer Galina 
Vishnevskaya, had been stripped of their Soviet citizenship. 

Fortunately enough, our relations with Soviet cultural workers sel¬ 
dom ran into such politico-diplomatic difficulties. What we came up 
against far more frequently were petty yet ticklish everyday problems 
many of which required a lot of tact and restraint. When Gleb Panfilov, 
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the Soviet film director, came up with the idea of making with the 
French a film about Joan of Arc everybody welcomed it. Talks were 
held. Panfilov insisted that Joan be impersonated by his wife, Inna 
Churikova, a popular and indisputably gifted actress. But our prospe¬ 
ctive French partners’ faces fell as soon as they heard this. Think of 
the role of their national heroine being entrusted to a foreigner! They 
found tile idea unacceptable, and the plan was dropped. 

In the seventies we held a series of Soviet exhibitions at the Grand 
Palais, the most prestigious exhibition hall in Paris. They were devoted 
to the centenary of Lenin’s birthday, the 50th anniversary of the 
establishment of Soviet-French diplomatic relations, the Scyths’ gold, 
masterpieces of Russian wooden sculpture, outstanding Russian and 
Soviet paintings, the treasures of the Kremlin museums. At the request 
of the French, the Soviet Ministry of Culture sent to France paintings 
by Picasso, Chagall, Kandinski, the Impressionists for various periods 
of time. 

The French reciprocated. They exhibited in our country works by 
Antoine Bourdelle, medieval sculptire, paintings ranging from Watteau 
to David. We were also shown private collections, including paintings 
owned by M. Kaganovich (they were displayed in Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad). 

However, the inexcusable sluggishness of Moscow administrators 
entailed the loss of some most valuable works of art. Vasili Kandinski’s 
widow, Nina Kandinski, got permission through our Embassy to exhibit 
in Paris his paintings kept in Soviet museums. She sent to Moscow a 
list of the paintings, asking us to comply strictly with it. And she 
promised in reward for this to present us with two paintings of her 
husband (may the reader pardon me for noting that they are worth 
several million dollars on the world market). Yet Ministry officials 
found some of the canvases “unexportable”, and the widow’s request 
was therefore disregarded. True, Kandinski’s works were exhibited in 
Paris just the same but not according to her wishes. As a consequence, 
we forfeited the promised valuable gift. 

The thankless mission of informing Nina Kandinski of the negative 
decision of the Ministry of Culture fell to my lot. I called on her at her 
house in the wealthy Paris suburb of Neuilly. My story upset and, in¬ 
deed, angered her. She was about to go to a party and put on a diamond 
necklace and earrings and rings to match before we left the house to¬ 
gether. During a reception at the Embassy on an earlier occasion, she 
had mentioned their fantastic value. And so I said to her before we 
parted; ‘‘You know Paris, please be careful.” (Later she lost her life in 
Switzerland at the hands of robbers, who killed her for those jewels.) 

To be sure, not all our initiatives were as ill-fated as that one. The 
Embassy maintained friendly relations with many keepers of Russian 
works of art in France. One of them was the widow of another noted 
Russian artist, Mikhail Larionov. My colleagues and I called on her 
many many times. Having climbed the steep stairs to the fifth floor of 
a house on Paris’s Rue Jacques Callot, we would pound for several’ 
minutes at the door with our fists—the widow was hard of hearing. She 
lived in a dark room \Vith a portable heater in the middle. But we would 
forget all about the cheerless surroundings the moment we looked at 
Larionov’s wonderful creations, which seemed to breathe life into every¬ 
thing around them. 

Our talks with Alexandra Klavdievna concerning the conditions of 
transporting and keeping her husband’s paintings, insurance, the con¬ 
tents and form of the catalogue; the state of Soviet exhibition facilities 
were arduous and protracted. We also encountered difficulties in deal¬ 
ing with the French customs authorities. But in the end all obstacles 
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were overcome, and Larionov’s paintings started on their long journey 
from Paris to Moscow, with the Embassy keeping a watchful eye on 
the operation. 

Alexandra Klavdievna, who died a short time ago, was a true 
Russian patriot. I was the first to whom she mentioned her intention to 
bequeath Larionov’s paintings to the Soviet state. Going through the 
pages of my diaries of those years, I came across her words: “Mikhail 
told me .so often that his art belonged to Russia.” 

The reader may wonder with good reason whether I did nothing as 
Councillor of the Soviet Embassy but meet and talk to people and carry 
on organising work. What about the message of our cultural exchange? 
Are our diplomats indifferent to the kind of spiritual nourishment Soviet 
people, especially youth, get from the West? 

We certainly favour extensive cultural exchanges between all nations, 
including those belonging to opposite socio-political systems. But what 
we want exchanged is truly humanist values, those which bear a 
message of good, of-social justice, progress and peace. All that is inhu¬ 
man and discriminatory is thoroughly alien to us. Some of our Western 
partners try to smuggle in things that are culturally and morally unac¬ 
ceptable to us. They do so either deliberately or out of ideological con¬ 
formism. Here is an example. 

Muscovites will recall “Soviet-Paris 1900—1930”, a Soviet-French 
exhibition held in Moscow’s Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts in 1981. 
According to our French partners’ original proposal, it was to have,been 
called “Moscow-Berlin-Paris”. The idea seemed attractive at first 
sight. But when we saw the plans and prospectuses prepared by the 
French we realised that they wanted the exhibition to cover the 1920s 
and early 1930s, the period when Fasci.sm and its criminal ideology were 
on the rise in Germany. Such a “participant” was completely unaccep¬ 
table to us, and the position adopted by the Embassy in this sense was 
backed by our Ministry of Culture, As a result, one side of the proposed 
“triangle” was eliminated. 

As regards the “Paris-Berlin” exhibition held in 1978 at the 
Georges Pompidou National Centre of Art and Culture, it covered the 
1900-1933 period and was devoted to “Franco-German relations and 
contrasts”. Hitler was already in power at the end of that period, and 
the fascist ideology in its various forms and manifestations was being 
forcibly imposed throughout Germany. Yet the sponsors of the exhibi¬ 
tion ignored this acute problem. It follows that we were right to be 
wary of an uncritical, apolitical approach to cultural ties between the 
three capitals in that dramatic, extremely tense period of European 
and world history. 


I WOULD LIKE TO DESCRIBE some of the more interesting meet¬ 
ings I had with writers, artists, collectors during my work in France. 

I was fortunate enough to see Louis Aragon, the poet, prose writer 
and public figure, more than once in his home at 56, Rue Varennes. He 
told me that the house had been built in 1719 by Marquis Gouffier de 
Toit and then confiscated during the Revolution and raffled off, where¬ 
upon it became the property of a rich jeweller. Subsequently the house 
was reconstructed several times. “I contributed my bit to it,” he said, 
pointing to an electric-powered wheelchair he used to ride along a 
special rail on the staircase right to the door of his apartmerft. 

I served under three ambassadors: Valerian Zorin, Pyotr Abrasimov 
and Stepan Chervonenko. They all kept up our country’s close friendship 
with Aragon. One of the meetings with the poet took place at the 
Embassy on Rue Grenelle in autumn 1971. 
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Aragon arrived at the appointed hour. He said he was ailing but we 
saw that he was in good shape for a man of 74. The Ambassador told 
him so. “It’s simply that this is the first time you’ve seen me,’’ Aragon 
replied. “This past year (his wife, Elsa Triolet, died in 1970.— Y.B.) has 
added many wrinkles to my face and grey hairs to my head, but above 
all it has scarred my heart.’’ Even so, he refused to give in to pessimism 
and kept abreast of fashion. He was wearing a broad-brimmed black 
hat, a black suit with a velvet vest, a white tie and boots trimmed with 
crocodile leather. 

After telling us how he, Andre Breton and Philippe Soupault had 
founded a surrealist literary trend from which he had dissociated in 
1932, Aragon asked us whether people in the Soviet Union read his 
collection. He said some people in France considered that the book 
derided the reader but it was truthful. “I hated militarists and politi¬ 
cal reactionaries,’’ he added, “and it was that hatred I wanted to 
express. After wandering in the ideological dark, I arrived at com¬ 
munism. I joined the French Communist Party in 1927 and firmly 
embraced realistic aesthetics.” 

Leaders of the USSR Writers’ Union I had talked to in Moscow had 
stressed the lasting significance of Louis Aragon’s major works, such 
as for Socialist Realism, I Show My Cards or the series of novels. The 
Real World. The poet was surprised and moved when I told him that. 
“Maybe,” he said. “The fact is that I thought many of the songs I had 
sung in the past had become outdated.” 

Aragon touched upon a subject of special interest to us, namely, 
the French intellectuals’ attitude to the Soviet Union. He said that in 
1930 he and Georges Sadoul, the revolutionary internationalist, had 
greeted proletarian writers at their congress in Kharkov. After that trip 
he wrote a poem, Red Front, for which the authorities had wanted to 
prosecute him on a charge of instigating an armed uprising. Afterwards 
he attended the First Congress of Soviet Writers in Moscow. “We 
didn’t meet again for four years while the war went on,” he said. 
“But even at that time we remained friends although we were far from 
each other.” As if to sum up, he remarked: “You have shortcomings like 
us but with no country in the world am I linked by such close bonds of 
friendship as with the Soviet Union.” 

We had a heated argument over the 1968 events in Czechoslovakia. 
Aragon shared the critical view on the matter taken by the FCP and 
certain other West European Communist parties. “I considered then 
and consider now,” he said, “that the Czechoslovak Communists could 
have found a way out of the political crisis by themselves.” The Ambas¬ 
sador and I upheld a different view. The upshot was that we agreed to 
disagree. 

Several years passed. On November 28, 1975, I met the poet again. 
He had thinned and become hollow-cheeked. He complained of ill health 
and the heavy burden of preparing his Complete Works for publication. 
“My chief task now that I have little time left,” he said, “is to correct 
the numerous mistakes and inaccuracies in my assessments of events, 
including those in my literary work and private life.” 

An exhibition devoted to Mayakovsky had opened in Paris shortly 
before. Aragon pointed out the immense value of the exhibits: original 
manuscripts, books, documents, posters and photographs. He was glad 
to know that they would go from Paris to other French cities. He voiced 
the hope that the agreement on cooperation signed by the USSR Writers’ 
union with the French Literary Society would help extend useful con¬ 
tacts between creative people of the two countries. His attitude as a 
member of the FCP CC, having gained widespread publicity, undoub¬ 
tedly played its part in the intensification of Franco-Soviet cultural 
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relations. He fully subscribed to the idea of cooperation between the 
writers of the two countries and, indeed, made interesting proposals to 
this end. 

Thus, in autumn 1977, our Embassy was informed of the forthcom¬ 
ing regular meeting in Moscow of the Committee on International 
Lenin Peace Prizes, whose membership included Aragon. One of our 
young diplomats was sent to Pue Varennes to invite the poet to 
Moscow and hand him an airplane ticket. He soon brought the unexpect¬ 
ed news that Aragon was sorry he could not come but suggested that 
Yannis Ritsos, the Greek poet, whom he considered one of the out.stand- 
ing contemporary poets, be put on the list of prospective laureates. 

Aragon reminded us that Ritsos had taken part in his people’s anti¬ 
fascist struggle and had subsequently been imprisoned for years on 
Aegean Sea islands. The spirit of Resistance had drawn the two poets 
together. The point is that Aragon himself, an army surgeon, was held 
in a German concentration camp along with Elsa Triolet. Only by a 
miracle did they succeed in concealing the fact that Aragon was a 
Communist and had edited a Communist newspaper, Ce Soir, before 
the war. “Elsa’s shrewdness,’’ he said, “saved our lives and enabled us 
to regain freedom.’’ Afterwards they went underground in Drome 
Department and fought against the Nazi invaders and their French 
accomplices. 

Moscow took Aragon’s advice. Ritsos was awarded a Lenin Peace 
Prize in 1977. An Embassy employee related the good news to Aragon. 
“I’m pleased that my suggestion was heeded,’’ Aragon said. He handed 
our messenger a letter which is published below for the first time. It 
reads: 

“There is no printed text of Yannis Ritsos’ play Ismene. It is a long 
poem which 1 have adapted for the French stage. My name is Aragon, 

1 have been a member of the FCP Central Committee since 1950 (a 
mistake: actually since 1954.—-Y.S.). The play was shown this year in 
Paris and Marseilles. 

“One can imagine the idea of the play somewhat simplifying the 
poem after reading the poem in which allusions to Greek history are 
briefly spelled out according to a system devised by Antoine Vitez 
(given in parentheses). I wish to note that the Soviet Ambassador has 
personally invited me to attend the celebration of the 60th anniversary 
of the October Revolution. I have been to the Soviet Union more than 
once since 1930. 

“I vouch for the actors who are going to accompany me. At the same 
time, 1 point out that Yannis Ritsos has just been awarded an Interna¬ 
tional Lenin Prize. It will be remembered that I am deputy Chairman of 
the Committee on Lenin Prizes. 

“The poem has been translated from the Greek into French (see 
pp. 132-157 of the book enclosed herewith) by Dominique Grandmont, 
who is accompanying us (he is winner of this year’s Vaillant-Couturier 
Prize), an unmatched translator. 

“The purpose of this letter is to simplify the matter. Aragon” 

Louis Aragon stayed in the Soviet Union from October 31 to 
November 17. 1977. The Ritsos-Aragon Literary Theatre showed his 
play six times—in Moscow and Leningrad. Ismene aroused a lively 
interest among Soviet theatre-goers. There was wide press coverage of 
it. That guest performance was one of the most impressive demonstra¬ 
tions of Soviet-French cultural cooperation. “An unforgettable trip,” 
Aragon commented afterwards in Paris. 

1 last saw the poet on September 1, 1982, during a business trip to 
France. It was a sunny day. The mansion on Rue Varennes was as 
quaintly imposing as ever. The door was opened by Aragon’s secretary. 
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who gave me a smile and silentlly stepped back. The next moment 
Aragon appeared, leaning on a cane with a knob shaped like a fantastic 
head. “A fine cane, isn’t it?” he said. I nodded. Aragon looked tired and 
ill. He would be 85 years old a month later. 


THAT SUMMER (1982) I also saw Marc Chagall for the last time. 
I had known him for years. It was destined that 1 should go to his 
villa, La Colline, in the small Cote d’Azur community of Saint-Paul-de- 
Vence (ten kilometres from the Mediterranean, between Nice and 
Antibes). That day—July 7—Chagall turned 95 years old. 

I was met at the door by Valentina Chagall, the artist’s wife. Her 
whole being radiated friendliness. I recalled Chagall’s “Portrait of 
Vava” as I looked at her. It represents a beautiful woman gazing 
calmly at you. The green symbolises the purity and exaltation of the 
inner world of the artist’s wife, who seems to protect his ideas, his art, 
and himself. 

The two of us had been chatting for some 15 or 20 minutes when a 
short man slightly bent by age came into the drawing-room, stepping 
lightly. He had close-cropped grey hair, a small Roman nose and amaz- 
grey-blue eyes that looked at you with what I do not hesitate to 
describe as youthful eagerness and frank curiosity. There was always 
something ironically playful in Chagall’s manner. He would look away 
and ask his interlocutor half in joke, shaking slightly his head; “Do you 
like my paintings?” 

Birthdays are birthdays. And the longer ago one was born, the more 
readily one reminisces. At any rate, that was what I witne.ssed on that 
occasion. Chagall spoke affectionately of his native Vitebsk, with which 
his work is associated. “Sometimes I feel like moving on to other pro¬ 
blems and images,” he remarked, “but I can’t do so without betraying 
myself.” He painted large pictures even as a child. But his family was 
totally indifferent to all his paintings and often threw them down on the 
floor. He would pick up his treasures, crying bitterly, only to find them 
soon put away in some dark corner, such as the shed. 

He studied for several years in St. Petersburg, under Lev Bakst 
and Mstislav Dobuzhinsky. It was there that he first heard about the 
Impressionists. “When I saw Seurat I was dazzled. And when I saw 
Monet I felt like crying. That’s what I call genuine purity.” After 
St. Petersburg came Paris, where Chagall was paid a modest allowance 
by a rich patron of the arts. Among his friends were Picasso, Braque, 
Matisse, Leger, Delaunay, the poets Cendrars and Apollinaire. 

I still remember some of the remarks made by Chagall that day. “My 
chief task was not to become assimilated but to retain my identity. It’s 
very hard to love one’s country when it is far away. I suppose being 
far from home is always harder than being at home. All my art comes 
from there, from home. I’ve never invented anything, nor have I ever 
adapted myself.” He paused, and added: “I worship Levitan.” 

After the October.Revolution, Chagall returned to Vitebsk and was 
soon offered an unexpected job. The People’s Commissar of Education, 
Anatoly Lunacharsky, whom Chagall had met in Paris, appointed him 
city commissar in charge of the arts (September 1918). The artist 
found himself entrusted with a wide range of entirely new duties having 
to do with museums, exhibitions, instruction in painting, lectures. “You 
want to know why I applied for a passport and left Russia in 1922? .Let 
me merely repeat what I’ve written in my book. My Life. I needed 
colours. There were no good colours in our country. I was looking for 
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them, and that was the purpose of my trip. I didn’t mean to emigrate. 
But (he circumstances willed it otherwise.” 

The artist remained in France and began to work there. But he told 
me more than once, each time in a dilTerent form but always in a way 
leaving no room for doubting his sincerity: “The longer I live in 
France, the more I feel that I’m Russian even though I was born in 
Vitebsk, Byelorussia.” 

Chagall was a versatile artist who painted landscapes and portraits, 
illustrated such creations differing in form and content as La Fontaine’s 
Fables and the Bible, designed settings and costumes for the Moscow 
Jewish Theatre, Stravinski’s ballet The Firebird at New York’s Metropo¬ 
litan Opera and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe in Paris. He even painted 
the ceiling of the Grand Opera, filling an order from de Gaulle and the 
Minister of Culture, Andre Malraux (what had been painted earlier iwas 
left intact underneath just in case, since tastes change with the times). 
Chagall did stained-glass windows in the historic cathedrals of Metz 
and Reims, ceramic, murals in the Church of Notre-Dame on Assy 
Plateau, inlaid paintings in Nice University, in Chicago and other 
cities. One of his creations adorns the UN building. 

We appreciated his patriotic sentiments, his deep love of Russia and 
its painting and culture. The Embassy proposed inviting Chagall and 
his wife to visit the Soviet Union. We realised that an exhibition of his 
works and meetings with Soviet people would benefit Soviet-French 
relations. 

But putting the idea into effect turned out to be no easy task. A pen 
war broke out between the Embassy and senior officials of the Soviet 
Ministry of Culture. Many influential people, including people promi¬ 
nent in the Academy of Arts and admirers of traditional realism who 
rejected in principle any other form of artistic endeavour, took a stand 
against the proposed visit. Well, history has more than one colour. 
Common sense prevailed in the end. I wish to note the role which the 
then Minister of Culture, Yekaterina Furtseva, played by ensuring that 
the artist was invited. She knew Chagall and thought highly of him. He 
came to the Soviet Union in 1973. 

Chagall was deeply impressed by Soviet people. ‘’What open faces,” 
he said, "what smiles, what outgoing manner, what friendly eyes!” He 
generally avoided political utterances but said that he considered social¬ 
ism the most humane and progressive system. “My impressions? They 
are wonderful. Immense chages have come about in the country. What 
museums! How splendidly they are organised! As regards the skill of 
your restorers, it’s unmatched in the world.” He said this with sincere 
admiration. 

Speaking at a dinner given in Moscow by the Ministry of Culture, 
Chagall stressed that he had always stayed loyal to his country although 
he considered it improper to hold forth about his patriotism. After all, 
he said, an artist must always be loyal to his country and his ideals, or 
his art would be false. "Fve always been a little freakish, not like other 
people. For me, France was the greatest magnet next to Rome, a huge 
assemly of talented people that drew me. Besides, the French have 
always been distinguished for their fine taste. The tones prevailing in 
Russia at the time were grey or brown whereas I was dreaming of the 
Blue Bird and wanted to see transparent, bright, vivid and rich colours 
on my palette. This is why I found myself in Paris.” 

At the opening of an exhibition of his lithographs and water-colours 
at the Tretyakov Gallery, Chagall said: “You cannot see the tears in my 
eyes, for, strange as it my seem, my soul remained in my country and 
the homeland of my ancestors even when 1 was far away. I have 
always been here in my mind.” Back in Paris, Chagall told UExpress 
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that his inspiring trip had enabled him to go back to the origins of his 
painting and fully appreciate the world significance of Russian culture. 

“Painting,” he said, “is not a painstakingly finished, fanciful and 
artificial thing. It’s as natural as real poetry. Look at Gogol or Chekhov. 
Chekhov showed life in Russia as he saw it. Painting is life plus a pro¬ 
found knowledge of colour.” 

The French media commented widely on Chagall’s trip to the Soviet 
Union. Statesmen and other public figures saw it as an important incen¬ 
tive to cultural relations between the two countries. Some artists, wri¬ 
ters and actors who had avoided contacts with Soviet people expressed 
a readiness to establish them with the Embassy, with Soviet people 
active in the cultural field, and an increased interest in visiting our 
country. 

Cooperation with Marc Chagall grew. He was keen on everything: 
exchanges between French and Soviet artists and actors, tours by 
Soviet theatrical troupes as well as by Army and Navy song and dance 
companies, the destiny of his paintings, settings and drawings, in 
Moscow museums and other depositories. From time to time, his wife 
came to Paris, and I called on them in their quaint old house on Quai 
d’Anjou. 

Everything in that house was reminiscent of the Middle Ages. The 
powerful wooden ceilings and banisters were dark with age, and the 
stairs creaked musically as you went up. I was struck by the elegance of 
old designs in mosaic. A life-size statue by the door looked down so¬ 
mewhat haughtily on all who came in. I wondered who had carved it 
and when. “In art as in singing,” Chagall remarked one day, glancing 
at the statue, “you need to have a voice before you can think of a con¬ 
tent. What Shalyapin had primarily was a voice of his own, just as 
Musorgsky or Prokofyev did. But it seems that the sculptor who de¬ 
corated my house with his creation had no artistic voice of his own.” 

Shortly after Chagall had expressed a wish to see the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy’s new building on Blvd. Lannes, he was invited there. On June 9, 
1976, he was shown along with other guests the reception hall, which can 
admit 2,000 guests and is decorated with magnificent panels, and the 
film projection hall seating 700. He saw the paintings, wooden bas-reliefs 
and tapestry in that part of the building which is intended for public 
functions. Chagall was delighted. He stressed the fine taste of the French 
and mentioned the prestige enjoyed by France as a world centre or fas¬ 
hion, add;ing that the premises were fitted out in proper style. 

After the reception I asked Chagall on the way back to Quai d’Anjou 
whether he would be willing to do stained-glass windows for the Em¬ 
bassy. Pausing a little, he replied with his usual smile; “It was Charles 
de Gaulle and his Minister of Culture, Andre Malraux, who asked me to 
paint the ceiling of the Grand Opera and make the stained-glass windows 
for the Cathedral of Rheims.” Alas, the idea never materialised. 

At our last meeting, in summer 1982, Chagall recalled that missed 
opportunity with regret. Thereupon he spoke or rather soliloquised about 
“that unforgettable trip home”, his eyes shining. “Such a pity I didn’t 
go to Vitebsk. I feared it would upset me.” Before we parted, he asked 
me how many people.lived in the Soviet Union, and on hearing the ans¬ 
wer, he said: “Embrace them all for me." 
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T here is an urgent need for an exhaustive and judicious appraisal of 
our foreign and defence policy with due regard to the realities of our 
life and the world around us. We are working to do away with the sad 
legacy of simplistic ideologised approaches, excessive secrecy, propagan- 
distic self-admiration and self-deception. In so doing, we must use 
honest and comprehensive analysis of our past as a salutary method. 
Unless we look back we cannot really see clear in what we must discard 
irrevocably and how far we can use our heritage by updating it. 

The 1932—1934 World Disarmament Conference is an event manifes¬ 
tly underestimated before. For a long time, neither Soviet nor the majo¬ 
rity of foreign scholars took any particular interest in the* conference, 
which they saw as doomed to failure from the outset. But was it? ■ 

Now that we have material from the archives and historical investi¬ 
gations of recent date, we think we should take a different view of the 
work and significance of the conference. * Without attempting a detailed 
exposition, we can draw some conclusions regarding that forum’s expe¬ 
rience and problems and the chances missed by it. 


THE FIRST SESSION of the disarmament conference opened on 
February 2, 1932, in a complicated and contradictory situation. The “era 
of pacifism” was coming to an end. The positions of its mainstay, the 
social democratic parties of Western Europe, had been weakened to a 
degree by the economic crisis. The political initiative was being captured 
hy conservative alignments which regarded disarmament talks as utopia 
and military power as the only reliable Instrument of safeguarding na¬ 
tional interests, from purely colonial interests to the defence of the Ver¬ 
sailles system against the “Soviet threat”. 

The aggression mounted by Japan in Manchuria in September 1931 
dealt a telling blow to the already loose foundations of international 
law and undermined confidence in the possibility of maintaining univer¬ 
sal security by collective efforts. Germany was increasingly threatened 
with a National Socialist takeover. The fascist regime in Italy was a 
notable political factor for the evolution of the situation in Europe. 

Nevertheless, certain positive trends of that evolution were still far 
from having outlived their usefulness. The German government still 
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abided in the main, if not without infighting, by its policy of good- 
neighbour relations and peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union. The 
change for the better achieved in Soviet-French relations in 1932 con¬ 
tributed in important measure to both the strength of Soviet positions 
and a healthier international climate. It found a concrete expression 
in a bilateral non-aggression pact signed on November 29. This country 
signed similar pacts with Poland, Finland, Latvia and Estonia. 

Altogether there were appreciable political prerequisites for fruitful 
talks in Geneva. Pacifism still had considerable reserves, for in the 
fifteen years since it came into existence, it had taken deep ideological 
root in several leading capitalist countries by using available bourgeois 
democratic mechanisms to the utmost. Its ideas had helped rear a whole 
generation of politicians and social workers, who played their role also 
when, in 1932, pacifists in the United States, Britain and other West 
European countries carried out a powerful campaign in support of the 
upcoming conference. 

The idea of arms limitation was formally supported by, the German 
government, with which the governments of other countries, likewise 
disarmed under the Versailles accords, went along on this Influential 
Italian quarters favoured a measure of arms reduction and limitation, 
seeing as they did how badly their country was lagging behind neigh¬ 
bouring France in military buildup, all the efforts of the fascist regime 
notwithstanding. 

The US administration under Hoover, being under strong pressure 
irom an anti-war movement, tended to subscribe to the idea of a drastic 
cut in ground and air forces. Besides, the world economic crisis gener¬ 
ally made it difficult to increase military spending, above all in the 
United States and Britain, thereby supplying further sound arguments 
in favour of curbing the arms race. 

The totality of these factors made it possible to convene the con- 
lerence and elTcct some confidence-building measures, as we call it 
nowadays. Specifically, there was an exchange of data between all the 
participating states on their armed forces and military budgets. They 
reached agreement on a “truce in armaments”, which meant freezing 
armies numerically. Data made available by the various countries re¬ 
vealed the following armed forces balance between the Soviet Union and 
its next-door neighbours as well as the leading military powers of the 
world. 

The strength of the Soviet troops stationed along the country’s 
western frontier was considerably inferior to that of the Polish, Czechos¬ 
lovak and Romanian armies, which had 654,300 men under arms and 
over 2,000 aircraft. The Red Army was 562,000 strong in the 1930-1932 
period, and besides, 100,000 “territorial” troops took field training every 
month. Our armed forces had 750 combat aircraft in the field plus 
another 850 warplanes used mostly for training.' Tank units first 
appeared in the Red Army in 1932-1933. 

The Soviet Union’s land forces were roughly equal in strength to 
those of the Little Entente countries (Czechoslovakia, Romania and 
Yugoslavia) but had‘fewer aircraft, whose total number in these three 
countries was close to 1,900. As regards the aggregate military power 
of Poland, the Little Entente and France, their armies were more than 
twice as strong as the Red Army, the latter’s air force being one quarter 
of theirs in strength. The armies of the leading capitalist countries— 
Britain, France, the United States, Japan and Italy—put together were 
more than three times stronger numerically and had more than five 
times as many combat aircraft, dozens of times as many warships and 
hundreds of times as many tanks. 

5 — 3460 (aHrji.) 
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Such was the initial “arithmetic” of the conference, and it was 
destined to condition to a degree the disarmament formulas set out 
by the participants. 


AS EARLY AS AUTUMN 1927, an interdepartmental commission 
was formed under the Red Army Stall to study the problem of interna¬ 
tional disarmament and draft relevant Soviet proposals. Included in it 
as experts were department chiefs of the Red Army Staff and Political 
Directorate, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the intel¬ 
ligence service as well as some military scientists: S. Pugachev, Yan 
Berzin, B. Shtein and Alexander Verkhovsky. An idea of the commis¬ 
sion’s methodology is given by the following quidelines recurring in the 
minutes of its meetings: one, the draft must raise no questions “compli¬ 
cating the problem ol disarmament”; two, it must be perfectly simple 
and comprehensible io the mass of the people. 

It was not long before the results of the commission’s work came 
into use in international diplomatic practice. In November, 1927, Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Maxim Litvinov announced the 
Soviet proposals for immediate, comprehensive and complete disarma¬ 
ment. After they had been turned down, the chief of Soviet delegation 
proposed (March 1928) an “intermediate” proportional-progressive 
reduction in armaments. 

The latter proposal broke up all countries into subgroups, each of 
them being allotted its reduction “quota”. Countries having armies 
stronger than 200,000 were expected to cut them by half, those having 
armies stronger than 40,000 by one third and those having armies less 
than 40,000 strong by a quarter. Nations whose naval tonnage exceeded 
200,000 tons would have to cut it by half and those having a smaller 
tonnage by a quarter. Countries having over 200 combat aircraft were 
expected to keep only half of them in the field, those having over 100, 
one third and those having less than 100, a quarter. ^ 

Accordingly, the commission experts agreed to leave out the problem 
of defining the concept of military potential. After a prolonged debate 
on whether a distinction should be made between defensive and offen¬ 
sive weapons in discussing the problem of disarmament, they decided 
that “while it would be useful from the practical point of view to pose 
the question, it is almost impossible from the military technological 
point of view to distinguish between weapons in terms of dividing them 
into offensive and defensive ones, for with the present-day development 
level of technology, nearly every weapon (with the possible exception of 
immobile fortress installations, gun sites, and so on) can be used in an 
offensive war”. ® 

Subsequent developments, especially World War II, showed this to 
be too general a conclusion. Its untenability is particularly obvious 
taking into account the fact, that some Soviet military scientists of the 
time studied the relationship between offensive and defensive weapons 
in great depth. 

It is worth noting by way of digression that the late 1920s and early 
1930s were years of a very important transition in the development of 
weapons and warfare. During World War I, large-scale use of mounted 
machine-guns, artillery and engineering facilities and the^ warfare 
methods which dominated the battlefield resulted in defence turning out 
to be stronger than attack. After World War I, many countries vigoro¬ 
usly explored new ways and means of conducting offensive operations^ 
and overcoming strong defences. As a result, both Soviet and foreign 
military science devised ways of overcoming the most powerful defen- 
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ces. The chief role in this was expected to be played, needless to say, by 
large formations of tanks and assault and bomber aircraft. 

Leading Soviet scientists Vladimir Triandafilov, Mikhail Tukha- 
chcvsky, E. Shilovsky, A. Kolenkovsky—evolved the theory of “deep oper¬ 
ation”. The purpose of such an operation was to simultaneously over¬ 
whelm the enemy’s defences in depth, break through his tactical defence 
zone in a selected sector and then to swiftly exploit this tactical success 
by developing it into an operational one with the aid of tanks, motorised 
infantry and cavalry. Similar theories were worked out in Germany and 
some other countries. 

In World War II, massive use of tanks, self-propelled artillery, air¬ 
craft, submarines and aircraft carriers for effecting and exploiting a 
breakthrough lent from the first an active, offensive character to hostili¬ 
ties on land, in the air and at sea. Combining tanks with attack bombers 
and dive bombers became a decisive tactical factor as the war went on. 

But all this had yet to come. Meanwhile it was the quantitative 
approach that prevailed and asserted itself in the Soviet proposals of 
the late 1920s and early 1930s. Going by “arithmetic” was believed to 
have important merits, since this approach made it possible to simplify 
or ignore many political, operational strategic and military technological 
problems of disarmament. As for the general concept of security, it was 
associated only with “sufficient disarmament” or mostly with even 
general and complete disarmament. '• Besides, the ideology of the time 
played its role. 

Analysis of the now available working material of the Soviet side 
preparation for the 1932 World Disarmament Conference indicates that 
disarmament projects were drafted largely with the aim of exposing 
through them “pseudo-pacifist phrasemongering” as the ideological 
foundation of the stability of the Versailles system. These projects were 
intended to reveal the reluctance of French and British ruling quarters 
to give up their military superiority. This is why the CPSLJ(B) CC 
Political Bureau, to which the projects were submitted in November 
1927, instructed Anatoli Lunacharsky to considerably accentuate their 
propaganda aspect by extending the introductory declaration “as a 
perfectly active weapon”. ® 

The ideological propaganda spearhead of the Soviet proposals had 
a positive effect at the initial stage. The call for the maximum openness 
and for control over the disarmament process, coupled with a broad 
approach, refreshed the talks, which lacked boldness of intention and 
decisive start. But the propaganda effect of the proposals resulted in 
making a dogma of the principle of phased quantitative reductions in 
armaments, as subsequent developments showed. 

Shortly before the 1932 conference, advanced military science allied 
with pacifist forces evolved in some Western countries the concept of 
qualitative disarmament. Basil Liddel Hart, the British military scien¬ 
tist, was among those who argued that quantitative cuts had no chance 
of success. He proceeded to a notable extent from the assumption that 
Britains’ military agencies, being torn by rivalries, were bound to form 
a coalition against general quantitative reductions. How were the 
bureaucratic barrier and interminable squabbling over figures to be 
overcome? Liddel Hart, an ideologist of offensive mechanised warfare, 
decided to destroy his own brain-child. He began advocating a concept 
of disarmament aimed at doing away with the military technological 
basis for the conduct of major offensive operations. To ensure that ways 
and means of defence outweighed those of attack, Liddel Hart proposed 
banning and scrapping heavy artillery, tanks and bomber aircraft.® 

On the fifth day of the conference Lord Cecil, speaking on behalf of 
the International Federation of Societies for the League of Nations, put 
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forward propositions in support of qualitative disarmament. The 
campaign launched by anti-war public quarters in Western Europe and 
the United States in their support had a widespread impact. The British 
and Italian foreign ministers and a spokesman for the United Stales 
identified themselves with the propositions. These were opposed only 
by I-’rance and its allies, who favoured the formation of League of 
Nation.s forces. 

Still, a comiiromise was reached on April 22, 1932. A resolution 
adopted unanimously said: “This conference announces that... it adopts 
the principle of qualitative disarmament, that is to say, the chqice of 
certain categories or certain types of weapons whose possession or u.se 
would either be completely prohibited for all states or internationalised 
under a universal convention”. ^ 

Another resolution entrusted ad hoc committees on land, air and 
naval forces with examining the respective armaments in order to deter¬ 
mine which of them were particularly aggressive in character and most 
clTective against national defences and threaten the civilian population 
most. * 

Lastly, on June 22, the US delegate read out a proposal by Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover for arms cuts and disarmament. The Hoover Plan 
provided for increasing the comparative strength of defence by decreas¬ 
ing the strength of attack, to which end it urged approving the propo¬ 
sals already made at the Geneva conference for abolishing all tanks, 
all chemical warfare and ail heavy mobile guns. The plan also- called 
lor the scrapping of all bomber aircraft. It took the traditional, quanti¬ 
tative approach only to naval armaments. As for the pattern of reducing 
land forces, it was largely similar to that proposed by the Soviet Union. 

Specifically, the Hoover Plan envisaged considering the Wehrmacht 
(100,000 men out of a population of 65 million) the basis for calculating 
the strength of ground troops needed for policing. It proposed cutting 
all forces over and above this contingent by a third. It also proposed 
reducing the strength and tonnage of battleships and submarines by a 
third and those of cruisers, aircraft carriers and destroyers by a quarter. 
The United States announced that should its plan be approved, it 
would reduce its Navy by 300,000 tons, and the Army by over 1,000 self- 
propelled guns, roughly 900 tanks and about 300 bombers.® 

We can imagine as we look back how greatly an agreement banning 
all three “olTcnsive” weapons could have altered the character of the 
future war in Europe. The Nazi blitzkriegs, for which the Wehrmacht 
used primarily tank wedges with direct support from dive bombers, 
would have been impossible, and probably to would World War 11. 

As it happened, the problem of distinguishing between offensive and 
defensive weapons in the context of disarmament—a problem which 
Soviet experts in 1927 set aside because of the “technical” complexity— 
formed the main content of the world conference. In addition to this, 
the military political aspect of the problem turned out to be so 
unexpected and original that the Soviet side found itself unprepared. 


A RECURRENT THESIS of the Soviet leadership’s propaganda 
quidelines in the late 1920s and early 1930s affirmed that a new world 
war was imminent and a revolutionary situation was therefore bound 
to build up in Europe. These erroneous forecasts badly injured Soviet 
foreign policy, in particular the discussion of disarmament problems. 
What party press comments and .statements by the country’s leaders as 
well as by scientists and analysts suggested was that the conference 
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was a mere smokescreen for the imperialists to carry on a frantic arms 
race as they prepared for war against the Soviet Union. 

From 1923 on, Social Democrats belonging to the Second Interna¬ 
tional were called “social fascists” (on Zinoviev’s and Stalin’s facile 
initiative). By 1932 all Social Democrats were seen as almost the chief 
enemy of the Soviet Union and the coming all-European revolution. 
It is only fair to admit, however, that at that time we also had and were 
working on a different approach to the Social Democrats. Alexei Rykov, 
('hairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, said in addressing the 
Fourth Congress of Soviets of the USSR (April 1927); “We have sup¬ 
ported and will support with the utmost determination every real 
movement fighting for peace, and are perfectly willing to support every 
real pacifist organisation, but we refuse to join such organisations as 
the League of Nations.” This official formula was sufficiently flexible 
and constructive. 

But three years later Rykov’s call in support of “sincere pacifism” 
was succeeded by Stalin’s verdict dooming it. “...So-called pacifism,” 
Stalin said at the 16th CPSU(B) Congress (1930), “is breathing its 
last. The League of Nations is rotting alive, ‘disarmament projects’ 
arc falling through... The experience of social democratic rule in 
Germany and Britain has shown that pacifism is merely a mask with 
the Social Democrats, who need it as a means of concealing prepara¬ 
tions for future wars.”" It will be seen that war was declared on pre¬ 
cisely those forces that could have become the Soviet Union’s main ally 
in the struggle to stop the arms race. 

And so, under the pressure of an overideologised policy, the propa¬ 
ganda component became all but the decisive motivation of Soviet disar¬ 
mament proposals. Pravda editorials (jf the time and articles by its 
Geneva special correspondent Mikhail Koltsov, left no room for doubt as 
to the substance of those propaganda publications—they implied that the 
Soviet proposals were the only salvation for the conference and that they 
alone were consistent and sincere. 

In assessing the overall political and ideological context of the Soviet 
position at the conference, here is no disregarding the role of the 
Comintern. 

The Executive Committee of the Communist International dissociated 
at its Seventh Plenary Meeting (Novcmber-Dccember 1926) from the 
leftist line of fuelling a world revolution. In July 1929, however, its 
plenary meeting resumed through a statement by Vyacheslav Molotov the 
line of fomenting the class struggle at home and abroad. The Social 
Democrats were again branded as “social fascists”, and Bukharin was 
said to be “firing... at our socialist economy”. At the 11th Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the Comintern Executive Committee Stalin, who by the early 
1930s had seized key positions in the party, the state and the Comintern, 
.spoke of the growing war danger posed to the Soviet Union by the 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie of the world (primarily the British and 
French) whose allies allegedly included “specialists” and remnants of the 
NEP bourgeoisie and kulaks in the Soviet Union. 

How did these circusmstances influence Soviet diplomacy’s prepara¬ 
tions for the conference? Disarmament as a practical task was still on the 
agenda, and our diplomats prepared very seriously, as records from the 
archives indicate. These preparations were all the more thorough because 
in the fairly long period since the Soviet Union began seeking disarma¬ 
ment, a sizable group of negotiators having substantial experience had 
shaped up in the country. Our diplomats who were to go to Geneva ex- > 
pected to win support for their proposals from Germany and Eastern 
countries as well as eventually from other countries. The Soviet delega- 
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tion had information about the state of the Red Army, including certain 
data on the technological parameters of our armaments. 

But the gulf between diplomatic tasks and the orientation to achieving 
propaganda results lent a dual character to practically everything, as the 
following fact shows. 

In the early 1930s, close cooperation between Germany and the Soviet 
Union covered trade, the economy, the military sphere and politics. The 
Soviet and German delegations came to terms beforehand on keeping in 
close contact at the conference. They counted also on the “personal 
factor”, for their chief military experts—Division General Werner von 
Blomberg and the 35-year-old Chief of Stall of the Byelorussian Military 
District, S. Ventsov had worked together and attended war games in 
Germany and Russia. 

On the other hand, the Soviet press persistently described Chancellor 
Heinrich Briining, who led the German delegation, as a “proponent of 
fascist dictatorship”. The Soviet side took little account, if any, of the 
alignment of forces in the German leadership of the time. During the 
conference, the German representative said in a confidential conversation 
with the general secretary of the Soviet delegation that the Moscow 
press “misunderstands the German position” and was too outspoken in 
criticising the attitude of the German delegation at the talks. 

How did this ideologised Soviet policy influence the small group of 
negotiators working at the conference? Obviously, they neither could nor 
intended to abstract themselves from the propaganda campaign in the 
Soviet press. Most of them helped it by supplying journalistic comments. 
Ideological "overriding objectives” prompted our delegation to follow the 
tactic of producing an impression by high-sounding statements, of ex¬ 
posing the “social fascists” and “pseudo-pacifists” and exonerating the 
Soviet Union from responsibility for the miscarriage of the conference. 
Not surprisingly, it was “revolutionary phrasemongers” and not realistic- 
minded diplomats that often gained |)rominence in the circumstances. 

It was only a few Soviet diplomats that tried to steer clear of in¬ 
discriminately defaming pacifism and to fit it in at least to a degree with 
the new ideological guidelines. Lunacharsky drew an interesting conclu¬ 
sion in those days. “A very serious effort is being made in Geneva,” he 
said, speaking to an audience in Moscow’s Krasnaya Presnya District. 
“It is a struggle for the public opinion of the working people of the 
world against bourgeois policy of any colour or calibre. And it is highly 
indicative that for the first time in the history of the British House of 
Commons, fifteen hundred pacifist societies have backed our proposal 
with reference to Cde. Litvinov’s arguments. This means that we have al¬ 
ready brought a left-wing pacifism into being (Our italics.— V. Z. and 
A. K.) Regrettably, that was but an isolated attempt to clear ideolog¬ 
ical barriers preventing a bloc between Soviet diplomacy and the world¬ 
wide movement against war and for disarmament. 

In the meantime an apparent paradox was taking place. The more the 
conference became bogged down, the more hopeful and optimistic “revo¬ 
lutionary ideologists” felt, both in Moscow and among the Soviet dele¬ 
gation. On March 13, 1932, its secretary-general Boris Shtein and press 
bureau chief Konstantin Umansky reported to the People’s Commissa¬ 
riat for Foreign Affairs that the failure of all of the League of Nations’ 
stabilisation measures provided at long last an opportunity for a Soviet 
move according to a preset pattern. “We are in a position,” Shtein 
wrote to Moscow, “to say to our capitalist ‘partners’: ‘“See what your 
balance is like: failure of Pan-Europe, failure of a Danubian Federation, 
failure of Geneva, failure of Lausanne. What next? What way out do 
you have? War. Yet what we propose to you is not only a pacifist but 
a constructive plan which can ease your crisis, reduce unemployment, 
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and so on. It goes without saying that this plan will be rejected but... 
the illusions born of it will be of a different nature... These illusions can 
rouse huge masses to action, draw their attention to us, reduce the war 
danger and make people more convinced than ever that the Soviet Union 
is the only constructive principle amid capitalist chaos.” 

What was meant by “constructive plan”? The archives furnish indi¬ 
rect evidence that the plan linked previous Soviet proposals with the new 
ones calling for the conversion of military manpower and material re¬ 
sources to economic revival and the creation of jobs (afterwards Franklin 
D. Roosevelt tried something similar in the form of the New Deal). Why 
the plan was not put forward is unknown. 

Tho.se who advocated qualitative disarmament at the conference mis¬ 
calculated by allowing the cart to be put before the horse. They could 
have tried to reword the original draft resolution to ensure that tanks, 
heavy mobile artillery and bomber aircraft were declared “aggressive” 
weapons subject to prohibition and destruction. An open discussion of 
the problem by both the military and politicians, with the general public 
joining in, could have provided an indisputable tactical advantage. 

Instead, the negotiators found themselves shackled, as we have noted, 
by a debate on which of the weapons were “offensive”. To answer this 
question, technical subcommittees were set up, with professional military 
experts making up two-third of them. They met behind closed doors so 
as not to attract public attention, nor did they bring independent non¬ 
governmental experts and scientists into discussing the problems that 
cropped up. This enabled military officials of Britain, France, the United 
States, Japan and other capitalist countries to drown the substance of 
the matter in numerous reservations and technical details. Their findings 
implied that virtually all weapons in which the great powers were su¬ 
perior were purely defensive and presented no menaee to other countries. 

In the committee on land forces, British and French experts claimed 
that light and medium tanks were a defensive weapon. The British there¬ 
fore proposed banning solely tanks heavier than 25 tons. A French 
general went still further by insisting that even 70-ton tanks were no 
challenge to modern defences. He must have been prompted by the 
obvious lag of French military technology. Although France boasted the 
world’s largest tank force at the time, its military staffs were certain that 
tanks were only good for supporting the infantry and could not operate 
in isolation from it, as mailed fists. And then, ultra-patriots were holding 
forth about the “impregnability” of the Maginot Line then under 
construction. 

The war put forward irrefutable counter-arguments. Eight years later 
(May 1940), German mobile formations most of which were made up of 
light tanks outflanked the Maginot Line with direct support from bomber 
aircraft, broke into France and drove the Anglo-French force to the coast 
at Dunkirk. 

In the naval committee the British delegates flatly refused to discuss 
any cuts in battleships, seen for centuries as the rockbed of British naval 
power. What they sought above all was a ban on submarines. '* And 
while they were right on the latter (during the war German submarines 
were one of the main threats to British interests), the same war showed 
that battleships had had their day and could exert no decisive influence 
on the course of hostilities. 

In 1932 US experts in the naval committee stubbornly refused to agree 
with the Japanese, who said that aircraft carriers were an offensive 
weapon. Nor were they willing to take account of the mobility character¬ 
istics of aircraft carriers in calculating the speed and range of naval 
aircraft (incidentally, the US delegation included the future CIA founding 
father, Allen Dulles).'® In this respect, too, the war showed what was 
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what: on December 7, 1941, Japanese aircraft taking off from aircraft 
carriers destroyed practically the whole US fleet of battleships in the 
Pacific at one blow against Pearl Harbour, the main naval base of the 
United States in the area. 

The military of var-ioiis countries continued boycotting the idea of qua¬ 
litative disarmament even when the problem unexpectedly regained its 
political dimension as a result of Hoover’s initiative. France and Britain 
refused to accept the US proposals as the basis for a future agreement. 
The I-’rench, who were unwilling to destroy their tanks and aircraft, pro¬ 
posed “internationalising” them under the control of League of Nations 
forces, that is, under French military control just the same. 

The Soviet representatives in the subcommittees made clear that they 
would support qualitative disarmament like any other proposal aimed at 
reduced armaments. Our delegates and experts—S. Ventsov, A. Yegoryev 
and A. Langovoy- declared in the technical subcommittees for banning 
light and medium tanks, all air forces, large-calibre mobile artillery, 
aircraft carriers and submarines.-" 

On the other .hand, our delegates minimised the significansc of quali¬ 
tative disarmament, for their chief task was to ensure that the Soviet 
proposal for quantitative arms cuts scored a propaganda success. Follow¬ 
ing the directive, the Soviet delegation affirmed in all committees that 
qualitative disarmament was “pointless without quantitative disarma¬ 
ment”.-' We believe this was too blunt an opinion. 

Litvinov, accepting the Hoover Plan as a whole, stressed that “quali¬ 
tative disarmament in itself does not imply a reduction in armaments or 
in the likelihood of war, and hence does not imply consolidating peace 
but regulating war, and is a new formulation of the right to wage war. 
The more attention we devote to qualitative disarmament at the expense 
of quantitative disarmament, the farther we will move away from the 
main task of the conference”. 

Soviet military experts voiced an even more categorical opinion “for 
internal use”. They held that the proposals of all countries with the sole 
exception of the Soviet one were inconcrete and that any arms limita¬ 
tion or reduction on that basis was out of the question. 

A final assessment of the Hoover Plan could be found in the Soviet 
Press. “The Geneva comedy”, Pravda wrote editorially at the height 
of the discussion of the plan, “is still a means of preparing for a new 
imperialist war, for anti-Soviet armed intervention and deception of the 
working people. Hence their task is the same as before: mercilessly 
exposing the Geneva peacemakers.” The paper described “Hoover paci¬ 
fism” as a mere “episode in the imperialist game”. In another commen¬ 
tary it called the Hxocutive Committee of the Socialist International, who 
backed the Hoover Plan, “agents of US imperialism”. 2"* 

Our press represented every initiative taken by a capitalist country 
as a further move in a cunning inler-irnpcrialist game. 


IT FOLLOWS THAT DUE TO SIMPLISTIC VIEWS on the nature of 
militarism in capitalist societies, excessive emphasis on the propaganda 
aspect of the matter, a lack of confidence in the possibility of coming to 
terms wdth the “bourgeoisie” on disarmament and an exaggerated notion 
of antagonisms between the great pow'ers (both of the latter were wide¬ 
spread among the party leadership) plus certain trends in the development 
of our military science, the interesting, non-standard concept of reducing 
the war menace and increasing international stability failed to win proper 
support from the Soviet Union. That the Soviet and US sides failed to 
meet each other half-way on the issue of disarmament at the 1932 con- 
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ference was apparently attributable also to other factors which historians 
will yet have to analyse by drawing on further records from the archive. 

Soviet foreign policy and diplomacy certainly cannot take the historic 
blame for the failure of the World Disarmament Conference. However, the 
Soviet Union’s impact on the work of the conference could have been 
stronger or possibly decisive from the first, when the outcome and outlook 
were unclear. The discussion of the Hoover Plan and the wide response 
evoked by it were the last development at the conference favourable to 
working out concrete agreements on arms cuts. The fact that this oppor¬ 
tunity was missed can be described, now that we have come such a long 
way, as a most telling blow to world security, including the security of 
this country. 

* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, f 0415, inv. 8, f 6, doc 16, pp. 3. 5, 27 (in 
I^us.sian) 

i Documents on Soviet Foreign Policy, Vol XI, Politizdat Publishers, 1966, 
pp 219-225 (ill Russian). 

^ USSR Foreign Policy Archives, f 0415, inv. 4, f. 2. doc. 5, p. 6 (in Russian). 

‘ ibid., inv !), f. 7, doc II, p. 50 (in Rii.ssian). 

' Ibid, inv. 4, f, 2, doc 5, p 26 (in Russian). 

See. The Memoirs of Captain Liddel Hart, Vol I, London, 1965, p|). 185-186. 

’ Doi uments on Soviet Foreign Policy. Vol XV, 1969, p 763. 

* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, f. 423, inv. 1, f 3, doc 10, p. 54 (in Russian). 

" Ibid, inv. 1, f 12, doc 44, p 61 (in Russian) 

The Fourth Congress of Soviets of the Soviet Union. Verbatim Report, Moscow, 
1927, p 20 (in Russian) 

" The CPSU(B) XVI Congress, Documents, Verbatim Report, Second Edition, Mos- 
I'ow-Lcningrad, 1931, p. 21 (m Russian) 

USSR Foreign Policy Archive. Conversation of Shtein with Weizsacker, f. 0415, 
inv 9. f 7, doc. 11, p 31; (;onveisalion of Shtein with Frohwein, p 41, Conversa- 
lion of Ventsov with General Blombcrg and Schonheinz, pp 49-50 (in Russian). 

See, Pravda, Jan. 20, 1932 

'* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, f. 0415, inv. 9, f. 7, doc. II, Shtein to Litvinov, 
May 13, 1932, p 101 (in Russian) 

Anatoli Lunacharsky, Disarmament, Verbatim Record of the Report on the Gene¬ 
va Conference, March 31, 1932, Moscow, Partizdat Publishers, 1932, p 32 (in Russian). 

USSR Foreign Policy Archives, f. 0415, inv. 9, f 7, doc. 11, pp 96-97 (in Rus¬ 
sian). 

Ibid. f. 423, inv. I, f 18, dor 81, p 39 (in Russian). 

'* Conversation of Ventsov with Vice-Admiral Pound , Apr 28, 1932, Ibid., f 0415, 
niv. 9, f 7, doc 11, pp. 90, 92 (in Russian) 

‘9 Ibid., f 423, inv 1, f. 3, doc 10, p. 61; f 423, inv. I, f 21, doc 97, pp. 16, 
26 (in Russian). 

Ibid., pp. 62, 65, 66, 76, 79 (in Russian) 

Ibid., f. 18, doc 81, p. 26 (in Russian). 

Documents on Soviet Foreign Policy, Vol XV, p. 417 (in Russian). 

*9 USSR Foreign Policy Arrives, Reports of S. Ventsov, Feb. 29 and March 1, 
1932, f. 0415, inv. 9, f. 7, doc II, pp. 63, 78 (m Russian). 

=*« Pravda, June 24, 27, July 2, 1932. 



DIPLOMATIC DIARY: 

A RECORD OF 23 YEARS 


Alexandra KOLLONTAI 


Part Four. 1926-1927, Mexico 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, or Litvinov to be 
exact, advised against my departure from Scandinavia. In compliance 
with my request, - however, the Political Bureau decided to allow my 
departure from Norway and to grant me a two-rnonths leave. On return¬ 
ing to Moscow in August 1926, 1 learnt that there was a plan to assign 
me to Mexico but Litvinov had not yet given his consent. [...] 

BOUND FOR MEXICO 

Berlin, Nordland Hotel. November 11, 1926 

Notwithstanding the efforts of my friends in the United States—and 
they are fairly influential—I was refused a transit visa to Mexico via 
the USA. I was very upset at first. Crossing the ocean in winter, or 
rather autumn storms was a prospect I did not at all relish, f...] 

I saw Cde. Pestkovsky, our former ambassador to Mexico, who 
arrived in Berlin from there only yesterday. The impression 1 got is that 
his line of work was very different from what I was told in Moscow, f...] 

I have provided myself with books about Mexico. I am going to read 
them en route. 

November 24 

This is my fourth day at sea. The picturesque outlines of Spain’s 
mountains with their violet shadows have already dropped out of sight 
in a veil of mist. We are sailing due west, farther and farther away from 
Europe. 

November 27 

Terrible news came over the radio; Leonid Borisovich Krasin has died. 
We all knew that he was very ill, but you never think death is 
coming. [...] 

A Spaniard has just told me about how the dictatorship under Primo 
de Rivera suppresses and strangles everything in Spain. There is no 
freedom of speech or the press, nor are strikes allowed... About two 
months ago, a rebellion was brewing in the artillery. Rivera has intro¬ 
duced a new field manual. 

“Artillerymen,” the Spaniard said, "are the most intelligent and 
educated cadre of the Spanish officer corps. They delivered the dicta- 
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torship an ultimatum saying that unless the new manual was abolished 
they would revolt. They control powder magazines, fortresses and muni¬ 
tion factories. They are the largest organised armed force in the country. 
Many thought things were moving.... One of the mayors resigned, saying 
that as a veteran artilleryman he couldn’t reconcile himself to the regime 
and was going back to his unit to fight in it along with others and win 
or be borne to his grave on a gun-carriage..,. The mutiny was on the rise 
but all of a sudden the government found a simple way out by decreeing 
the abolition of the artillery as an armed service. So what did the heroes 
of the day do? They unexpectedly surrendered without striking a blow, to 
everybody’s surprise and disappointment. They simply gave themselves 
up, that’s all. And so the revolt in Spain never began.” 

AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 

December 15 

I have been in Mexico for a week now. I am staying at Genoa Hotel, 
the most European or rather the most American of all. I occupy two 
rooms and a bathroom—quite a suite. 

Everything here is new and unusual if colourful. I have a feeling that 
1 am taking part in a play “In a Tropical Country”. 

I have so far been unable to hand in my credentials. It cannot be done 
before December 28, I am told. Calles, the President, is away touring the 
country. 

Veracruz. This port city, Mexico’s most important, is fixed in my 
memory. There is a fortress as white as sugar. It is set off by the 
bright blue of the sea. The houses are white and low, the palm-trees look 
like a stage setting, too decorative and unlike ours. And the sky above 
is not blue at all but pale-blue, faded as it were. Its colour is over¬ 
whelmed by the blue of the gulf. 

Cdc. Khaikis, Secretary of the Embassy, stepped on deck, accompanied 
by the first mate, who brought him over to me. [...] 

Mexico CHy 

A crowd with red flags and posters stood waiting on the brightly lit 
platform of Mexico City. I heard shouted words of welcome in Russian 
and Spanish. I could make out “Viva la Rusia Sovietica” and “Viva la 
compahera Koilontai”. [...] 

Khaikis introduced the Embassy staff to me. Besides himself it in¬ 
cludes Tsirlin, who is head-clerk but also works as typist; Vidas, a tall 
and robust-looking watchman, the Embassy guard. But the fingers of 
Vidas’ right hand are missing—a memory of his participation in the civil 
war in Russia although he is a Croat by origin, a Communist. He wel¬ 
comed me by delivering a long political speech, which showed that he 
is abreast of life in the Soviet Union and closely follows our press even 
though our papers arrive very late. I found Vidas to my liking but what 
am 1 to make of a guard who cannot even use a revolver? [...] 

My arrival in Mexico coincided with a most significant statement by 
Calles in reply to a . charge by Washington alleging that Mexico was 
clearly pursuing a “Bolshevik policy”. Calles, who has always been 
careful to distance himself from Bolshevism, stated for once that Bol¬ 
shevism by no means was alien to Mexico. True, he toned this down by 
explaining that Bolshevism was, srictly speaking, a manifestation of 
“Christian ideals” and that in the case of Mexican politics Bolshevism 
should be seen as carrying out the social reforms sought by the working 
people of Mexico. 
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The statement had its effect. We interpreted it favourably. Calles’ 
stand is due to a lingering conflict with the United States over oil con¬ 
cessions in Mexico. On one occasion, the conflict all but resulted in a rup¬ 
ture between the Mexican government and Washington. The United States 
is furious with Mexico, and its press bristles with attacks on the Mexicans. 
The point at issue is the right of foreigners to own land in Mexico. The 
term of the oil concessions granted to the Americans will expire on 
December 31. 

I think the two sides will still reach a compromise and it will not come 
to the u.se of force. The Mexican government is using a very independent 
tone, in Khaikis’ opinion. 

Another conflict has its source in the recognition of Nicaragua’% inde¬ 
pendence on December 2. Calles is pursuing a firm policy against 
Washington. As for Washington, it argues that the revolution in Nicara¬ 
gua is some of Mexico’s handiwork. The leading role in Latin America’s 
resistance to US imperialism clearly belongs to Mexico. This is perfectly 
obvious. I feel that this fact is not taken into sufficient account in our 
country. 

1 regret to say- that the United States pays me too much attention. 
It is trying to prove that our Embassy is a “seat of communist propagan¬ 
da” and that the special task of the “brutal and immoral” person sent by 
the Soviet government is to spread communism in Mexico. Indeed, not 
only in Mexico but throughout the American continent, f...] 

I must see primarily to our commercial affairs. As I arn both Ambas¬ 
sador and Trade Representative, 1 can concern myself with them in ear¬ 
nest. 1 have already studied the possibilities for export and import. For 
instance, there is cheap sisal, henequen, lead, cotton, coffee. Incidentally, 
coffee is amazingly fragrant here. Our every commercial deal is excellent 
proof of the seriousness of our friendly intentions with regard to Mexico. 

December 21 

Mexico is living through a reconstruction period... The struggle—its 
spearhead—is directed against US imperialism and foreign capital gene¬ 
rally. The religious problem is acute. All churches are closed, the Catholic 
clergy has^ declared a boycott and refuses to officiate, demanding the 
Calles stop persecutions. 

The Laborista government is seeking to lead the country out of the 
blind alley of recurrent forcible coups by bands of reactionary kulaks 
with support from the United States and the domestic counter-revolution¬ 
ary bourgeoisie. There is little love lost between Mexicans and Spaniards 
because the former remember the “bondage” imposed by the latter but 
Americans are hated here. 

The agrarian problem is formidable. I must try to sec clear in it. 
Speaking generally, there arc many problems here. 

THE CREDENTIALS CEREMONY 

Dacember 25 

The ceremonial of handing in my letters of credence proceeded 
solemnly and smoothly but not at all as in Norway. 

President Calles sent me a huge bunch of Violets. Khaikis says this is 
a good sign because Calles is not overly amiable. Of course, people here 
think it .sensational that a woman should hand in credentials and repres¬ 
ent a great power, the Soviet Union. Mexican women say this is an 
achievement of world significance by a woman. I am glad to hear this. 
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I had to draw up a declaration by myself, in French. Its main thesis 
is that the Soviet Embassy and Ambassador are in Mexico not with the 
aim of carrying on Bolshevik propaganda, but for the purpose of seeking 
normal, friendly state to-state relations with the Mexican government. 

The ceremonial was preceded by a visit to Foreign Minister Saenz. 
He speaks Spanish only. We exchanged compliment. It emerged, however, 
that the declaration has to be made available to the ministry in advance 
for Calles to know how to answer it. 

We had to move fast. It was no easy task to compile the French 
text. I rewrote it several times.... The declaration was ready by 11 a. m. 

The morning was sunny but not hot. December 24, noon, reception in 
the National Palace. A quiet black silk dress but with “bat-wing” sleeves. 
Hat and shoes bought in Mexico. 

There were two documents: Pestkovsky’s letters of recall and my 
letters of credence. I held rny white gloves in my hands. The Chief of 
Protocol and his assistant arrived by car. They were wearing lop-hats 
and cutaways, not dress-coats (“democracy”). 

We drove into the National Palace courtyard and were greeted with 
music. Standing on the steps was Chief of SlafT Alvarez. There were 
photographers and ministry officials. 

A suite of rooms. Crowds along the walls. People who were just in- 
<|uisitive. In this country, credentials arc handed in at a public ceremony. 
Assembled in the last room was the w'hole government, with diplomats, 
journalists and photographers lining the walls. 

The ceremonial was spelled out to me by the Chief of Protocol. In 
walking through the huge last room, we had to bow three times. The 
Chief of Protocol whispered; “Please stand on the rug and read out the 
declaration.” 

I saw many inquisitive eyes... I felt uneasy, but I manage to control 
myself at such moments. I read out the text, clearly and loudly. 

It was over. I handed in the letters. [...] 

ROUTINE WORK 

January 4, 1927 

1 wonder how I can work when I only have two senior staff members: 
Khaikis and myself. There are three more employees besides us. We 
even have no real guard. All that Jesus, that picturesque boy with me¬ 
lancholy eyes, can do is to raise clouds of dust in the courtyard... 

And we have no diplomatic couriers. We send our business letters by 
sea or via New' York, as ordinary mail in both cases. A strange system. 
We do our own ciphering. 

We are terribly isolated. It is awful and sad. 

January 15 

Our relations with Britain are deteriorating. As for the United States, 
it has made me a target. The things the American press writes about me! 
This greatly complicates my situation and work here. [...] 

January 15 

I am deeply worried. Reactionary bands are gaining in number. There 
is discussion on Kellogg’s declaration and the Mexican government’s 
answer. Interviewers ask me for “statements”. 

I worked on “statements” for two feverish days. I reedited them, and 
they were retyped and checked again.... 
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We hear familiar words: “intervention”, "blockade”, “rebellions by 
counter-revolutionary bands”. I recall scenes of 1917 and 1918. 

Home Minister Tejeda invited us to lunch in Chapultepec yesterday— 
by way of prolc'stinp; against the Right and Calles himself. Tejeda stands 
for “resistance”. We spoke a lot about the policy of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment. Jara (the Governor) thinks Mexico had better wait anM see. It is 
feared that the United States may instigate a revolution in Mexico, over¬ 
throw the Laboristas and instal “its men”. 

January 28 


I'lrst business meeting with President Calles. I asked him to receive 
me III connection with the hue and cry in the American press whic^i is 
poisoning my existence and is based entirely on Kellogg’s would-be expo¬ 
sures of our propaganda. All his "evidence” is made up of lies and calum¬ 
nies directed against us and prompted by hatred for the proletarian state. 
There is not a single fact in them, no serious proof of any sort. 

But the slander works. It is taken up by Mexico’s big bourgeoisie. All 
this IS very annoying. 

The meeting with’ Calles came off belter than I had expected. He 
thanked me for working to build relations between our countries based 
on “sincerity”. He spoke of the desirability of friendly ties with the Soviet 
Union, and so on. And he stressed that Mexico had much common ground 
with our country in the fight against the imperialist powers. He said his 
mainstay was the Laboristas and that, more important, many elements 
of alienation would disappear given closer ties between our countries., 

January 29 

I had another heart attack last night. 1 scared everybody by gasping 
for breath and turning pale. It was painful. 1 fell asleep after taking 
medicine. I had to stay in bed for several days and read a book on 
Mexican history with rapt attention. Why is it that we in Europe know 
and study Latin America and Mexico so little? All we have is a vague 
notion of "redskins”, the Incas’ "golden age”, the Aztecs’ brutalities. 
Yet, the history of these countries, especially Mexico, is instructive and 
is vastly important for universal culture. It is interesting in terms of 
knowledge about revolutionary movements. [...] 

NOTES BY A TRADE REPRESENTATIVE, SO TO SAY 

I talked to the Minister of Agriculture the other day. He showed 
lively interest in our grain, and the conversation left me with the impres¬ 
sion that in view of certain circumstances and our mutual relations, our 
grain could be marketed in Mexico. I need hardly say how important 
it is for the Soviet Union to sell its grain overseas. I am asking the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade to inform me: 

1. How much wheat could Exportkhleb earmark for Mexico in the 
season immediately ahead? 

2. When? 

3. How much wheat could the initial deal involve? 

From wdiat the Minister of Agriculture told me, a deal for 20,000 to 
25,000 tons would be no problem. It is freight that would be a problem. 
Could our grain compete with American grain given punitive freight 
rates? Ships freighted by Derutra ply regularly between German and 
Mexican ports. Perhaps we could use this line to begin with. 

Another possibility would be to send a Sovtorgflot ship to this country 
with grain and take a cargo of Mexican goods. 
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THE OIL CONFLICT 

After December 31, the conflict passed through three stages. First, 
Kellogg’s defeat in Congress, speeches by Borah'and other Congressmen 
against Kellogg’s policy and, furthermore, the Mexican government’s 
hope that the conflict can be settled by arbitration. Some oil companies 
were agreeable to amparo (referring to the dispute to the Supreme Court). 
In the event of amparo, the law itself becomes ineffective pending a Sup¬ 
remo Court decision. 

Radical US opinion is in support of Mexico. It is pointed out that 
Washington has not witnessed such bitter public discord for years. This 
is attributed, first, to the struggle between the two main US parties, and 
second, to the fact that fairly large groups of American non-oil-produc¬ 
ing industrialists are fearful of losing the Mexican market. 

Second phase. Growing pessimism, dwindling hopes for arbitration. 
Rumours; the United States plans to take resolute action following the 
recess of Congress. Counterrevolutionary bands gaining in strength. The 
LInited Slates would not risk outright intervention. I think the obstacle 
in the mood in the United Stales itself but it would use Mexico’s own 
counter-revolutionary forces. Sinclair, an influential oil magnate, paid a 
visit to Mexico. Some of the oil magnates were willing to make a deal. 
The Mexican government has stepped up its policy of “not irritating” the 
United States. Nothing should provide that country with a pretext for 
considering Mexico “infriendly”. The Mexican government has banned 
certain rallies (such as an anti-imperialist one), publications, and so on. 
It was rumoured that the US Ambassador, Sheffield, had left. 

Early in March, the third period set in. It is connected with a myste¬ 
rious note from Washington and an urgent summon of the Mexican 
Ambassador, Tellcs, to Mexico. The exact wording of the note is a closely 
guarded secret. It looks as if Washington has given the Mexican govern¬ 
ment an ultimatum. The Supreme Court is examining the US claim. Will 
that satisfy Washington? As a “great power”, it may consider that the 
important thing for it is not to achieve practical results but to merely win 
a moral and political victory, that is, to make the Mexican government 
abrogate the law. 

Unless Washington settles for the Mexican government’s concessions, 
Calles may have to relinquish his post before his term ends so as not to 
lose face politically. In that case it could not be ruled out that Obregon 
would lake over the presidency. His supporters—known as “re-election- 
ists”—are already winning. Obregon is about to arrive in the capital, and 
the hullaballoo over his visit warrants the assumption that Calles’ re¬ 
placement by Obregon would allow the Mexican government greater 
leeway and make it more pliant with regard to the United Stales. 

The three stages of the conflict listed above coincide with the ebb and 
flow in the Mexican government’s attitude to us. When in a pessimistic 
mood, it looks to us, and when it is full of hope there are signs of a cool¬ 
ing towards us, meetings are rare, and so on. 

Mexico’s economic and financial situation is very trying, and this 
accounts to a considerable extent for the pliancy of Mexican policy 
towards the United States. 

THE XRISTEROS" ARE BECOMING MORE INSOLENT 

Mexico CHy 

This is an eventful period in Mexico. There is alarm. A band of 
Cristeros, or counter-revolutionaries, has carried out a gangster-like raid 
on a train from Guadalajara. They blew up the train and set it on fire. 
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Amid shouts of "Viva Cristo Rey" (long live Christ the King), they at¬ 
tacked Ihe passengers, shot dead the crew, plundered the passengers and 
set fire to the cars. A scene of horror and brutality. 

The domestic situation is scious now. The rebellion has spread from 
the slate of Jalisco to Michoacan and Colima (western states). This 
reminds Mexicans c^f Pancho Villa’s times. 

The counler-revolulion is undoubtedly becoming more insolent. As 
for the Laborista government, it is losing ground. 

May 16 

Moscow has granted me a leave. This means that riiy work in Mexico 
is over. 1 ought to rejoice but 1 am almost disappointed because it has 
come .so late. 1 have grown accustomed to my work and am also getting 
used to the climate and altitude. Contacts are developing, and work here 
is becoming interesting. 

But there is no changing my mind. 

RAID ON“ARCOS " 

May 29 

Diplomatic relations with Britain broken off after raid on ARCOS. 
A serious development of enormous significance. 

The raid on our trade mission was shameless beyond all measure. 
A search and arrests were made and safes forced open in the ’most 
shameless way. 

All that had repercussions here, needless to say. The press is gloating 
over it and slandering us. 

How could Britain stoop to so shortsighted a policy? France is drawn 
to us. Relations with Germany are excellent. We are in contact with 
China although we do not share the policy of the Kuomintang. So why 
does Britain risk making us its enemy? Why, ours is an excellent market, 
we are solvent and gave the British “jobs”. 

It is still that class fear of Bolshevism. What will it lead to? 

1 am worrying about how these events will effect relations with 
Mexico. Can the United States induce it to break with us? 

1 will be leaving on June 4, with a heavy heart. 

May 30 

1 carefully prepared the announcement of my coming leave on account 
of ill health so as not to give cause for any ballyhoo in the press, either 
in Mexico or in the United States. Mexico is wondering whether we are 
not revising our policy towards it. It is borne in mind here that my line 
has been in favour of “friendliness”. True, this was occasionally hard to 
"prove” because indications of least some appreciation of Mexico’s 
struggle against hostile forces at home and abroad are very scant in 
Moscow. Nevertheless, the Mexican government is less “wary” now, and 
this is precisely why my departure is seen with disquiet. 1 am making 
it clear that my going on leave will make no difference and that substitut¬ 
ing for me will be Khaikis, who is well known to the Mexican govern¬ 
ment and to political and social quarters here. [...] 

May 31 

In recent months, information on relations with the United States has 
been trickling in with great difficulty. Censorship is very tight. The situa¬ 
tion is still tense and most serious. Absolutely all those in the know are 
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at one is saying again and again that "events” are imminent and the 
only question is when they will begin. [...] 


Bound for Bremen, June 5 

Mexico is eastern now... Good-bye, American continent!... 

Six months of work. Six months of isolation from friends, from my 
beloved ones, from the party,... Six months of watchfulness and responsi* 
bility. But also of achievements. 

June 8 

An awful cablegram: Voikov assassinated at the station in Warsaw. 
The man who shot at him is a student of 19, a White Guard. 

June 9 [...J 

1 sense hostility to the Soviet Union building up on all sides. The 
cold-blooded assassination of our Ambassador at the station, in public 
view, was revealing. Now that we have broken with Britain there is worse 
to come. I am very tired of the atmosphere of hostility. 

Thoughts about the likelihood of war prey on my mind. [...] 

Early in September, with my leave over and after my grandson was 
born (my son works at the trade mission in Berlin), 1 left for Moscow. 

On returning to Moscow, 1 was reappointed Minister to Norway. And 
in November 1927 1 left Moscow to take up my post. [...] 


Part Five. Back ta Norway, 1927-1928 

MY SECOND ARRIVAL IN NORWAY 

December 20, 1927 

1 have been in Norway for nearly a month now. I achieved in Mexico 
what I had planned to. But my joy is mingled with a sort of disillusion¬ 
ment. Oslo is different now. Or perheps 1 am different from what I was 
like when 1 left for Mexico. Indeed, the whole world has changed. There 
are new tasks. Here in Norway, in our country, in the party, in the Soviet 
Union. [...] 

OFFICIAL VISIT 3Y THE AFGHAN KING, AMANOULLAN KHAN, 
TO THE SOVIET UNION 

Train from Oslo to Berlin, April 18 

The King and Queen of Afghanistan are going on a visit to the Soviet 
Union. The King is touring Europe. European governments are making 
a fuss over the royal visitor. The press carries profuse comments. There 
are hopes of capturing the Afghan import and export market. But there 
is also the political significance of Afghanistan in the battle of interests 
going on in the Middle East, plus the frontier with India. Britain extended 
a particularly solemn welcome to the King. We, too, are preparing to 
welcome him. Poor Florinsky must be run off his feet. It was his idea 
to call me in order to receive the Queen. She is said to be a “progressive 
woman”. The first woman Ambassador is the right person for her—this 
must be the reasoning behind the commissariat collegium’s decision to 
call me. 
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It was fortunate that Florinsky gave me advance notice of the matter 
in a private letter. Cliicherin’s telegram was laconic: “Come to Moscow 
before April 25.” No explanation. Luckily enough, I guessed why I was 
being called or I would have been upset, wondering what it could mean. 
Were they going to give me another job? Did they want me to “ac¬ 
count” for the loss of ARGOS mortgages? Or was it some other un¬ 
pleasantness? An urgent summons is never prompted by anything 
pleasant. 

The suininons was something of an acknowledgement by the collegium 
implying tliat I could be useful in the matter of protocol. Characteristic¬ 
ally, the decision was made in Litvinov’s absence (he was in Geneva). 
He would luive argued that it would be wrong to call the Minister in,all 
haste in connection with things of secondary importance, indeed with 
representative functions, which he did not consider very important. He 
might have added that, generally speaking, he did not think closer rela¬ 
tions with the Last were of serious political importance to us. It was 
“Cliicherin’s domain”, and Chicherin had a stake in using the King’s 
visit to the hilt. [...] 


(To be continued) 


THE PROGRAMME OF ACTION 

(Continued from page 65) 

in keeping with our course of democratisation and glasnost. It is time 
official statistics on the numerical strength of our armed forces and the 
amount of available combat equipment be published regularly. This 
would provide major guarantees that democratisation, perestroika and 
glasnost are irreversible. 

Our new approaches to international problems are dictated by the 
wish to replace the military means of maintaining peace and security 
with non-military, political ones. Only this can open up possibilities for 
ensuring reliable security for the country and releasing resources for 
raising the living standards of the people, which is the chief goal of 
our foreign-policy activity. 

The country has entered the year 1989 with new hopes. New impor¬ 
tant blocks have been laid in the foundation of perestroika. Our foreign 
policy has been transformed, becoming more attractive and open, and 
working vigorously as a locomotive of perestroika. 

We are only just at the beginning of the road. 
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Internationalising the Dialogue 
and the Negotiating Process 


The ongoing fhorough renewal of our way of thinking and mode of action has a most 
direct bearing on the sphere of diplomacy. New political thinking makes it possible to use 
the constructive potential of diplomacy as an instrument of ascertaining and extending 
areas of mutual understanding and agreement, as the science and art of cooperation. 
Diplomacy guided by new thinking has a model in the form of Lenin's ability to act in any 
situation from positions of political realism. At the same time, it presupposes continuous 
effort to improve the mechanisms and working methods used and to bring words and 
deeds into line with dynamically developing international political realities. 

It is only now, four and a half decades after World War II, that mankind has entered 
the threshold of a peaceful period in its history. To advance further, as the Soviet leader 
stressed in his address to the United Nations on December 7, 1988, new international 
relations are necessary, "realities of the modern world demand that a stake should be made 
on rendering the dialogue and negotiating process international''. 

What does it invoive for Soviet diplomacy? The panel of a discussion in the INTER¬ 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS Guest Club included: 

Alexander Belonogov, Permanent Representative of the USSR to the UN; 

Grigori Bondarevsky, chief research worker, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 
Sociology; 

Yuri Khilchevsky, Deputy Minister of Culture of the USSR; 

Fellx Kovalev, director, Historical-Diplomatic Department, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR; 

Victor Kremenyuk, head of sector, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the USA 
and Canada; 

Vadim Perfilyev, deputy head. Information Directorate, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR; 

Vladimir Petrovsky, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; 

Vladimir Pryakhin, councillor. Evaluations and Planning Directorate, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR; 

Vasili Safronchuk, Under-Secretary-General, United Nations; 

Vladimir Tsvetov, political observer, Gosteleradio; 

Yuri Zamoshkin, chief research worker, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the 
USA and Canada; 

Vladimir Zinchenko, head of chair, Moscow Institute of Radio Engineering, Electronics 
and Automation. 


Vladimir Petrovsky. We must state frankly that many spheres of go¬ 
vernment suffered from the personality cult, voluntarism and stagnation. 
Nor was diplomacy an exception. Instead of serving as a means of 
ascertaining areas of agreement and achieving mutually acceptable 
results, it virtually lost its essence. Diplomacy played the role of an 
auxiliary propaganda medium of the worst type, for its propaganda 
didn’t promote anything real, being propaganda for propaganda’s sake- 
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As a consequence, we often became the victims of our own slogans and 
lost a realistic vision of life. 

On the pretext of secrecy, the Ministry used to adopt diplomatic deci¬ 
sions behind closed doors. Indeed, all decisions on foreign policy were 
made by two or three people. Secrecy was carried to an absurdity. Now 
that our policy is rising to a new level and we arc elTecting deep-going 
reconstruction, with economic reform and democratisation as its insepa¬ 
rable components, the task is to make diplomacy an instrument of a de¬ 
mocratically organised, socialist rule-of-law state. Hence the need to rid 
the ship of diplomacy of the many barnacles of the past. 

Diplomatic practice in this period of perestroika has gained in content 
and variety of form. Our political vocabulary now includes the concept 
of a balance of interests as the basis for arriving at universally accep¬ 
table accords by political means. This concept necessitates reckoning with 
the iniiltiplicity of the interests of the nations involved in international 
relations. Also needed is a new view on the concept of national interests, 
which should be seen primarily as the priority task of assuring the peop¬ 
les’ prosperity, of improving their living standards, of guaranteeing civil 
rights and freedonus. It seems to me that from this point of view both 
the theory and the practice of searching for a balance of interests is 
still unexplored ground for us. 

As regards diplomacy in today’s interdependent world, we must realise 
that it is nothing indeterminate. Each diplomatic school has its style and 
approach. And I wish to stress that the foreign policy style of diplomacy 
is inseparable from its internal background. There is no ' applying of 
double standard: one in regard to international partners and the-other 
in dealing with our colleagues in the Ministry or other foreign policy 
agencies. Our new style requires openness and respect for others’ opi¬ 
nions. While abiding by our ideological positions, we do our best to under¬ 
stand our international partners better. Renunciation of the claim to pos¬ 
sessing the ultimate truth, of a black-and-white vision of the world, and 
hence renunciation of an “enemy image’’, has provided opportunities for 
both cooperation between nations and their joint effort irrespective of 
ideological or political orientations. 

But there are still many big problems to solve. For instance, how 
should the mechanisms of decision-making on foreign policy operate in a 
socialist rule-of-law state? How should we ensure that not a single 
agency having to do with foreign affairs be exemept from public control? 

Vladimir Pryakhin, 1 would like to comment precisely on the role of 
public opinion. I believe the operation of international mechanisms for 
safeguarding global security and guaranteeing the survival of humanity 
depends more and more on support from those social forces that are a 
component of the world potential of peace, reason and goodwill. The peop¬ 
le’s participation in making and carrying out decisions on foreign poli¬ 
cy is the chief exigency today. The point is that we have entered a quali¬ 
tatively new period of history ushered in by the latest revolution in the 
natural sciences. A peculiarity of this period is that for the first time 
ever, humanity possesses the potential for self-annihilation. Is humanity 
aware of this? 

The only danger that man has awakened to is that of nuclear self- 
destruction. Incidentally, this is expressed in the public support won by 
the Soviet foreign policy initiatives of 1985-1988. But the threat posed by 
the present “technologically developed state” of civilisation is not yet 
obvious to all. Yet it implies that nuclear war is but one of the possible 
ways in which humanity can destroy itself. 

Scientists are sounding the alarm over changes in the planet'k climate, 
the exhaustion of the ozone layer, environmental pollution, the supersa¬ 
turation of the technosphere with nuclear power installations. Now that 
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the world is so closely interconnected, any line of scientific and technolo¬ 
gical progress is likely to create a global problem directly endangering 
the very foundations of civilisation. It would be simpler, I think, not to 
speak of each universal problem in particular but of the global crisis in 
relations between humanity and the tcchnosphere developed by it. It really 
makes no particular difference where this technosphere fails us-with dis¬ 
astrous consequences in the form of another Chernobyl or Bhopal or, say, 
a new disease similar to AIDS. The actual form of the disaster doesn’t 
really matter. The important thing is—and I consider this the starting 
point of new thinking—that humanity has entered a period of numerous 
possibilities for annihilating itself. 

We don’t know how future politologists will describe this stage. To¬ 
day’s scientists call it a period of “developed technology”. According to 
a theory of the Amerian astrophysicist Sebastian von Hoerner partly 
shared by Iosif Shklovsky, a Soviet expert on the universe, the existence 
of technologically developed civilisation is very limited in time and, 
moreover, cannot last. Evidence collected on the basis of this theory by 
the American futurologist A. Rappoport, who has extrapolated current 
“natural trends” in the evolution of the planet’s technological civilisation, 
humanity is bound to perish in the year 2030 A. D. at the latest. 

This pessimistic forecast is unacceptable to us both humanistically 
or philosophically. Materialist dialectics considers, as Lenin repeatedly 
.stressed, that immanent in man is an active creative principle and that 
he influences “natural processes” according to his interests. He averts 
grave dangers, as it were, and his activity, which reflects his earlier 
experience, is shaping the world around according to his requirements. 
Man himself should therefore be seen as an objective reality exerting 
active and preventive influence on historical developments. As far back 
as 1610, Johannes Kepler speculatively calculated the pre.sence of Phobos 
and Deimos in orbits around Mars but it wasn’t until 1988 that a Soviet 
unmanned orbital spaceship travelled to Phobos to explore it “at first 
hand”. 

Similarly, v/hile people have always dreamed of a world without war 
and arms, it wasn’t until our times, the 27th CPSU Congress, that this 
dream was translated into a political task. “We cannot take ‘no’ for an 
answer to the question; will mankind survive or not? We say: the prog¬ 
ress of society, the life of civilisation, must and will continue.” Such is 
the quintessence of humanity’s political experience. The task now is to 
organise this experience by forming something of an International of 
people of goodwill, an international party of all who stand for the sur¬ 
vival of humanity. 

Felix Kovalev. New political thinking implies good faith, realism and 
sobriety in learning the lessons of our diplomatic past. It’s now obvious 
to diplomats and scholars alike that this past was by no means an 
unbroken triumphal march “to still greater victories”. 

But we now need something more than a knowledge of history. We 
must learn the lessons of the past to serve the interests of present-day 
diplomacy, to help it. Questions whose analysis is likely to help solve 
burning problems of today are particularly relevant. 

It is highly important, for example, to ascertain just when the con¬ 
cept of peaceful coexistence became an instrument of our diplomatic pra¬ 
ctice. For a long time, sober analysis of this problem was supplanted by 
the standard assertion that the theoretical groundwork for this concept 
was laid by Lenin’s prerevolutionary writings and that our country 
began putting the concept into effect with the appearance of the Decree 
on Peace. But now we know that the task set originally, in 1918-1920, 
was not to ensure peaceful coexistence but to directly bring about socia¬ 
list revolutions in some countries and the establishment of Soviets there 
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as new government bodies. This is nowhere near the claim that we began 
to apply the principles of peaceful coexistence as soon as Soviet power 
triumphed in our country. To think so means, among other things, 
failing to realise that we share with the then Polish regime the respon* 
sibility for the Soviet-Polish war of 1920, which poisoned relations bet¬ 
ween our two countries in the inlerwar period. 

Nor have we gone much further in studying the eve of World War II. 
Soviet analysts and historians tend to reduce the problem to their having 
no access to “secret protocols” of the time. 1 can repeat for the benefit 
of those who don’t know that no such documents have been found in 
Soviet archives. 1 think the question we must ask is: Did the Soviet go¬ 
vernment in August 1939 have any alternative to the pact it signed with 
Hitler? Was there a real threat of having to fight a war on two fronts, 
against both Germany and Japan? Historical science will help us answer 
such questions provided there is greater access to foreign policy archives. 
For the lime being, fully one-third of the records, possibly the most 
important of them, is within limited reach. Of course, our archives, like 
those of any other country, may contain documents or other secret mate¬ 
rial obtained confidentially and so still classified. But the problem must 
be settled. 

We have no intention of proceeding arbitrarily by denying access to 
a multitude of sources. We intend to outline as clearly as possible the 
small category of truly secret information and to set about withdrawing 
it from the records dating from, say, the first 40 years of Soviet power. 
As for the rest, researchers will gradually be given access to them To 
do this job, we will need extra personnel and funds, and it will certainly 
take time. But a long road begins with the first step, and we are going 
to take it. 

Yuri Zamoshkin. I find the connection between new thinking and dip¬ 
lomacy very important. New thinking presupposes a reasonable vision 
of the outlook, of demands, of the imperatives of reality. And what is 
diplomacy? It’s the art of the possible. But this is where we come up 
against that eternal philosophical problem, the contradiction between rea¬ 
lities and ideals. 

Numerous questions arise. For instance, what about the relationship 
between realities and ideals in the case of the primacy of universal over 
class or particular interests? Indeed, there have always been and always 
will be particular interests. I’m convinced, for instance, that there will 
be national egocentrism, which may subsequently become more marked. 
This calls for a judicious approach. We cannot justify egoism to build a 
balance of intere.sts upon it. Accordingly, we cannot describe ourselves 
as exponents of the ideals of all that is new while representing “them” 
as advocates of all that’s old. This is positively dangerous. 

I believe in a radiant future but cannot imagine a realised ideal in 
pure form. This is understandable, I suppose, or it would not be an ideal. 
Incidentally, Immanuel Kant showed very well both the fundamental 
difference between realities and ideal and the latter’s noble role. But an 
ideal is worth the name only when it fits in with the complicated and 
contradictory social relations of today. 

Vladimir Zinchenko. Man should be central to new thinking, and the¬ 
refore the formation and development of this philosophy require both ele¬ 
mentary competence and a high degree of psychological professionalism. 
When you’re faced with an “enemy image” you don’t in principle have to 
think. It’s enough to be strong. But when that image is effaced and dis¬ 
appears you need to realise with whom you’re really confronted. This 
isn’t easy even in the case of an individual, let alone a nation, a people^ 
a country. 
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As far as psychological competence. in diplomacy is concerned, we 
are unfortunately no better olT than in education, industry, organisation 
of labour, medicine, the economy. Meanwhile, many countries are doing 
extensive research into the psychology of peoples, nations, masses and 
groups of people, into the psychology of war and panic, the psychology 
of politicians and statesmen; they are engaged in cross-culture studies 
on thinking, international relations, and so on. Time was we did similar 
research in our country. Coming back now from non-existence is Gustav 
Shpet, who in the twenties published An introduction to Bthnic Psycholo¬ 
gy. Active in this field in the thirties were Lev Vygotsky, Alexander 
Luria and their associates. But afterwards these threads of culture thin¬ 
ned and practically broke. Right now we can only mention Professor 
Peter Tulviste of Tartu, who is doing interesting cross-culture research 
into thinking. 

Yet interest in this problem is very serious in the United States, where 
well-known scholars such as Michael Cole and Vladimir Lefebre are 
working on it. The latter has published interesting treatises, including 
Conflicting Structures and The Algebra of Conscience, which are devoted 
to a psychological analysis of diverse ethical and moral systems. The US 
State Department and diplomats serving in Moscow consult Lefebre on 
problems of consciousness, morality, conflict. Why not send several So¬ 
viet students or graduate students of psychology and international rela¬ 
tions to the United States to do fieldwork under Lefebre’s guidance? 

Neither should we shut our eyes to the existence of a national psy¬ 
chology which has its efiect on many aspects of life in society, the state 
and the world. By the way, American scholars are both willing to coope¬ 
rate with us in these fields of psychology and are keen on such coopera¬ 
tion. It’s up to us—we need to realise the significance of the problem and 
begin giving at least future diplomats psychological training by intro¬ 
ducing an obligatory course in psychology. This would help prevent arbit¬ 
rary solutions of problems of international relations. It’s time we realised 
that. 


Victor Kremenyuk. I have for years been concerned with the problem 
of settling conflicts. But I’m sorry to say little progress has been made on 
this in our country for all that new thinking and new approaches have 
been proclaimed. The problem of settling conflicts is a major academic 
subject which in the United States, for one, involves a score of research 
and academic centres and is dealt with in dozens of monographs and 
hundreds or even thousands of articles. American scholars devote tremen¬ 
dous attention to so important an aspect of the problem as nego¬ 
tiations. 

I must say that wdien, in the late seventies and early eighties, the 
Americans announced the advent of the era of negotiations and got ready 
to join in a dialogue with us they carried out a series of investigations 
of our negotiating methods and our approach to talks. True, that work 
slowed down afterwards for some reason. Even so, the Americans showed 
how one should prepare for talks. 

We are now attempting something similar at our institute. I believe 
the problem of talks is one of those requiring research on many lines. 

The main purpose of the approach of any country or diplomacy to ne¬ 
gotiations has always been to optimise only a unilateral gain, regard¬ 
less of what the other side is to derive from the talks. As for the idea of 
a multilateral approach, it must in the past have been seen as being un¬ 
necessary except for propaganda. Today, however, when our approach is 
coming to be based on the principle of settling disputes (this is the do¬ 
minant aspect of our policy now), it is imperative to merge all national 
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negotiating styles, to form a common culture in this respect. Otherwise 
it will apparently be hard to expect success, since every country will 
always use its own national and cultural criteria, stereotypes and tradi¬ 
tions in negotiating, with the result that the very process of negotiations 
will degenerate into interminable haggling, an endless propaganda war 
over who is right and who is wrong, who is better and who is worse, 
whose thinking is new and whose isn’t, and the whole thing will remain 
at the level of verbal battles. 

We are far from having solved all problems of our negotiation prac¬ 
tice. But there are some very important problems which we must now 
move closer to solving. I mean, for instance, internal negotiations, that 
is, discussions inside the country aimed at formulating its position. It’s 
very difficult to evolve a concept of them. The Americans are still wrestl¬ 
ing with this problem. We haven't solved it, cither, and as far as I 
know, we take many months to formulate a position. 

Vladimir Petrovsky. May I ask you a question? You are concerned 
with the theory of negotiations and take part in meetings with Ameri¬ 
cans and other partners. Have you advanced in terms of theory any 
alternative to the concept of bargaining? How are you studying that mo¬ 
del for working out reserve positions shaped over the centuries? 

Victor Kremenyuk. We aren’t studying it yet. And it seems that the 
Americans have no alternative, either. In short, bargaining is believed 
to be one of the surest ways of carrying on any talks. 

Vladimir Petrovsky. What is, indeed, meant by negotiating, positions? 
A country draws up an action plan, knowing beforehand that it prefers 
the first position. But in order to arrive at the first position, it works 
out a dozen preliminary positions. As a result, it wastes time and effort 
and passes up the opportunity for reaching agreement. 

Victor KremenyuL Theoretically, there are two basic approaches to 
talks. The dominant approach is the principle of optimising a unilateral 
gain. When this is the principle applied, the very process of talks is 
understandably conceived as working out diverse positions. Then comes 
the period of bargaining when positions shift and draw closer together 
and a sort of compromise emerges. What may now be seen as an alter¬ 
native to bargaining is the principle of solving problems. In systems 
analysis this principle asserts itself more easily because talks, especially 
on ecology problems, arc carried on by modelling their likely solution. 

Now for diplomacy. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology pro¬ 
posed a model of solving the problem of the UN Convention on the Law 
of the Sea. After much arguing and bargaining which showed that the 
longer they lasted, the farther away success moved, another model 
was proposed. It was evolved by James Sebenius and was subsequ¬ 
ently made the basis for compromise. That, I think, is a possible alter¬ 
native to the process or method of bargaining you’ve mentioned. 
But this, of course, calls for solid international expertise that could sug¬ 
gest models for possible solutions. 

Yuri Khilchevsky. While inviting the world to think In a new way 
and renouncing the confrontational approach to relations between coun¬ 
tries belonging to different social systems, we have no intention of sur¬ 
rendering our positions. Yet what docs diplomatic practice reveal occa¬ 
sionally? In UNESCO, for instance, .some of our colleagues occasionally 
show a strange kind of timidness in the sense that, saying they are aga¬ 
inst confrontation, they in some cases retreat from our positions of prin¬ 
ciple although there’s no need for it. What 1 mean is that they prefer 
passive conciliating to arguing and advancing variant formulas..Jet this 
approach cannot get us anywhere. Why? The experience of working out 
a compromise has shown that we mustn’t rush events, mustn’t give in to 
wishful thinking. After all, new thinking hasn’t yet become a material 
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force, and not all our partners are prompted by it. I believe what we 
mean in speaking of a balance of interests, of our having a common 
objective, is that we need a common starting point. It’s from common 
interests that we start narrowing the gap between our particular positions 
and seeking agreement. 

And this poses a question of principle; How long a road must each 
negotiating party travel? Talks cannot be carried on by one party stand¬ 
ing still while others advance towards it. Yet this is what we often come 
across. 

Vadim Perfilyev. There certainly are many questions now that require 
well-considered answers. We will have to grasp numerous aspects of the 
foreign policy process, introduce the practice of testing the soundness of 
diplomatic decisions with the aid of public opinion and democratic in¬ 
stitutions, get used to pluralism of views on foreign policy matters, rea¬ 
lise that a publicly expressed opinion differing from the official point of 
view is by no means evidence of lack of patriotism nor constitutes an 
attack on state interests. 

In lending diplomacy a public character, a special role has undoub¬ 
tedly to be played by the USSR Supreme Soviet, which is going to par¬ 
ticipate constantly in framing foreign policy and supervise the function¬ 
ing of foreign policy agencies. I think this supervising could be done in 
the main by a joint commission for foreign affairs empowered to exa¬ 
mine Soviet foreign policy initiatives in preparation, approve the Foreign 
Ministry’s budget and the proportions of aid for other countries and 
hold hearings on current international developments and foreign politi¬ 
cal problems. Commissions for defence and security would apparently 
be useful, too. 

We need to look for adequate forms of bringing civil organisations, 
citizens into decision-making on foreign policy. It might be advisable 
to enlist their participation in the work of the commission for foreign 
affairs as early as the stage of preliminary discussion of various inter¬ 
national moves by our country. 

We ought to study the idea of holding all-Union referendums on key 
strategic foreign policy issues. Polling the public on international mat¬ 
ters has already proved its worth. But we must see to it that public dis¬ 
cussion is both socially representative and professionally competent. 

We certainly need no Soviet lobbying. But we could give thought 
even now, in advance, to the need to have independent advisers and 
experts versed in international affairs who could give our legislators 
appropriate recommendations in time. 

There is also the question of snags encountered by the process of 
extending the range of those who take part in making foreign policy de¬ 
cisions. In the case of the United States, experience has shown that the 
involvement of diverse entities in development of a foreign policy some¬ 
times causes a sort of paralysis and occasionally even results in some 
really important political actions bypassing the constitutional channels. 
Hence Irangate, for one. It follows that we must bear this negative ex¬ 
perience in mind. Of course, we have means, primarily socialist giasnost, 
democratisation of the public life, by which we can avoid such things. 

Vladimir Tsvetov. Journalists must get information at first hand. They 
must have both information and a right to discuss problems on which 
decisions have already been made. Mention was made here of the system 
of negotiations, of how to carry them on, and so on. I think we should 
look at the system of negotiations primarily from within. There’s a Ja¬ 
panese word, nemawashi, which means “digging around the roots’’, be¬ 
fore making a decision. Nemawashi makes the “trunk” of the decision 
straight and smooth and its “crown” luxuriant. In other words, the result 
is an effective and viable decision. 
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What do I mean? The Japanese Foreign Ministry, like any other 
major government agency or important organisation, has a press club at 
which journalists and TV commentators arc accredited. Let us say the 
Foreign Ministry is planning an action or is about to make a proposal. 
In the course of nemawashi, it supplies journalists with information on 
the planned action. They publish it. The Foreign Ministry waits to see 
how the Soviet Union, the United Stales, the Common Market and others 
react. Besides, it waits for the reaction of the country’s own Finance Mi¬ 
nistry, Defence Agency and other agencies. In other words, journalists 
in this case do what the F'oreign Ministry’s own staff should do. But 
then journalistic nemawashi provides greater publicity and encompasses 
more people, who make suggestions. It seems to me that this practice 
might be useful in our country. 

And here’s something else. The problem of taking the veil of secrecy 
off our initiatives so as not to spring them on our future negotiating 
partners and hence to facilitate talks could be solved fast enough if in 
reorganising work in the spirit of democracy and openness our Foreign 
Ministry were followed by other agencies sharing in the framing of our 
foreign policy. I feel that journalists dealing with international problems 
would hail the convening at our Defence Ministry and State Security 
Committee of scientific and practical conferences similar to the Foreign 
Ministry’s as to constructiveness, fair-mindedness and boldness in ad¬ 
vancing proposals. 

People’s diplomacy allows unlimited scope for testing ideas. But the 
Soviet public cannot for the time being participate in such testing on a 
par with the foreign public for the simple reason that it is less infor¬ 
med. Indeed, it’s hard to imagine a mass medium allowing a journal¬ 
ist-even in the absence of objections from the Foreign Ministry—to state 
his purely personal point of view regarding, say, the character of Ro- 
manian-Hungarian relations today or the differing reaction to our pere¬ 
stroika in other socialist countries. It follows that there are still areas 
which are “out of bounds’’ for public analysis, let alone for criticism. 

Maybe now is the time to make it clear to our friends that a commen¬ 
tary in the press by a journalist expressing his personal opinion doesn’t 
at all mean that “Moscow or the Kremlin is criticising them’’. When, 
say, the British press criticises Reagan, does it occur to anybody to ac¬ 
cuse it of sapping the pillars of the Atlantic alliance? 


Vladimir Petrovsky. It’s a peculiarity of our current approach to inter¬ 
national alTairs that along with the Soviet-American dialogue, we are 
promoting a multilateral dialogue. Consequently, we need a new appro¬ 
ach, a new view on the UN and its specialised agencies. 

What is an international organisation? It’s a centre coordinating the 
actions of states, a centre through which a definite international politi¬ 
cal climate is created and the effectiveness of policy is tested. This expla¬ 
ins the special acuteness for us diplomats of the problem of reforming 
such diplomatic activities as talks and conferences. It’s fair to ask whe¬ 
ther we can be content in today’s conditions with the concept of bargain¬ 
ing at the negotiating table, that is, with a concept borrowed from We¬ 
stern business. Aren’t the various reserve positions traditionally used 
at talks a reflection of this concept? With regard to, say, conference dip¬ 
lomacy, we should apparently give serious thought to how effective are 
the numerous resolutions preceded by tremendous diplomatic efforts, by 
veritable battles for votes. The time has probably come to make a tho¬ 
rough analysis also of the new practice which has been shaping up la¬ 
tely of making decisions also by consensus, and to define the special le¬ 
gal status of these documents. 
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Alexander Belonogov. It’s only natural and logical that perestroika 
has had a most tangible effect primarily on the UN aspect of Soviet fo¬ 
reign policy, for it is in the UN that the key lines of our foreign politi¬ 
cal perestroika intercross, occasionally even pivoting directly on it. “The 
United Nations,” Mikhail Gorbachev emphasised addressing this inter¬ 
national forum, “embodies, as it were, the interests of different states. It 
is the only organisation which can channel their efforts—bilateral, regio¬ 
nal, and comprehensive—in one and the same direction. 

“Fresh opportunities are opening before it in all the spheres within 
its competence: military-political, economic, scienttic and techical, eco¬ 
logical and humanitarian.” Our new approach to the UN inherently im¬ 
plies effort to strengthen its role and raise its prestige and efficiency. 
Possibly the most convincing argument in favour of such a perception of 
our approach to the UN was the Soviet government’s decision to pay its 
financial debt to the Organisation. It was all the more convincing because 
our anything but easy financial situation is an open secret in the UN. 

Our new concept of the approach to the UN is operating already, hel¬ 
ping alter the atmosphere in the Organisation. There is a visible decrease 
in controversy and an increase in constructive debate, in the trend to¬ 
wards compromise. 

We have also changed the character of our relations with socialist 
countries in the UN. Cooperation is closer now even though we encoun¬ 
ter difficulties. Incidentally, I don’t think collective actions by socialist 
countries must necessarily encompass all our friends. In this case, too, 
there ought to be fewer restraints and more variants on our part. 

We’ve made a critical reappraisal of many of our positions and try 
to take a new approach to the peace-keeping function of the UN, an issue 
coining to the fore. Our passivity and wariness are a thing of the past. 
We have set out to make more active use of the UN in this respect. Ho¬ 
wever, we still lag behind in working out specific aspects of the matter, 
including the participation of socialist countries in peace-keeping opera¬ 
tions. In concrete situations calling for action, we are often compelled to 
improvise. I’m sorry to say. Soviet scholars would do well to pay atten¬ 
tion to this problem. 

A special subject worth pondering on is the status and role of consen¬ 
sus resolutions. The matter would seem to be clear in principle, mean¬ 
ing that consensus is preferable. But what is to be done about the use 
of the principle of consensus by one or two countries as a means of blo¬ 
cking the adoption of important resolutions? Where is the boundary bet¬ 
ween common sense, expediency and absurdity? A case in point is the 
outcome of the Third Special Session of the UN General Assembly De¬ 
voted to Disarmament. 

Shouldn’t we take a critical look at the problem—on the level of our 
non-governmental organisations and research centres to begin with—so 
as to stop treating consensus as a “sacred cow”? 

While solving all emerging problems priority should be given to po¬ 
litical and legal methods. The Soviet leader noted in his address in the 
United Nations headquarters that our ideal is a world community of 
states with political systems and foreign policies based on law. 

This could be achieved with the help of an accord in the UN frame¬ 
work on a uniform understanding of the principles and norms of inter¬ 
national law, their codification in the light of new conditions, and elabo¬ 
ration of legislation for new fields of cooperation. 

In the nuclear era, the effectiveness of international law must be 
based on norms reflecting the balance of interests of slates rather than 
on compulsion and constraint. 

Yuri Khilchevsky. I have a feeling that nobody knows in much detail 
even at the Foreign Ministry about the functions of the various echelons 
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of the UN, of Its specialised agencies. It’s a pity. The UN is the organi¬ 
sation through which a comprehensive international security system will 
be set up. UNES(X) as a laboratory of new political thinking has a very 
important role to play in this, as I see it. Wo consider that UNESCO 
is in a position to draw science as well as culture, ethics and morality 
as important factors into establishing this comprehensive system. Recall 
the expression: “Science, culture and education are the fourth dimension 
of foreign policy.” 1 think this definition is particularly relevant today. 
We should think how we can use UNESCO with better effect. 

Grigori Bondarevsky. 1 w'ould like to call your attention to the fact 
that publicity and openness in diplomacy have apparently not yet been 
extended to many matters involving the UN. How is the Soviet public 
informed of, say, a coming UN session? It reads a laconic press release 
saying that the Council of Ministers has appointed a delegation led by 
the Foreign Minister. But it’s told nothing else about the delegation or 
its tasks. I believe the time has come to render the delegation more 
representative. First of all, why not include in the delegation or its ad¬ 
visers’ team public-figures who can be very helpful on the spot? Why 
not send members of ihe Soviet Academy of Sciences, the Writers’ Union 
and other associations of creative workers to the session as delegates? 
Why not set up something of a UN debating club during the session, at 
a time when we can mobilise public opinion, answer questions and up¬ 
hold our general line and new political thinking? 

Vasili Safronchuk. 1 wish to put forward some proposals for using the 
UN as a negotiating mechanism. The period we have now entered is not 
only one of transition in UN history but a period of crisis in the Orga¬ 
nisation. I don’t hesitate to use this “terrible” word because, as matters 
now stand, it’s clear that there is no solving acute political problems of 
the nuclear age, above all the problem of saving the planet from .self- 
destruction, by the simple device of voting, even where there’s a two- 
thirds majority. In other words, it is necessary, as has been said here, to 
go over to a consensus solution of the problems facing humanity. 

But the question arises: Just what is consensus? The concept is 
often mistaken for unanimity, for the right of veto, for coinciding votes, 
and so on. Obviously, the time has come to evolve a working theory of 
consensus (or of passing resolutions by consensus) which should be ob¬ 
jective and hence reasonably correct. 

A problem closely linked with this one is that of bargaining at the 
negotiating table. To be sure, every UN resolution is ultimately a re¬ 
sult of bargaining. The device is as old as commodity-money relations. 
It’s a replica of the economic mechanism of pricing. And it is certain¬ 
ly outdated in this age. But there is no other. And so if we want a 
transition to come about from bargaining to a truly realistic search for 
a balance of interests, we should, in my view, put consideration of the 
interests of other countries at the basis of our initial position as part of 
it. The fact is that many countries still shape their position on roughly 
the following principle: they put as much of their own interest as possib¬ 
le at the basis of the posiiton they plan to uphold, and ask the highest 
“price”, well knowing that they will have to give some ground anyway. 
It is certainly very hard to leave room in our position for the interests 
of the other side, if only because this requires a knowledge of the na¬ 
tional interests of other countries or groups of countries whereas we often 
lack such knowledge. 

Vladimir Petrovsky. To keep up the impetus of our Ideas based on 
new political thinking, it is now very important, I believe, to fhee up to 
concrete problems and to have perfectly definite and obvious foreign po- 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


Dear Mr. Editor-in-Chief, 

1 would like to recount the events which happened to me and which, 
I believe, will draw the attention of the readers of your journal. 

Everything began from my meeting with Soviet teenagers on a train. 
That meeting seemed so remarkable to me that I decided then and there 
to send the story about it to President Reagan who at that time last year 
was visiting Moscow. Here is my letter. 

Dear Mr. President. 

I want to welcome you to the Soviet Union and express my pleasure 
that you are here and will be once again involved in discussions which 
will further the purpose of world peace. 

In the hope it will be of interest to you, 1 would like to tell you of 
a brief conversation 1 had last Thursday which speaks of the hopes of the 
Soviet people relating to your visit. 

I took a 15 hour train ride into Byelorussia last week in order to 
visit a plant with whom my company will do some work. On the train, 
I was standing looking out the window listening to my ‘Walkman’ and 
was approached by three teenagers who wanted to see and listen to it. 
While they took turns listening, we conversed about everything from 
American lifestyle to world sport to their lives as students. 

Suddenly, one of the boys, age 19, remembered your coming visit and 
asked rnc if I would meet you; 1 replied, “No, I am just a businessman 
who has little to do with presidents and political matters.” He then said, 
“Well, if you do meet him, please give him best personal regards from 
Daniel Konstantinovich (himself) and tell him I think he will succeed in 
the efforts that bring him here.” 

I like the thought of a 19 year old from Byelorussia that perhaps 
via a chance meeting, he can send regards to the President and tell of 
his personal confidence in a good outcome of the scheduled meetings. 

In a little while I received a reply from the President. In his letter 
the President thanked me for the kind words from Daniel Konstantinovich 
and said that it was one more expression of a warm greeting accorded to 
him and Nancy by the Soviet people. 

1 believe that these letters deserve attention since they reflect the re¬ 
ciprocal feelings of the people in our countries. 

I work in an American firm which maintains active business contacts 
with its Soviet partners. On its business I visit the Soviet Union and 
invariably see how the Soviet people are well-disposed towards the Ame¬ 
rican people. I assure you that the Americans also have friendly feelings 
towards the Russiai\s. 

I would like to hope that this letter will be seen by my three chance 
acquaintances in the train. 

Sincerely, 

Max B. FLAXMAN 


28 Rulgars Road 
Cranford, N. J. 07016 USA 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
HAS LAUREATES OF ITS OWN 


From many good maferials pubfished in 1988 fhe choice, which was 
mainly determined by readers' interest, was in favour of the articles contri¬ 
buted by Alexander Bessmertnykh, Herbert Grubmayr, Simon Chilewich, 
Mikhail Shatrov, Vitaly Shlykov. 

I believe that short exerpts from these articles can serve as sound argu¬ 
ments in favour of that choice. 

Alexander Bessmertnykh: "The existence of strategic parity has made it 
senseless to continue the nuclear arms race. Moreover, according to the truly 
creative conclusions which the Soviet leadership has now arrived at, a further 
spiralling of nuclear arms can lead to a situation where the safety vajue of 
parity will be undermined and at some point in the escalation it will no 
longer be able to function as a guarantor of strategic stability." 

Herbert Grubmayr: "Much political news spread at receptions and cocktail 
parties. I remember sharp verbal duels between Khrushchev and Shapiro, a 
representative of a US news agency, at which I sometimes was present and 
was a very keen listener. I remember that in August 1955 G. M. Malenkov, 
a member of the Presidium of the CPSU Central Committee, and I picked 
strawberries at the summer cottage of the head of the Soviet government, 
while Anastas Mikoyan went boating with the wife and daughter of US Am¬ 
bassador Bohlen, and the Soviet-born wife of Israeli Ambassador Avidar con¬ 
versed with L. M. Kaganovich in her native tongue." 

Simon Chilewich: "I trust I will be well understood as I am doing so as a 
friend, dedicated to the proposition that the Soviet people need and deserve 
a better standard of life, and the world needs and expects the benefit from 
the potential which can accrue from a prosperous, benevolent and sound 
Soviet economy. 

"The above-mentioned [hindering] factors are: 

"1. The monolithic management of agricultural industry and resources 
which, through setting uniform standards, presents flexibility of individual 
enterprises. 

"2. The exaggerated attempt of every industrial enterprise to achieve 
maximum integration, rather than confine a particular industrial effort to spe¬ 
cialisation to achieve the best product, even if it is only an ingredient for a 
further industrial process. 

"3. The attempt to build huge enterprises which require complex planning, 
extremely large investments and very extensive management skills which are 
often not available. 

"4. The continued stress in quantity production as compared to quality. 

"5. The lack of appreciation of the value and potential of raw materials 
as well as human resources. 

"6. The disregard of the value of time." 

Mikhail Shatrov: "...I'm sure it's the truth that will add to our foreign po¬ 
licy prestige, to our influence. The openness and the respect for the truth 
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which are coming info their own in our society have already borne important 
fruit—we've come to trust ourselves, the media, our leadership. The same 
process is going on abroad. Foreigners have come to trust us more because 
we've come to trust ourselves." 

Vitaly Shlykov: "I am confident that the emergence and protracted main¬ 
tenance of the post-war Soviet tank superiority is accounted for not by 
nuclear weapons but by exclusively pre-nuclear way of thinking. Stalin and 
his closest military advisers always sought a thick wall of quantitative supe¬ 
riority over the opposition to hide from complex diversities of qualitative 
parameters of military power, which were incomprehensible for them... Strong 
is the armour, and strong are stereotypes which for some are hard to shed." 

We congratulate all those whose contributions were the most successful 
and express our heart-felt gratitude to all other authors whose articles, taken 
as a whole, provide a comprehensive picture of the vigorous and energetic 
foreign policy and diplomacy of the Soviet Union and the multi-dimensional 
political life of the world community. 


The staff of International Affairs contributed their earnings for one day to 
the fund of assistance to the victims of the earthquake in Armenia. This is our 
modest contribution to the provision of relief aid to the fraternal people. 
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(Continued from pa({e 19) 

In conclusion I should like to wish happiness and success to the 
readers ol International Affairs. 

May polilical, economic and social conditions in the world keep 
improving to give each of us a chance for personal success and welfare. 
To our peoples 1 can wish only peace, which will enable them to make use 
of all the possibilities inherent in any nation. 


(Continued from pape 71) 

at the end of the ride, revelers gel off, a bit wobbly at first, and then walk 
on, upright and proud. 


When he learned of the tragedy in Armenia—the catastrophic earth¬ 
quake which left tens of thousands dead, Shelley Zeiger announced: 
“When something like this happens, the humanity comes out in each of 
us. We are all mhahilanis of this planet ” 

He made a financial donation to the aid fund. 


(Continued from pape 140) 

licy priorities. It’s on these priorities that we must concentrate today, 
remembering that “drops wear away a stone” and seeing to it that we 
don’t spread our efforts thin. This is the only way for us to continue at 
the high tempo we have achieved in our international relations and to 
retain the major gains we’ve scored in this sphere to date.__^ 





WOMEN AND 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE DIPLOMACY 


Zoya PUKHOVA 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PERESTROIKA under way in our country 
has aroused the civic consciousness of millions of Soviet people and 
hence women, said to be men’s “better half”. 

Our political system cannot be remade without a thorough transfor¬ 
mation of the essence and methods of work of social organisations. At 
present they sec their chief task in encouraging our people to step up 
their social and political activity, in helping them acquire habits of so¬ 
cial self-government and really making it possible for all population 
groups to express their views on any home or foreign policy problem. 

On March 21, 1989 for the first time ever, an enlarged plenary meet¬ 
ing of the Committee of Soviet Women (CSW) announced the names of 
its 75 people’s deputies to the highest government body, which is to be 
elected in March. 

This important political act followed, heated debates and intensive 
competition marking the election campaign. The original number of can¬ 
didates sumbitted by women’s republican, territorial, regional, city and 
village organisations to the CSW for discussion was close to 200. In 
January another 13 were added at a CSW plenary meeting, some of 
them seeking election on their own initiative. An open vote resulted in 
the entering of 81 women in the electoral list. 

In discussing candidatures speakers stressed that neither high posts 
nor earlier achievements could guarantee election. The main criterion in 
selecting candidates for the office of people’s deputies of the USSR is 
active personal participation in perc.stroika, sincere effort to contribute 
tangibly to steps towards putting the country’s life on healthy founda¬ 
tions. Prospective candidates were asked many point-blank questions. 
Those from Azerbaijan and Armenia, for instance, were asked whether 
the work collectives they belong to had backed unauthorised strikes, why 
women’s councils exerted no visible influence on the education and beha¬ 
viour of teenagers, how they accounted for the decline in the Young Com¬ 
munist League’s prestige among youth, and so on. 

The atmosphere of perestroika has made us more keenly aware than 
ever of the numerous painful problems of women. To begin with, there 
is the problem of women’s participation in government. It is certainly 
alarming that in spite of women’s strong social and political committ¬ 
ment in general, at the present time they play a small role in decision¬ 
making on the country’s social and economic policy at medium and 
high level. 

Nearly every second male who has received a higher or secondary 
education holds a leading position at one level or another while women 
of this category make up a meagre seven per cent (against men’s 48). 

Zoya Pttkhova, Hero of Socialist Labour, Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet, ia 
Chairwoman of the Soviet Women’s Committee. 
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We have no women at the head of Union ministries, and as for republi¬ 
can ministries, only a few of them are headed by women. Until recently, 
10 of the 15 Union republic ministers of social security were women. 
Their number has dwindled by half. Among the secretaries of regional 
and territorial party committees, women total only seven per cent alt¬ 
hough they account for 29 per cent of the party membership. 

Yet there can be no doubt that our women are perfectly eligible for 
leading posts. Over half a million of them head enterprises, production 
and scientific production entities, institutions and organisations. But this 
figure is quite modest, considering the dimensions of our country. In 
industry, for one, women heading production combines and autonomous 
enterprises add up to a mere 12 per cent and shop superintendents and 
their deputies, to 14 per cent. 

Regarding the foreign policy sphere, it is fair to ask: as we have 
many women among people’s diplomats, why is it that, so many years 
on, the first country to appoint a woman ambassador now has only one 
woman holding this office? 

Or take a sphere in which the CSW has long enjoyed high prestige, 
as its role at international forums and in movements for peace and dis¬ 
armament indicates. Our foreign female colleagues have repeatedly said 
that they cannot understand (nor can we) why men normally make up 
90 per cent of Soviet delegations to international conferences although 
women constitute 52 per cent of the Soviet people. This suggests that 
the so-called male approach is still the rule, which implies that vital 
problems of global magnitude, primarily that of war and peace, are seen 
in our country as the exclusive domain of the “stronger sex”. 

The situation with regard to promoting women to leading posts and 
the fact that women in the higher echelons of power are relatively few 
are out of keeping, as I see it, with the principle of equality of the sexes 
proclaimed in our country in October 1917. This holds up the develop¬ 
ment of socialist democracy. The election of members of women’s orga¬ 
nisations to the highest legislative body of the Soviet Union is bound to 
help apply the principle formulated by the 19th All-Union CPSU Con¬ 
ference which says that no decision bearing directly on women’s interests 
should be made without the participation of women. 

Today’s 240,000 women's councils and their central body, the Com¬ 
mittee of Soviet Women, represent the interests of over half the popu¬ 
lation of our country. In the current election campaign they declare their 
interests and put forward concrete programmes aimed at improving 
women’s conditions, raising their social role, increasing maternity and 
child protection and consolidating the family. 

Foreigners ask us whether it is enough to have 75 deputies represent¬ 
ing Soviet women’s organisations. We answer that it is both enough 
and not enough. The important thing, however, is that social organisa¬ 
tions, women’s organisations included, will have their deputies in the 
Supreme Soviet of the country for the first time ever. We are doing our 
best to back in the election campaign imaginative, politically active and 
competent candidates who have proved their worth as leaders of the 
women’s movement and are equal to defending women’s and children’s 
interests firmly and efficiently. 

Following the devastating earthquake in Armenia, women’s councils 
across the country responded wholeheartedly to the Armenian people’s 
tragedy. The CSW set up a headquarters to coordinate the efforts of 
women’s councils throughout the Soviet Union. It sent a team to Yere¬ 
van. All the finest qualities of the female character—kindness, mercy, 
compassion, readiness to rescue people and offer them food and shelter— 
came out both in the early days after the disaster and subsequently. 
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when women’s councils assumed care of. thousands of Armenian families 
made homeless. 

We hope our other social organisations, as they nominate their can¬ 
didates, will not forget about Soviet women’s real leverage and their 
contribution to the work of trade unions, the YCL, veterans’ councils 
and unions of creative workers. We hope that women candidates shall 
be duly represented in all electoral districts of our country. Needless to 
say, this fully applies to those republics and national districts where 
vestiges of the distant past, long-standing prejudiced attitudes to women, 
persist to this day. 

I wish to support the amendments to the articles of the constitution 
concerning the activity of the standing commissions of both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet—they were proposed in December 1988. As Chair¬ 
man of the Standing Commission for Women’s Labour and Living Con¬ 
ditions and Maternity and Child Protection, I must say that we have 
raised many acute problems agitating our women. We on the Committee 
have been working, especially over the last two years, to bring about 
closer cooperation in this sphere with party and government bodies, the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and other social organisa¬ 
tions. 

It is hard to describe CSW activities in brief. Last year we received 
about 110,000 letters and welcomed over 12,000 visitors at our Nemiro¬ 
vich-Danchenko Street headquarters. Those who write to us touch on 
urgent problems of Soviet home and foreign policy, of the ongoing pere¬ 
stroika. The very number of the letters is evidence of Soviet women’s 
social activity and their earnest desire for the early solution of problems 
facing the whole of our society. 

The CSW is co-founder—along with the Ministry of Health and the 
USSR Academy of Sciences—of Family and Health Association, a Soviet 
body recently organised under the Lenin Soviet Children’s Fund. The 
association’s President is Irina Manuilova, Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences. 

Meetings with spokeswomen for the female community, acquaintance 
with the work of women’s councils in republics, territories and regions, 
discussion at CSW Presidium meetings of problems raised by women 
activists, criticisms expressed in letters to the CSW and to the editors 
of women’s magazines, analysis of Soviet press publications f.nd much 
else provide us with a vast platform on which we draft specific proposals 
to submit to the agencies concerned. These proposals are aimed at, 
among other things, drawing up a long-term comprehensive programme 
for improving women’s conditions and setting up a state mechanism to 
this end; improving the working and living conditions of women in some 
rural areas of the Non-Black Earth Region and providing them with bet¬ 
ter medical service; heightening the responsibility of parents (mothers) 
who leave care of their children to the state. 

To be frank, the steps we take are far from always yielding the re¬ 
sults we seek. This prompted the CSW to ask the November 1988 Ses¬ 
sion of the USSR Supreme Soviet to appoint within the framework of 
that body a commission for women’s conditions empowered to discuss 
and settle all questions relating to women’s participation in the political, 
economic and social life of the country. Still, we are of the opinion that 
even if vested with much greater powers than that, the commission 
would be unable to effectively oversee the enforcement of laws concern¬ 
ing women and that therefore a special state mechanism is needed. We 
raised this question at the 19th party conference and have also submitted 
it to the USSR Council of Ministers. We know that the international 
community of women and, in general, people the world over are lookiiig 
to our country with hope. Women abroad as well as the Western media 
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now take a considerably greater interest in the lives of Soviet women. 

Many foreign interlocutors ask us whether the attitude of men and 
society to the situation of Soviet women is changing. It certainly is, if 
not as fast as we would like. There are many reasons for this but we all 
realise that the sooner social consciousness awakens to present-day pro¬ 
blems, the more successfully every aspect of our life, including such an 
important one as women’s welfare, will be renewed. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE DIPLOMACY is becoming more and more ac¬ 
tive along with government diplomacy. Lenin defined its essence saying 
that “we must... help the peoples to intervene in questions of war and 
peace”.' Contemporary international relations are characterised by the 
people’s increasingly resolute invasion of diplomacy, seen at one lime as 
an exclusive area. People are putting forward ideas and proposals intend¬ 
ed to strengthen peace and security. They do their best to ensure that 
their ideas are translated into state policy. 

An instance of .peoplc-to-people diplomacy in action was the cam¬ 
paign launched in the late 1970s and early 1980s to freeze the US and 
Soviet nuclear arsenals. The initiative came from K- Randall Forsberg, 
an American who heads the Institute for Defense and Disarmament Stu¬ 
dies in the State of Massachusetts. The call for a freeze soon rallied to¬ 
gether numerous groups of American anti-war activists, and in 1981 the 
National Campaign for Freezing came into being. This mass organisa¬ 
tion demanded of the US government and Congress legislation formalis¬ 
ing its idea (the coalition failed, being short of two votes in the House 
of Representatives). 

Soviet peace supporters backed the call for a freeze. They brought 
about what their American counterparts could not do, Avith the result 
that the Soviet government not only endorsed the idea but submitted it 
to the UN. Nevertheless, no agreement on freezing the two powers’ nucr 
Icar arsenals could be reached at the time, due primarily to the negative 
stand taken by Washington, whereas such a move could have begun curb¬ 
ing the nuclear arms race five years in advance of the INF Treaty 
(1987). 

This setback led to a certain regrouping of anti-nuclear forces in 
Western countries. And when, in 1982-1983, a broad-based protest mo¬ 
vement got under way against the deployment of US Pershing 2s and 
intermediate range cruise mi.ssiles in certain West European countries, 
it was women’s anti-war groups that became the most militant contin¬ 
gent of the movement by pitching a peace camp at Greenham Common, 
near the US base in Britain. Shortly afterwards, a whole peace-camp 
movement sprang up in Western countries. The movement for nuclear 
disarmament experienced a temporary decline over the deployment of US 
shorter-range missiles in some Western countries, but then gained fresh 
vigour. 

People all over the world eagerly watched the courageous English¬ 
women’s fight against heavy odds. The activists’ firm stand drew support 
from participants in the women’s movement in Europe as well as in the 
United States, in Canada and even in remote Australia and New Zealand. 
The CSW, for its part, repeatedly expressed solidarity with them. The 
Greenham Common women did not relax their campaign until the Per- 
shings were shipped back to the United States to be destroyed. 

The early eighties saw the rise of another effective form of struggle 
for peace. It was international peace walks proposed by Scandinavian 
women: Professor Eva Nourland of Oslo University, mother of four, 
^ind her two female friends. A march by a small group of Norwegian 
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women, who were soon joined by Swedish and Danish women, grew into 
a powerful column which walked from Copenhagen to Paris. On the way 
they collected thousands of signatures to an appeal to end the nuclear 
arms race and save Europe from a nuclear holocaust. 

In 1982 about 300 citizens of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland, 
mostly women, staged a peace walk from Stockholm to Minsk (USSR). 
It was the first march on Soviet soil involving foreign peace supporters. 
Other peace walks followed, including a march from Kiev to Vienna 
and Soviet-Amerfcan peace walks in the Soviet Union and the United 
States in 1987 and 1988. There arose an international organisation in 
support of peace marches involving participants from various countries. 

Impressive evidence of awareness of the need for socially active wo¬ 
men to join in the anti-nuclear movement as widely as possible, for wo¬ 
men’s massive involvement in it, was furnished by the conference which 
the UN called in Nairobi, Kenya, in 1985 to sum up the results of the 
Decade for Women and by the parallel forum of 15,000 members of non¬ 
governmental women’s organisations and groups. 

The document adopted at Nairobi and subsequently approved by the 
40th Session of the UN General Assembly defined the long-range strategy 
of effort to improve women’s position and specified the measures needed 
to remove obstacles to the attainment of the objectives of the UN De¬ 
cade for Women, 1985-2000. A section devoted to women’s role in and 
contribution to the preservation of peace generalised the experience of 
.:nli-war movements in various countries. The main lesson of these mo¬ 
vements is that nobody can stay out when the issue is survival, the con¬ 
tinuation of life on earth. Women must therefore influence the govern¬ 
ments and MPs of their countries even more strongly if they want to 
achieve their ultimate goals'—peace and disarmament. 

The major, international forums held within the framework of the 
Decade and the documents agreed at them provided the basis for pro¬ 
grammes subsequently worked out by countries at the national level. And 
while not all of these were put into effect, their very preparation was 
a valuable spur to women’s continued struggle for their rights and the 
preservation of peace. It helped women realise the close connection be¬ 
tween problems concerning women alone and acute global problems fac¬ 
ing all humankind. 


IN CONTRIBUTING to the struggle for a nuclear-free world, the 
CSW makes a point of strengthening and extending contacts with other 
anti-nuclear and anti-war organisations of women and joins in the draw¬ 
ing up of a common action platform. In 1941 the Soviet Women’s Anti¬ 
fascist Committee (as the CSW was called at the time) began by ap¬ 
pealing to women all over the world to join efforts in the fight against 
fascism. In December 1945, the CSW became a founding member of the 
Women’s International Democratic Federation, which champions peace 
and disarmament and equal rights for women. 

Wc continue maintaining and extending ties and contacts with wo¬ 
men’s International and national Organisations. They encompass over 
300 organisations in r37 countries. The dialogue between Soviet and 
foreign women centres on the most important aspects of the struggle for 
women’s equality and dignity but the problem of preserving peace, of 
fighting in common to curb the arms race and rid the world of nuclear 
arms, understandably receives special attention. 

The record of’friendly dialogue between the CSW and the US section 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, one of the 
oldest pacifist organisations of women, is instructive in many respects. 
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We first established contacts with it in 1961, at the height of the cold 
war, on the initiative of American women. The dialogue across the At¬ 
lantic in support of peace has stood the test of time. It never broke off 
even in most complicated situations. 

By keeping up their contacts despite ups and downs in the political 
situation, Soviet and American women set a good example for diplomats. 
They called on the international community to search for peaceful means 
of settling disputes and eliminate the threat of nuclear war. 

Last summer the CSW held a seminar in Moscow with another Ame¬ 
rican organisation, Bridges for Peace, to discuss the role of socially 
committed women in the promotion of people-to-people diplomacy. We 
consider that our contacts with this organisation over the past foui* years 
have been fruitful in bringing about better mutual understanding between 
the Soviet and American peoples. Ever since 1982, the CSW has been 
carrying on interchanges also with Peace Links, a popular American or¬ 
ganisation. 

Proceeding in the spirit of people-to-people diplomacy, we receive nu¬ 
merous tourist groups (often mixed ones of women and men) wishing 
to pay us a visit. The spontaneous, informal conversations we have with 
them involve many Moscow women whom we ask to help us on a volun¬ 
tary basis. We discuss in an unconstrained atmosphere all that is agita¬ 
ting us and try to learn more about each other, about the future we are 
seeking for our children, about the kind of education we would like to 
give them. 

The very first Soviet-US summit (Geneva, 1985) raised hopes for a 
better international climate and gave people-to-people diplomacy and the 
activity of all peace forces a strong incentive. The women’s movement, 
being on the rise and well aware of its strength, noticeably stepped up 
its participation in all major actions for peace and disarmament. The 
meeting which Mikhail Gorbachev had with spokeswomen for the inter¬ 
national female community on the occasion of the Geneva summit gave 
rise to a new movement. Women for Resultative Summit. 

Two events sponsored by the CSW in 1986 were included in the UN 
Programme for the International Year of Peace. I am referring to the 
International Peace School in Leningrad in the spring, which brought 
together representatives of women’s organisations of different political ori¬ 
entations from Europe, the United States and Canada, and the seminar 
for women of the Asia and Pacific region held in Tashkent in the au¬ 
tumn. The participants set out demands on governments and expressed 
support for the Programme for the Creation of a Nuclear-Free World by 
the Year 2000. 

The international forum For a Nuclear-Free World, for the Survival 
of Mankind and the World Congress of Women, both of which took place 
in Moscow in 1987, forcefully demonstrated the effectiveness of people-to- 
people diplomacy, growing confidence in Soviet foreign policy and wides¬ 
pread support for its dynamic, constructive course of action on the inter¬ 
national scene. 

The World Congress of Women, called on the initiative of the WIDF 
under the slogans “Towards 2000—Without Nuclear Weapons’’ and “For 
Peace, Equality, Development’’, brought to the Soviet capital 2,800 parti¬ 
cipants from 154 countries who represented 1,005 women’s national or¬ 
ganisations, the UN and nearly another hundred international and re¬ 
gional movements and organisations. 

Women’s anti-war movements are characterised by their large scale 
and militancy and by a combination of anti-war with social^, economic, 
ethical and ecological demands. By showing imagination and perseve¬ 
rance, the women’s international movement for the prevention of nuclear 
war has produced a whole generation of energetic, single-minded orga- 
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nisers followed by hundreds of thousands. Enjoying popularity !aldn^l 
with Klair Forsberg and Eva Nourland are Patricia Montaddh, 
rican author, executive director of the international organisation Childr 
ren As Peace-Makers, Barbara Winder of Sacramento, California, founder 
of the Grandmothers for Peace. 

Special mention should be made of the activity of the group called 
Great Peace Mission. In 1985-1986, women from Sweden, Norway, Fin: 
land, Canada, India, Australia and Uganda toured UN member countries. 
They visited 114 countries, including the Soviet Union, asking the lead¬ 
ers of these countries how to achieve security, peace and development. 
They handed the answers to UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuel¬ 
lar. Another noteworthy organisation is Women-MPs for Peace, founded 
in Stockholm in 1985 on the initiative of Riksdag member Mai-Britt 
Teorin. 


IN THE EARLY SUMMER of 1988, representative women’s delega¬ 
tions and leaders of authoritative international organisations came to 
Moscow, where they became invisible participants, as it were, in the So- 
viet-US summit. They met at a round table sponsored by the CSW. The 
guests, in particular Frieda Brown, President of the Women’s Internatio¬ 
nal Democratic Federation, Eleonor Romberg, President of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, and Margaret Papandreu, 
Coordinator of Women for Resultative Summit, called on the meeting for 
more vigorous efforts to make the women’s voices heard. 

The participants in the round table discussion unanimously pointed 
out that the Soviet Union’s bold foreign policy initiatives had consider¬ 
ably benefited the international anti-war, anti-nuclear movement. But 
this movement itself, including the women’s movement as its inseparable 
component, contributes undoubtedly to a general warming up of the inter¬ 
national climate and of relations between countries and governments. 

This dynamic movement has become a powerful generator of ideas in 
the spirit of new thinking, including the ideas of a non-nuclear and non¬ 
violent world, good-neighbourliness and peacemaking. Coupled with pe- 
ople-to-people diplomacy, it prompts statesmen and politicians to adopt 
the new philosophy of international relations, the need to proceed from 
the interests of all nations and not from the theory of a power balance. 

It is by no means accidental that spokesmen for the most diverse sec¬ 
tions of the population of Western capitalist countries support the slo¬ 
gans and objectives of the movement for peace and disarmament, leav¬ 
ing out ideological differences more and more often. People of the most 
diverse convictions are joining the hundreds of new organisations that have 
sprung up in recent years and back peacemaking efforts. 

We must regretfully admit that in some cases we failed to see clear 
In the character of these organisations. Even with reference to partici¬ 
pants in the movement for the prevention of nuclear catastrophe, we oc¬ 
casionally used definitions saying that they were “for us’’ or “against 
us’’. At the same time, the inertia of old thinking and hence a stereoty¬ 
ped approach to the Soviet Union often prevented people involved in 
antiwar actions in the West from making an objective assessment of 
the intentions of the Soviet public. Foreigners occasionally ask us: “Are 
you in a position to express disagreement with your government on po¬ 
licy? Can you criticise a particular policy line of your state? Can you 
seek radical disarmament measures as we do?” While these questions 
come from women friendly to our country, they reflect outdated stereoty¬ 
pes just the same. 
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The people’s wisdom is truly inexhaustible. People-to-people diploma* 
cy, while supplementing government diplomacy in a sense, is ahead of 
it in some respects. Mikhail Gorbachev, speaking highly of its role in 
today’s world, supported in his UN address the idea of the UN sponsor¬ 
ing regular assemblies of social organisations. 

People-to-people diplomacy today is performing another important 
social function by contributing to mutual knowledge and understanding 
between peoples of East and West after long years of hostility and 
slander. At present shared fears and awareness of having a common 
destiny are beginning to unite people. More and more frequently, aliena¬ 
tion and distrust are giving way to openness and friendship. 

It would be hard to overestimate the role of women’s organisations 
in this complicated, delicate matter. Destroying the enemy image, foster-; 
ing relations based on mutual trust and friendship between nations, edu¬ 
cating children—and also adults, as far as possible—in the spirit of 
peace are all invariable items on the agenda of any women’s meeting 
held nowadays with participation of CSW among them. 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL position has always been an indicator of the de¬ 
mocracy of any state, of how far it respected human rights. Ever since 
the distant past, the finest minds of humanity have recognised women’s 
peacemaking role and mission, their ability to calm hotheads, to ennoble 
the embittered. In this fast-moving, turbulent age, women are the most 
selfless defenders of the idea of peace. The growing strength and com¬ 
mitment of the “weaker sex’’, anti-war actions by women, by their orga¬ 
nisations and movements, are truly an inseparable, highly important 
component of the social and political climate today. 

‘ V. 1. LciUii, Collected W urla,, Moscuw, Piogrebs Publishers, Vol, 26, l‘)64, p. 252 



ADDRESS OF THE COLLEGIUM 

of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to INTERMATIONAL AFFAIRS Readers 


Dear readers. 

The current reforms in Soviet diplomatic service have affected its phi¬ 
losophical concepts and organisational makeup. This process, which be¬ 
gan with the resolutions of the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee, the 27th Congress of the CPSU, is directed towards 
the goals outlined by Mikhail Gorbachev in his speech at the general 
meeting of the Foreign Ministry held in May 1986 and is based on the 
conclusions made at the 19th Party Conference. 

Many of these goals have been attained. In diplomatic practice there 
is an evident tendency towards dialogue and search for balance of inte¬ 
rests, towards priority to the values common for all mankind, towards 
lessening the impact of ideological differences on relations among states. 
Quite a few stereotypes which used to affect many areas of our activity 
have been discarded. Ties with science are being promoted. The task of 
democratisation, of establishing new international relations, and the se¬ 
arch for a common consensus of mankind in the spirit of new political 
thinking is being accomplished parallel with democratising decision¬ 
making and expanding contacts with the public. 

The number of new structural subdivisions set up at the Ministry over 
the past three years Is a reflection of the extended range of Soviet fo¬ 
reign-policy activities in the area of disarmament, humanitarian and 
economic cooperation, and international law and are designed to im¬ 
prove the mechanism of Soviet diplomatic service. 

But this does not at all mean that perestroika in our diplomacy is 
over. As it has been repeatedly stated at the meetings of the Ministry’s 
leading personnel and at Party and scientific and practical conferences 
of the Ministry, perestroika is a permanent process. In our large diplo¬ 
matic “workshop” there are many sections which are yet to readjust their 
work and bring the philosophy and methods of actions fully in line with 
present-day standards. 

Among these sections there is a far-flung network of offices of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs abroad, the most important of them 
being the embassies of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The reform of diplomatic service is yielding good fruit in its activi¬ 
ties abroad. We have quite a few embassies whose work meets the hig¬ 
hest standards. But, though positive changes have definitely been effected, 
some old problems are yet to be solved. Large-scale personnel renewal 
is not always followed by a change in the forms and methods of work. 
The stereotypes and routine methods prescribed by outdated instructions 
still drag down creative practice and prevent implementation of the 
principles announced at the top level. 

Besides, many theoretical and organisational problems and those 
involved in the provision of adequate facilities are to be solved, too. 

A Soviet embassy, being the main representation of the USSR in a 
host country and expressing the interests of the USSR and pursuing its 
policy, is called upon to promote perestroika in our country by the qua¬ 
lity, level and content of its work. It will not be able to perform this 
mission unless it reorganises its activities. 
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The Collegium of the Ministry has decided to discuss the problems 
related to the improvement of the activities of Soviet offices abroad at a 
representative meeting planned for this autumn. In keeping with the 
tradition established at the Ministry, we plan to hold a broad and to¬ 
tally democratic exchange of views during the preparations for the meet¬ 
ing, views which would be considered while formulating decisions and 
used in practical activities. 

The opinions, views and suggestions sent to us will be taken into 
account in International Affairs publications. 

We thank you in advance for your cooperation, 

THE COLLEGIUM OF THE USSR 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT BY THE WTO DEFENSE MINISTERS COMMITTEE 

(Continued from page 144) 

For NATO—attack helicopters (Apache, Huey Cobra, Cobra Tow, 
Bo-105 P, Lynx, Mongoose, Gazelle), multi-role helicoters (Iroquois, Black 
Hawk, 6o-105 M, Alouette, Lynx, AB-204, AB-20S, AB-206, AB-212), recon¬ 
naissance helicopters (Kiowa, Gazelle, Alouette), troop lift and special heli¬ 
copters (Puma, EH-IH, EH-60), and naval helicopters (Sea King, Wessex, Lynx, 
Super Frelon, Alouette, AB-212, Sea Cobra, Sea Stallion, Sea Hawk, Iroquois); 

Tanks—all types of tanks in the Warsaw Treaty and NATO inventories 

Anti-tank missiie systems (ATMS): 

For the Warsaw Treaty—ATMS combat vehicles of the frontline; army, 
divisional and regimental components as well as man-portable systems of the 
battalion component; 

For NATO—similar systems in terms of their missions and characteristics; 

Infantry fighting vehicles, armoured personnel carreirs, airborne infantry 
combat vehicles, combat reconnaissance scout vehicles, and combat 
reconnaissance vehicles; 

Multiple rocket launchers, 75-mm and larger-caliber field artillery, 50-mm 
and larger-caliber mortars. 

NOTE: Reference information concerning the personnel strength and arms inven¬ 
tories of each of the Warsaw Treaty and NATO nations in Europe are attached hereto 
(see Annexes 3, 4, 5, and 6). 




LEADERS 


CHALLENGE OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AND ETHICAL MISSION OF UNESCO 


Federico MAYOR ZARAGOZA 

THE WORLD IS RESTLESS, and ever will be restless. While the 
problems of peace and disarmament are just beginning to be solved, hu¬ 
mankind faces a new and dangerous challenge: rapid deterioration of the 
environment. The numerous global problems are not only parallel and 
simultaneous, but are interdependent and subordinated. The solution to 
one of them often appears to be the key to the solution to many others. 
In the realm of problems, such a key seems to be the strengthening of 
peace, rejection of violence, a new spirit of solidarity, new humanism 
and high ethics in international relations. 

In the remarkable speech of Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Mikhail Gorbachev which he pronounced in December 
1988 in the United Nations, there is a passage which profoundly concerns 
UNESCO, which is now in search of new ways and means of serving 
the community of nations. Mr Gorbachev said: "All these factors make it 
necessary to look for a fundamentally new type of industrial progress 
that would be in accordance with the interests of all peoples and states... 
What I am referring to is the kind of cooperation that could be called 
‘co-creativity’ and ‘co-development’.” Indeed, the leitmotiv of our time, 
a time of growing interdependence of peoples, states and cultures, is 
the word “common”—common crisis, common concern, common challen¬ 
ges, common goals, common survival and our Common Future. 


THE COMMON CHALLENGE of the last quarter of the 20th century 
is sustainable development. There are various opinions as to what susta¬ 
inable development is. Sceptics say it is just another fashion, which will 
pass like dozens of others. Others suggest that it is a radically new vi¬ 
sions of the world. The truth is, however, that the concept and the strate¬ 
gies of sustainable development are just being formulated, and that the 
concept of development in general is not a static “end-product”, but a 
living key-note principle, open to new factors and sources of inspiration. 

In the initial stage, in the 1940s and 1950s, UNESCO’s conceptual 
approach to development was essentially an economics-based theory, 
which stemmed from the Rostowian universal stages of growth. In the 
1960s, UNESCO began to take into account the cultural and educational 
dimensions of development and contributed considerably to the concept 
of integrated development. It introduced a specifically human element 
into the debate on development and into practical action in this field. 

Federico Mayor Zaragoza, UNESCO’s Director-General since November 1987, was 
born in 1934, in Barcelona. He graduated from the University of Madrid, occupi^ the 
post of Rector of the University of Granada, and was Minister for Education, in 1978- 
1981, he was First Defwty Director-General of UNESCO and in 1984-I9M —special 
assistant to UNESCO’s Director-General. Federico Mayor Zaragoza, D. Sc (Biochemist- 
ly), member of the Royal Academy of Medical Sciences, is the author of over 80 scien- 
tfic publlcatioas. 
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In 1972, the General Conference made a profession of faith as follows; 
“There can be no real development save that which comes from within" 
(17 C/Resolutions 9.1, 1972). The notion of a “model for development" 
was gradually giving way tc that of various styles and paths of deve¬ 
lopment. The new thinking recognized and applied the principle of cul¬ 
tural identity in development. This was the time when the concept of 
endogenous development centred on man had matured and was present¬ 
ed to the world by UNESCO. The concept of endogenous development 
emphasizes that true development should be an independent and self- 
supporting process and that it should serve the real needs of people. 

WHAT IS SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT! 

AT THE CENTRE of sustainable development is an ecological im¬ 
perative. There is, in fact, no longer any choice: to embark on sustain¬ 
able development or to reject it. Industrial production in the world has 
grown more than fifty-fold over the past century. “The environment most 
probably rules out even a doubling of energy use, based on present mi¬ 
xes of primary scrurces... The planetary ecosystem could not stand 
this...” ‘ However, sustainable development should not be reduced to en¬ 
vironmental protection. It introduces new features into the development 
process such as notions of self-imposed limits, of new life values and of 
new consumption standards. Sustainable development strategies should 
combine the protection of both natural and cultural environments. As a 
plural concept it should be rooted in the variety of cultural perceptions 
and at the same time constitute an indivisible planetary process, d scene 
for acts of new solidarity and a new humanism. Last but not least, it is 
development that meets the needs of the present without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet their own needs. 

With all these features, the concept of sustainable development emer¬ 
ges as an attempt at the fundamental restructuring of the entire deve¬ 
lopment process. As such, it will be at a new level of complexity. 

Sustainable development extends to peace and security, development 
and environment. This trinity of the major problems is, as a matter of 
fact, at the heart of the new Medium-Term Plan (1990-1995) of UNESCO 
that is now being prepared and that will mark the new course of 
UNESCO. Within the framework of sustainable development emerges a 
new concept of insecurity traditionally understood in terms of political 
and military threats to national sovereignty. Humankind as a whole 
has a common task to ensure ecological security. Ecological security by 
definition extends beyond national boundaries and at the planetary level 
must embrace the whole planet. 

UNESCO is more and more becoming a place where the reflexion and 
world debate on great transformation and on sustainable development is 
taking place. We intend also to set up an international commission on 
achieving sustainable development within our fields of competence. And 
this will be in line with the resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, adopted at its 42nd session, which invites "all major 
UN agencies to encourage sustainable development and environment pro¬ 
tection”. We need first of all to clarify numerous misunderstandings with 
regard to the sustainability of development which exist both in the South 
and in the North. 

One of the most widely-shared suspicions is that sustainable develop¬ 
ment gives priority to environment, while for the majority of countries 
the priority remains poverty. These countries, for good reason, are more 
concerned with the protection of national sovereignty than with world 

f iroblems, and more with the survival of millions of the present genera- 
ion than with the problems of future generations. The concern of the 




people iir developing countries is, to a great extent, justified. The deve¬ 
loped countries have a reputation for raa'd expenditures on armaments 
and for too often solving their problems at the expense of developing 
countries. This is a major conclusion of the carefully prepared reports 
of the Commissions chaired by Willy Brandt. 

However, I would like to emphasize that the fact is overlooked that 
sustainability will require fundamental rethinking of development pat¬ 
terns, and first of all in the highly industrialized countries, where deve¬ 
lopment paths prove to be clearly unsustainable. Does sustainable deve¬ 
lopment imply zero growth? Governments and corporations will be wor¬ 
ried by such a perspective. Not to a lesser degree, they might be worried 
by the innovative notion of over-development. As Jean-Paul II says in 
his Solliciiudo Rei Socialis: “Along with the miseries of under-develop¬ 
ment which cannot be tolerated we are facing a kind of over-develop¬ 
ment which is equally inadmissible.” This profound statement amounts 
to reconsideration of societal foundations, of life values, profit motiva¬ 
tion, reliance on the market, etc. Under-development and over-develop¬ 
ment—two sides of uneven and unequitable development. Sustainable 
development should put into play the forces of dialectics: a compromise 
between contradictory development tendencies should ensure the system’s 
stability. Incidentally, a biologist will see here a clear analogy with the 
homeostasis of living systems. 

All in all, the prospect of sustainable development is emerging in an 
atmosphere of confusion, misunderstanding and alarm, overshadowed by 
the environment crisis. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT CRISIS! 

NATURALLY, the ques-tion arises as to who is responsible for the 
encroaching ecological catastrophe. Tine, it is the industrial world that 
has already used much of the planet’s ecological capital. This, however, 
does not mean that the developing world has nothing to do with the 
environment crisis, or that it is a mere victim. Each year another 6 mil¬ 
lion hectares of productive dry land, mostly in the least developed coun¬ 
tries, turns into worthless desert. More than 11 mfllion hectares of forests 
are destroyed yearly, mostly because fuel wood is the main domestic 
energy of two-thirds of the population of less developed countries. Ele¬ 
ven million hectares of forests a year would, over 30 years, equal the size 
of India. Alongside over-development, poverty is also a major cause and 
effect of the global environment crisis. The question “Who is responsible 
for this crisis?” seems to be irrelevant. But it is clear that the reduction 
of deforestation, for example, cannot be a venture of the developing coun¬ 
tries but a joint effort at the global level. Global threats demand global 
solutions. 

Mutual accusations (limit your industry, remove your TNG or reduce 
your birthrates) can only aggravate the problem. There can be neither 
confrontational, nor military solutions to uneven development and to 
environmental Insecurity. The ecological imperative ignores national boun¬ 
daries. It impo.ses rather rigorous constraints on all human activities, 
and above all on economic development patterns. Legitimate concern 
among the majority of nations arises also with regard to the implications 
of sustainable development for their cultural identities. The dangers to 
the diversity of cultures and the pluralistic world are deeply rooted in the 
realities of the world economy and International relations. A brand new 
approach to international cooperation is needed. A new vision of’ the 
world should reconcile the objective necessity of Increasing multilateral¬ 
ism with due respect for cultural identity, the diversity of development 
patterns and for national sovereignty. As long as poverty and severe 
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disparities remain, ecologically stable societies are not possible. While 
the essential needs of billions of people are not met, the Earth’s resour¬ 
ces are used for over-consumption. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Mr Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze, speaking in October 1988 at UNESCO, referred directly to the 
ethical mission of UNESCO. He linked the renaissance of UNESCO with 
the ideas of the founders of UNESCO who had anticipated the unique 
role of intellectual, moral and ethical factors in the context of an inte¬ 
grated world. “Being in favour of plugging this high energy source into 
the network of international policy,” he said, “the Soviet Union consi¬ 
ders UNESCO as a unique generator producing new, creative approaches 
towards the problems of humanitarian and intellectual cooperation in the 
interests of peace and security.” • 

COEVOLUTiON OF MAN AND NATURE 

SUSTAINABLE development promises to become the basis for the 
strategy of coevolution of man and nature, for a joint coevolution of the 
Biosphere and Technosphere. Man’s activities are becoming the main 
factor in the life -of the Earth. And in the not too distant future, man 
must assume responsibility for the further course of the evolution of the 
planet. On the historical agenda is emerging a guided development of 
the Biosphere and harmonization of that process with social develop¬ 
ment. As a scientist, I must here pay tribute to the outstanding Russian 
scientist V. Vernadsky, who formulated the concept of .Noosphere, or 
sphere of Reason, or even Spirit. Since he did this in the 1920s, many 
scientists have made a remarkable contribution to developing the con¬ 
cept of Noosphere, in particular the Frenchmen P. Teilhard de Chardin, 
E. Leroy, and others. Sustainable development is a strategy which will 
ensure the transition of societies into the age of the Noosphere. It pro¬ 
vides for a potential consolidation of the human race for accomplishing 
what another great Russian scientist, N. Fedorov, called “Common En¬ 
terprise” (obshcheije delo). This obshcheye delo should indeed develop 
a new way of thinking and new type of international relations. One of 
the major conditions of sustainable development is the renunciation of 
violence and power in resolving conflicts, the idea so ably promoted in 
international relations by Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Sustained development links the evolution of natural systems with 
the social process. It assumes that new forms of social organization will 
emerge and that they will provide for purposeful development of both 
the Biosphere and of societies. It harmonizes ways and rates of develop¬ 
ment of productive forces with laws of natural systems. Therefore the 
problem of coevolution of nature and society is acquiring a central posi¬ 
tion. 

TOWARDS SYNTHESIS OF NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

THE CONCEPTION of sustainable development is characterized by 
its interdisciplinarity and its intergenerational character. In fact it pro¬ 
vides a basis for a synthesis of natural and social sciences. As such it 
may lead to an integral image of the world and of the world development 
process. 

The most obvious link emerges between ecology and economics: com¬ 
promise between them gives birth to the conception of sustainable de¬ 
velopment. 

Ecology and economic sciences have had until recently little contact, 
although objectively both are life-sciences and both derive from the same 
Greek root, oikos, one meaning household of nature, the other one the 
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household of man. The cause of this dangerous and unnatural deforce 
lies in the compartmentalized system of modern education. This in itself 
should constitute a major concern for UNESCO. Not only sustainable 
development efforts but the entire sphere of research is suffering from 
this artificial compartmentalization of disciplines. Educational reforms 
should reflect a trend towards synthesis of sciences. A sign of this heal¬ 
thy trend is clearly reflected in the fact that nowadays almost all dis¬ 
coveries happen at frontiers of various disciplines. 

The new coevolutionary framework gives birth to a new economic 
paradigm, to economics in a broad sense. To be precise, it is not a birth 
but a renaissance of the study of the economy as a life-science, which 
has a very long tradition. In pre-industrial societies man’s survival de¬ 
pended on his ability not only to conform to the norms of the biosphere, 
but also to modify and manage it correctly. Francis Bacon said: “It is 
only by submitting to nature that one commands it.” 

Homo sapiens, the reasoning man of pre-industrial societies, has be¬ 
come Homo economicus. man who is exploiting nature and thoughtlessly 
breaking the laws of the biosphere. Homo sapiens receives nowadays a 
chance to become Homo faber, man-creator: “And the Lord God took the 
man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to dress and to keep it”^ 
{Bible, Genesis, 2:15). 

The new economic paradigm considers mankind and his economy as 
integral evolutionary sub-systems of the living biosphere. The choice of 
sources of energy more than anything else will determine the type of 
future economies. The living systems that survive are those that develop 
more inflow of energy and best use it to meet the needs of survival. 
Again it is a justified biological analogy for the economic activities of 
future generations. A safe and sustainable energy pathway is crucial to 
sustainable development. “We have not yet found it,” states the Brundt- 
land Commission. It continues: “Energy efficiency can only buy time for 
the world to develop low energy paths based on renewable sources...” * 
It will soon require a substantial commitment of the entire world com¬ 
munity to further research and development of new sustainable energy 
sources. I do not think that the choice really is as extreme as that be¬ 
tween butterflies or tractors. Fortunately, UNESCO intends to broaden 
its participation in this major endeavour. 

TECHNOGENETIC PERSPECTIVE AND ETHICS OF RESEARCH 

NOWADAYS, the single most powerful factor of change is new tech¬ 
nology. It is the centre of gravity of the contemporary world. New tech¬ 
nologies are most directly related to the coevolution of Biosphere with 
Technosphere, or in a narrower sense, of human population with the fast¬ 
growing artificial population of machines. 

It is now evident that there is an immense potential for technological 
variety. Some of the artificial systems are ecologically dangerous, too 
often leading to major disasters. Technological designs differ substanti¬ 
ally from biological organisms, because the latter have an inherent capa¬ 
city to prevent the birth of living monstrosities. This is not the case with 
artificial technological systems. There is no inherent impediment to the 
design and construction of most dangerous technological monsters. 

Technological desigh is indeed the “genetic” basis of technological 
evolution. The danger of uncontrolled technogenetics will be unaccept¬ 
able in the age of informatics, integrated telecommunications networks 
and flexible mega-robots. The pioneering work of the professor of Eco¬ 
nomic Cybernetics, P. Medow (Canada), call for action because soon one 
of the most important social functions will be the control over technolo¬ 
gical designs. Ashley’s Law of Cybernetics states that “a fundamental 
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condition of system viability is that perturbance variety is matched by 
control variety”. This points out the immense importance of design en¬ 
gineering, which is a kind of technogenetics. The creation of artificial 
populations of robots and mega-robots may make our life a nightmare. 
Simple extrapolation of present development trends leads us straight into 
this nightmare. 

The important practical conclusion is that not just one or another 
nation, but the whole of humanity should without further delay institu¬ 
tionalize international standard-setting over technogenetics with a view 
to preventing the design and transfer of dangerous technologies. Mankind 
will eventually deal not only with the dismantling of advanced weapons 
systems, but will also be obliged to prevent socially-irresponsible, though 
often extremely profitable, technogenetic operations. In this content, the 
struggle for disarmament may be just a prelude. Knowledge is positive 
provided it is applied for human benefit. 

Mr Shevardnadze went right to the heart of the matter when he went 
to express a basic concern which I, as a scientist, share fully: “The age 
of science has brought the world to such a summit that it will either go 
further or will collapse into the precipice. By all its discoveries, science 
has reaffirmed the truth that had been known to our ancestors: knowled¬ 
ge, by itself, is not a panacea for all evils. Outside ethical considerations, 
it is a source of evil.” 

UNESCO, which is the United Nations system leading organization in 
the field of sciences, must concentrate on the ethical norms of research. 
It should take responsibility for developing ultimate guiding principles 
in rejecting some of the paths of technological evolution, whilst .giving 
moral support to others. L^NESCO may contribute considerably to mak¬ 
ing the world aw'are of possible cataclysms and channel technological 
evolution int(' the narrow gate of Noosplierc. 


CULTURAL DIMENSION OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

SUSTAINABLE dcvelopmeni will have a universal value only if it 
opens prospectives for further human perfection for all. This, in its turn, 
is unthinkable without cultural development. The cultural dimension is 
therefore becoming the centre of gravity of the contemporary development 
process. This is one of the lessons of previous UN development decades 
and it led the General Assembly to launch the World Decade for Cultural 
Development. 

The challenge is to subordinate technologies to cultures. The impor¬ 
tant issue is the capacity of different cultural contexts to influence the 
technological evolution. It is a very profound theme which deser-ves to 
be treated in a separate paper. I will limit myself to some random 
thoughts relating to culture and sustainable development. 

A sustainable development has not to abolish economic growth but 
to fulfil it in a different way, mobilizing latent potentials of various cul¬ 
tures. It will require a new technological basis, in particular low-edergy 
or energy-saving technologies. 

Yet another idea is derived from biology, which states that the ecolo¬ 
gical and other living systems that survive and prosper are those that are 
adapted—because they were adaplahle —to the realities of energy laws 
and ecological principles. Since human systems are subject to the^ same 
energy constraints as any other living system (the first and second law 
of thermodynamics), any ethic for the survival of man must meet the 
same requirements. To be “adaptable” means, in human iwhavioural 
terms, to be able to foresee. To know how to foresee and foresee^ to pre¬ 
vent. * 
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Living systems win and dominate when they maximize their total use¬ 
ful power from all sources, however minor they may be. We find here a 
natural foundation of necessity to mobilize for sustainable development 
potentials of all cultures. This is a point of rationality. In addition, there 
is the moral imperative of humanization of today’s technicism. This justi¬ 
fies assumptions that sustainability of development can be achieved only 
if equality of cultures is respected. Cultural identity thus emerges as an 
indispensable dimension, and at the same time as an imperative and a 
right of each person and of peoples. 

“Physicists” and “lyricists” rarely come independently to the same 
conclusion as in the case of cultural dimension of development. Culture 
was proclaimed in UNESCO’s resolution 4XC/2/11 “the core of develop¬ 
ment process, of which it constitutes the source, the driving force and 
the ultimate goal”. 

A very precise formula, confirmed by the findings of “physicists”. 
Cultural anthropologists argue, for example, that cultures are formed by 
a process of trial and error selection and survival processes that produce 
a structure of information that tends to retain successful patterns. 

During the last quarter of a century, hundreds of cultures have dis¬ 
appeared. It is not only a moral tragedy but also a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in the human potential for survival. The systems that survive are 
those that do not attempt fruitless growth but ensure the furthering of 
diversity. Diversity is not a caprice of Nature but a major condition for 
sustainability of biotic systems. 

The vitality of social institutions also diminishes when diversity of 
forms, modes of production and culture is reduced. On the contrary, mul¬ 
tiplicity of modes of production and cultures contributes to sustainability 
of development. 

UNESCO’s mission appears to be the further strengthening of the 
moral cause of cultural identity through recent findings of natural sciences. 

UNESCO'S ETHICAL MISSION 

UNESCO’s mission in a complex and dynamic world is based on the 
beliefs expressed by its founders that “a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of governments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of 
the people of the world, and that peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind”. To 
this end, they envisaged an “unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and... 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge” to advance not only our un¬ 
derstanding of each other, but also to promote our planetary solidarity 
in analyzing and solving problems posed by our physical surroundings. 
It is this double role of advancing mutual understanding by strengthen¬ 
ing scientific and professional cooperation that led Mr Shevardnadze, no 
doubt, to quilify UNESCO as a “high energy source” and as a “unique 
generator producing new creative approaches”. 

While we can justly celebrate major strides made over the past 
months towards a genuine slowing and reversal of the arms race and in 
the direction of arriving at peaceful solutions to armed conflicts, often 
with a facilitating assistance from the United Nations, the fact remains 
that the human race continues to face the enormous challenge of how to 
correct and improve our relationship as a species with the very environ¬ 
ment that gives us life. 

UNESCO’s role in this critical shift from a perception of the environ¬ 
ment as ah almost endless and benign resource for growth to the under¬ 
standing that humankind is in the process of threatening itself by abus¬ 
ing Nature cannot be passive. Whilst working in the fields of education, 
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science, culture and communication, it must be understood that UNESCO 
is neither a laboratory, nor a classroom nor a studio. The Organization’s 
tasks are to facilitate the work of those actually engaged in direct crea¬ 
tive activity in these fields. 

In the process of reform and rededication to the Organization’s found¬ 
ing values now undertaken, particularly in the context of drafting a 
Medium-Term Plan to cover the period 1990-1995, I am seeking to re¬ 
build the partnerships that can make UNESCO once again effective and 
visible. UNESCO has a responsibility to provide a rostrum for scientists 
and thinkers, represented in international non-governmental organiza¬ 
tions, to enrich the debate on the key questions of our time. 

This responsibility of seeing clearly and speaking clearly its'elf in¬ 
volves the basic ethical commitment one makes as a scientist, scholar 
or teacher. Specialists have a fundamental social responsibility to speak 
out when their best application of skills and intellect lead to conclusions 
that are scientific and testable. It is remarkable in the context of the sud¬ 
den attention now being paid to dangerous trends in the environment 
to note that scientific evidence has been accumulating on such matter as 
the “greenhouse effect’’, ozone layer depletion, acid rain and pollution 
of our oceans for years, and even decades. Yet, somehow the attention of 
decision-makers and the public at large has been difficult to capture, 
despite the fact that human survival and security are at issue. So serious 
is the problem that an international meeting in Toronto of specialists 
from 48 countries on “the changing atmosphere’’ concluded last summer 
that “humanity is conducting an enormous, unintended, globally.-perva- 
sive experiment whose ultimate consequences could be second only to 
global nuclear war’’. UNESCO must ask governments and communities 
to listen carefully and, of course, critically to the voices of scientists who 
are acting on their ethical responsibility to speak out. 

A renewed spirit of openness and dialogue between decision-makers 
and specialists may be the most promising starting-point in confronting 
the challenges of sustainable development. Such a dialogue must, in 
my view, follow an agenda that leads to concrete action, rather than 
being lost in bureaucratic loops of eternal re consideration. We already 
know ways and means of reversing the process of environmental degra¬ 
dation. Often, the solutions are simple and readily available for certain 
dramatic aspects of the problem. Even if structural or emotional obstac¬ 
les continue to thwart a full grasp of the crisis, there are measures that 
must be adopted without delay. Research in the interests of the future, 
certainly seems to be the best way in which specialists and decision-ma¬ 
kers alike can live up to the ethic of what I call “inter-generational 
responsibility’’. It is, after all, the young who will have to live with the 
results of our errors, omissions and, even, our hesitation to act. 

UNESCO must work as one of the precipitants in the dynamic of 
change. Working with others in the UN system, with Member States and 
with networks of scholars and scientists, the Organization can help in 
advancing our understanding of how extensive environmental damage 
may become and in stimulating the global responses to problems that 
transcend individuals, communities and nations. To this end, we are 
working towards a multi-disciplinary set of approaches that links educa¬ 
tion, science, culture and communication in a priority effort to advance 
concrete actions for sustainable development. These measures include 
emphasizing new forms of education about environmental ethics, new 
forms of research concerning science and technology for sustainable de¬ 
velopment, new forms of emphasis on culture as an essential element 
of development and a new bridging of ail these efforts to find new ans¬ 
wers and new ways of being. 
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Because I believe that ethics must be mobilized for concrete results, 
I will conclude by applauding the joint communique signed by the Aca¬ 
demies of Sciences of the USSR and the United States on 14 December 
1988, to establish a bilateral committee on “Global Ecology Concerns”. 
I am particularly pleased that they intend to work on global trends in 
the environment together, to report to their governments and to inter¬ 
national organizations such as UNESCO. 

This recent development underlines a primary ethical role for intel¬ 
lectual cooperation in the world, as well as for innovative diplomacy 
among states. Hope is the essential ingredient in all invention. It is, for 
us, in the multilateral system as it is for all who act in weaving the 
threads of foreign policies together among nations to ensure that hope 
and intellect, coupled with the political will of governments, can create 
a synergy leading towards sustainable development. If wars begin in 
the minds of men, as the UNESCO Constitution stipulates, then it is 
logical to assume that solidarity should also begin in the minds of men. 
This is the ethical mission of UNESCO. 

This article was written exclusively for Internalional Affairs. 


' Our Common Future. The World Commission on Environment and Development 
(“Brundtland Report”), p. 4. 

* Ibid., pp. 14-15, 
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FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OF RISK 


Boris CHAPLIN 


ON DECEMBER 1 of last year, I returned home from work at 
10: 30 p. m., and about half an hour later the telephone rang. It was the 
secretariat of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs informing me that 
terrorists in Ordzhonikidze had seized children and wanted to use them 
as hostages, and were demanding an airplane to take them abroad. 
Inasmuch as the .incident affected other countries, the Foreign Ministry 
would have to be involved. The minister asked me personally to handle 
this matter, i. e., set up a headquarters and enter into close contact with 
other organisations. 

At 11 :30 p. m. I arrived at the Foreign Ministry, and it can be 
said that at this moment an emergency team began functioning. Aside 
from me, it included Victor Zelenov, Chief of the Consufar Administra¬ 
tion; Igor Ivanov, First Deputy Chief of the General Secretariat; and two 
other ministry officials. 

First of all, we contacted the central headquarters of the KGB, which 
was carrying out the operation to save the children. In Moscow, the 
KGB’s efforts were headed by its chairman, Vladimir Kryuchkov, first de¬ 
puty chairman Filipp Bobkov and deputy chairman, Geni Ageyev. From 
time to time I was in contact with the chairman, and was constantly in 
touch with Ageyev. In Ordzhonikidze, the operation was headed by ano¬ 
ther KGB deputy chairman, Vitali Ponomaryov, who had urgently flown 
there. 

Ageyev briefed us on what had happened. Thirty children between 
the ages of 10 and 12 were on an excursion. At the end of their walking 
tour a bus pulled up. Some men stated that they were from the organisa¬ 
tion which had a patronage agreement with the school and had come to 
take them back. The children together with their teacher, Natalia Yefimo¬ 
va, got on the bus. When the doors closed it became clear that these 
“nice guys” were up to something fishy. The children were told to sit 
quietly. Weapons appeared. 

The bus entered the city’s central square and stopped opposite the 
Regional Party Committee building. The terrorists began demanding a 
radio. When they received it they demanded two million dollars. Then an 
airplane—-one big enough to accommodate a bus. 

The bandits threatened to blow up the bus if their demands were not 
met. They in fact had several cans of petrol, and they poured out some 
of it inside the bus. The perpetrators also demanded that one of the men 
they had once been in prison with, and also Tamara Fotaki, the wife of 
the head of the band, 38-year-old Pavel Yakshiyants, be delivered to them. 
This demand was passed on to the local department of the Internal Affa¬ 
irs Ministry and to Moscow. 

The Soviet government adopted a decision to do everything possible 
and impossible to save the children. The order was given to get the mo- 
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ney. This was not easy to do at night, of course. The idea even arose that 
since the money was to be turned over in sacks, perhaps a smaller amount 
could be given. It was rejected, however. 

I want to reiterate the fact that one task faced all the participants of 
the operation from the outset: under no circumstances to take steps that 
could threaten the children’s lives. Previous experience, including nega¬ 
tive, of dealing with hijackers was taken into account. 

A joint headquarters was set up which included representatives of the 
Foreign Ministry, the KGB and the Ministry of Civil Aviation. The lat¬ 
ter was represented by the minister Alexander Volkov. Vladimir Kryuch¬ 
kov constantly reported to Mikhail Gorbachev on the course of the opera¬ 
tion, which was codenamed “Grom” (Thunder). 

The perpetrators declared that they want to fly to Pakistan. For this 
reason we wanted to study precisely such a variant as this. None of us 
at the time could count on getting the children away from the terrorists. 
Wc proceeded on the worst assumption—that they would be taken away 
as hostages. 

Meanwhile, Tamara Fotaki and the criminal whom the bandits had 
demanded were delivered to Ordzhonikidze. However, he refused to have 
anything to do with them, saying: “It haven’t sunk that low.” The head 
of the band, Yakshiyants, told him: ’’Let’s say, wc have failed to reach 
an understanding, you and me.” 

The terrorists repeated that they wanted to go to Tashkent and from 
there to Pakistan. These were dramatic hours. During the night a column 
of vehicles proceeded along the highway to Mineralniye Vody. Behind 
the traffic police cars was the bus with the terrorists and the children, 
lollowed by about 100 official and priv.ite cars: when the parents lear¬ 
ned about the seizure of the schoolchiKircn they mobilised all the auto- 
mobilcs they could. 

Lacli of us could understand what the parents w^erc feeling. Some of 
them were crying and sciearning. One of the fathers, an Ossetian, threa¬ 
tened to hack the peipetrators to death with an axe. It was in this 
atmosphere that the cavalcade of vehicles moved for many hours. Credit 
has to be given to the stall members of the KGB and the Interior Mini¬ 
stry, as they did everything in their pow'cr to prevent excesses from 
happening 

We were far from Mineralniye Vody, but reports from there seemed 
to make us eye-witnesses to what was happening on the road to the 
airport, and we realised how horrid and dangerous the developments 
there were. Three IL 76 airplanes had been made ready. 

It was the Foreign Ministry’s job to explore all possible for 
sending the plane abroad. First of all, we were to contact Pakistan and 
ascertain whether the government in Islamabad was prepared to help 
us. Secondly, we were to ensure the plane’s overflight of Afghan 
territory. 

Throughout the night we maintained constant communication with 
our embassies in Pakistan, Afghanistan and several other countries and 
with the General Consulate in Karachi. 

At 2:50 a. m. I sent the first telegram to the Soviet Embassy in Islam- 
bad. It read; 

“Armed terrorists in Ordzhonikidze (approximately four or five per¬ 
sons) have seized a bus with 30 schoolchildren and at present it is pro¬ 
ceeding in the direction of the town of Mineralniye Vody. Their demands: 
to be given two million US dollars and the possibility to fly to Pakistan 
together with the children and the bus. It has been decided to accept 
their demands for the sake of the children.” 

Further on, the following instructions were given in the telegram: 
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“Immediately visit Pakistani officials at as high a level as possible 
and, citing the instructions of the Soviet leadership, urgently request 
that all manner of assistance be rendered in receiving the airplane and 
ensuring the children’s safety and releasing them. You are to stress 
particularly that no actions be taken by the Pakistani side which could 
pose even the slightest threat to the lives of the children.” 

A telegram was also sent to the Soviet Embassy in Kabul requesting 
the Afghan authorities to clear the airplane for passage over Afghan 
territory to proceed to Pakistan. The wee hours of the morning not¬ 
withstanding, when the Soviet ambassadors received these telegrams 
they persistently and tactfully explored possibilities for meeting with the 
local authorities. . 

Meanwhile the cortege of vehicles was approaching the Mineralniye 
Vody airport. It was decided not to allow the bus into the airport’s 
main area, since there were thousands of people there. The column of 
cars and the bus were diverted to a special route a short distance from 
the air terminal building. The perpetrators did not notice this however. 

Interior Ministry troops were already at the airport. It had not been 
ascertained whether it was to Pakistan that the terrorists would be 
flying. To make sure, we sent telegrams to the Soviet embassies in a 
number of other countries. After the exposition of the essence of the 
matter, they read: 

“If the terrorists chose your host country as their final destination, 
of which you will be informed later, you will have to imjnediately visit 
the leadership of the country at the highest possible level.” 

These telegrams, as well as the first, which was dispatched to 
Islamabad, underscored the need to pay particular attention to disallow¬ 
ing any actions that could pose the slightest threat to the children’s 
lives. 

The developments proceeded in two directions. 

At the Mineralniye Vody airport the situation was still alarming. 
Negotiations were being held with the terrorists. Efforts were being 
made to convince them not to take the children. The authorities even 
met their demand to be provided with narcotics. 

At the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs we continued studying 
options depending on which country the airplane would head. 

Meanwhile the perpetrators scuttled their original plan of flying to 
Pakistan. “It’s a mess there,” their ringleader declared. 

By that time we had received several telegrams from Islamabad and 
Karachi. 

Throughout the night our diplomats worked energetically to meet 
with Pakistani officials. The Pakistani side was understanding towards 
our urgent request. Admittedly, their replies were not very definite, 
although, frankly, the situation itself was unclear and changeable, 
all the more so since the terrorists soon abandoned their plan to fly to 
Pakistan. 

It was proposed to the perpetrators to fly to Finland. However, they 
knew that the Soviet Union and Finland have an agreement on extradi¬ 
tion of terrorists and refused out of hand. 

At 5 : 00 a. m. the bandits demanded to be sent to Israel or South 
Africa. Flying to South Africa w’as unrealistic, as the distance was very 
great and there were many landings; so it became obvious that the only 
option left was Israel. 

The Foreign Ministry, the KGB and the Civil Aviation Ministry began 
urgently working on this variant. 

Since June 1987 a group of consular staff members of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs headed by adviser Georgi Martirosov had 
been working in Tel Aviv at the Embassy of Finland, which represents 
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the USSR’s interests in Israel. It studies matters pertaining to the 
exchange of passports of Soviet citizens living in Israel and with So¬ 
viet real estate in this country. A team of Israeli consular employees 
led by Aryeh Levin has been in Moscow since last summer. 

The problem immediately arose of how to inform our people in Tel 
Aviv of what had happened. Since there was no direct line of service 
communication with them, contact was maintained through the Soviet 
embasy in Nikosia, Cyprus, where our group went regularly. 

If we acted formally, we would have to send a telegram to Nikosia 
and summon the group head there. But this was inexpedient—we had 
to act immediately. We decided to contact Tel Aviv by ordinary tele¬ 
phone. There has not been anything of the kind in our practice. Relati¬ 
ves and friends would ring Tel Aviv, but an official high-level call from 
the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs was an extraordinary happening. 

We realised, of course, that this conversation could become known, 
yet we took it. My call to Tel Aviv at five o’clock in the morning woke 
up the head of the Consular Group. I told him; “Georgi Ivanovich, 
terrorists have seized a bus with children and are demanding to be sent 
to Israel. If they fly to Israel we will be forced to request the Israeli 
authorities to do everything to help get the children released. Don’t 
move away from the telephone.” 

Then I added “We know that they know how to do this well.” Mar- 
lirosov asked me whom he was supposed to contact, and I named the 
foreign minister, Shimon Peres. 

Meanwhile, at the Mineralniye Vody airport the authorities had been 
able to persuade the bandits to release some of the hostages. The child¬ 
ren raced over to their parents. The other children were still in the bus, 
however. The perpetrators were bargaining: they wanted bulletproof 
vests and foreign currency in exchange for the children. 

I want to emphasise the point that the Soviet leadership constantly 
displayed concern for the schoolchildren. Early in the morning of 
December 2 Eduard Shevardnadze called. One of his first questions 
was: “Have the children been fed?” I regularly reported the situation 
to the minister 

We received a telephone message from Tel Aviv from our represen¬ 
tative. It read. 

“Today at 10 : 25 a m. local time I was phoned by Yeshayahu Anug, 
the acting Director General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Israel, 
and informed that several hours ago the control tower of Lod Airport 
had received a report from the Aeroflot information service to the effect 
that the Aeroflot plane seized by the terrorists would possibly be flying 
in the direction of Israel. He inquired whether we knew anything about 
this matter. I replied that Moscow had informed us in principle and 
that we were awaiting additional information. Anug requested to be 
informed immediately of any developments, noting that the Israeli 
government was concerned and intended to act in accordance with 
international rules.” 

In reality the Soviet airplane had not left the Mineralniye Vody 
airport yet. 

We reiterated to our representative that he should stay put and 
await our instructions.* I contacted Anug and promised to inform the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry as fresh reports arrived from Moscow. 

However, the Israeli officials were worried, and we soon received 
another telephone report from Tel Aviv: 

“At 1 :00 p. m. Anug phoned the head of the Consular Group in Tel 
Aviv. He reported that a telex had been received here. The report in¬ 
dicated that the Aeroflot plane seized by the hijackers would be depart¬ 
ing at 12 noon and would arrive in Israel at 3:00 p. m. 
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“Anug asked the following questions: 

“1. Can the plane’s departure be confirmed officially through the 
Soviet Consular Group? 

“2. By whom was the telex sent? Was it an official Aeroflot report 
or the result of pressure by the hijackers, or was the message sent by 
them? 

“3. What time is meant (Moscow, Greenwich or local)? Please in¬ 
form us immediately. 

“The head of the Consular Group will await a reply to Anug’s 
questions and instructions. 

“According to a telex received in Israel, the plane is alreadj^ in the 
air. If the estimated flying time indicated is correct, the plane’ should 
be in Tel Aviv within an hour.” 

The Israelis were clearly hurrying—the plane was still on the 
ground. The IL 76 took off at 4:00 p. m. There were the four bandits 
and the ringleader’s wife on it. The terrorists had released all the child¬ 
ren and also the teacher. The hostages from that moment on were the 
members of the crew, commanded by Alexander Bozhkov. 

Tamara Fotaki was also in effect a hostage of the bandits. She kept 
trying to convince them to release the children and surrender. 

The plane maintained a course for Tel Aviv. The estimated time of 
arrival in Israel was 6 ; 55 p. m. 

A telegram had to be sent to the Soviet embassy in Ankara request¬ 
ing the Turkish authorities to clear the plane for passage over Turkish 
territory. The message was sent, and Ankara immediately for-warded 
its consent. We contacted Tel Aviv and reported to our representative 
that the plane had taken off and that it had on board the terrorists and, 
as hostages, the crew members. The head of our consular group imme¬ 
diately informed the Israeli authorities of this. 

From that time I kept constantly in contact with Tel Aviv. The sides 
exchanged reports on the developments. We soon learned that the 
Israeli authorities intended to have the plane land at the military 
airfield not far from Tel Aviv. I immediately informed Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze and Vladimir Kryuchkov and other officials. Our reply was sent 
to Tel Aviv within literally ten minutes. 

Now imagine this unprecedented situation. The head of the Soviet 
Consular Group was at the Israeli military base observing troops being 
brought there, the plane appeared in the air, and all this time he was 
talking by phone to a deputy Soviet Foreign minister, briefing him on 
what was happening. I heard through the receiver: “The airplane has 
landed. The Israelis want to know what weapons the perpetrators 
have.” 

Hardly had the IL 76 landed than it was surrounded by special army 
units. On the control tower were Defence Minister Itzhak Rabin and 
the Israeli chief of staff, who was in charge of the operation. 

Our representative was “broadcasting live:” 

After the plane landed it taxied onto a runway, came to a halt and 
shut off its lights. It did not maintain radio contact. The entire lighting 
system at the airfield had been turned off; only the parking area of the 
plane was lit. The craft was immediately surrounded by special units 
of the Israeli army. One of the plane’s hatches opened, and a terrorist 
appeared in it. A small group of representatives of the Israeli authori¬ 
ties walked over to the plane. They were asked in English to surrender 
their weapons. A “talk” was begun. At this time the crew sTowly came 
out of another hatch. It was immediately surrounded by a tight ring 
of Israeli submachine-gunners. One of the terrorists snouted: “Don’t 
let the crew out!” But it was already too late. 
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Meanwhile the “talk” between the ringleader and representatives of 
the Israeli authorities continued. “This isn’t Syria?” he asked. “No, it 
isn’t Syria.” he was answered. “It isn’t Palestine?” the bandit then 
asked. The Israelis remained silent. “Then show me some inscription in 
Yiddish or the Star of David,” the bandit demanded. He was shown a 
Star of David drawn on one of the many ambulances standing nearby. 
The conversation was now being held in Russian. It is impossible to 
reproduce in detail what was said at the conclusion of it. However, 
the terrorists threw down their pistols and came out of the plane. They 
didn’t forget to grab the money bags. They were then taken to be inter¬ 
rogated. 

Meanwhile, our representative remained at the air force base. He 
was informed that the interrogation of the badits had begun and that 
the crew members were in the officers’ club where they were resting. 
We reported the latest details to Moscow and agreed that we would get 
in contact somewhat later. It had already been arranged that the crew 
would have free access to the city and would be accommodated at the 
hotel where the group was residing. We looked forward to meeting our 
people. Of course, we were also interested in the Israelis’ first reaction 
from their encounter with the terrorists. Later we learned that the 
defence minister had spoken to them personally. The expression on the 
Israelis’ faces after the first report on the contacts with the bandits 
could not but evoke smiles from us. Afterwards we found out what the 
matter was. It turned out that the ringleader had figured out who the 
“chief” there was and without a moment’s hesitation offered the defence 
minister a cool million—half of what the bandits had received as a 
ransom—in return for “good treatment”. Nor were the Israelis pleased 
by the terrorists’ reasons for choosing Israel. It turned out that there 
was where they had hoped to be accorded an especially warm and cor¬ 
dial reception. One of the Israelis present even made a bitter joke about 
what anti-Israeli propaganda leads to. 

It was becoming increasingly clear that the bandits produced the 
impression they should have. 

The meeting with the crew was a joyous one, our representative 
said, continuing his account. The courageous men were embraced and 
given congratulations from Moscow on a job well done. It was noti¬ 
ceable how the tension began draining out of them. The atmosphere 
was informal although, of course, there was some tension, but a joyful 
tension. The Israelis were shaking their hands, admiring their courage, 
stamina and poise, and asked for details about the terrorists’ behaviour 
and the flight. 

The flight commander briefed us on the developments. It was deci¬ 
ded to go on board the airplane with two crew members. To ensure 
the plane’s safety the Israeli side requested permission to inspect it for 
explosive devices. This request was met upon the agreement of the 
plane commander. However, it was not that simple to get to the plane. 
Probably no other IL 76 had enjoyed such attention from correspondents 
and news photographers and cameramen. Despite the fact that night 
had fallen, the location of the Soviet plane could be determined from 
the flashes and the buzzing of the cameras. In one of the hatches we 
could see the navigator, who was giving countless interviews. Sub¬ 
sequently these photographs were carried in many newspapers. Finally, 
after the airfield authorities had managed to move the pressmen out in 
three buses, we made our way through the dwindling crowd of cor¬ 
respondents to the airplane. . 

We could hardly believe that just a few hours before a tense drama 
that could have become tragic had been acted out here. It did not turn 
into a tragedy only because of the courage and poise of these men, of 
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all the people in Moscow and in Mineralniye Vody who ensured pre¬ 
cisely this outcome of the operation. On the floor there were scraps 
of paper—the wrappers from packets of Soviet and foreign currency, a 
Finnish knife and two cartridge clips from a Kalashnikov submachine- 
gun. Clips from which not a single bullet was fired thanks to skillful 
handling of the situation. 

Representatives of the Israeli airfield’s authorities inspected the 
plane briefly. No explosives were found. Then we handled the technical 
matters of the taxiing of the plane. It turned out that here at the airfield 
there was no coupler for the tractor to tow the craft. We decided to 
use the plane’s own motors. The crew joked to the Israelis that it had 
no intentions of taking off yet. • 

Of course, three or four years ago it would have been impossible to 
imagine that the USSR and Israel would be carrying out such an acti¬ 
on together, but over this time perceptions of the world have changed 
drastically, and what took place on December 2 at the military airfield 
20 km from Tel Aviv graphically illustrated the changes that have 
occurred on the political scene. 

The main task for us at that moment was to have the perpetrators 
extradited. We sent several telephone messages to Tel Aviv reporting 
that none of the terrorists were Jews and that the people who had 
seized the bus hardly acted out of political considerations but were 
repeat offenders—criminals who had treated the children cruelly, 
threatening and intimidating them. 

Later we learned details which confirmed this assessment. That 
Yakshiyants has three convictions, the last for armed robbery,* speaks 
volumes. 

We received a telephone message from Tel Aviv which had been 
coordinated with the Israeli Foreign Ministry. It read: 

“The Israeli side is prepared to ensure the airplane’s departure with 
the crew at any time. The Israeli side is preparted to intern the hijackers 
at any time. If the Soviet side considers the return of the hijackers on 
this airplane inexpedient, the following options can be considered: 

“1. The arrival in Israel from the USSR of a Soviet escort group, 
including a special flight. 

“2. Escort of the hijackers by an Israeli special group up to an 
appropriate destination, e. g. Cyprus, to be replaced by a Soviet escort 
group.’’ 

We could sigh with relief. 

The terrorists were immediately brought to a prison, and each was 
placed in an individual cell. They were convinced that Israel would not 
extradite them to the Soviet authorities. 

On the morning of December 3 our representative sent a telephone 
message: 

“At 9:00 a. m. Anug called and inquired whether Moscow had 
decided on a means to transfer the interned perpetrators to the USSR. 
He said that if it was decided to send the hijackers on the same plane 
(departure at 7:00 p. m. local time today) with an Israeli escort, say, 
to Cyprus, the perpetrators could be delivered to the airport in time 
for the flight with an escort consisting of two or three Israelis. He 
requested a reply as soon as possible.’’ 

The answer was not long in coming, of course. Anug was soon in¬ 
formed of the departure of a TU-154 plane with a special escort group 
to Tel Aviv. However, the developments that followed showed that it 
was still too early to breathe easy. 

As was clear from the telephone message which we received from 
Tel Aviv, Anug told our representative the following: 
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“The Israeli side reaffirms in principle its readiness to intern the 
hijackers; however, the legal grounds are being studied here for extra¬ 
diction under Israeli law. This may take two' or three days. In connec¬ 
tion with the departure of the special flight today the legal procedures 
can be sped up; it is not an impossibility, however, that the return 
departure of the special flight will be determined by a procedural 
motion. The Israeli side is prepared to receive the special flight within 
the indicated time span, i. e., today, or at any later time, after the 
conclusion of the legal procedures.” 

We realised that although initially everything .seemed to be going 
rather smoothly, it was not out of the realm of possibility that the 
Israelis would not hurry with the extradition of the perpetrators and 
that certain difficulties had arisen in this matter. Consequently, we had 
to work still more energetically for this. 

At 11:00 a.m. on December 3 a press conference was given for 
Soviet and foreign journalists at the USSR Foreign Ministry Press 
Centre. It was conducted by KGB Deputy Chairman Vitali Ponomaryov 
and myself. Both the journalists and we were very excited. Ponoma¬ 
ryov described how the operation to save the children had been carried 
out and reported information about the perpetrators. I announced that 
a special group was heading for Israel to take the offenders back. Sati- 
.sfaction was expressed with the line of action taken by the Israeli 
authorities who had agreed to extradite the terrorists and return the 
airliner and the money. 

However, it still was not clear when the bandits would be turned 
over to us. The Israelis alluded to the need to study the legal grounds 
for this operation under their legislation, which could take two or three 
days. It was obvious that .the Israeli government was divided on what 
to do with the terrorists. 

We instructed our representative to urge the earliest extradition of 
the perpetrators. 

Meanwhile the Soviet plane arrived in Tel .Aviv. There were KGB 
officers, legal experts and physicians aboard. 

At 3:00 p.m. we at the Foreign Ministry received a report to the 
effect that the Israelis had supposedly agreed to turn over the bandits 
to the Soviet escort group without delay; however, the perpetrators 
were intending to seek legal aid to request political asylum, it could 
not be ruled out that this would delay the extradition. 

An important development occurred at this time. The Soviet Foreign 
Affairs Minister received Aryeh Levin, the head of the Israeli Consular 
Group, which was in Moscow. Eduard Shevardnadze conveyed through 
Mr. Levin his gratitude to the Israeli government for the measures it 
had taken to apprehend and extradite the terrorists. 

The Soviet Union, the minister said, has duly appreciated the fact 
that the Israeli side has urgently taken actions, as envisaged by inter¬ 
national law, to return the airplane and its crew and also to extradite 
the persons who committed this grave crime. We are grateful to the 
Israeli authorities for the goodwill they have displayed and for having 
resolutely checked the illegal act. Such norms of civilised communi¬ 
cation among states, the minister stressed, should be increasingly 
affirmed in today’s world. 

Eduard Shevardnadze also expressed gratitude to all the Israeli 
citizens who were instrumental to the successful outcome of the matter. 

Aryeh Levin promised immediately to report this to the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry. 

Eduard Shevardnadze’s reception of Aryeh Levin evoked a veritable 
sensation in Israel, as the team of Israeli consular staff members in 
Moscow were engaged in purely technical matters. Israeli Foreign 
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Minister Shimon Peres staled that this gesture “is virtually unprece¬ 
dented in our relations with the Soviet Union in recent years”. 

This event, as well as the press conference we gave in Moscow, made 
a great impression on the Israeli side and helped eliminate the 
vacillations which were observed in it. 

At 4:45 p. m. the following message came from Tel Aviv: 

“At 3:15 p. m. (local time) a report was received through Anug 
to the effect that no legal procedures would take place. Both planes 
together with the hijackers will leave late tonight. The technical 
matters and the flight time are being specified. 

"The special flight has arrived as planned. I intend to meet the crew 
and passengers. , 

“Permission for their passage to the city has been received. 

“I will send additional information after returning from the airport.” 

Late in the evening of December 3 the bandits were turned over to 
the Soviet escort group. Operation “Grom” had come to a close. 

What arc the conclusions that can be drawn from what happened 
during these 48 hours? 

First of all, it must be stated that we not only thought, we acted in 
a new way. Our actions in this emergency showed that we realise that 
people are more valuable than stereotypes and act accordingly. No 
child or adult was hurt as a result. 

I want to underscore the following. The extremely difficult and risky 
operation was carried out thank.s to the qualities which werg displayed 
by dozens of Soviet people from different departments—diplomats, 
KGB officers. Internal Affairs Ministry employees, fliers. These qualities 
are courage, self-sacrifice, teamwork, originality and resource. 

Operation “Grom” may not have been very massive but it is unques¬ 
tionable proof that the new thinking is paving a way for itself in the 
international arena. Who could have guaranteed several years ago that 
Israel would have returned us the bandits? It is very important that 
the plans of perpetrators failed, for if they had escaped retribution 
their example could have been followed by many other plotters; this 
would have been a signal of sorts for other terrorists. 

We have before us a concrete contribution to the worldwide fight 
against terrorism. This fact has shown that no one can count on the 
impunity of acts of terror, that states arc displaying an increasing 
readiness for joint actions and for effective cooperation to counter this 
evil. 

The interaction between the Soviet and Israeli authorities and 
agencies in this matter was something new. I want to add in this con¬ 
nection that the consular groups—both the Soviet and the Israeli— 
proved their value in action. The former has already been devoted 
much attention in my article. The Israeli group also showed a vital 
interest in a successful outcome of the matter and promoted this. 

All this points to the value of the constant presence of consular 
groups—ours and Israel’s—in Tel Aviv and Moscow respectively. 

Also revealing was the attitude of the Israeli media to the extra¬ 
dition of the terrorists. The press gave this event a great deal of cove¬ 
rage. A major newspaper. The Jerusalem Post, noted that it would be 
unreasonable to believe that the cooperation between the Israeli and the 
Soviet authorities to suppress the act of terror would immediately have 
important political consequences, but there were grounds to expect that 
this incident would promote dialogue between Israel and the USSR 
and mutual trust. ■» 


(Continued on page 44) 




HOW MUCH DEFENCE IS 
SUFFICIENT? 


Alexei ARBATOV 


"The problem is so acute that we will also have to take a look 
at our defence spending. A preliminary study has shown that 
we can reduce it without lowering the level of our national 
security or defence potential.’’ 

MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 

Speech at a meeting with members of the scientific and cul¬ 
tural community. (Pravda, January 8, 1989 ) 


THE PLANS WE announced for a unilateral reduction in Soviet 
armed forcc.s .showed that the adoption of a defensive military doctrine 
and perestroika in the armed forces are not merely declarations, as the 
West has alleged, but a practical policy of the Soviet Union and its allies. 

It is clear, however, that we have only just set out on a long and 
arduous journey to rc.«haping our doctrine, strategy and operational 
plans, the quantitative levels and structure of our armed forces, their 
deployment and training system, programmes for modernising their arma¬ 
ments and combat equipment. The army is part of the state and society. 
The negative processes and phenomena that struck deep root in every 
sphere in the decades of stagnation and put a huge country on the 
brink of national crisis could not have bypassed the army as a kind 
of natural reserve. Naturally the problem goes far beyond breaches of 
regulations by privates. The army is the most marked component of the 
whole command system with all its attributes: a rigid hierarchy, depart¬ 
mental interests and the absence of glasnost under the cover of all- 
embracing secrecy. This is explicable in part, for no army can exist 
without discipline nor do without guarding secrets against a probable 
enemy. But under an over-all command system these natural peculiari¬ 
ties took extreme forms, and defence became largely exempt from control 
by society, whose interests it must serve. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, speaking to the 
Foreign Ministry’s Scientific and Practical Conference in July 1988, 
said: “...Any carelessness in the military sphere, which in the past was 
devoid of democratic .control can, in the context of acute mistrust and 
universal suspicion, cost the country a great deal and have most severe 
economic side-effects... Many losses of this kind could have been averted 
if interpretation of national security interests had not become the 
exclusive province of several departments, the Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs included, which, moreover, were shielded from criticism, as was 
the case in the past.” ' 

The problem lies above all else in the lack of glasnost and unclassi¬ 
fied information on military matters. Surely the fact that Soviet public 
opinion generally learns something about the country’s armed forces 
only as a result of the Soviet side supplying the West with relevant in¬ 
formation during talks cannot be regarded as normal. And surely So¬ 
viet people need this information much more than the West. After 
all, it is primarily a question of our security, of using our people’s re¬ 
sources (and what resources!) for defence. This raises the question: 
whom is all that information really concealed from and to what end 
since the West has long been freely using an immense amount of data 
on both its own military potential and ours? The problem is also that 
of the lack of the democratic procedures which in the past could make 
it possible to discuss and oversee defence measures. 

The army accumulates all the bad and the good from society and 
state. This means that perestroika in the armed forces is primarily a 
restructuring of the mechanism of developing and carrying on military 
policy and military programmes. The mainstay in this social sphere as 
in all others is democratisation and glasnost, to be applied with due 
regard to the distinctive character of this sphere and hence to the real 
interests of national (as distinct from departmental) security. Perestroika 
in this area must obviously restore organic unity and an optimum rela¬ 
tionship between the Soviet military potential and our economic potential 
and foreign policy interests. Both the economy and the foreign poJicy of 
the Soviet Union are undergoing an in-depth perestroika which military 
policy should contribute to and not hamper. The country’s defences must 
certainly not be impaired in the process. Thus there is a need to take a 
fresh look at established directive principles and narrow departmental 
approaches and bring military theory and practice into greater harmony 
with the economic, foreign policy and military strategic realities of today. 
The economy being a subject for a separate talk, we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the last two points. 

1. Foreign Political Realities 

THE NEED FOR COOPERATION and for the eventual formation of a 
comprehensive system of international security is the only way to 
avert in the long term a global military, environmental, financial and 
economic catastrophe, mass epidemics, the spread of drug addiction and 
hunger, the degradation of morality and rampant international terrorism. 
These threats overshadow and dwarf historically shortlived conflicts be¬ 
tween states due to ideological intransigence, geopolitical rivalries, ter¬ 
ritorial disputes and the struggle for natural resources. 

Since 1985, the world has been changing noticeably under the impact 
of the Soviet Union’s vigorous foreign policy. There is progress at the 
disarmament talks and in settling bloody regional conflicts. Relations 
between the Soviet Union and its earlier adversaries and allies are 
changing, and so is the attitude of the world around to us. Lord Palmer- 
stone left history a valuable legacy by stating that Britain should have 
neither eternal enemies nor eternal friends, it should only have eternal 
interests. We can unhesitatingly adopt this approach provided that “eter¬ 
nal interests" mean strengthening international security, extending coo¬ 
peration between countries and enhancing the role of international or¬ 
ganisations in the settlement of global problems and conflicts. 

But persistent military confrontation at the global and regional levels 
is clashing more and more with the imperatives of the new philosophy of 
security advanced by the Soviet Union. It fetters world politics, imped- 
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ing a restructuring of relations between traditional adversaries, allies and 
partners on the basis of new political thinking. The present system of le¬ 
vels, pattern and geographic deployment of our military confrontation 
with other countries at the global and regional scale and the Soviet 
military presence abroad * took shape between the 1950s and 1970s under 
the influence of the specific conditions prevailing at the time. ** 

The buildup of the Soviet Union’s military potential at home and 
abroad was undoubtedly justified and necessary in many cases but un¬ 
warranted in others. But at present this system as a materialisation of 
confrontation and rivalry in three-odd decades of cold war, prevents us 
from reducing our direct military political overinvolvement in internati¬ 
onal conflicts, putting an excessive strain on our economy, handicapping 
our diplomatic flexibility (for all the efforts of our diplomats)" and 
holding up the progress of Soviet initiatives aimed at forming a com¬ 
prehensive system of international security. 

This brings the arms reduction and limitation talks to the forefront 
of the struggle for security, something which in no way diminishes the 
need to reach agreement on regional conflicts and other burning pro¬ 
blems. 

It is on this point that considerations and objectives of military po¬ 
licy and military programmes often enter into conflict with the diploma¬ 
tic dialogue. Unfortunately, this applies to both our negotiating partners 
and ourselves. Suffice it to say that in the early 1980s our defence requi¬ 
rements were estimated to include the need to keep at all costs a consi¬ 
derable number of intermediate-range missiles in the western and eastern 
parts of Soviet territory. As for the “zero option”, we saw in it a bid to 
assure NATO double superiority in delivery vehicles and triple superio¬ 
rity in nuclear warheads. Among the barriers raised by our military policy 
to talks was our traditional objection to on-site inspection and forms of 
control other than the use of national means, such as satellites, radars, 
the inviolability of the structure of the nuclear triad and so on. 

A historic breakthrough in this respect came with the signing of the 
INF Treaty, whose significance goes therefore much further than that 
of scrapping part of the world nuclear armoury and two classes of So¬ 
viet and US nuclear weapons. 

The idea that political means of safeguarding security, that is, pri¬ 
marily diplomacy and treaties, should be preferred to military means was 
proclaimed at top political level from the platform of the 27th CPSU 
Congress. In practice, however, strategic plans and armament program¬ 
mes are still often regarded as something immutable and independent of 
external circumstances. These programmes are a strong obstacle to the 
efforts of diplomats seeking compromise and therefore set very tangible 
limits to the range of attainable accords. 

It is perfectly logical that military institutions take the most active part 
in deciding on the line to be followed in talks since the object of the 
latter is what these agencies are responsible for. But is feedback effective 
enough? How great is the contribution of our politicians, diplomats, scien¬ 
tists and disarmament experts to the shaping of strategy, the specification 

* The London-based International Institute for Strategic Studies estimates the 
permanent military presence, of the United States abroad at 470,000 men and that of 
the Soviet Union, at 770,000 men. After the Soviet Union has withdrawn its troops 
from Afghanistan and reduced their strength in Eastern Europe and Mongolia, its 
presence will decrease to between 550,000 and 570,000 men. (See The Military Balance, 
1988-1989, IISS, London. 1988, pp. 25-29, 39-44.) 

•• From what Western sources say—regrettably, we still publish no such informa¬ 
tion—Soviet arms deliveries go, apart from the WTO countries and Mongolia, to more 
than 20 other countries, Soviet military experts serve in upwards of 30 developing 
countries, and the Soviet Air Force and Navy have strongpoints in eight of them. 
(See Soviet Military Power, Washington, 1988, pp. 132-133.) 
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of military plans, decision-making on new weapons systems, the assess¬ 
ment of defence requirements? Who can vouch and on what grounds, in 
the light of past experience (such as that of unrestrained tank-build-up 
in postwar years) ^ that all the provisions of our long-range military 
programmes and our strategic and operational concepts arc really indis¬ 
pensable to our security? 

Our defence potential and our plans for improving it are not a “thing 
in itself” existing outside political time and space. On the contrary, they 
are the most important factor in disarmament talks and in general poli¬ 
tical relations between the Soviet Union and other powers. This implies 
that people, agencies and research centres directly responsible for these 
talks and relations are in duty bound to contribute their share* to the 
framing of our military policy. Otherwise they will be doomed to clear 
ex post facto the “mess” resulting from decisions they had nothing to 
do with. 

Direct inclusion of the above considerations is likely to substantially 
widen the scope of feasible accords and eliminate collisions between our 
foreign policy plans and military measures. This is entirely in keeping 
with the new philosophy of security, with the orientation to political 
means of safeguarding it, to the renunciation of military power as a 
foundation of relations with the world around us. 

2. Military Strategic Realities 

r 

ANYONE who has concerned himself at all with strategic problems 
knows that the military requirements of a country (in terms of troops and 
armaments and their types and characteristics) cannot be directly de¬ 
duced from the strength and resources of likely opponents. To specify 
these requirements, it is also necessary to ascertain in what manner the 
other side is capable of using its armed forces. Thereupon the country 
can decide what tasks its army and navy must fulfil accordingly. This 
is the only way to define its requirements as to the quantity, quality and 
deployment of armed forces and armaments. 

Official documents adopted by the Soviet Union and the WTO in re¬ 
cent years as well as statements by political and military leaders con¬ 
tain key provisions offering a starting point for a revision of military 
doctrine and strategy. I refer, first of all, to the fact that victory in a 
world nuclear war is recognised as impossible (because the damage it 
would cause could not be reduced to an acceptable level) as is the wag¬ 
ing of a limited and protracted nuclear war. Victory would also be out 
of the question in a large-scale conventional war in Europe between the 
WTO and NATO because of the disastrous consequences which even con¬ 
ventional hostilities would have for the population, economy and environ¬ 
ment of the continent and in view of the practically inevitable nuclear 
escalation of such a conflict. 

Apart from the foreign political and moral aspects of the problem, 
this leads even from the purely military point of view to the fundamental 
conclusion that it is necessary to regard the prevention of nuclear and 
conventional war as the chief task of the armed forces, pledge no-first-use 
of cither nuclear or conventional weapons and revise strategy, operatio¬ 
nal plans and military capability on the principles of defence. 

We can infer from the foregoing some further and more specific 
amendments to the strategy of defensive sufficiency without forgetting, of 
course, that generalisations of this nature are relative and inevitably 
open to question: 

— until such time as all nuclear weapons are eliminated under rele¬ 
vant agreements, the combat task of offensive and defensive strategic 
forces will be not to limit damage in the event of nuclear war (which 
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is impossible in any circumstances) nor to defeat the aggressor’s armed 
forces, but to deliver a crushing blow against its life centres; 

— the task of armed forces and conventional armaments is not to con- 
diKt offensive strategic operations in the main European and Asian theat* 
res of war but to engage in defensive operations in order to frustrate 
offensive operations by the enemy; 

— a protracted conventional war is impossible, and the task of the 
armed forces is to prevent the enemy from winning the upper hand in 
intensive short-term combat operations and from resorting to nuclear 
escalation with impunity; 

— a war on two fronts simultaneously (that is, against the United 
States and its allies and against China) is very unlikely in the foresee¬ 
able future; 

— no future use of limited Soviet forces in international conflicts or 
in internal conflicts in developing countries shall be envisaged. 

Such analogies, though artificial, may be described in simplified terms 
as a transition from the strategy of two and a half wars to a strategy 
of one war, or rather of the ability to stave it off on the basis of a reliable 
defence potential. 

I can list another three general principles. First, the emphasis must 
be shifted from extensive to intensive means of ensuring defence. Second, 
the buildup of the possible enemies’ military potential is not only an 
objective reality for our planning but a process directly influenced by 
our measures. Our activity is likely to lead to an intensification and 
extension of their programmes or, on the contrary, to these being slowed 
and wound down. Third, disarmament talks offer ample additional oppor¬ 
tunities to strengthen our security at lower cost. 

Colonel-General Vladimir Lobov told Moscow News in commenting 
on the announced unilateral reduction in the Soviet military potential 
that from now on the task of safeguarding the security of the country 
and its allies would have to be fulfilled by smaller forces^. This appro¬ 
ach is acceptable with the important proviso that the safeguarding of 
security as the most general goal does not explicitly answer the question 
of what armed forces arc needed for this. The answer can vary depend¬ 
ing on differences in the appraisal of political, economic and strategic 
realities, on the goals the country sets itself in a possible war, on its 
doctrine, strategy and concrete operational plans. 

In line with the new approach to security, we must recognise that 
more missiles, aircraft, tanks and other weapons do not necessarily 
strengthen the country’s defences. If these weapons and other resources 
are built up with a view to accomplishing unrealistic tasks, if too large 
production affects quality and maintenance of equipment, the living 
conditions of servicemen and their families, and if re.sources are diverted 
from really important and reasonable objectives this may affect the 
defence potential. Limited strategic objectives and operational plans 
with smaller but efficient and well-supplied armed forces to match would 
be a much stronger guarantee of reliable defence. 

Thus what we mean by reasonable or defensive sufficiency is not 
simply a reduction in troops and armaments but a thorough revision of 
strategy, operational plans and armed forces, in part by reducing them, 
revising modernisation programmes and redeploying forces, primarily 
with the aim of greatly strengthening the country’s defences on a long¬ 
term basis. 

3. Sirafegic Offensive and Defensive Weapons 

STRATEGIC nuclear forces and conventional armed forces differ fun¬ 
damentally in tasks, the pattern of financing and requirements from the 
point of view of keeping up an acceptable military balance. Hence there 

2 * 
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can be no standard approach to assessing their sufficiency or cutting the 
costs involved. 

The greater part of spending on strategic armaments is necessitated, 
with rare exceptions, by their development and testing and by invest¬ 
ments in production capacities. This spending depends to a relatively 
lesser degree on the amount of serial production (that is, the number of 
produced models) * and the maintenance costs of deployed forces. This 
is why expenditures for strategic offensive forces (SOFs) depend 
chiefly on the diversity of new systems put into service in place of or 
in addition to existing ones and not on the quantity of delivery vehicles 
or warheads. 

It should be noted that Soviet and US SOF delivery vehicles and 
warhead totals plainly tend to become stabilised (with the number of 
delivery vehicles even going down), and this irrespective of the course 
of talks on their reduction. The arms race in this sphere generally con¬ 
sists in replacing old by new and more effective weapons systems that 
are also costlier and are therefore manufactured in smaller quantities. 

Consequently,, the principle of sufficiency in this area demands a 
justified and consistent decision on not only how many delivery vehicles 
and warheads we need altogether but, more important, on how 
many and what new systems we need to introduce so as to counter the 
American ones. Our answers to these questions will be decisive for esta¬ 
blishing how far we can cut economic costs in this sphere. A mere reduc¬ 
tion in the total number of SOFs is unlikely to produce'a large saving 
if in spite of lower numerical limits set to delivery vehicles and warheads 
the renewal of systems by introducing new generations goes on as 
intensively as before if in somewhat smaller scries. 

The task of our strategic offensive weapons is defined by the new mi¬ 
litary doctrine as preventing a US nuclear attack, through the possibility 
of surviving a US first strike and causing the enemy unacceptable losses 
by retaliation. A convincing capability for a devasiating response is 
what constitutes our defensive potential and a guarantee of our security 
until nuclear weapons are destroyed completely and everywhere under 
international agreements. 

The strategic and military-technological reality now is the following: 
it is impossible to reduce one’s damage in a nuclear war by hitting the 
aggressor’s strategic forces. Indeed, it implies delivering a first strike, 
that is, assuming the role of aggressor and responsibility for a holocaust. 
This is unacceptable either politically (in the light of our commitment 
to no-first-use of nuclear weapons) or technically (since from 30 to 70per 
cent of US weapons, such as those carried by sumbarines and bombers, 
are invulnerable to attack). 

The idea of striking back at US SOFs is evidently strategic nonsense, 
too. Why should the United. States leave part of its forces as targets 
after it has delivered a first strike? In terms of reasonable sufficiency, 
targets suitable for retaliation are the aggressor’s economic facilities. 
A mere 400 nuclear warheads of the megaton class could destroy up to 
70 per cent of the US industrial potential. This number of warheads 
hardly exceeds 10-15 per cent of the Soviet Union’s present strategic 
forces. Defence will be ensured if this many of them survive any attack 
and reach their targets. All further weapons and operations involving 
the use of SOFs would be doubtful in any respect and evidently unneces¬ 
sary in terms of sufficiency. 

Our current military programmes therefore raise certam questions 
from the point of view of the declared principle of reasonable*' sufficiency. 

* One exception is nuclear-powered BM submarines, which are very expensive (up 
to two billion dollars per submarine). The larger the series, the higher the cost—in 
direct proportion. 
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To judge by the information published in foreign sources, we have res¬ 
ponded to each SOF system deployed by the United States at this stage 
in the arms race with two new systems of our own simultaneously. We 
counter ICBMs of the MX type with land-mobile SS-25 and SS-24 
ICBM systems (we call these misiles RS-12M and RS-22); submarines 
of the Ohio type and Trident 1 SLBMs, with new systems of the Typhoon 
type and what the West calls Delta 4s plus two corresponding types of 
SS-N-20 and SS-N-23 SLBMs; B-IB bombers, with TU-160 bombers 
and a new modification of TU-95; sea-based Tomahawk cruise missiles 
(SLCMs) carrying nuclear warheads, with SS-N-21 and SS-N-24 
SLCMs. It is only air-launched cruise missiles that we counter 1:1.^ 

Aren’t quantity-oriented mechanisms typical of other echelons of the 
command system at work here? Are such “asymmetric” responses inevi¬ 
table? They suit those Americans who advocate wearing out the Soviet 
Union economically, encouraging them to carry on talks from “posi¬ 
tions of strength”. This is all the more so because counter-measures in 
the ratio of 2: 1 will be even harder for us to adopt in the event of 
signing a treaty on a 50 per cent reduction in SOFs and on a drastic 
lowering of strategic force levels and sublevels. We could probably effect 
a serious reduction in economic expenditures without undermining our 
security while strengthening and not weakening our negotiating posi¬ 
tions if we followed a ratio of 1 : 1 or, better still, 1 : 2, with the em¬ 
phasis on the qualitative aspect of new strategic systems and on the high 
efficiency of their command-control-communication and early warning 
system. 

The strategic task of the MX ICBM system and the new Trident 2 
SLBM is admittedly to hit Soviet silo-based missiles. It follows that to 
maintain our capability for. adequate retaliation, we could envisage as a 
counter-measure against both systems one new system (instead of the 
present two systems) of land-based mobile ICBMs with either a single¬ 
warhead or MIRV missile depending on the system’s combat tasks and 
targets. Mobility in this case is the principal means of assuring the sur¬ 
vival of deployed missiles, which is essential for our capability for re¬ 
taliation. However, our second strike would not be aimed at the numerous 
protected targets of the aggressor’s strategic forces, such as launch silos, 
for these would have fired their missiles in delivering a first strike. It is 
more likely that retaliation would be directed against the enemy’s few 
main unprotected administrative and industrial centres. This, it seems, 
should be taken into consideration, first of all, when deciding on the type 
of ICBM for mobile land-based deployment. 

To reinforce land-based missile forces, it would apparently be enough 
for us to have one new long-range submarine missile system capable of 
hilting targets from near the Soviet coast and hence making it unnecess¬ 
ary to venture on to the high seas through enemy anti-submarine barriers. 
In the case of lower SOF levels, the Delta-4 surnbarine, which carries 16 
SS-N-23 missiles tipped with 64 warheads in all, would apparently be 
more attractive than Typhoon with its 200 warheads mounted on 20 
SS-N-20 missiles. The former makes it possible within the limits of the 
same number of warheads to distribute forces over a greater number of 
launching positions than the latter, thereby adding to the survivability of 
our missile-carrying stfbmarine fleet. In the light of the expected lowering 
of,SOF ceilings by treaty, parallel construction of two new types of sub¬ 
marines seems all the more questionable (the nuclear-powered missile 
subrharine is the costliest single SOF system). 

Furthermore, increasingly experts in the United States recognise 
that the B-IB bomber (280 billion dollars per item) is an ill-advised 
and unreliable system. And even stronger doubts are relevant to our 
analogous aircraft, TU 160, called Blackjack in the West. The US bomber 
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is intended to penetrate deep into our large-scale air defence system. But 
the United States practically lacks such a system, for it dismantled 
almost completely the one it had in the sixties. To support our ICBMs and 
SLBMs (if necessary at all, since they are redundant anyway), it 
would be quite enough to have one type of bomber carrying ALCMs 
(based on, say, TU-95s or new wide-bodied high-capacity aircraft) and 
capable of hitting targets over a long distance without entering deep into 
US air space. Finally would it not be enough to have one type (instead 
of two) of sea-based cruise missiles? 

In accordance with the principle of reasonable sufficiency, we could 
apparently save large resources by desisting from the manufacture of 
certain weapon systems. By way of taking reciprocal steps* at the 
START talks, it is possible, of course, to take even more radical decisions. 

With regard to strategic defensive weapons, it is time to reconsider 
at long last our apparently very costly air defences echeloned in depth. 
According to foreign sources, our air defence system comprises 8,600 anti¬ 
aircraft missile launching sites and 2,300 interceptor fighters. The United 
Stales has 290 fighters (including the National Guard forces) but no 
anti-aircraft missiles. ^ 

Now what is wrong with that since defence strategy implies putting 
the emphasis on defence? The point is that while this is true of conven¬ 
tional armed forces and weapons, in the sphere of nuclear arms hopes of 
direct military technological defence are a costly and counter-productive 
illusion, as the experience of the last 40 years has showa very well. The 
only defence against nuclear weapons in view of their fundamental 
difference from conventional arms is to prevent their use by maintaining 
a dependable capability for retaliation and ultimately to get rid of them 
by means of accords. Mikhail Gorbachev has repeatedly stressed that 
there neither is nor can be any defence against nuclear weapons and that 
it is high time “to recognise that there is no roof on earth or in space 
under which one could take shelter from a nuclear thunderstorm should it 
break out’’. ® 

It is evidently not only peace-loving foreign public, the Palme Commis¬ 
sion or the Delhi Six that these words apply to. Surely statements by the 
head of our state and our Defence Council are a strategic guidance for 
all the military agencies concerned. 

The country’s system of air defence against strategic weapons is 
doubtful for at least three reasons. First, it could hardly intercept all US 
airborne strategic weapons, especially with the deployment of cruise 
missiles on heavy bombers, that is, many thousands of “Rusts” carrying 
200-kiloton warheads. After all, to intercept 60, 70 or 80 per cent of them 
would not mean more than intercepting none. The 20 or even 10 per cent 
of heavy bombers and cruise missiles that could break through, carrying 
800-400 nuclear warheads with a yield ranging from 200 kilotons to nine 
megaton, would be able just the same to inflict disastrous, unsustainable 
damage. It is like a bridge reaching to the middle or spanning two-thirds 
of a river: no matter how wide, solid or fine, no matter how expensive, 
it would be as useless as if it had not been there at all. Nor is that all. 

Second, radars, the launch sites of air defence missiles and the 
airfields of interceptors arc in themselves entirely vulnerable to ballistic 
missiles. Incidentally, the United States actually plans in the event of 
war a “precursor” strike with sea-based missiles to open “corridors” 
for its bombers in air defence zones. 

Third, land-and sea-based ballistic missiles (some 8,000 warheads in 
all) could, if necessary, hit practically all targets by themselves, without 
the aid of heavy bombers. The chief reason now given for preserving and 
renewing them in the United States (B-IB, Stealth) is that the Soviet 
Union will have to spend many times more on modernising its air de- 
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fences, which means that this is seen as one of the most advantageous 
lines of economically exhausting the Soviet Union. 

An argument put forward occasionally is that we could use our air 
defences in a conventional if not a nuclear war. But this is more like 
justifying a system already there than defining its real task. Is a con¬ 
ventional war between the Soviet Union and the United States—a war 
involving massive mutual air raids without using nuclear weapons—con¬ 
ceivable at all? If so, does this imply that the huge WTO and NATO 
forces in Europe and the Soviet and US forces in the Far East would 
stay out, doing nothing? It is very hard to imagine such a thing. Howe¬ 
ver, we admit at the official level and it is part of our doctrine that a 
wide-ranging war in Europe even one fought with conventional arms, 
would lead to a catastrophe and develop almost inevitably into a nuclear 
holocaust. It follows that a conventional air war is still less likely. (The 
United States does envisage the possibility of using its strategic bombers 
carrying conventional weapons in a conventional war in Europe against 
WTO second echelons, communications and ships as well as for strikes 
against third countries. But official sources say nothing about using heavy 
bombers for non-nuclear attacks on the Soviet Union. If there are any 
secret plans for this they may be dismissed as a strategic absurdity re¬ 
sponding to which would be as much of an absurdity.) 

A far more modest air defence system is certainly necessary for 
an early warning of attack, controlling air space in peacetime and 
safeguarding the country against possible terrorists. Certain events have 
suggested that this is something to work on. We also need an air defence 
system at tactical non-nuclear level to shield troops from air strikes. As 
for the doctrine of averting nuclear war, military-technological and stra¬ 
tegic realities demand admrtting explicitly and without qualification that 
the concepts of "repulsing missile space attack” and "destroying 
the armed forces and military potential of the enemy” are hopelessly out¬ 
dated. They arc a typical instance of projecting prenuclear military think¬ 
ing into the solution of the historically unprecedented problem of security 
in the nuclear and space age, which calls for fundamentally new ap¬ 
proaches. 

It would be useful to think once again whether it is advisable to 
maintain and modernise the ABM complex around Moscow. The 100 anti¬ 
missiles allowed under the ABM Treaty are clearly insufficient for defence 
against a dedicated strike by major US, Britain and French forces. Defence 
against strikes by terrorists or by other nuclear powers as well as against 
unauthorised and accidental missile launches necessitates cover, if only a 
"thin layer” of it, for the whole territory of the country, and this is 
something the Moscow ABM complex cannot provide in any circumstan¬ 
ces. The defence of Moscow hardly justifies the expenditures it entails, 
since foreign ballistic missiles would still hold hostage Leningrad, Kiev. 
Tbilisi, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk and other cities, not to mention the fact 
that for terrorists ballistic missiles are the most Inconvenient system of 
delivering nuclear weapons and the hardest to acquire. 

The possibility of nuclear arms and missile technology spreading to 
Third World countries, including their purchase by unstable and adven¬ 
turist regimes, cannot be ruled out and will remain a serious threat in 
the foreseeable future. ‘Even so, military-technological solutions are likely 
to prove rather counterproductive. What is needed is political measures, 
a common policy by many responsible powers and international organisa¬ 
tions. Since we hope that in our relations with the mightiest power, the 
United States, security can be safeguarded by political means, it should 
be all the easier to devise effective political means of doing away with 
less grandiouse military threats. It is important that the interests of the 
whole civilised world fully coincide on this point. 
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Preventing a “decapitating” strike against the military and political 
leadership—a threat coming from the United States and third nuclear 
powers and not from terrorists—would probably cost less if we diverted 
at least part of the resources saved to raising survivability, efficiency and 
quality of our underground and air command and communications sy¬ 
stems. Needless to say, Soviet-US agreements must guarantee the in¬ 
violability of the ABM Treaty and the prevention of an arms race in 
space. 

4. Conventional Armaments 

IN THE AREA of armed forces and conventional armamepts as 
distinct from SOFs, substantial cuts could be made in spending by 
lowering quantitative levels and reducing the series of weapons and com¬ 
bat equipment put out. As in the case of strategic forces, a great saving 
could be produced by building fewer types and modifications of systems 
while accentuating the qualitative aspect. This is particularly important 
because the greater part of military expenditures goes to conventional 
armed forces. The.United States, for one, spends roughly 15 per cent of 
its military budget on strategic forces and over 60 per cent, on its con¬ 
ventional forces. True, personnel, whose share in conventional armed 
forces is much greater, costs considerably more in the United States than 
in the Soviet Union. .But our conventional armed forces have a larger 
personnel than those of the United States, and wc produce many more 
types and modifications of weapons systems than that country, doing it, 
moreover, in larger series and replacing combat equipment by new models 
more frequently than the United States. 

According to foreign sources, Soviet ground troops total about 180 
divisions equipped with and having reserves of, among others, 53,000 
tanks. Ninety-nine of these divisions (55 per cent) are stationed in Euro¬ 
pe and orientated to the European theatre of war, 24 (13 per cent) to 
the southern theatre (Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan) and 46 (26 per cent) 
to China and Japan; 11 divisions form the central reserve.^ (Other sour¬ 
ces set Soviet ground troops at 200 divisions: 52 armoured, 150 motorised 
infantry and seven airborne, plus 55 divisions of our WTO allies.) * 
Roughly 50 per cent of divisions have only about 20 per cent of statutory 
personnel and obsolete equipment and would take long to acquire combat 
readiness by drawing on reserves. Our tank fleet—the backbone of the 
combat power of our ground troops—is half made up of tanks designed 
in the fifties and early sixties (T 54/55, T 62).® 

We declare officially that a protracted large-scale conventional war 
with NATO in Europe is impossible and unacceptable. This presumably 
applies also to the United States and Japan in the Far East and in still 
greater measure, to China, a great Asian socialist power. In line with our 
new doctrine and strategy, we could apparently disband without detri¬ 
ment to our defences all divisions whose combat readiness is low, scrap 
the enormous stockpiles of obsolete arms and equipment and abolish the 
unwieldy system of mobilising industry for war with due regard to the 
realities of the quick pace and supertechnologisation of modern warfare. 
The new doctrine calls for a more compact, more combat-ready and well- 
paid army having the latest equipment. 

As a protracted conventional war on two fronts is highly improbable, 
it is hardly right to keep major forces on a permanent basis for independ¬ 
ent large-scale military operations in Europe, Asia and the Far East. We 
could, for instance, effect through demobilisation radical cuts in the 
number of divisions deployed along the frontier with China and in the Far 
East. 

Generally speaking, the surest way to dissipate our resources and 
wear ourselves out economically is to build a sort of Chinese Wall (in 
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the form of major forces) along all the greatly extended boundaries of 
the socialist community. The other way of safeguarding security, that is 
the intensive way, is apparently to set up a rear infrastructure, including 
facilities for storing arms, supplies and equipment plus proper ground 
and air communications (needed also for economic development, by the 
way), that would make it possible to quickly redeploy major forces to 
any threatened area. 

How many divisions would be enough for defence, with the NATO 
forces unchanged? On the main front, in Central Europe, the West per¬ 
manently keeps about 30 divisions whose number could be increased to 
some 50 in the event of mobilisation. Throughout the European zone 
NATO has about 100 divisions. To close the 800-kilometre Central Eu¬ 
ropean front, the WTO needs from 20 to 30 divisions. Defence echeloned 
in depth (including the troops stationed in the European part of Soviet 
territory, some of which are intended to close the southern and northern 
flanks) could evidently be ensured with the aid of 50 to 60 WTO divi¬ 
sions. This is organisationally roughly one-third of the forces now 
deployed on the extensive principle. 

Comparison by divisions is quite approximate of course, for there are 
divisions and divisions. But we can fully rely on our military agencies 
in that an appropriate reorganisation of our divisions, armies and 
groups of armies would guarantee reliable defence with smaller forces. 
Such defence would also make it possible to counterattack, deliver 
flanking strikes and meeting engagements at tactical level in order to 
expel the invading enemy from our territory. 

This approach could be applied also to air forces in view of their high 
mobility and multipurpose character. It is hardly advisable to have about 
8,000 tactical aircraft ” most of which are obsolete. (A modern US 
fighter costs 30-40 million dollars per airplane.) Air force defence 
strategy obviously calls for stronger emphasis on reliable air defence of 
one’s own ground troops, powerful air support for them and the attain¬ 
ment of superiority in one’s air space coupled with a reduction in resour¬ 
ces for offensive operations against targets in the deep enemy rear and 
airfields. 

The accomplishment by 1991 of the unilateral cuts of Soviet armed 
forces in Europe as announced by Mikhail Gorbachev will in itself mark 
a big advance towards restructuring our ground troops and air forces. 
Still deeper-going reductions are possible on a reciprocal basis in the 
context of the WTO-NATO talks on armed forces and conventional ar¬ 
maments from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

Special mention should be made of naval forces in view of the high 
cost and complexity of modern surface ships and submarines and of the 
time it takes to build them. Logically, defence sufficiency in the case of 
these forces implies restricting their combat tasks to defending the So¬ 
viet coast against strikes from the sea by carrier task forces and amphi¬ 
bious landings of the West as well as to defending strategic submarines 
with long-range missiles in coastal seas against anti-submarine enemy 
forces. 

Such functions as interdicting Atlantic and Pacific communications are 
hardly consonant with‘a defensive strategy, especially where ground 
troops and air forces dependably ensure defence in the main continental 
theatres. 

An even more doubtful mission is that of searching for and destroy¬ 
ing strategic sumbarines of the United States, Britain and France on the 
high seas, which are dominated by the hostile navy. As the range of mo¬ 
dern SLBMs of the Trident 1 and Trident 2 type enables them to be 
launched from the coast of Uruguay and New Guinea, to chase strategic 
missile carriers there would be as absurd as sowing selected seeds in the 
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Kara Kum desert. It would divert resources from important tasks to 
unattainable goals. 

Defence against sea-based strategic and nuclear cruise missiles (as 
well as against ICBMs and heavy bombers) should be ensured by means 
of a capability for preventing nuclear aggression, i. e. for delivering a 
devastating retaliatory strike, and not through the ineffective and costly 
hunt to submarines. 

The extension of naval confrontation with the United States in distant 
seas, in conflict areas involving developing countries—the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the Indian Ocean, the South China Sea, the South Atlantic—is 
for objective geostrategic reasons the most disadvantageous splvere of 
rivalry for us, an extremely costly area* having no direct bearing on 
the security of the Soviet Union or its main allies. Even if we had a navy 
three times as large as that of the United States (something unthinkable 
for economic reasons), the West would still retain its superiority in this 
field. Unlike our country, the United States has free access to the oceans 
of the world. Its fleets are in a position to rapidly reinforce each other 
and are supported by a vast network of bases on foreign soil. The 
United States has allies possessing impressive naval forces, and does 
not have to bear a burden comparable to ours in supporting defence on 
continental theatres. 

Why enter into rivalry on a hostile field since all conditions at ours 
own arc favourable to us? The other side is superior to us in large surface 
ships (7.6 times over), aircraft carriers and naval aircraft and amphibi¬ 
ous forces. We are superior to it in multipurpose subm'arines 
with anti-ship missiles and torpedoes (1.2 time over), land-based missile- 
carrying naval aircraft, small ships and boats for coastal operations 
(1.6 time over).'^ Trying to break this asymmetry would get us nowhere. 
It would be better for us to place it in the service of our strategy. We 
arc capable of sinking all NATO aircraft carriers operating off our 
coast (this is admitted by impartial experts in W'ashington).As for 
exposing surface targets worth many millions to attack by carrier 
aircraft and cruise missiles in faraway seas and oceans, there is no 
point in that at all. 

Hence it would be useful to seriously revise plans for the construc¬ 
tion of a large surface fleet, including aircraft carrier, nuclear-powered 
crui.sers and landing ships. The forces we have arc plainly sufficient for 
defending our littoral and protecting our sea-based strategic forces 
equipped with long-range missiles in coastal seas. Henceforward we 
ought apparently to concentrate on building multipurpose submarines 
in smaller numbers and in smaller variety but with higher qualitative 
indices and armed with anti-ship missiles and torpedoes plus, if neces¬ 
sary, long-range sea-based nuclear cruise missiles. Land-based naval 
missile-carrying aircraft would within the range of escort fighters give 
powerful support to submarines and surface ships carrying out strictly 
defensive operations. 

5. Military Production 

CONVENTIONAL armed forces—ground troops, air and naval 
forces—as well as strategic nuclear forces are faced with the pressing 
task of going over from extensive (quantity) to intensive military 
programmes, of putting the emphasis on quality. The point at issue is not 
only quantitative levels but modernisation programmes swallowing the 


* A modern warship may co.sl af US prices up to one billion dollars, an aircraft 
carrier without aircraft and escort ships, up to three billion, and a multipurpose sub¬ 
marine, up to 600 million dollars 
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lion’s share of appropriations. Our party has called for a radical change 
in expenditure mechanism typical of the arms industry and construction 
bureaus which turn out diverse weapons systems duplicating each other 
and continuously develop new modifications of these systems that are 
introduced in more and more new large series although they only raise 
effectiveness by a negligible margin. 

According to foreign sources, Soviet ground troops today deploy three 
types of tanks and three types of combat vehicles and armoured carriers 
simultaneously (against one of each in the United States); non-strategic 
air and naval forces, seven models of fighters, strike planes and 
bombers (against three in the United States); naval forces, five different 
classes of warships and three multipurpose submarines (against four 
and one, respectively, in the United States).'^ The same sources claim 
(while ours are silent) that from 1977 to 1986 the Soviet Union produced 
twice as many fighters and submarines as the United States, three times 
as many tanks and combat helicopters and nine times as many artillery 
pieces and anti-aircraft missiles. It was only in the construction of large 
warships that the United States found itself ahead of us (by 10 per 
cent). As far as nuclear weapons are concerned, the USSR produced 
four times as many ballistic missiles and thirteen times as many heavy 
and medium bombers. 

These data cannot be taken at face value. But if they reflect the 
actual state of affairs at least to some degree, then perestroika in this 
field should include a whole set of measures, such as broader discussion 
on key programmes from the standpoint of defence sufficiency and 
stricter selection of them on the principle of comparing cost and ef¬ 
fectiveness. There is also the need to end unnecessary duplication and 
introduce healthy competition between construction bureaus and in 
industry, limit output series and effect renewal at longer intervals while 
taking bigger leaps in quality. Lastly, it is essential to encourage saving 
and capital productivity, fix realistic prices on skilled labour, raw ma¬ 
terials, other resources and impose financial penalties for exceeding 
deadlines of expenditures and time limits. 

Defence needs a sort of self-accounting like other fields. Security 
is invaluable to us but in the final analysis, whatever the military bud¬ 
get, it expresses itself in perfectly definite expenditures of labour and 
material resources. It is vitally important to us in every respect that 
these enormous investments should really produce the maximum by 
safeguarding the security of the Soviet people, who are engaged in 
perestroika. 


With the accute deficit of information on our armed forces and milita¬ 
ry ^budget, it is very difficult to estimate the likely economic effect of 
the proposals I have set out. However, tentative calculations indicate 
that their implementation in the next five-year plan period could reduce 
our defence spending by 40 to 50 per cent, and this, most important, not 
weakening but strengthening the country’s defence, to say nothing of 
other security aspects, both economic and political. 

These proposals certainly lay no claim to offering solutions for all 
problems or showing the only correct course of action. They merely 
suggest one of the possible approaches put in very general terms and 
requiring critical analysis by many experts in strategy, technology and 
economics, who should use our own authentic facts and figures and 
not foreign data. 

It is occasionally said that the military has “no stake” in cutting 
armaments or military expenditures or in extending military glasnost. 
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It is hard to accept this view. There is no reason whatever to deny that 
in this area as in other spheres of our society and state there are sincere 
supporters ot perestroika just as there are staunch opponents and those 
who hold forth about perestroika yet would like to reduce it to cosmetic 
adjustments. 

While processes typical of society as a whole are going on also in 
the military field, the latter has its peculiarities. Due to their profession 
and duty military men are responsible for the military aspect of security. 
Us other aspects and a more comprehensive approach to it are the pre¬ 
rogative of other people and bodies, both governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental. We need not fear alternative points of view. The task ot peres¬ 
troika is to assure every approach and every opinion adequate participa¬ 
tion on the basis of democratication and glasnost, of broad and construc¬ 
tive debates—as distinct from the decisions taken behind closed doors 
in the past—in the people’s cause of -keeping the defence potential at 
a level of reasonable sufficiency. 
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FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OF RISK 


(Continued from page 30) 

By and large, all these events have confirmed that today the princip¬ 
les of civilised communication among very different states are being 
increasingly consolidated across the globe, and it is thanks to this that 
it has become possible to check illegal actions and save people. 

...Before leaving the Foreign Ministry building in Smoleskaya Plo- 
shchad, I phoned the Vremya TV news programme and named the pre¬ 
cise times when the plane with the special escort group would cross 
the Soviet border and when it would land in Moscow. 

1 returned home at 10 p. m. on December 3. Exactly two days and 
nights had passed since the start of those dramatic events. 




IF WE DARE BREAK OUT 
OF THE MIND SETS OF THE PAST 


Robert S. McHAMARA 


THE COLD WAR between East and West—a continuing series of 
political crises, any one of which had the potential for escalating to 
military confrontation carrying the risk of destruction of our civiliza¬ 
tion—has existed for over forty years. 

In the United States, it has led to huge expenditures for defense— 
over two trillion dollars in the past eight years; it has turned our 
attention away from urgent domestic problems; it has distorted our 
relations with other nations; and it has moved us away from our tradi¬ 
tional values. 

In recent months. General Secretary Gorbachev’s public statements 
have confirmed that the costs to the Soviet Union have been at least as 
great. On several different occasions he has shown a desire to end the 
conflict. 

The point that the General Secretary returns to more than any other 
when discussing foreign policy is his belief that modern military techno¬ 
logies, both nuclear weapons and advanced conventional arms as well, 
have rendered war between the Super Powers an inadmissible means 
of achieving political goals. One inexorable conclusion follows: There 
is no need for weapons [he is referring to the 50,000 nuclear warheads 
possessed by the US and USSR] which cannot be used without destroy¬ 
ing ourselves and indeed all of mankind. 

What is the origin of Gorbachev’s “New Thinking?’’ 

I believe that two forces have led to the fundamental change in 
Soviet views of its relationship with the West. 

The first is the country’s economic problem. 

The General Secretary recognizes that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to finance the investment required to expand productivity, 
and make the Soviet Union into a strong competitor in the global market 
in the twenty-first century, without reducing the inordinately high level 
of defense expenditures. The United States faces a similar problem. But 
to reduce the share of resources devoted to defense, without reducing 
security, requires a reduction in the political conflict between East and 
West and a start on winding down the arms race. 

The second factor is equally important,—to come to recognize the 
increasing danger of military action in the nuclear age. The Soviets 
have studied the origin and implications of the confrontations over Ber¬ 
lin, Cuba, and the Middle East. They have recognized—and in this 
respect they are ahead of many in the Western world—the great danger 
that through misinformation, misjudgment, and miscalculation, such 
crises may escalate. The Cuban Missile Crisis was one of those events. 

In October 1987, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Missile Crisis, 
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Harvard University invited three Soviet and three US officials, who had 
participated in the events of 1962, to discuss how, through the actions 
of the two Super Powers, the world for the first time was brought to the 
brink of nuclear disaster. What caused the crisis; what lessons could be 
drawn? 

The proximate cause of the crisis was Khrushchev’s action—taken in 
a spirit of adventurism and without consideration of the consequences— 
to introduce nuclear missiles into Cuba. But Khrushchev did what he 
did, and Kennedy responded as he did, because each leader, their asso¬ 
ciates, and their peoples were captives of gross misperceptions and deep- 
seated mistrusl—misperceptions and mistrust that exist to this day. 

For example, after two days of private exchanges, one of the Soviet 
participants in our meetings stated he was only then beginning to 
believe that in 1962 the US did not intend to invade Cuba and destroy 
the Castro government. And yet, I can tell you, without qualification, 
wc had absolutely no such intent. We were equally wrong in our per¬ 
ceptions of Soviet behavior and objectives. 

The result was. that on Saturday, October 27, 1962 the crisis had 
reached such a point that we were told two Central Committee collea¬ 
gues decided to move their wives and children to the countryside in 
anticipation of a US nuclear strike on Moscow. And, at the same time 
in Washington, on a beautiful Fall evening, as I left the President’s 
office to return to the Pentagon, I thought I might never live to see 
another Saturday night. I know this sounds melodramatic, but it reflects 
the state of mind of the participants on both sides at that critical moment 
in the crisis. 

What were the lessons learned? 

We agreed there were two. 

1. In this nuclear age, crisis management is dangerous, difficult, 
uncertain. It is not possible to predict with confidence the consequences 
of military action between the Super Powers and their allies becau.se of 
misjudgment, misinformation, miscalculation. 

2. Therefore, wc must direct our attention to crisis avoidance. And 
that means reducing political tensions between East and We.st by strik¬ 
ing at the misperceptions and mistrust that underlie such tensions. 

In the twenty-six years that have passed since the Missile trisis, we 
have made little progress in that direction. Mikhail Gorbachev appears 
intent on doing so now, believing it is in the interest of both nations 
to move to reduce dramatically the risk of East-West conflict. 

Western reactions, particularly those of the US, to Gorbachev’s pro¬ 
posals for changes in East-West political and military relations—chan¬ 
ges so dramatic, so revolutionary as to literally imply a desire to end 
the Cold War—have been skeptical, unimaginative, and very cautious. 

Perhaps at this stage, only 48 months after Gorbachev came on the 
scene, that is to be expected. For forty years US foreign policy and 
defense programs have been shaped largely by one major force; fear of, 
and opposition to, the spread of Soviet-sponsored communism. It will 
require a leap of the imagination for us to conceive of our national 
goals—our role—in a world not dominated by the struggle between 
East and West. 

The opposition between East and West continues to dominate the 
world political scene. Neither national policies nor international institu¬ 
tions have yet adjusted to the possibility of a termination of the Cold 
War. And neither national nor international leaders have yet 'bonceived 
of the shape of the world that would result, or of how to catalyze move¬ 
ment toward it. The world of today is still organized to reflect the 
rivalry—indeed the enmity—between the Socialist and Capitalist camps. 
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Together, the US and the Soviet Union, need a vision of a world which, 
would not be dominated by that enmity. It would not be a world without 
conflict, conflict between disparate groups within nations and conflict 
extending across national borders. Racial and ethnic differences will 
remain. Political revolutions will erupt as societies advance. Historical 
disputes over political boundaries will continue. Economic differentials 
among nations, as the technological revolution of the 2l5t Century 
spreads unevenly across the globe, will increase. 

In those respects the world of the future will not be different from 
the world of the past—conflicts within and between nations will not 
disappear. But how dilTerent that world would be if the Super Powers 
agreed that: 

a) neither would seek to take advantage of such disputes to increase 
or extend their political or military power beyond their borders; and 
b) their bilateral relations would be conducted according rules of 
conduct which precluded the use of force. No leader of East or West, 
and no scholar so far as I know, has sketched out how the nations of 
East and West and North and South might relate to each other in such 
a world or how they could move toward it through a series of steps 
extending over a decade or more. 

It is clear that in the 21st Century, regardless of actions by the 
Soviet Union and the US, relations among nations will differ drama¬ 
tically from those of the post-war decades. In the post-war years the 
US and the Soviet Union liad the power—and to a considerable degree 
they exercised it—to shape the world as they chose. In the next century, 
whether or not the Cold War ends, that will not be possible. Together 
we will live in a multi-polar world and our foreign policy and defense 
programs must be adjusted to that reality. 

We have already seen the rise of Japan. We must expect it to play a 
larger and larger role—exercising greater political power and assum¬ 
ing greater political and economic responsibility—on the world scene. 
The same can be said of Western Europe, which will take a giant step 
toward economic integration in 1992. From that is bound to follow 
greater political unity which will strengthen Europe’s power in world 
politics. 

.And by the middle of the next century several of the countries, of 
what w'c now think of as the Third World, will have so increased in size 
and economic power as to be major participants in decisions affecting 
relations among nations. India w'ill have a population in excess of 1.5 
billion, xNigeria 500 million, and Brazil 300 million. If China achieves 
its economic goals for the year 2000, and if it moves forward during the 
next fifty years at satisfactory but not spectacular growth rates, the 
income per capita of its approximately 1.5 billion people in 2050 will be 
roughly equal to that of the British in 1965. Its total Gross National 
Product will exceed by far that of either the US, Western Europe, Japan, 
or the I.ISSR. These figures are, of course highly speculative. I point 
to them simply to emphasize the magnitude of the changes which lie 
aliead and the need to begin now to adjust our goals, our policies and 
our institutions to take account of them. 

In such a multi-polaf world, neither the US nor the USSR would be 
able to so completely dominate their respective spheres as at present. 
Nor would the advantages outweigh the costs, even if it were possible. 

There, clearly then, is need for developing a new relationship both 
between East and West and between “the North’’ and the Third World. 

At a minimum, such a relationship should: 

1. Guarantee the military neutrality of the Third World. 

2. Commit the Super Powers to sharp reductions in, and ultimately 
termination of, military support of conflicts between Third World nations 
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and conflicts between opposition political parties within those nations. 

3. Assure support for a system of collective security for the nations 
of the South, and a mechanism for resolution of Regional Conflicts 
without Super Power involvement. 

4. Provide assistance to the developing countries to help them accele¬ 
rate their rates of social and economic advance. 

Agreement by the US and Soviet Union to support such a program 
would not only represent adjustment to the reality of economic and 
political change in the Third World, but would be consistent with moves 
to dampen down and ultimately terminate the Cold War. It would be a 
return to a conception of a world in which order would be maintained 
through international cooperation and support for a set of multilateral 
institutions—the United Nations and regional organizations. To move 
toward realization of that vision, should not East and West agree on 
Rules of Conduct to cover relations between themselves and between 
them and other nations. The “Rules" would provide that: 

Each Bloc’s political interests will be pursued through diplomacy, 
not military threats or the use of force. 

They would have precluded such unilateral post-war actions as: 

* Soviet intervention in: Afghanistan; Angola (via the Cubans); 
Indo-China (via the North Vietnamese); and Korea (via the North 
Koreans). 

* US intervention in: Vietnam; the Dominican Republic; Nicaragua; 
Grenada; and the Persian Gulf. 

* British and French intervention in Egypt. 

While steps are being taken to reduce the danger of East-West poli¬ 
tical conflict, the arms control negotiations now underway should be 
expanded in scope and accelerated in time. 

The short-term arms negotiation agenda should stress; early comple¬ 
tion of the START Treaty; rapid progress toward the restructuring 
and balancing of conventional forces in Europe; and, in association 
with the conventional force adjustments, large reductions in tactical 
nuclear forces. However, with the best of goodwill, the arms reduction 
negotiations are likely to be extraordinarily complex and long drawn 
out. They should be both catalyzed and supplemented by concerted or 
reciprocal unilateral arms reductions of the kind announced by the 
General Secretary in his speech to the UN December 7. The “concerted” 
actions could include moves to cut defense budgets as well as force 
levels. Were we to proceed in this manner, I believe it would be possible 
to establish as goals—and to actually achieve by the year 2000—reduc-' 
tions of 50 7o in the portion of Gross National Product devoted to 
defense. F^r the US, that would make available, in 1989 dollars and in 
relation to 1989 GNP, $150 billion per year—$150 billion per year to 
be divided between human and physical infrastructure needs of both 
our own and Third World Societies. Comparable benefits would flow to 
the Soviet Union. 


IT IS INCONCEIVABLE to me that we should be content 
to, continue on the present path of East-West confrontation for another 
40 years. The risks of military conflict, with politically disastrous con¬ 
sequences—which have been dramatically demonstrated by Qur reexami¬ 
nation of the Cuban Missile Crisis—are totally unacceptable. Together we 
have an opportunity—the greatest since the end of World War II—to 
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RATIONAL APPROACHES 


GeorgiSHAKHNAZAROV 


Mr ROBERT McNAMARA and I agreed that his article would be 
published in International Affairs with my commentary. 

This American politician, who was Secretary of Defense in the 
Kennedy administration, wrote the article in Moscow following a sympo¬ 
sium on the 1962 Caribbean crisis. 

A word about the event. What made it particularly significant was 
that for the first time ever, a quarter century after the dramatic develop¬ 
ments around Cuba, discussion brought together people directly involved 
in them, as well as scholars and journalists representing the Soviet 
Union, the United States and Cuba. The participants on the American 
side were Robert McNamara, McGeorge Bundy, Theodore Sorensen, 
Pierre Salinger and other one-time members of the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion. The Cuban delegation, led by Jorge Risquet, member of the Poli¬ 
tical Bureau and Secretary of the CPC CC, included Sergio de Valle, 
who during the crisis served as Cuban Chief of Staff, and Aragones, who 
was in the Cuban leadership. The Soviet side comprised Andrei Gromyko, 
the then Soviet Foreign Minister, Anatoli Dobrynin and Alexander 
Alexeyev, at that time the Ambassadors to Washington and Havana, 
respectively, Sergei Khrushchev, Sergei Mikoyan, Academicians Yevgeni 
Primakov and Georgi Arbatov, Fyodor Burlatski, Vitali Zhurkin and 
others. The composition of the participants ensured a lively discussion, 
during which many important details of the October drama came out 
and more in-depth conclusions and lessons were drawn. 

The symposium, sponsored by the Soviet Association of Political 
Sciences and the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of World Economy 
and International Relations proceeded in a friendly and constructive 
atmosphere thanks in large measure to the messages of greetings which 
it received from Mikhail Gorbachev and George Bush. Jorge Risquet 
said in his opening speech that the Cuban leadership, for its part, 
attached great importance to the meetings, and after this symposium he 
proposed holding a similar one in Cuba. 

To begin with, I believe Mr McNamara’s comments reflect the views 
of those sections of politicians and public opinion that we in the Soviet 
Union generally call realistic-minded. I would describe the author of the 
article as an outstanding public figure keeping pace with the time and 
well aware of the big changes coming about in the world and of the 
need to give up stereotypes and evolve a new outlook on world politics. 
This is why I agree with much of what Mr McNamara said at the 
symposium and says in his article, which may be regarded on the whole 
as an attempt to make a sober and fair appraisal of world problems 
of today and as a search for collective solutions to them. 

However, the article contains some debatable assertions that were, 
in effect, the main topic of the symposium. I mean primarily the author’s 
opinion of the cause of the Caribbean crisis. Mr Robert McNamara 
makes it clear that he sees that cause in Nikita Khrushchev’s "risky” 
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step, the delivery of Soviet nuclear missiles to Cuba. Both Soviet and 
Cuban speakers at the symposium stressed that the real cause of the 
crisis had lain in the overall hostile policy of the United States towards 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and in that country’s acts 
of aggression against Cuba. 

For my part I pointed out that there had also been causes lying 
deeper and having primary significance, .so to speak. I meant the atmo¬ 
sphere of cold war, or all-out confrontation between two groups of 
countries belonging to dilTerent social systems. It follows that a change 
of policy is far from enough as a means of removing all that is likely 
tq generate such crisis situations. To achieve this, it is necessary to 
bury the hatchet of cold war for good and, more important, to deideolo- 
gise relations between states. As a matter of fact, this was the key 
condition which Mikhail Gorbache\ put forward in his UN address on 
December 7, 1988. 

Another point discussed at the symposium and reflected in the 
article is the American representatives’ affirmation that their country 
had no intention of attacking Cuba. Mrs Robert McNamara, McGcorge 
Bundy and other one-time members of the Kennedy administration pro¬ 
tested that after the miscarriage of the Bay of Pigs operation the 
President had planned no further hazardous moves. Nor do we have any 
reason to disbelieve that. However, the United States had specific plans 
lor landing in Cuba, Congressmen made bellicose speeches, Cuban 
counter-revolutionaries were abetted in the sorties they undertook, and 
.so on. Mr Robert McNamara and his American colleagues admitted that, 
whatever the intentions of the Kennedy administration, the Cuban and 
Soviet sides had had every rea.son to fear aggression, all the more .so 
since it might have been mounted by subsequent administrations. 

Lastly, there is a point in Mr McNamara’s programme for the future 
which prompts me to object or rather calls for some siielling out. What 
I mean is that, in making his forecast and proposal, Mr McNamara 
proceeds from the assumption that the present structure of the world 
community or the existing world order will be preserved. The implica¬ 
tion is that in future as at present, humanity will have to live with two 
opposed blocs and the Third World i.solated from them. Yet humanity 
cannot reliably guarantee its survival nor .solve the acute global pro¬ 
blems facing it without altering this structure. I consider it wishful 
thinking to expect that in the third millennium, too, humankind will be 
able to continue leading a reasonably decent existence by merely e.sta- 
blishing rational relations between Last and West, North and South, 
that is, by modifying the rules of the “international political game’’. 
The task is not only to build bridges but to fill the moats between the 
opposing world forces, there being no other way for humanity to meet 
the nuclear, ecological, demographic and other challenges. 

For the rest, it is gratifying that American political thought shows 
signs of a rationalistic conception of world problems. One of tliese 
signs is that Mr Robert McNamara and his colleagues have a high 
opinion of new political thinking and that, furthermore, they acknowledge 
the need to desi.st from exporting revolution or counter-revolution and 
to recognise the right of every nation to a free choice. 

Incidentally, Mr Robert McNamara was asked whether that meant 
recognising the people’s right to accomplish a .socialist revolution. He 
answered in the affirmative. 

In short, the basis is gradually shaping up on which the wiprk begun 
by the INF Treaty, the Vienna meeting and other positive developments 
brought about thanks to new political thinking can be carried forward. 




DIPLOMACY OF KAZAKHSTAN 


Mikhail ISIKALIYEV 


PERESTROIKA, democratisation and glasnosi liave become part of 
our life. The results of the 19th Party Conference proved that these 
processes are irreversible. They are active in Soviet foreign policy, open¬ 
ing up new vistas before it. The spirit of free discussion and open debate 
of numerous Soviet foreign policy issues is being establislied among 
those who work in this sphere. 

The Foreign Ministry of Kazakhstan, as, perhaps, ail the republican 
ministries of foreign affairs, has accumulated certain experience and 
developed its own style, and has its strong and weak points. I will not 
describe them in detail, nor will I concentrate on ,what the Foreign 
Ministry of Kazakhstan is occupied with, though many people certainly 
know little about it. Nor will I speak about our achievements and suc¬ 
cesses, especially now that this is considered in bad ta.ste. More impor¬ 
tant is how we regard perestroika and what tasks we .=.et ourselves in 
this process. 


SINCE WE STARTED the reconstruction process by changing our¬ 
selves, we believed it was impossible to work in the old way and began 
to look for new forms and areas of activity where our efforts could be 
truly useful for the common cause. It is safe to say now that we are be¬ 
ginning to find the proper directions in this activity. 

The Union Republics were given broader rights in all spheres, enab¬ 
ling them to take a greater part in international affairs, which are 
handled by their respective foreign ministries. Our ministry, for one, 
was faced with organisational problems, as would happen in any other 
undertaking. The status of the ministry needed to be enhanced, giving 
it functions in keeping with the requirements of our time. That work 
has resulted in the publication, with the immense assistance of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of the Regulations on the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic (in the 40th 
year of its existence!). In keeping with the Regulations the chief function 
of the ministry is to coordinate all the republics’ foreign ties. The struc¬ 
ture of the ministry has been revised accordingly, and new tasks have 
been set for its departments. A department for foreign economic rela¬ 
tions has been set up there for the first time. This indicates that in the 
work of the ministry foreign economic relations and their political 
backing have come to play a significant role. This is only logical, because 
Kazakhstan, being a major economic region of the USSR, takes an 
active part in the international division of labour as a component of a 
single national economic complex of the USSR. In view of the impending 
changes, after the monopoly of the former USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and the State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations was 
ended, new forms of economic cooperation with foreign countries are 
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to be developed. This may raise the issue of a relatively autonomous 
participation of the Union Republics in the international division of 
labour. 

It is natural therefore that we are greatly interested in cooperation 
with the neighbouring states of Asia and the Pacific. The work to that 
end is under way and the first results are already in evidence. 

I shall begin with our close neighbour—the People’s Republic of 
China, with which Kazakhstan has an almost 1,500-kilometre border. 
The long-awaited revival of Sino-Sovict ties places special responsibility 
on us, because Kazakhstan can and should help normalise the relations 
between the two countries. Following the Soviet foreign policy line of 
promoting ties with China, Kazakhstan has been active in developing 
relations with the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region of China, with 
which Kazakhstan has a great deal in common—language, traditions, 
history, and so on. Suffice it to say that over six million Uygurs and 
about one million Kazakhs live in Xinjiang. Today, the promotion of 
relations with Xinjiang has become a central question in the activities 
of the Kazakh Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Way back in the autumn of 
1987 a zonal meeting was held in Alma-Ata at the initiative of our 
ministry and attended by delegates of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the republics of Central Asia, and some other organisations 
concerned. The meeting proved most productive in that it elaborated a 
common approach to the expansion of relations with China. 

Of late, Kazakhstan’s relations with the Xinjiang-UygUr Autonomous 
Region of China have been growing more diverse and regular, primarily 
in trade and economy. An agreement to the tune of 50 million Swiss 
francs has been signed. There is mutual interest in promoting new and 
more advanced forms of cooperation, such as cooperation in production, 
direct production ties, joint scientific research, and the establishment of 
joint ventures. The exchange of delegations of experts in various eco¬ 
nomic fields has become regular. Kazakhstan has been visited by more 
than ten delegations from Xinjiang in October 1988 alone. During these 
visits the sides discussed practical matters of cooperation in the light, 
food and chemical industries, in power engineering, non-ferrous metal¬ 
lurgy, and livestock breeding. A significant point to note here is that 
the level of the delegations has been steadily rising. The two latest 
delegations—an economic one and a delegation of railway transport 
experts—were headed, respectively, by Lii Lizhong, Genera! Secretary 
of the People’s Government of the Xinjiang-Uygur Autonomous Region, 
and Huang Baozhang, Deputy Chairman of the People’s Government 
of the region. During the visits the delegations reached several agree¬ 
ments. For instance, they agreed on designing and building the track 
to connect the borderline railway stations “Druzhba” in the USSR and 
“Alashangou” in China. It has been planned also to study the questions 
of building and reconstructing thermal and hydroelectric power stations 
in Xinjiang, launching a joint venture for smelting non-ferrous metals 
and of geological prospecting. The sides have discussed the possibilities 
of transmitting electric power from Kazakhstan to northwestern China 
and have drawn up a protocol of intentions on building a factory pro¬ 
ducing oil paints in the republic and a factory producing mineral fer¬ 
tilisers in the Xinjiang-Uygur Autonomous Region. These examples 
show that cooperation between Kazakhstan and the region is being 
placed on a long-term basis, which is very important, of course. 

Displays of export items offered by both countries for borderline 
trade have been held in Alma-Ata and Urumqi, cities wKlch will be 
linked by air traffic in the foreseeable future. A section devoted to 
Kazakhstan’s achivements was established at the USSR scientific and 
technological exhibition in Beijing. The sides have made efforts to develop 
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the infrastructure servicing the borderline ties. The first steps have 
already been made to develop direct contacts between scientists and 
cultural workers in Kazakhstan and Xinjiang. 

Business cooperation with Afghanistan has been growing. At first it 
was just patronage assistance rendered by several regions of Kazakh¬ 
stan to the provinces of Uruzgan, Zabol and Qandahar, where the econo¬ 
mic situation was grave indeed, whereas now this cooperation is acquir¬ 
ing a new dimension. During the exchange of trade and economic dele¬ 
gations the sides have signed contracts under which Afghanistan will 
receive goods which it badly needs—cement, bricks and metal wares— 
and it will export farm produce here. 

Great hopes are pinned in the Kazakh Republic on rapidly increasing 
cooperation with India. Thanks to the interested position assumed by 
the Indian consulate in Tashkent, with which close business relations 
are maintained by the ministry, direct contacts have been established 
between the ecqnomic organisations of the Kazakh Republic and the 
business quarters of India. Interesting proposals have been made. 
Meanwhile the arising problems and difficulties are going to be resolved 
by the Kazakhstan and India alike through joint efforts. 

Such a large Soviet republic as Kazakhstan has great potential for 
the promotion of trade, economic, social, political and cultural ties with 
Asian countries. It is only now that it is being duly used. That is why 
we responded with satisfaction to the convocation of the Soviet-Ameri- 
can symposium on problems of peace, security and cooperation in 
Asia and the Pacific held last summer in the capital of our republic, 
Alma-Ata. It was stressed at the symposium that one of the main ways 
of establishing a climate of, confidence, peace and security in the region 
is the development of stable trade, economic, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal ties among the countries in the region. The sides noted the USSR’s 
constructive approach to these matters, the importance of liberalising 
the Soviet Union’s foreign economic relations, and the granting of broad 
rights to the Union Republics in this sphere. Addressing the symposium, 
I said that the issues discussed there were most topical and important 
for the Soviet Asian republics. 

Today, when a new climate is being established in our country for 
the economic activities of industrial enterprises and amalgamations, 
when far broader opportunities have been provided for their indepen¬ 
dence, the creative endeavour and initiative of work collectives are 
growing, their contacts with foreign partners are expanding, and work 
collectives in Kazakhstan are promoting direct contacts with their 
counterparts in Bulgaria, the GDR, Hungary, Mongolia, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and other socialist countries primarily in the light, food 
and chemical industries and in the manufacture of consumer goods. 

Contacts with firms in capitalist countries, such as Italy, the USA, 
France, and the FRG, have been growing, too. A contract on setting 
up an enterprise processing Astrakhan fur and making goods out of it 
together with Italian firms was signed last summer. This will be the 
first joint venture in the republic. There are prospects for expanding 
direct cooperation on the basis of the oil and gas deposits of Western 
Kazakhstan. The Ministry of Oil Industry of the USSR has signed 
an agreement on. constructing a joint chemical plant on the territory of 
the Tenghiz oil- and gas-field in the Guryev Region. It will be built and 
operated with participation of American, Japanese and Italian firms. 
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IT WOULD be wrong to believe, however, that the foreign political 
and foreign economic activities are running smoothly in the republic. 
Far from it. There are quite a few problems here, which I would like to 
mention. In fact, the work being done today to step up the international 
activities of the republics is aimed at giving full effect to the provisions 
of Article 80 of the Constitution, which says: “A Union Republic has 
the right to enter into relations with other states, conclude treaties with 
them, exchange diplomatic and consular representatives, and take part 
in the work of international organisations.” The fact that this work 
began in Kazakhstan only recently shows, perhaps, that we have pra¬ 
ctically failed so far to exercise our right. We wasted much tima when 
we understood literally the handing down of the prerogatives in inter¬ 
national affairs to the Union, shutting our eyes to the rights of the 
republics in this sphere granted by the Constitution of the USSR. Because 
of that situation, which suited many, including the republics them¬ 
selves, the latter concentrated entirely on their internal problems and 
practically took no part in international activities. Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine were, pertiaps, the only exception. 

The USSR is a union of over 100 equal and free Soviet nationalities 
and ethnic groups, all of them justly represented in the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, the chief body of state power. Now that relations among the 
nationalities and the correlation of the national and the international are 
widely discussed in the country, it Is said that these principles are not 
fully observed in the sphere of international affairs. There may be 
different explanations of that, but the main one, in my view, is that the 
handing down of the international prerogatives by the Union Republics 
to the USSR meant, in fact, that they were handed down to the country’s 
capital, Moscow, where there are state bodies in charge of foreign 
relations and the educational institutions training the required experts 
employed for the most part at these bodies and their establishments 
abroad, including permanent Soviet missions at international organisa¬ 
tions. Though the nationality factor was taken into account when this 
personnel was being trained, nonetheless the nationalities and ethnic 
groups populating our vast country were not proportionately represented 
in the central foreign-policy agencies and their offices abroad. This 
abnormal., in my view, situation became obvious long ago. In the 
republics this fact was tacitly noted, while in the Centre the solution 
of this problem was put off. However, all this gave some people abroad 
a chance to score propaganda points by inventing all sorts of “theories” 
about a violation of the principle of equality of nations in the USSR, 
about “Russification”, and so on. I am the last man to blame anyone 
else for that situation. On the contrary, I am convinced that we our¬ 
selves are to blame and it is for us to rectify the mistakes made in the 
past. 

Today the country is living through a crucial period in its history, 
the revolutionary perestroika has awakened millions of people and they 
do not turn timidly away from the past mistakes, but offer them boldly 
for everybody’s judgement. One of the hardest and most delicate 
questions which is in the focus of our country’s public attention is that 
of relations among the nationalities in all the spheres of the Soviet 
state’s activity. 

The questions of giving the Union Republics a greater part to play 
in international affairs are no longer ignored—they are gradually being 
solved. They have been discussed at the top level. The first major moves 
have been made in the area of foreign economic relations, this most 
important domain of the USSR’s international activity. The republics 
and their organisations have been granted broad rights, and cost 
effective foreign-trade associations have been set up in each of them. 
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They have started to actively exercise their rights in this area (earlier 
I gave a brief account of the work being done in Kazakhstan to promote 
foreign economic ties). These are encouraging examples, giving us hope 
that perestroika will be introduced just as resolutely also in other areas 
of the international activities of the republics. 

Against this background our achievements in the growth of cultural 
and humanitarian contacts look bleak. Without these contacts there can 
be no fully-developed and profound relations between states, no matter 
how actively they may cooperate in the economic sphere. There are 
“our”, internal causes behind all that, and there are the causes that 
are “not ours”. I would like to dwell on those which are “ours”. Today, 
at the time of democratisation and glasnost, when we do not hesitate 
to reject all kinds of monopoly, the sphere of humanitarian and cultural 
contacts is not undei going, in my opinion, meaningful changes, remain¬ 
ing strictly centralised. Cultural relations in our country are effected 
mainly under a state plan of cultural cooperation with foreign countries 
and also through public organisations—everything is strictly regulated. 
With this system elements of a subjective approach are inevitable, that 
is, for instance, when someone, having no opportunity to be sufficiently 
competent in the diverse arts of the peoples of the USSR, makes a one- 
rnan decision on sending to a foreign country a Kazakh or Estonian 
song-and-dance group, an Uzbek or a Ukrainian writer, and so on. To 
be sure, there is no deliberate discrimination. Simply the existing system 
in such a vast country as ours does not allow to take everything into 
account. For instance, the share of Kazakh cultural and artistic figures 
involved in the USSR’s cultural cooperation with foreign countries 
ranges between 4 and 5 per cent. As a rule, their participation is limited 
to one or two visits a year for the USSR Cultural Festivals in a for¬ 
eign country, and to occasional trips organised by the USSR Ministry 
of Culture or by unions of writers, artists and other similar associations. 

In Kazakhstan, as in the other Union Republics, both traditional 
folk art and modern art are developed. Our people have good 
reason to be proud of interesting folk groups, violinists, pianists, who 
have won prizes at European contests, opera singers and ballet dancers, 
gifted young artists, art designers, etc. Last year saw many cultural 
events in the republic: the fir.st all-Union drama festival and festivals 
of youth and folk art performers were held here, revealing many new inter¬ 
esting works of art and performers. But, regretfully, this did not go far 
beyond the bounds of the republic and the country. I think foreign 
iinpressarios would find work for themselves here, but... Though there 
are financial, organisational and other difficulties, 1 think it is time 
changes were effected in this sphere, too. 

Perestroika, democratisation and glasnost are entering every 
.''phere of our life, bringing sweeping changes along with them, enabling 
one to see in a new way what previously seemed unchangeable. 

Take, for instance, international information. Large telegraph 
agencies operate in all the republics. But only one of them, TASS, disse¬ 
minates foreign information and has its own correspondents all over the 
world. The same is true about the press. But why not let, say, the news 
agency KazTAG, the Kazakhstanskaya Pravda or the Pravda Vostoka 
have their own correspondents abroad, in particular, in near-by count¬ 
ries and regions, who would cover questions of interest to the republic 
(those related to farming, industry, culture, etc.). This sounds strikingly 
unusual, but I believe this question deserves to be studied. 

Or take the participation by the republics in the work of international 
organisations. Until now some representatives of the republics were 
invited to take part in the work of Soviet delegations attending the 
sessions of some or other international organisation. The idea is good 
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in itself. But to tell you the truth, representatives of Kazakhstan (I will 
not speak about other republics) were invited very seldom and sporadi¬ 
cally to participate in the work of a limited number of international 
organisations. Kazakhstan, for instance, has never been represented at 
the annual sessions of UNESCO during the entire history of this 
organisation. Doesn’t the republic have its own interests in this organisa¬ 
tion and doesn’t it have something to say at its sessions? I think it does. 
I have already spoken about the participation (or non-participation, to 
be more exact) of the republics’ representatives in the USSR’s perma¬ 
nent missions at international organisations. Another aspect of this 
problem is that of the 15 republics of the USSR only the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia have their missions in the United Nations. Evidently today 
it would be wrong to demand individual representation in international 
organisations for other Soviet republics. But, as regards regional orga¬ 
nisations, could, for instance, the Russian Federation, Kazakhstan and 
the republics of Central Asia participate on a regular basis in the ses¬ 
sions of the UN’s ESCAP? Incidentally, a certain stress in the economy 
of Kazakhstan on raw material production has analogies in the countries 
of Southeast Asia, and experts and scientists would perhaps be intere¬ 
sted in discussing their approaches to this problem. 

Perhaps there may be other solutions to the problem, but in my view 
it is time the concept of the republics’ participation in this work be 
revised, and it should not be participation for participatiqn’s sake but a 
fuller representation of the interests of our multi-national country, ulti¬ 
mately for its utmost benefit. 


ALL THESE QUESTIONS that I have raised here concerning the 
participation of the Union Republics in international affairs in the areas 
of politics, economy, culture and humanitarian contacts are fairly 
complex and diverse. Their solution, understandably, depends not only 
on ourselves, but a good deal does depend on us, too. As I see it, no 
one in the country has studied these questions seriously and systema¬ 
tically; perhaps, I am not sufficiently informed. Our science, too, has 
shown slow progress especially in what concerns international law, 
which could develop the legal aspects of participation by the Union 
Republics in international relations as subjects of international law, all 
the more so since the Soviet Constitution has granted them the right to 
such participation. 

Solution of all problems related to the republics’ participation in inter¬ 
national affairs—in foreign economic, cultural, humanitarian and scien¬ 
tific ties, their work in international organisations, and representation in 
Soviet offices abroad—depends, in my view, on personnel and is hampe-, 
red by the absence of a sufficient number of experts in international 
matters. Most of the educational centres training such experts are in 
Moscow, the State Institute of International Relations of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs being the main one. The republics, it was 
believed, did not need such specialists. The share of students from the 
republics, and from other parts of the Russian Federation except Moscow, 
was relatively small. Such a situation, apart from anything else, opened 
the way to protectionism, elitism and other negative phenomena. 

Now that the Union Republics have begun to develop foreign rela¬ 
tions and need experts in international affairs, this shortage hinders 
progress in the sphere. We feel it most acutely today, especially in the 
area of foreign economic ties. 

When I began to work at the foreign ministry of our republic in the 
early 1980s, only two staff members of the ministry had received pro- 
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fessional training (at the Moscow State Institute of Foreign Relations). 
II required a good deal of effort to staff the ministry with competent 
personnel having work experience abroad and knowledge of foreign 
languages. Much the .same difficulties confront the republican foreign 
trade association “Kazakhintorg”, which needs not just trade specialists 
dealing only with funds and inventories, but highly competent experts 
with an equally good knowledge of the republic’s economy and of the 
world market, who speak foreign languages and are capable of conduct¬ 
ing talks and bargaining well. This refers also to the sphere of cultural 
and humanitarian relations. 

I am deeply convinced that in order to accomplish their new task the 
republican ministries of foreign affairs need good reinforcement with 
experienced personnel. This, I am sure, will require a reasonable 
expansion of the diplomatic staff in keeping with the increased tasks they 
are faced with. The present staff of our republican foreign ministry was 
fixed 20 or 30 years back, when the foreign relations of the republic 
were extremely limited and these questions were dealt with, apart from 
the foreign ministry, by corresponding foreign relations departments of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
Ministers of the republic. When the administrative machinery was 
reduced recently, these departments were abolished, but the staff of the 
republican foreign ministry was not increased, even though the republic 
has been given broader rights to expand its foreign economic, cultural 
and humanitarian relations. But it is for experts to deal with these 
questions at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and at other relevant 
departments. 

The lack of experts in international affairs is a problem deserving 
close attention. Practical measures are being drawn up to solve it, and 
a number of important decisions on that score have been taken on the 
all-Union level. I think we should make wider use of the centres training 
these experts, such as the Moscow State Institute of International Rela¬ 
tions, the Diplomatic Academy of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the academies of the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations of the 
USSR and of the national economy, and use more foreign experts and 
their know-how. At these centres students from the republics should be 
trained for the republics. The students should undergo practical training 
at central foreign-policy and foreign economic organisations, and also 
at the Soviet missions abroad, the training our experts need so badly. 

Speaking of personnel training, we should remember that when rele¬ 
vant decisions are taken today, mainly the existing facilities for training 
the required experts in Moscow are taken into account. But in the future, 
when the republics gain experience and step up their international acti¬ 
vities, it may be supposed that personnel shortage will grow still more 
acute. Perhaps we should increase the training, if not in every republic 
then at least in regional centres, for instance, in Siberia (Novosibirsk), 
in the Far East (Vladivostok), in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, in the 
Baltic Republics, and in the Trans-Caucasian Republics (as it is done 
at the Kiev University, which has two departments training experts in 
international relations). This is no easy task, and is worthy of attention. 


THE PROBLEMS I dwelled on in this article worry not only me. 
I could mention several stages of restructuring in the sphere of foreign 
relations after the 27th Congress, and at every stage these questions 
were paid ever more attention. Their discussion was most complete and 
acute at the above-mentioned meeting at the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, held in the summer of 1987. At the meeting Eduard Shevard- 
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nadze and the foreign ministers of the Union Republics expressed very 
interesting ideas, and practical decisions were taken. That meeting was 
followed up by the “Diplomatic Readings-87” in autumn that year held 
in the town of Sukhumi. The “Readings” revealed many new and original 
ideas on the republics’ participation in international affairs and their 
strong desire to develop that sphere of activity. It would be good if the 
proposals made at these meetings were effected without delay, if the 
ideas expressed at the high level were implemented and did not lose 
momentum before reaching the lower levels, and were backed by the 
deputy ministers and heads of departments, so that perestroika would 
spread and grow in depth. , 

We have been feeling of late increased attention by a number of 
territorial and functional sections of the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, attention reflected by the increase in the exchange of information, 
in recruiting new personnel, etc. It is very important that our growing 
contacts with Soviet embassies cover an ever broader range o^ questions. 
This pertains, in particular, to our missions in China, Yugoslavia, the 
GDR, Hungary, FRG, Greece, India, and other countries. These arc 
positive tendencies, and we would like them to grow. 

Many thoughts and observations have accumulated during my work 
as the foreign minister of Kazakhstan, but I could not put everything 
into one article. Perhaps some adherents of the old approach and old 
thinking would respond to the ideas I have expressed here by saying, 
“It’s loo much of a good thing”. But I have raised these questions for 
discussion, openly, in a spirit of glasnost, and have suggested so>lutions 
to them the way I see it here in Alma-Ata. I am sure that my colleagues 
in the sister republics and in Moscow have something to say on this 
score. It would be, perhaps, worthwhile if a debate or a round-table 
discussion were organised through International Affairs or in any 
other way, or, as it was proposed last year, annual meetings of the for¬ 
eign ministers of the Union Republics were held. The problems I have 
mentioned are large and diverse and comprise many smaller questions 
that we find difficult to solve and, most important, we are not accusto¬ 
med to solving. But the process is under way and perestroika is gaining 
speed and, evidently, their solution is inevitable. This, in my view, is 
the demand of the times. 
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reformulate our relations. We can enter the 21st Century with a far 
more stable political relationship between East and West, and with a 
totally different military strategy; one of mutual security instead of war¬ 
fighting; with vastly smaller nuclear forces, no more than a few 
hundred weapons—perhaps a few tens—in place of fifty thousand; with 
conventional forces in balance at far lower levels and in defensive rather 
than offensive postures; and with a dramatically lower risk that our 
nations will be destroyed by unintended conflict. 

If we are bold— if together we dare break out of the mind sets of the 
past four decades —we can help shape international institutions, as well 
as relations among nations, in ways which will lead to a« far more 
peaceful world and a far more prosperous world for all of the peoples 
of both East and West and North and South. 
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INFORMATION REVOLUTION: THE CHALLENGE 


IN AN ARTICLE published in International Affairs former President 
Ronald Reagan of the United States said that a new scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution would erupt within the lifetime of the present 
generation. The President’s warning was emotional and precise: “This 
new revolution is a peaceful one, but its effects will fundamentally 
alter our world, shatter old assumptions, and reshape our lives. It is 
easy to underestimate it because it is not accompanied by banners or 
fanfare. It has been called the Information Revolution, and as its 
emblem, one might take the tiny silicon chip—no bigger than a finger¬ 
print. One of these chips has more computing power than a roomful of 
old-style computers.” ' 

The information revolution, and especially the perception of its 
effect on human civilisation and international relations are yet at the 
initial sage. Nonetheless it may arleady be stated that this is a pheno¬ 
menon in the history of mankind that can change the established idea 
of its future development. 

Do we fully realise the scope of the coming change? 

Are we prepared to enter the information era equipped intellectually 
and technologically as it befits our great country? 

These questions have to be asked, for the information revolution will 
have a far-rcaching impact on the international positions and foreign 
policy of states. The information technologies and telecommunication 
systems make it possible to fully meet the present-day social and indivi¬ 
dual needs on a world scale, thus changing the material basis on which 
social and international relations develop. The information revolution 
has a global impact on international relations as it poses in a new way 
the question of the balance of forces and character of their confrontation 
both in the world at large and within individual nations. 

There is reason to believe that the main contradiction of the world, 
appearing under the influence of the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion, is the one between the unity of man’s habitat and the increasingly 
integral and interrelated technological sphere and the social and politi¬ 
cal disunity of the world, the non-coordination of the political will 
of states and their social classes. As the technological sphere is becoming 
more complex and the interdependence and unity of the world are in¬ 
creasing, this contradiction will grow, unless the old political instru¬ 
ments of solving international and social relations are changed. This 
calls for the development of a new, effective and universal mechanism 
for administering the world community as an indispensable condition of 
mankind’s survival. This task is no less significant than that of prevent¬ 
ing a nuclear war. 

Information technologies and telecommunications step up the integra¬ 
tion processes and facilitate better understanding among nations. Their 
use can greatly increase the effectiveness of international talks, the 
verifiability of international agreements, and the monitoring of conflict 
situations in the world. Taken together, they form the material and 
technical basis and infrastructure of the interdependent and integral 
international community in the 21st century. 
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The information revolution and its spread within groups of countries 
and regions are uneven. It has its own political, economic and technolo¬ 
gical character. The gap between the technologically advanced states 
and the world periphery is widening, the significance of transnational 
corporations is growing, and the pursuance of the policy of “technologi¬ 
cal imperialism" by the United States and its allies with regard to other 
countries, the developing ones above all, is real. 

The overall growth of the unity of the world capitalist economy is 
accompanied by competition among individual transnational corpora¬ 
tions and national monopolies. The United States and Japan are ahead 
in those areas of information technology and computer science^ which 
require utmost scientific and intellectual inputs. The gross output of the 
USA’s information industry has topped the mark of $200,000 million 
a year, which is more than 10 per cent of the GNP. This sector is deve¬ 
loping rather rapidly in other industrialised countries as well. 

On the whole, the information revolution can substantiaMy influence 
the pattern of relations within industrialised capitalist countries, and 
can be instrumental in establishing in the West new sources of political 
influence and reducing the old ones. These processes, however, will be 
compensated for by the integration processes in the world capitalist 
economy and the cross-participation of capital in transnational corpora¬ 
tions. The emergence of a single information and political elite in the 
West will also have a restraining effect on the growth of contradictions 
within the capitalist world. 

In the North-South relations the information revolution is creating 
preconditions for the growth of inequality between industrialised capi¬ 
talist and developing countries. The gap will widen not only because of 
the different initial levels of economic development, but also because 
of the increasing drain of the intellectual elite from the Third World 
into the offices of international organisations, transnational corporations 
and the private companies of capitalist countries. 

Most of Asian, African and Latin American countries will remain on 
the fringe of the information revolution (today they account for less 
than 2 per cent of the capitalist world’s production of semiconductors). 
The differentiation within the Third World itself will be growing, where 
a group of new industrialised countries stands out such as South Korea, 
Taiwan, Singapore, and Malaysia, which have carved out their place in 
the capitalist world’s division of labour as suppliers of elements for 
information technologies. South Korea alone will produce more mi¬ 
crochips than the whole of Western Europe by the end of this century. 
The South-South contradictions between underdeveloped and more advan¬ 
ced countries in the Third World may in the future become almost likely 
.source of political tensions in the world. 

Referring again to the article by Ronald Reagan, we note that he 
emphatically stresses the benefits the information revolution can give 
mankind in its peaceful existence. 

Information technology, writes the ex-President, is transforming our 
lives. Computers are thus becoming part of our daily life, while robots 
work at assembly lines. Computers forecast weather for farmers and 
can draw a chart of the DNA genetic code for medical researchers. Today 
micro-computers help to design anything—from apartment houses to 
cars and spaceships and even better computers. They translate from 
English into Russian, help the blind to read and enable a musician to 
produce the sounds of an orchestra with the help of a single synthesiser. 
Using a network of satellites and optic fibre cables, a single person 
equipped with a personal computer and a telephone has opportunities 
which even the governments of the biggest countries did not have,a few 
years ago. The whole world is open to him. “Like a chrysalis, we are 
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emerging from the economy of the first Industrial Revolution—an 
economy confined to and limited by the Earth’s physical resources—into 
...The Economy in Mind.’* 

It would be good if that was all there was to it. Sensible reasoning 
shows, however, that the highest technologies have an evil in them which, 
if not tamed, can bring on many disasters. The saturation of the military 
potentials of industrialised countries with modern computers can have 
a destabilising effect on the strategic situation in the world and in¬ 
crease the threat of non-sanctioned local and global crises and even 
armed conflicts. 

In the United States itself not all people reason like Reagan. There 
are fairly influential forces advocating the technological superiority of 
America in the military sphere. The US Department of Defense super¬ 
vises development of a series of programmes for introducing information 
technology in the military sphere. Though it is hard to tell at this time 
whether the attempts to upset the strategic parity by militarising infor¬ 
mation technologies can be effective, the tact is that such plans do exist 
and are being carried out. 

The hardly predictable failures in some sections of the technological 
sphere, such as Bhopal, Chernobyl and Challenger, may in the future 
cause greater disasters for the world community. These disasters may 
turn still worse because of defects in computer technology or by delibe¬ 
rate sabotage. In 1988 the vulnerability of telecommunication and 
computer technologies to possible ill-intentioned penetration was reve¬ 
aled at least twice. In one case a West German researcher operating 
from the FRG, entered the data banks of the US secret laboratories 
working on the SDI prograrnme. In another case an American student 
emitted a ‘‘computer virus”, thus temporarily blocking 6,000 computer 
systems, including in NASA and military research centres. Similar 
cases, though on a smaller scale, have been registered in the Soviet 
Union. Some failures of this kind occurring in the world evidently not 
always become known to the public at large. Yet it is they that are the 
grave threat to the international community which may one day find 
itself a kind of hostage to computer technologies and systems. 

Of key importance is to know how the information revolution will 
affect the development of East-West relations. It may be supposed that 
in the foreseeable future they will be influenced by two factors: the 
general wish to survive and the need to counter aspirations to technolo¬ 
gical hegemony in the world. To pursue a successful foreign policy 
under these conditions, it is most important to have a national potential 
of advanced technologies as well as a system of foreign-policy interac¬ 
tion with a large number of states in all spheres. 

International Affairs is not in a position to make a competent judge¬ 
ment about the potential built so far by the Soviet Union and the possi¬ 
bilities of the development of its high technologies. We only can, apart 
from noting the indisputable breakthroughs in this area, call attention 
to the opinion of some experts who express concern over the fact that 
in some important respects the USSR is far below the world standard 
in the implementation of advanced information technologies and the 
manufacture and use ol modern computers. Will the present-day deve¬ 
lopment of information technology in the framework of the Soviet 
comprehensive programme and the Comprehensive Programme of 
Scientific and Technological Progress of the CMEA countries in the elcc- 
tronisatioii and all-round automation make it possible to catch up with 
the Western countries that are advanced in this area and to narrow the 
gap until the lag becomes hopeless? 

It is noted as a fact that the line of autarkic development and in¬ 
troduction in the USSR of information technologies has not justified 
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itself politically and economically. It is in our interest to achieve a large- 
scale technological breakthrough in cooperation with foreign research 
and educational centre.s. 

It is only natural that the question of the foreign-policy aspects of 
the information revolution is in the focus of attention at the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It was specially studied at a meeting of the 
Collegium of the Ministry, which has noted that the information revolu¬ 
tion strengthens the infrastructure of the interrelated and integral world 
and raises the level of controllability of the international community 
on a democratic and equitable basis, thereby facilitating the solution of 
world development problems. « 

Some practical steps made by the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to ease and cancel the discriminatory limitations imposed on the world 
trade in modern information technologies and lift the barriers in the 
way of promoting large-scale international cooperation in this sphere 
have been discussed. 

The information revolution is launching a challenge. 

' International Affairs, 1988, No. 12. 



NSINESS MD PEKESTROIKA 


FORTY THOUSAND COOPERATIVES IN THE USA 


Dwayne O. ANDREAS 


IN THE 1950’s sand 1960’s, when it was not fashionable for American 
business executives to deal in the Soviet Union, if I were asked why I 
bothered to pursue this often complex market, I would usually give two 
reasons. First, business is where you find it and it takes little imagination 
to realize the potential of the Soviet Union as a market. Second, in this 
shrinking world it is unnatural for the world’s two largest economies to 
ignore each other. 

I have been in the Soviet market now for over 40 years and I believe 
that both of those answers are still true. Only now I think the second 
answer has taken on a larger, more urgent meaning that goes well 
beyond the economic benefits of trade. 

For those of us who remember the Second World War, when together 
the United States and the Soviet Union emerged triumphant from the 
most devastating war in hi.story, it seems incredible that these former 
allies should now be confronting each other with an array of weapons 
that can not only destroy nations and continents but put an end to human 
life on this planet forever. But such is the sad reality of our political 
relationship and our technological development. 

The advances in technology have been awesome in the past 44 years 
of relative peace. We have landed men onto the moon, vastly improved 
the productivity of agriculture, added incredible marvels to present-day 
society. Our technology improvements multiply in quantum leaps periodi¬ 
cally. And, along the way, we developed a technology that offers us a 
means to annihilation with push-button quickness. In 32 minutes or less, 
the time it takes for a missile to travel between our two countries, we can 
destroy it all. 

In such a world it is no longer safe for the United States and the 
Soviet Union to ignore each other or, worse, to continue a confrontational 
relationship. We as a people in general, and our leaders In particular, 
have a moral imperative to forge peaceful instruments of political and 
economic cooperation. 

The vast majority of the people on this planet clearly understand this 
fundamental need but the problem is that large groups of people have 
widely different opinions about how to achieve this goal. They argue 
positions that range from bellicose confrontation on one end to peaceful 
cooperation on the other, with every conceivable variation in between. 

I would like to suggest that the solution to this dilemma need not be 
elusive, that it is right "but there in front of us. It is rooted firmly in the 
revolutionary changes underway in the Soviet Union, and the self-interest 
of nations. And I b^elieve trade and economic relations can be the engine 
that drives us toward a politically stable world. 


Dwayne O. Andreas Is Chairman of Archer Daniels Midland Company and US 
Co-Chairman of the US-USSR Trade and Economic Council. This article Is written foi 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
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TO UNDERSTAND how this can be, it is necessary to take a close 
look at the changes that have been put in place in the SAviet Union. One 
conclusion is evident. The current President and General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, is deter¬ 
mined to change the Soviet Union radically. He has attacked the problem 
of what he himself has described as a “stagnant economy” with a bold¬ 
ness and determination that is stunning. Gorbachev is moving cautiously 
in some areas but that is, I believe, because it is necessary to secure the 
support of the more doctrinaire and ideological people. Some of the 
reforms will radically change the Stalinist system, but the bulk of the 
program conforms to the teachings of Lenin, who recommended substan¬ 
tial use of market-oriented private enterprise to help make the socialist 
system work. 

Gorbachev is not alone. He has brought with him a new breed of 
Soviet leadership and together they have introduced an array of deep- 
rooted changes that, given proper development and sufficient time to 
flourish, will have a profound effect on Soviet relations with the West. 
In my several meetings with General Secretary Gorbachev I was amazed 
at how well he and his team understand the market-oriented activities ' 
they are trying to create. Differences between East and West will persist, 
but I am convinced the systems will come much closer together and, with 
the proper give and take on both sides, relations can improve drama¬ 
tically. 

The agents of change are perestroika (restructuring), the new eco¬ 
nomic policy in which the stated objective is to shift from "an 'overly 
centralized command system to a democratic system based mainly on 
economic methods”; and glasnost (openness), which has at its heart a 
change in the institutions of government. It’s not just words or dema¬ 
gogic oratory. It is a policy that is already happening and one that has 
already had a dramatic impact on US-Soviet relations. 

Look at the new Soviet law encouraging cooperative enterprises and 
compare it with the American view of private agriculture. This new legis¬ 
lation gives Soviet farmers the right to enter into small-scale service, 
processing, and product-handling businesses. It is just the reverse of 
collective enterprises, which arc owned by the state and subject to the 
central plan. Cooperatives are owned by farmers, who make their own 
plans and reinvest their own capital. Cooperatives can enter into joint 
ventures with foreign firms. They can reinvest their own capital, or they 
can keep it. The State takes its share through taxes, but it’s the farmers 
who own the cooperative, operate it, manage it, and split the profit. 
Cooperatives, like private firms in the West, are no longer guaranteed by 
the State. They have to show a return on investment to survive, which 
we in the West know from experience is the economic incentive that drives 
the machine forward. In a country where about 60 percent of the business 
sector is agriculture and agribusiness, allowing farmers to own and 
operate cooperatives is a major change in the Soviet economy. It is 
certain to impact greatly on the structure of Soviet society. 

The cooperative movement in the USSR has the strong endorsement 
of the government. In his speech to the Fourth All-Union Congress of 
Kolkhoz Members last March, Gorbachev said: “The development of the 
cooperative movement is a direct extension of the Party’s strategic line 
directed at expanding democracy and making our national ecohomy 
healthier. It comprises an integral part of the economic and social trans¬ 
formations being carried out throughout the country.” 

The General Secretary then went on to demonstrate how cooperati¬ 
ves, and market-oriented operations and pricing are in line with Lenin's 
tenets on socialist economics. At the same time, in sketching the history of 
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the Soviet cooperative movement, he took aim at the difficulties placed 
in its way and the suspicions directed against it. 

That reminds me of similar roadblocks and suspicions directed 
against the American cooperative movement. Early in my career, I mana¬ 
ged a cooperative and I well remember the days when it was stigmatized 
as socialistic. But today, cooperatives are a pillar of strength of the 
American economy. There are now over 40,000 cooperatives in the US 
representing 60 million workers and farmers, with annual sales of $ 300 
billion. This includes 5,000 farmer-owned cooperatives in the agricultural 
sector. Thirty have sales large enough to qualify them for the Fortune 
list of 500 largest US companies. Cooperatives, because they are cont¬ 
rolled from the bottom up and not from the top down are a major 
economic force in the United States. They also have a strong base in 
Europe, where a large part of the agribusiness industry is run by 
cooperatives. 

Interestingly, the lines between cooperatives and corporations are 
blurring. Farmers’ cooperatives have their own banks, their own rural 
electrical administration, their own grain and supply businesses. Ameri¬ 
can cooperatives have billions and billions of dollars in assets, large por¬ 
tions of which are invested in diverse corporations. In my own company, 
ADM, for example, many of our employees, as well as professional people 
such as teachers and employees of other companies, own ADM shares 
through their pension funds. Several major agricultural co-ops are also 
^ha^eholders. Further, cooperatives provide seventy percent of the raw 
material for processing at ADM. Conversly, more than half of our 
feedstulTs are sold to cooperatives. Over 2 million farmers participate in 
the business transactions of ADM and its subsidiaries and affiliates, 
cither as individuals or through the investments of their cooperatives. 

The new cooperative legislation in the Soviet Union goes well beyond 
the agricultural sector. It applies to all of services, such as automobile 
and truck repair services, and farm machine shops, product handling and 
iiauling, and many others. (Although last year saw a large increase in 
cooperative output and services, these still account for only one per cent 
of the country’s total production.— Ed.) 

The old labels no longer apply in the Soviet Union under the Gor¬ 
bachev reforms. Just recently, for example, the Minister of Finance 
announced that the Soviet government plans to sell shares in its state 
enterprises, and will eventually have a stock market. There is a company 
in Lvov, USSR, that issues stock to its most productive employees. There 
is even talk that local investment banks are now a possibility. In the 
foreign trade structure of the Soviet Union, the restructuring is sweeping. 
The Ministry of Foreign Trade was abolished and ministries, enterprises 
and amalgamations now deal directly with Western companies. Gone is 
the bureaucratic middleman and in his place is the enterpreneurial end- 
user, who must himself now take responsibility for the success or failure 
of his enterprise. 

It is a broadbrush change that clearly needs time to develop efficiently. 
Only about 20 ministries and 70 enterprises are now affected but they 
are major organizations. Soon this right will be extended to all ministries 
and enterprises. Further, within a year of passage of the new State Law 
allowing joint ventures with Western equity participation, over 50 were 
launched and many more are under negotiation. Included are joint ven¬ 
tures with such American companies as Combustion Engineering, 
Honeywell and Occidential Petroleum. An interesting new concept in joint 
ventures, developed by American business executives, is the consortium, 
wherein US and Soviet companies band together to gain financial and 
technological strength to compete for large projects. The first such con¬ 
sortium was formed in April of 1988. Called the American Trade Con- 
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sortium, it is comprised of Chevron, Ford, Johnson and Johnson, RJR 
Nabisco, Kodak and my own company, ADM. 

Further, the Soviet Union has indicated a desire to participate in the 
General Agreement on TarrilTs & Trade and in the World Bank and other 
world trade and financial structures. Even more, the Soviet banking 
system has been completely reorganized and there is talk about the intro¬ 
duction of credit cards and personal checking accounts. Even the conver¬ 
tibility of the rouble is being discussed—not if it should happen, but 
when it will. 

Will Gorbachev succeed? 1 am convinced he will. The problenitv beset¬ 
ting the Soviet economy are real but not insurmountable. His slated goal 
is to move the economy from zero growth at the end of the Brezhnev 
years to an average annual growth of four to five percent through the 
year 2000. It is a policy that includes the acquisition of world-class 
technology and management, the encouragement of capital investment, 
the promotion of-import substitutions and the increase of value-added 
and raw-material exports. 

There are problems. Food shortages have to be dealt with quickly. In 
agriculture, for example, the Soviets have adopted new fertilizer techno¬ 
logy that is used extensively in the EEC. Large amounts of fertilizer have 
been made available to the agricultural community that is sure to sub¬ 
stantially increase the yield per acre. The old problem of weather remains 
but it is not a problem everywhere, such as in the Ukraine. Furtljer, the 
more the Soviets go to private plots (which is being pervasively 
encouraged), the more they’ll produce. The weather in the far north is 
severe but fertilizer and new seeds are gradually improving yields every¬ 
where. Some of the seeds and the technology came from the EEC, others 
were developed by Soviet research programs. 

Gorbachev is moving in the right direction but many more changes 
are necessary to improve the efficiency of the Soviet economy. Perhaps 
as much as 20 percent of agricultural production goes to waste. A capi¬ 
tal investment of about one billion dollars is needed to provide from 50 
to 100 million tons of new modern grain and farm product storage faci¬ 
lities to preserve current production. The Soviets have a superb concrete 
industry with which they can build these facilities, although it probably 
is necessary to import some of the technology from the United States, 
which has the best. A network of plants is needed to process wheat and 
corn into hot and cold cereals, as well as gluten, meal, grits, starch, syrup 
and other foods. Soybeans and other oilseeds grown in the Soviet Union 
should be processed into protein for chickens, cooking oil, margarine and 
other foods for human consumption. Soybeans could also produce milk, 
as they do in China, Japan, and other parts of the world. This would 
save the enormous cost of building a dairy herd. Soy milk, which conta¬ 
ins.all the qualities of cow’s milk without the cholesterol and lactose, 
costs about one-tenth of cow’s milk. 

More trucks and farm-to-market roads are needed. A network of 
plants to produce snack foods and cookies of all kinds would respond to 
rising consumer expectations. Improved packaging techniques would 
enhance the preservation of foods and make them more appealing to 
consumers. The Soviets have sufficient beef (distribution is the problem) 
but they should increase their chicken production by a factor of five. 
What’s not available domestically should be acquired. And itilfi worth it. 
It takes two pounds of feed to produce one pound of chicken. Compare 
that with the nine pounds of feed to produce one pound of beef, and 
five pounds of feed to produce one pound of pork. Increased chicken pro¬ 
duction is a highly efficient, quick way to add protein to the diet. 
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AS SOMEONE who has spent his entire career in a market economy, 
and one who has been a not-too-casual observer of the problems of a 
command economy, I can only look with admiration and awe at the 
changes underway in the Soviet economy. What is so extraordinary about 
the Soviet shift away from a command system, and the problem that 
confronts General Secretary Gorbachev, is that the economy is being 
redirected while a policy of openness is sweeping the nation. Suddenly 
Soviets, who for generations have supressed all comment and criticism, 
are now—at the behest of the General Secretary of the Communist Par¬ 
ly—speaking out loudly on all of the problems affecting Soviet society. 

It makes for turbulent times but it is the stuff of which revolutions 
are made. Criticism that leads to consensus, that protests inequity, that 
protects the rights of all arc the underpinnings of the democratic stru¬ 
cture. But it doesn’t make for an easy transition because, while the criti¬ 
cism is directed toward the stagnant economy of the past, the demand is 
on the current economy. Years of suppressed demand rush forth in a 
call for an immediate solution to the problem of pervasive scarcity. Yet 
there is no pushbutton solution to a problem 40 years in the making. It 
takes time to redirect an economy. 

But for the future of East-West relations the meaning is clear. Gor¬ 
bachev has to turn his attention increasingly to the demands of the do¬ 
mestic economy. Soviet military and defense-related expenditures are 
estimated by various sources in the West at bet>veen 15 to 30 percent of 
GNP. Compare that with the seven percent spent in the United States 
and its impact on the economy and the deficit. Small wonder that the 
military budget is having a devastating effect on the Soviet economy. It 
IS clearly in the best interest of the Soviet Union to reduce this wasteful 
expenditure, as it is for the Uttited States. 

Signs of change in Soviet foreign relations policies, and US willingness 
lo accept these changes, are already evident. The Soviet Union announced 
its unilateral decision to withdraw from Afghanistan, and that withdra¬ 
wal is now completed Last December, at the Washington Summit. Ge¬ 
neral Secretary Gorbachev and President Reagan signed, and the US 
Senate subsequently ratified, the historic INF treaty, the first arms agree¬ 
ment ever signed between the two countries that eliminated a whole 
class of nuclear weapons. Problems remain but the signs of change that 
the West argues is fundamental to improved East-West relations are 
clearly is evidence. 

What is most astonishing is that the Soviet Union, by its own deci¬ 
sion, is shedding the mantle of secrecy that has separated East and West 
since the end of the Second World War. Gorbachev has spoken with 
astonishing candor for a Soviet leader, openly admitting lo a failed eco¬ 
nomy, that a bureaucratic stranglehold has plummeted the Soviet econo¬ 
my into a “precrisis stage,” that change must come from within. This 
is an admission that just four years ago was unthinkable from a Soviet 
leader. 

Still, there remains in the United States and the West a formidable 
body of opinion that believes what is going on in the Soviet Union is 
nothing more than a superficial rearrangement of an oppressive ideology 
still bent on world domtnation. Others argue that Gorbachev can only 
fail, that a conservative movement will reassert itself, leaving the eco¬ 
nomy and emerging personal freedoms in a more oppressed slate than 
before. I say that what we are witnessing today in the Soviet Union is 
more than the flimsy facade of a Potemkin village that will succumb 
to the shocks of revolution. What I, and many others, see is a clear and 
unmistakeable shift to a more market-oriented democratic system that— 
most importantly for the future of East-West relations—is based firmly 
on the self-interest of the Soviet Union. In the final analysis, economics 
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has finally won out over politics. The arms race has achieved such tech¬ 
nological sophistication that no one, neither the Soviets nor the Ameri¬ 
cans, can afford it anymore. 

It is argued that a strong Soviet economy is not in the best interests 
of the United States and the West. The unspoken assumption here is that 
this is something over which the West can exert control—how, I don’t 
know. How can anyone think that we have a choice in the matter? Moreo¬ 
ver, surely no one will deny that the limited growth of the Soviet econo¬ 
my during the Brezhnev years had no effect on Soviet ability to maintain 
military and nuclear parity with the United States. 

Surely no one will deny that competitive open markets are crucial to 
the maintenance of a healthy international free-market economy. To say 
that the USSR and, for that matter, China and the Third World should 
be deprived of equal partnership in the global economy is an absurdity. 
In this age of nuclear weaponry, it’s also dangerous. 

Instead of bartering trade for change, we should recognize the 
changes underway and ask another question: Is it in the best interests 
of both countries to wind down the Cold War? If we can agree that it 
is, we can go down the same road together one step at a time—testing 
intentions and verifying agreements along the way. It’s that Russian 
proverb that President Reagan was so fond of quoting: “Doveryai, no pro- 
veryai,” which translates as “Trust, but verify.’’ 

Linking the Soviet Union to the world economy wilP be a lengthy 
process but it can only be a big plus for the United States and thq West. 
It is not yet the current fashion in wisdom to focus on the problem of 
the debt-ridden Third World but, I assure you, it soon w'ill be, and to 
this I want to add that it is surely in our collective best interests to have 
the USSR share this burden with the industrialized West. The mounting 
trade deficit makes it equally clear that it is in the best interests of the 
United States to have access to the world’s second largest market. But, 
whatever your perspective, make no mistake: The Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev is going to achieve new strength in the immediate years 
ahead. Whether you believe this should happen or not happen is not the 
issue. It is going to happen. 

This has an enormous role to play in the economic transformation of 
the Soviet Union. It is an expeditious means to respond to rising con¬ 
sumer expectations. But, more importantly, it is the mechanism that is 
pulling the Soviet economy into the mainstream of the global economy. 
Added to this is the essential fact that a free-market economy becomes 
its own driving force as new technologies, incentives and management 
techniques are introduced that impact dramatically on the Soviet economy 
and the demands of Soviet consumers. Once the energies of a free- 
market economy begin to flow it becomes impossible to reverse without 
changing the whole fabric of society. The net result is that what is hap¬ 
pening in the Soviet Union is in the collective best interests of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

The West Europeans and the Japanese are moving quickly to broaden 
their links with the Soviet market. But, in the United States, US-Soviet 
trade relations have been skewed to foreign policy strategems to such a 
degree that continuity of development is severely handicapped. US policy 
seems always to be based on what can be exacted from the Soviet Union 
as a price for increased trade. Only this has been self-defeating. It has 
had no noticeable effect on Soviet emigration policies, nor hgs it in any 
serious way affected West European and Japanese trade with the Soviet 
Union. It has succeeded only in excluding US companies from this 
market as the Soviets turned to companies in Western Europe and Japan 
for their needs. 
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THE UNITED STATES must recognize the limitations of trade as an 
instrument of foreign policy and begin to think of trade as a means of 
coupling the Soviet economy with the global economy. The United States 
must adopt a more realistic trade policy toward the Soviet Union. The 
export licensing procedure, for example, is a cumbersome outdated system 
that is an obstacle courses for US companies. There are credit restricti¬ 
ons and trade sanctions that serve little purpose but to divert business 
to foreign companies, which are largely free of such impediments and 
which have available to them credit programs to enhance their position 
in the Soviet market. A more subtle obstacle, but one that should not be 
ignored, is the problem of attitude. Many American corporate managers 
arc preoccupied with public relations problems, real or imaginary, about 
dealing in the Soviet market. They are often so afraid of stockholder and 
consumer criticism that they are frequently too timid to move, alhough I 
have yet to hear of one respected national poll that argues against deve¬ 
lopment of non-strategic trade with the Soviet Union. 

Yet, despite a combined population of over half a billion people and 
a combined gross national product in excess of $6 trillion, total trade 
between the United States and the Soviet Union is under $2.5 billion. 
This is only a fraction of what it should be. It should be multiplied many 
times, over. But this can not happen until the barriers are removed. Spe¬ 
cifically the lime and conditions are ripening to permit the Jackson-Va- 
nik legislation to be waived and eventually repealed. This legislation was 
supposed to limit US imports of Soviet goods, but its real effect has 
been to limit US exports to the Soviet Union. It is a major hurdle 
to business, because the Soviet business community, like all other, will 
buy where it .sells. Other barriers of misunderstanding and mistrust 
have flourished for too long bn both sides. Such barriers are out of place 
at a time of such great world change. 

US business needs to act more aggressively. It needs to become more 
eclectic, more visionary in developing approaches to the changing Soviet 
market. The time truly has come to think big, to be more aggressive and 
ambitious, to grasp business opportunities, however large the scope. 
Instead of reducing large projects to more manageable pieces, we should 
be thinking about combining the capabilities of groups of American com¬ 
panies to present a total marketing effort. 

The future may well belong to those with the flexibility to enter into 
.such strategic alliances. One cluster of companies might provide indu¬ 
strial technology and management expertise, while other clusters could 
generate hard currency by marketing Soviet goods and technology in 
third country markets. Many focus on partnerships between American and 
Soviet enterprises, but forget the need to create partnerships among 
American companies as well. That approach can help us cope with foreign 
competitors who are heavily subsidized by their governments. If US com¬ 
panies do not combine their strengths and cooperate to get their fair 
share of the market, European and Asian companies need to develop new 
methods and new thinking to meet the challenge of the Soviet market, 
because if we don’t, other will. 

The underbrush of tired stereotypes is being swept away, both in the 
Soviet Union and in the US. Change is in the air. We need to respond 
creatively. The stakes are too big: economic growth, closer relations, 
peaceful partnerships. These are times of change and opportunity. We 
have to be creative and flexible to meet them. As President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt once said: “The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today.” 
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FROM SELF-IMPOSED ISOLATION 
TO AN OPEN ECONOMY 
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THE ECONOMIC reforms under way in the country are affecting 
external economic ties as well The latter are being overhauled on the 
same principles as the entire Soviet economic mechanism A course has 
been plotted to enable foreign trade to cease being primarily an instru¬ 
ment tor solving the country’s short-term problems and to become a long¬ 
term factor of its economic growth. Soviet enterprises, amalgamations 
and organisations should become the centre-pieces in this sphere In other 
words, the point at issue is to combine the functions of production, con¬ 
sumption and trade. For the purpose, changes are being, made in the 
economic mechanism within the country and measures are being elabo¬ 
rated to ensure the USSR’s economic interests abroad. 

In October 1988 the CPSU Central Committee and the USSR Council 
of Ministers endorsed the long-term strategy of the external economic 
ties of the USSR. It is planned to increase them by the year 2000 by 
approximately 140 per cent as against the 1985 figure, i. e., to develop 
them more rapidly in comparison with the national income. The Soviet 
economy is to become more “open”. It is estimated if these plan targets 
are reached by 2000 the country’s external economic ties will be able to 
ensure up to one-tenth of the growth of its national income over and 
above the volumes of its national production. This will make it possible 
to release 15 million workers and save 140 billion rubles in capital in¬ 
vestments 

It is planned to reach these goals through broad economic decentrali¬ 
sation As of April I of this year all interested enterprises, amalgama¬ 
tions, organisations and production cooperatives and their unions can be 
participants in external economic transactions. In 1990 wholesale trade 
rather than centralised state distribution of goods will comprise at least 
half our domestic economic turnover. This will help to expand conside¬ 
rably export assets and the commercial manoeuvring of exporters and, 
within the country, to ensure supplies to joint ventures. 

During the price reforms the proportions of our domestic wholesale 
prices will be brought closer to world prices in order to truthfully assess 
the effectiveness of our external economic ties and ensure enterprises 
uniform khozrasehet (self-accounting) in foreign and domestic operations 
as envisaged under the Law on the State Enterprise (Amalgamation). 
The price reforms at the wholesale level will evidently be concluded in 
1990. When this is done we will be able to count on a new, economically 
substantiated rate of the Soviet ruble on the basis of the new prices. 
According to preliminary estimates this rate will be higher than the pre¬ 
sent one (60 kopecks to the dollar). Perhaps some part of jaur export 
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will prove unprofitable then. This means, however, that we will narrow 
our export nomenclature from the standpoint of economic expedience 
and make it more specialised and effective on the whole. 

Much is being said about the convertibility of the Soviet ruble. This 
convertibility would solve many problems, of course. This cannot, howe¬ 
ver, be only an authoritarian act. It is an extremely crucial economic 
decision which requires careful preparation. There are specific stages on 
the way to convertibility and we cannot bypass them. For the purpose 
we need, first of all, to stabilise the country’s domestic financial system. 
For the time being it is overloaded with money that is not backed up by 
production growth, and in these conditions convertibility can lead only 
to inflation, and uncontrollable inflation at that. Secondly, we need to 
determine, on the basis of the price reforms, the actual purchasing power 
of the ruble in relation to other currencies. The next step is to ensure 
“domestic convertibility”, i. e., the freedom of holders of rubles within 
the country to select goods and partners. This will be attained through 
broad development of wholesaling in the USSR. Lastly, we need a power¬ 
ful and competitive export sector to maintain the Soviet ruble’s rate 
abroad. We want half of our export to consist of manufactures, including 
science-intensive ones, by the year 2000. Only in this way can we attain 
convertibility without destabilising the country’s finances and without 
turning our currency into an object of international speculation. 

The enterprises which have already penetrated the external markets 
have encountered competition there which they were not accustomed to 
at home. The commercial risks of their operations have grown. To help 
them—and this is done by any country— the USSR is elaborating and 
introducting systems of state ensuring of external economic operations 
against commercial risks. 

We need to be able to protect ourselves in the conditions of interna¬ 
tional competition. A new customs tariff is to be introduced in the country 
beginning in 1991 for the purpose. It will play the role of a connecting 
link between world and domestic prices and impart openness and defini¬ 
teness to import pricing. The tariff will also be used as a basis for in¬ 
ternational talks, including with GATT and the European Communities. 

Since April 1 of this year, when all our interested enterprises vdll be 
able to enter the foreign market, the question of methods of ensuring the 
country’s national interests in external economic activity will become con¬ 
siderably important. For the purpose we will introduce a system of sele¬ 
ctive licencing of export transactions. 

Talks with the European Communities are entering the practical stage. 
We believe that we will be able to conclude with them a sweeping agree¬ 
ment on trade and cooperation which will cover the entire spectrum of 
Soviet industrial interests in the EEC zone. There has been much talk 
about Soviet attitude to the International Monetary Fund. Some hotheads 
are proposing all but immediately knocking on its doors. Such haste is 
unnecessary for, first of all, we would hardly be accepted there at all. 
And even if we were accepted, no one has yet given us sufficiently sub¬ 
stantiated calculations as to what we can realistically receive in exchange 
for our contribution to the IMF. A situation can result where we will 
share responsibility for IMF policies without being able to influence them. 

Such are the guidelines for the external economic reforms. What are 
their first results? In 1988 we managed to stabilise the decline in external 
trade turnover, albeit chiefly through import. 

Export of machines and equipment has increased somewhat, and new 
forms of economic cooperation, are establishing themselves. Some 200 
joint ventures with a total chartered capital of some one billion dollars 
have been set up. But our export is chiefly raw materials; we are sustain¬ 
ing losses with world price fluctuations. 
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Now a few words about our cooperation with the dipiomatic service 
of the USSR. In his report at the Conference of Consular Officers of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs Eduard Shevardnadze described in 
detail the role which this service can play in the development of external 
economic ties. Let us regard the report as our common action program¬ 
me. There are some specific matters as well. 

Evidently, from April I the volume of business trips from the USSR 
will rise drastically. This is inevitable, for our enterprises which are pe¬ 
netrating the external market will be searching for business contacts. So 
it would be very useful if the embassies and consulates gave them infor¬ 
mation on the local market in the host country. * 

The second area with which we will definitely be dealing is broaden¬ 
ing the economic rights of foreigners in the USSR. This will affect visa 
procedures, travel, accommodation, communications, and so on. Here we 
will meet our counterparts half-way, on a reciprocal basis, of course. 
Thus, in connection with the USSR’s talks with the EEC we will be gra¬ 
teful if we are informed of the problems which Soviet business organisa¬ 
tions and their representatives encounter in EEC states, for the matter 
of a work regime for businessmen is one of the priorities at these talks. 

The range of such “clients” of the consular service as managers and 
experts of Soviet (mixed) enterprises abroad is to broaden as well. Today 
there are 120 such ventures but there will be many more. Their forma¬ 
tion is required to enable Soviet machine exports to penetrate foreign 
markets and to guarantee the USSR’s supply with the requisite imported 
goods. In the long term the Soviet Union will become not only a frader- 
country but an investor-country as well. 

The embassies are coming up with very Interesting ideas, some of 
them even more interesting than those we have received from the trade 
missions. But we would strongly request that these proposals be sorted 
out locally and opinions voiced on them. Another reason that is impor¬ 
tant is that in our contacts with foreign firms we are switching over to 
a system of bargaining where a contractor for construction or a partner 
for a joint venture is selected on a competitive basis, out of several 
contenders, by dint of their proposals and business reputations, so we 
need the appropriate information for the purpose. 

We are also moving from word to action in setting up “free economic 
zones”. Obviously, many questions pertaining to the consular service 
will arise here, too, and we will discuss them in the immediate future. 

Lastly, it is entirely clear that the external consular apparatus can¬ 
not function without information from the central office. The press alone 
is not enough, especially in the context of pluralism of views and its 
still low level of competence in foreign policy issues. We are prepared 
to place at the Foreign Ministry’s disposal all our normative materials 
to be circulated to the Soviet foreign missions. 



LOOKING BACK 
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THE ARTICLE “Confidence and the Balance of Interests’* by Andrei 
Kozyrev, published in the November 1988 issue of International Affairs. 
was not marked out for discussion, but it looks undoubtedly debatable 
lo me. 

Its subject, reflected in the title, is quite broad, but the author has by 
far exceeded its limits and deals practically with the main, or at least 
the most important, areas of Soviet foreign policy; nor does he confine 
himself to a defiinite period of time. Such a broad approach, in my view, 
makes it incumbent upon the author to express most thoroughly consi¬ 
dered judgements. Regretfully, a good deal in Kozyrev’s article causes 
great doubts and, to put it frankly, strong disagreement. 

I shall dwell mainly on the ideas in the article concerning security 
and the arms race. 

“Over many years, especially those which we have notionally called 
the ‘era of stagnation’,’’ Kozyrev puts as the starting point of his article, 
“Eastern and Western diplomats were engaged in a never-ending and 
fruitless dispute over what should come first—confidence, as they insisted, 
or arms reductions, as we asserted. Although quite fierce, the debate pro¬ 
duced but one result—inaction (here and further on the italics are 
mine— G.K.). In the meantime, the flow of ever more sophicticated arms 
was growing as was the number of international problems.*’ 

1 should note here that during several decades of my work with So¬ 
viet diplomats I have never met those who would say: “first arms redu¬ 
ctions and then confidence”. I don’t think that the author of the r.rticle 
met many such colleagues or that he himself in former times reasoned 
so primitively. But what is really bewildering is his assertion about our 
inaction in the efforts to end the arms race. 

Was it not due to the efforts, above all, of the Soviet Union, its allies 
and other peace-loving states that a series of international treaties was 
signed, such as on the non-militarisation of the Antarctic (Antarctic 
Treaty of 1959), treaties on banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmo¬ 
sphere, in outer space and under water (1963), on the prohibition of the 
stationing of weapons of any kind in outer space (1967), on the non-pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons (1968), on the prohibition of the emplace¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction on the 
sea-bed and the ocean floor and in the subsoil thereof (1971), conventions 
on the prohibition of the development, production and stockpiling of 
bacteriological and toxin weapons and on their destruction (1972), and 
on the prohibition of military or any other hostile use of environmental 
modification techniques (1977)? These accords, as was justly stated by 
the Soviet Foreign Minister in Geneva in 1987 at the Conference on Disar¬ 
mament, substantially enhanced the level of our common security. • 


Georgi Kornienko has been in the diplomatic service for many years. In 1977—1986, 
he was First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
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So, is the substantial increase of international security, in the opinion 
of Andrei Kozyrev, such a trifle that it can be regarded a result of 
inaction? 

Further, if one is to believe his assertion, all the bilateral Soviet-Ame- 
rican agreements in the area of security—from the agreement on measu¬ 
res to reduce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear War (1977) to the SALT 2 
Treaty (1979) which has been mainly observed by both sides, even though 
it has not been ratified—are a product of inaction. Furthermore, it is sug¬ 
gested that the ABM Treaty, on which we all pin our hopes today—and 
not without reason—seeing it as an earnest of strategic stability, is also 
to be regarded as a result of inaction. Is it not going too far? , 

Meanwhile the difficult process of elaborating the ABM Treaty has 
taught us a great deal, in critical and even more in constructive, positive 
terms. It was not easy for both sides, of course, to realise, in fact, the 
need to give up the anti-missile defence of their countries. Defence of 
one’s homeland has been most sacred in all times and for all nations. 
And all of a sudden the negotiators had to turn their minds inside out— 
that was really one of the first powerful outbursts of new thinking. Not 
everyone in our leadership was able to do that. I remember, for instance, 
that a top-ranking official regarded one of the first ardent advocates of 
the ABM Treaty among the Soviet diplomats as almost a “US agent”. 
Something of the kind occurred in the United States as well. So, a fierce 
••ilruggle. internal and bilateral, was going on around this and other 
treaties. Bui all this amounts to action, not inaction. 

True, despite the agreements, multilateral and bilateral, that have 
been signed so far, the arms race continued and, to our great regret, is 
going on in quantitative and qualitative terms. But one does not need a 
great imagination to visualise the proportions'the arms race would have 
reached and how dangerous the world situation would have been (and, 
perhaps, something fatal would have happened), if it were not for all 
these agreements, that is, if \vc and other sensible people were really 
inactive. 

It is with no less bewilderment that we read Kozyrev’s assertion that, 
“following the ‘anti-amperialist struggle’ logic we have, contrary to our 
national interests, let ourselves get involved in the arms race...” It is 
only on the surface that, this assertion may seem to resemble an idea 
expressed in the report to the 19th All-Union Conference of the CPSU. 

What was said on that score in the report is that, when it was 
necessary we came out to achieve a strategic parity with the United 
States (and achieved it) and not always used the political opportunities 
opening up before us to ensure the security of our state and, as a result 
of that, let ourselves get involved in the arms race. So, reference here is 
to mistakes, but the mistakes, grave as they were, were made in the 
process of ensuring the security of the Soviet slate and meeting the 
interests of the country, that is, our national interests above all, and 
not because we were blinded by the “ ‘anti-imperialist struggle’ logic”, as 
the author presents it. Herein lies the main difference. 

I am the last person to say that Kozyrev (as anyone else for that mat¬ 
ter) has no right to express his own opinions. But to convince others 
that these opinions were correct, he should, at least, have tried to provide 
convincing arguments to back them up. This is precisely what his article 
lacks. 

Can one regard as an axiom Kozyrev’s assertion that, for instance, the 
West today “can in this respect abstract itself from the existence of coun¬ 
tries with a different social system”? Or his statement that the develop¬ 
ing countries “are suffering not so much from capitalism as from its 
shortage”. 
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But let’s go back to the arms race problem, the way it is described in 
the article. Proceeding from the idea, which is correct in principle, that 
sometimes our “counteraction" outpaced their “action” (though it is 
wrong to lay all the blame on “the bureaucrats who were ready to place 
departmental interests, above those of society”—it was pointed out at the 
19th Party Conference who exactly is to blame for that), the author 
goes on to say: "Particularly noteworthy in this regard is the history of 
medium-range missiles in Europe and Asia without which, as has been 
demonstrated by the treaty eliminating all those missiles, we could have 
well managed, enhancing rather than undermining the security of the 
LISSR and its allies as well as international security as a whole”. 

1 have no doubt, and never had, that in the case with medium-range 
missiles, if this matter is approached objectively, there is a good deal to 
be learned precisely in the context of what was said at the I9th Party 
Conference—that we did not always use available political opportunities 
to ensure the security of our state. In my view, I repeat, there really is 
reason to make a profound analysis of many aspects of this problem (the 
time, scope, and procedure of deploying SS-20 missiles, etc.), and this 
should be done not only for a correct assessment of the past but also for 
learning useful lessons for the future. This can be done quite easily 
with the help of those who dealt with this problem. 

But Kozyrev again makes rash conclusions. On the one hand, he says 
that the problem of medium-range missiles must be thoroughly analysed 
and, on the other, he makes a categoric judgement without proof: it turns 
out that we could have managed without these missiles at all, as the 
INF Treaty has, allegedly, showm. 

How simple! Following (his “logic”, when we ultimately reach an 
agreement on the complete elimination of nuclear weapons (and I believe 
we shall do this), someone may say: it turns out that the Soviet Union 
did not have to create its own nuclear arms, for they have to be scrapped 
all the same. 

Unfortunately, such are, in my view, Kozyrev’s judgements on other 
problems in his article. In fact there is no aspect of Soviet foreign policy 
that he has not commented on most grimly. In his article there is, in 
fact, a single phrase which is relatively positive: “Rapallo and the period 
of recognition in the 1920s could be viewed, after a fashion, as a promis¬ 
ing but short-lived period w'hen Lenin’s policy was being implemented.” 
And no more good words about Soviet foreign policy. 

This tone of the article is still more striking if w'e recall the asses¬ 
sment of Soviet foreign policy made in the report at the 19th All-Union 
Conference of the CPSU in which, after a serious criticism of the negative 
developments of the past, it was clearly stated in the conclusion: “Soviet 
foreign policy, notwithstanding certain errors and miscalculations in the 
past, has on the whole a great deal to its credit as regards the country, 
socialism, and the whole of humanity.” ^ 


' Pravda, Aug., 7, 1987. 

‘ 19th All-Union Conference of the CPSU. Documents and Materials, Novosti Press 
Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1988, p. 37. 
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CONCESSIONS OF THE 1920s 


Alexander KULIKOV 


THE FIRST ATTEMPTS to use foreign capital in the economy of the 
young Soviet Republic were made as early as November 1917. The news¬ 
papers gave a broad coverage of the talks on that question conducted 
with the US consul in Russia. The talks opened the first stage in the po¬ 
licy pursued by the socialist state with regard to foreign investment from 
1917 to 1920. In the spring of 1918 the Soviet government formulated the 
first main principles of concession. During the talks with Kaiser Germa¬ 
ny, when the Brest Peace was being concluded, these principles were dis¬ 
cussed along with the law on foreign trade monopoly and the debt of 
the tsarist government. The use of foreign capital in the economy of So¬ 
viet Russia was the subject of a special report at the Firsj Congress of 
the National Economy Councils held in the spring of 1918. The theses 
“On the Terms of Attracting Foreign Capital in Commodity Form to 
Russia” were circulated at the Congress. The commodity form was propo¬ 
sed because Europe and America were hit by a serious financial crisis 
after the war. The capitalists had no free money, but they had goods 
stockpiled in vast amounts during the world war. Ravaged Europe could 
not serve as a sufficient market for those goods. It was only logical, the¬ 
refore, to interest the capitalists by the Soviet market. 

The chief meaning of the theses was that the policy of attracting foreign 
capital in a commodity form was expected to provide a guarantee from 
establishing spheres of influence by foreign countries on the territory of 
Russia. All the laws that were in force in our country were to be applied 
to foreign capital. The capitalists were promised guaranteed payment of 
interest. The Soviet state would receive a definite portion of profit and 
the right to buy out concessions before their term would expire. 

However, these provisions yielded no practical results. The capitalist 
world staked on destroying Soviet power by armed force. Our proposals 
evoked no interest either in Europe or America: the capitalists hoped 
to regain all their nationalised property in anticipation of a near collapse 
of the Soviet Republic. 

Two more attempts of cooperating with foreign capitalists were made 
before the Civil War. In March 1918 there appeared a project for estab¬ 
lishing in the Urals a trust with a capital of 500 million rubles. Of that 
sum, 200 million rubles were to be invested by the Soviet government, 
another 200 million by Russian private industrialists, and 100 million by 
American capitalists who, in addition, were to invest 500 million rubles 
as a bonded loan. Some time later, a project was drawn up to establish a 
trust including the steel plants in the South and in the Central Region. It 
was suggested that American, French, British, and German capital would 
be used by the trust. These projects were never effected primarily for po¬ 
litical reasons. ^ 

The Civil War and foreign intervention ruled out for some time any 
possibility of using foreign capital in our country. But even then the 

Aiexand«r Kulikov, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), Is a lecturer at Moscow University. 
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idea of foreign concessions was not rejected by the Soviet government, 
though now they were viewed not so much from an economic than from a 
political point of view. At the time when the treat to Soviet power was 
the greatest, the Council of People’s Commissars was prepared ta agree 
to make considerable concessions to foreign governments, so that they 
would leave the young Soviet state in peace. On February 4, 1919, Radio 
Moscow announced on behalf of the Council that Soviet Russia agreed to 
offer concessions to the choice of the capitalists themselves. But it did not 
have to do that. Soviet power held out in the crucible of the Civil War 
and the capitalists saw that socialism could not be destroyed by the force 
of arms. But the country’s economy was in an appalling state. 

It was natural, therefore, that after the Civil War the idea of using 
foreign capital and foreign technologies for building a socialist economy 
in Russia was developed further. On November 23, 1920, the Council of 
People’s Commissars issued a Decree “On General Economic and Legal 
Terms of Concessions’’ signed by Lenin. That act marked the end of the 
first stage in the concession policy of the Soviet state. That stage failed 
to give socialism real opportunities for using foreign capital in its in¬ 
terests 

The Decree of November 23, 1920, signalled the start of the next 
stage in the policy of using foreign capital in the socialist economy. 
That legal act could not, of course, by itself attract capitalists to Russia, 
but it showed to the world the terms on which foreign capital could 
function in Soviet Russia and what private business could gain in eco¬ 
nomic terms. It said; “Over a year ago the Council of People’s Commi¬ 
ssars set the practical task of attracting the technical forces and material 
means of industrialised states for both restoring in Russia one of the 
main raw material bases for the entire world economy and in general for 
building up Russia’s productive forces undermined by the world war.” • 

The Decree differed from the 1918 theses primarily in that it openly 
raised the question of removing from our laws the provisions alarming 
businessmen in capitalist countries. It said that their factories and other 
enterprises could be neither nationalised nor confiscated. The Soviet go¬ 
vernment guaranteed the inviolability of concessional agreements and 
stable profit from investments in the Soviet economy. The 1920 Decree 
was significant in that it laid the legal foundation for the functioning of 
foreign capital in the socialist economy. Through that Decree Soviet 
power stated to the world that it wished to attract foreign capital not 
only for the restoration of its national economy, but also for helping to 
establish effective economic ties in the world. Herein is the second and 
no smaller significance of the Decree. 

Lenin pointed out that by such a policy we would not only evoke the 
sympathy of the world proletariat but also the sympathy of the more reaso¬ 
nable of capitalists. 

The Decree contained an interesting practical section, in which the 
industries and territories offered by Soviet power for the functioning of 
foreign capital were named. This referred above all to the outlying ter¬ 
ritories of the European part of Russia with a total area of 17 million 
desyatins. It was supposed that the so-called forest concessions would be 
there. Besides, Soviet Russia offered mining concessions in Siberia; the 
Kuznetsk and Ekibastus coalfields, the deposits of zinc, lead and copper 
in Zyryanovsk and Zmeinogorsk, and the iron deposits in Irbinsk and 
Abakan. Besides, there were offers in farming. Foreign capital was 
offered to use three million desyatins of land in the southeastern part of 
European Russia, which were virgin lands at that time. 

However, neither the Decree nor the list of concessions attached to it 
led to the signing of agreements. The world business circles still looked 
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with apprehension at Soviet Russia whose economic life they could not 
understand enough. It was only after the country went over to a new 
economic policy (NEP) that the question of attracting foreign capital 
entered a practical sphere. 


THE TENTH CONGRESS of the Russ-ian Communist Party passed a 
resolution (simultaneously with the resolution on the tax in kind) which 
pointed out that the possibility of contractual “relations between the So¬ 
viet Republic and capitalist countries should be used above all for iacreas- 
ing the productive forces of the Republic”. * That task, the Congress said, 
could partly be accomplished by using the means of capitalists in the 
form of loans and concessions, which would help build up the foundation 
of the socialist economy. 

If at the preceding stages foreign capital was planned to be used in 
the absence of commodity-money relations in the economy and practi¬ 
cally in the absence of trade and a stable monetary system, after the in¬ 
troduction of NEP the restored commodity exchange in the economy, and 
the presence of the crediting and financial system resembling the capita¬ 
list one opened up new opportunities for foreign capital. Foreign busines¬ 
smen now could buy raw materials on the market, .sell their goods, 
hire labour, that is, function in their usual economic conditions. 

NEP brought with it the fir.st contracts on foreign capital investments 
in the Soviet economy. At the end of 1921 such agreements were cdnclud- 
ed with the Great Northern Telegraph Association and the United Ame¬ 
rican Company (the production ot osbestos in the Urals). Simultaneously 
mixed companies Deruluft and Dcrutra were set up with the participation 
of both foreign and Soviet capital. The terms of these contracts served as 
a point of departure when all the subsequent contracts were drawn up. 

The signing of the first contracts required the setting up of an office 
dealing with matters concerning the operation of foreign capital. So, the 
Chief Committee on Concessions was set up at the State Planning Com¬ 
mittee of the Russian Federation. It was to unite and guide the work of 
different people’s commissariats (ministries) to enlist the cooperation of 
foreign businessmen. At the same time, the Special Commission on Mixed 
Companies was established at the Council for Labour and Defence. The 
practice of a few months showed they should merge, and the Chief Com¬ 
mittee on Concessions and Joint-Stock Companies under the Council for 
Labour and Defence was set up in April 1922. It was headed by 
G. L. Pyatakov, who was also Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Council 
of the National Economy of the Russian Federation. 

At that time the world economy was hit by a severe crisis as a con¬ 
sequence of the world war. Under those circum.stances the Ru.ssian mark¬ 
et and Russian raw materials attracted the attention of businessmen in 
Europe and America. That was reflected at the Genoa and Hague inter¬ 
national conferences where the Soviet delegates set forth the main prin¬ 
ciples for attracting foreign capital to the Soviet economy. Besides, the 
West was given a list of projects for capital investment. Among such 
projects proposed at the Hague Conference were oilfields, mining and 
forestry concessions, sugar, cement, chemical and power engineering 
industries, and agriculture. While the 1920 Decree dealt only with raw 
material concessions, this time a step was made to use foreign capital 
in the manufacturing industry, 

The stance of Soviet Russia at the Genoa and Hague conferences 
made Western business quarters interested in the economy of the young 
socialist state. The year 1922 saw a host of foreign tenders to invest in 
our economy. The Soviet government received 338 such offers—124 from 
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Germany, 45 from the United States, '40 from Britain, 29 from France, 
etc. About 20 of these came from big firms, the rest were not of practical 
value and were made by persons who did not possess considerable capi-, 
tal. When the tenders were considered, 15 concessional contracts were 
signed. ® The more significant among them were mixed associations Rus- 
stransit, Indo, Dvinoles, and the farming concession Druzag. Of special 
interest is the Soviet government’s cooperation with German capitalist 
Otto Wolf who agreed to establish the joint venture Riissgertorg. That 
contract caused quite a stir in the German business quarters which began 
to rival for cooperation with Soviet Russia. 

It is noteworthy that in 1922-1924 the Soviet government exercised 
very rigid control not only over the quantity but also the quality of con¬ 
tracts on using foreign capital. Of the total number of offers that had 
come from Western businessmen, a mere 4.4 per cent w'as materialised in 
contracts. Lenin stressed that the use of foreign capital has a dual role— 
political and economic. If we, he said, are not yet strong enough to win 
international capital, then, by using the contradictions and differences 
among capitalists, we can expect to win. * The contradictions between 
Japan and the USA were used most effectively in the signing of con¬ 
cessional contracts on the development of the Soviet Far East and the 
Sakhalin island. 

In 1922-1924, forest concessions became widespread in our country. 
Foreign capitalists took the greatest part m the mixed joint-stock compa¬ 
nies Russangloles, Russnor\egoles and Russgolandoles. Located in the 
north of the European part of Soviet Russia, they were restoring the tra¬ 
ditional export value of those territories which before the revolution sup¬ 
plied timber to practically all Europe. Thus, the company Russangloles 
in the Komi Autonomous Republic operated on an area of about 1 2 mil¬ 
lion hectaies and exported 208,000 logs of commercul timber annually. 
As much as 420,000 rubles was spent by the British on retooling the 
prfiduction capacities. The joint-stock capital of the company, in which 
Ihc Soviet side was represented by the Severles organisation, was 150,000 
pounds sterling That capital was formed also after the sale of the mate- 
iials nationalised before, which had been turned over by the government 
to the Soviet and foreign founders on parity principles Similar contracts 
were signed with Norwegian and Dutch businessmen The chief value of 
the concessions was that they ensured the economic development of the 
region and Jobs for workers in northern Russia who at that time were hit 
bard by unemployment. , 

The third stage in the policy of attracting foreign capital began in 
1924. During that period foreign activity on the Russian market somewhaf 
declined. In 1924, of the 311 Western offers only 25 were materialised in 
contracts The flow of capital from Germany was practically stopped for 
political reasons The conflict between the Soviet Onion and Germany in 
1924 gave politicians in Europe and America hope that pow’cr methods of 
pressurising the USSR could be resumed. But the 1924 situation was 
also due to the state of the market. After the Versailles accords wore 
signed, Europe and its businessmen received an opportunity to use 
their capital for restoring their owm economies, while the I'SA was in 
principle not inclined to go with its capital to a country whose social and 
political system was alfen to if. In Soviet economic literature the year 
1924 is usually termed a “concessional crisis”, for that was a time 
when the entire policy of attracting foreign capital was put on the verge 
of winding down and liquidation. ^ 

A marked change occurred in 1925. Beginning with that year the flow 
of capital into our economy increased. That was mainly due to the stabi¬ 
lisation of Soviet currency. The businessmen in the West were greatly 
impressed by the economic growth in the USSR. That year the number of 
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concession tenders amounted to 253, and 31 contracts were concluded as 
a result. The partners now were big foreign firms whose average aggre¬ 
gate capital exceeded 3 million pounds sterling. Among them were firms 
like Goldfields (a gold mining contract), Harriman (manganese produc¬ 
tion), and Tetukhe (zinc and lead). 

The gold mining concession Lena-Goldfields was the largest of all 
the enterprises operating with the participation of foreign capital in the 
1920s. The territory of the concession consisted of three groups of mining 
sectors: Lensko-Vitinisky (gold mining), Zyryanovsky and Zmeinogorsky 
(copper, zinc, and lead) and Isetsko-Revdinsky in the Urals (copper and 
iron ore). To provide their enterprises with fuel, the foreign concessionair¬ 
es were offered sections of the mining area in the Kuznetsk coSlfields 
and were granted right to use forests and water energy on the territory 
of their concession. 

Under the contract the British concessionaire had to invest 10 million 
rubles to be spent on the delivery of ore mining equipment to the Soviet 
Union. The spending on that enterprise was to total 25 million rubles. 
It was important that the equipment brought from Britain was the world's 
best at that time as regards its productivity and technology, which largely 
determined the success of that joint venture. In 1926-1929, it accounted 
for 30 per cent of all gold production in the USSR, which amounted to 
about 22,000 pounds a year. The share of the Soviet state was 1.5 million 
rubles annually, and over 12,000 people were employed at the enterprises 
of the concession. Assessing its work, the newspaper Pravda wrote in 
1925 that the economic significance of this concession was determined by 
the considerable investments in the fixed assets of the Soviet industry; 
the increased output of precious metals in the country and the resulting 
improvement of our trade balance and a favourable effect on our currency 
policy; wage increases for the workers; and the favourable influence this 
enterprise would have on the general commodity turnover. 

In those years the manganese concession of A. Harriman, the largest 
enterprise operating on Soviet territory with the participation of US capi¬ 
tal, was most active. Under a contract signed in 1927 Harriman was 
granted the right to conduct the prospecting for, mining and transporta¬ 
tion out of the country of ferromanganese and peroxide in the Chiatura 
region in the Caucasus for a term of twenty years The export of output 
was tax-free. The contract envisaged that within 3.5 years the production 
capacities costing 12 million rubles would be built and equipped, and use 
the latest technologies. During the first years of the work of that conces¬ 
sion the Soviet state received from it 4.2 million rubles in various types 
of allocations The Chiatura enterprise acquired worldwide significance. 
In 1926-1929, it accounted for up to a quarter of the world output of 
inan^nese and 75 per cent of the total export of manganese from the 
USSR. Besides, the work of that enterprise was good advocacy of the 
Soviet concession policy. The publications of that period said that Harri- 
man’s concession “was to show US capital that in the USSR there was 
ample opportunity for work, that investment in our economy would pay 
hundredfold”. ® 

In 1926-1928 the positions of the Soviet Union in attracting foreign 
capital were further consolidated. Its area and branch structure expanded 
and gradually it began to yield concrete economic results in the socialist 
development of the USSR. In that period already 163 contracts on the 
participation of foreign capital in our national economy had been con¬ 
cluded. The bulk of them—63 per cent—were contracts on technological 
aid, which envisaged the delivery to the Soviet Union—on “a crediting 
basis—of machines and equipment to be installed at joint ventures. At 
that time 23 per cent of the foreign money was allocated for capital con¬ 
struction, and 10 per cent for the mining industry. Foreign capital was 
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used also for the development of transport and communications, the wood 
industry, trade, agriculture, etc. 


THE “GREAT CHANGE” of 1929, when the command methods of 
economic management began to take shape, marked the beginning of the 
end of the policy of using foreign capital in our national economy. Inste¬ 
ad, the slogan “Overtake and surpass” was advanced. According to that 
blogan, the development of the Soviet economy was to proceed exclusi- 
veiy on the national basis. From 1929 to 1931 all types of joint ventures 
shut down and concession contracts were cancelled. The Soviet economy 
was turning into autarky. 

Now, what were the joint ventures, concession contracts, and loan 
and technological agreements in the period from 1921 to 1929? What part 
did they play in the restoration and development of the Soviet national 
economy? What did the experience of their functioning in the socialist 
economy show? 

Foreign capital operated in the Soviet economy primarily in industry 
or trade on a contractual basis. In a contract the interests of both the 
Soviet state and a foreign capitalist were taken into account. The Soviet 
government fixed firmly the limits for the activities of a joint venture or 
a concessional enterprise, granting them considerable rights to use the 
territory and production capacities of our country, but at the same time 
placing definite obligations on them. In this sense it is most interesting 
to recall the concept of the balance of the interests of the foreign capita¬ 
list and the Soviet state, which prevailed in that period. A deal with 
foreign businessmen was based on financial and economic calculations 
which took into account the obligations of the foreign capitalist and the 
eftect expected by the national economy from the contract, on the one 
hand, and the private capitalist interests of the partner, on the other. 

The interests of the Soviet side were as follows: minimal time for 
starting production and the shortest term for a concession itself, and the 
use of modern technologies while the enterprise is kept by the capitalist 
m good repair. The interests of the foreign partner were considered to 
be a wish to return the expenditures and gain maximum profit. 

The currency problem was among the main and most complex ones 
m the policy of using foreign capital. In those conditions, just as today, 
the national economy suffered from a big shortage of hard currency due 
to the rapid process of national economic rehabilitation and growth. That 
shortage was recognised as a major factor of the policy of concessions. 
In the economic literature of the 1920s this problem was reflected in the 
analysis of the trade and payments balance of the country and in deter¬ 
mining the impact of the concessional policy on them.’ 

The influence of foreign capital on the country’s balance of claims 
and liabilities was viewed as follows. It was believed that foreign capital 
facilitated the import of money in the form of direct investment, while the 
export of money was conducted in the form of the export of profit and 
annual deductions in regard to expenditures. The imported capital was 
as a rule in the form of commodities (machines and equipment). All 
this led to the conclusion that foreign capital did no harm to the cur¬ 
rency balance of the country since, despite its commodity form, the im¬ 
ported capital could be regarded as part of a favourable balance. The 
export of currency, this “inevitable evil”, is the payment for the credit. 
The policy of the state had to see to it that the exported profits would not 
be excessive and that they, whenever possible, would return back to the 
economy in the form of new receipts of foreign capital. 
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In the 1920s, a very interesting logic of analysing the possibilities of 
using foreign capital in socialist development was widespread among 
Soviet economists.® It was believed that priority should be given to the 
balance of factors in the world economic situation. Thus, they named the 
following unfavourable factors hampering the use of foreign capital in 
the Soviet economy: the absence of surpluses of free capital in Western 
Europe which, eager to catch up with the USA, was on the threshold of 
superindustrialisation; the spending of the main surpluses of US capital 
on the extensive markets of Canada, Mexico, South America, Polynesia, 
Africa, and Europe; the drawbacks of the Soviet administrative machinery 
(the waste of time, red tape, confused decision-making); difficulties 
caused by the conditions of the economic activities in the USSR which 
were little known to capitalist businessmen and so frightened them. It is 
interesting to note that ideological factors were interpreted in that period 
as subjective and having no decisive economic significance. The favourab¬ 
le factors, which were considered capable of attracting foreign capital to 
our country, were the following: industrial overproduction in the West, 
which might induce the capitalists to transfer production capacities to 
the USSR and credit their operation; the presence in the USSR of a 
reliable market in the complete absence of competition with the stateTrun 
industry which was loo weak to be competitive; the requirements of the 
world economy for raw materials supplied only, or almost only, by the 
Soviet Union and, strange as it may seem, stale monopoly on foreign 
trade which, though it gave no one a chance to operate* in the Soviet 
economy otherwise than through an agreement with the state, guarded 
the industrialist operating in our country against the vicissitudes of the 
world market situation. 

The comparison of factors made this way prompted the conclusion 
which has lost none of its relevance today as well. Namely: to pursue 
an cfTective policy of attracting foreign capital, urgent measures are to 
be taken to improve the work of the state apparatus; concessional terms 
should be improved; the theory and practice of concession should be 
popularised among party functionaries and state officials; and the inte¬ 
rests of partners should be more flexibly taken into account in the policy 
of contracts. 

The process of elaborating and adopting a policy of using foreign 
capital in socialist development was far from smooth. A wide debate was 
held in the party on the possibilities and limits of foreign presence in the 
socialist economy. Defending the principles underlying the policy of con¬ 
cessions, Lenin stressed that "it would be absurd for the Soviet power to 
hand out the bulk of its property in the form of concessions. That would 
not' be concessions, but a return to capitalism.” ® 

Lenin saw in using foreign capital a complex process of alliance of 
Soviet power with capitali.sm against anarchy and petty-bourgeois spon¬ 
taneous activity, which could ruin socialism that was being built. 
According to Lenin, the use of foreign capital provided additional means 
for restoring the national economy, ** an additional source of new equip¬ 
ment, an expansion of domestic trade. 

Lenin’s method of analysing the use of foreign capital in the Soviet 
economy in the 1920s allows us to draw some conclusions about the role 
and significance of this economic phenomenon in the process of build¬ 
ing socialism. In economic terms, foreign capital in the 1920s led to the 
increased output of goods in country. The statistics for that period say 
that the growth of the output of goods in terms of money due to conces¬ 
sional and borrowed means was 21.7 per cent, and of special lignificance 
was the building of new production capacities w'hose total, value was 
estimated at over 385 million rubles in 1928. The building of these enter¬ 
prises helped to increase the number of jobs in industry and improve the 
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skill of the working class, which gained experience of work at private 
capitalist enterprises. 

The use of foreign equipment and techniques, the improvement of the 
methods of production and the training of skilled personnel for the state- 
run industry were a real contribution made by foreign capital in building 
socialism. In the 1920s there was a considerable competition on the do¬ 
mestic market among joint, concessional and state enterprises, which sti¬ 
mulated Soviet enterprises to reach the world standard. The use of 
foreign capital also helped to solve a problem (which was most important 
for our economy) of replacing small-scale domestic production with a 
large-scale machine industry. 

Meanwhile there was a regular flow of money from the Soviet Union 
in the form of profits paid to foreign businessmen. Their total profits 
between 1921 and 1928 were 2,205 million rubles. 

Having weighed the pros and cons of using foreign capital in the 
Soviet economy, the Soviet government decided in those extremely hard 
years (1920s) to start using foreign capital on a broad scale in order to 
solve our economic problems. That experience justified itself. It would 
be useful to regard that historical experience attentively now that a 
radical reform of the economic mechanism is under way here. 


' The RSFSR, Laws on Concessions. The Decree of the Council of the People's 
Cummis.sars. November 23, 1920, Petrograd, 1921 (in Russian). 

2 The CPSU in the Resolutions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the 
Central Committee, Vol. 2, Politizdat, 1970, p. 259 {in Russian). 

® See Export, Import and Concessions of the USSR, ed. by A. Troyanovsky, Mo¬ 
scow, 1926 (ill Russian). 

* See V. I. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1966, 
pp. 449-451. 

* See B. A. Landau, USSR Legislation on Concession, .Moscow. 1925 (in 
Russian) 

“ V. P. Bulkovsky, Foreign Concessions in the Soviet National Economy, Moscow- 
Lcningrad, 1928, p. 73 (in Russian). 

’ See M. Yaniii. “Questions of the Policy of Concessions”. Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 
No. 10, 1926. pp. 72-74. 

* See M. Voelson, “Results and Tasks of Our Policy of Concessions’’, Bolshevik, 
No. 8, 1925. 

» V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 32. 1965, p. 298. 

'« Ibid., pp. 236-237. 345-346. 

" See V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 432. 


(Continued from page 103) 

P. Tanchev, Secretary of the Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Union and 
First Deputy Chairman of the State Council of the People’s Republic of 
Bul^ria, asked to remit his fee for the article “International Ties of 
the Bulgarian Agrarian People’s Union” carried in the February 1989 
issue of International Affairs to Armenian Earthquake Aid. 

US businessman S. Chilewich has sent to the fund a check in dollars 
equivalent to his fee for the article “Business and Perestroika”, published 
in the December 1988 issue of this journal, and his prize awarded by In¬ 
ternational Affairs for 1988. 


BORIS D. PIAOYSHEV 



“INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRr GUEST GLUR 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AND LAW 


We are building a socialist rule-oMaw state and effecting an in-depth dernocratic 
reform of the whole system of power and government in our country. But internal 
transformations will mean little unless correlated with international law, with standards 
and laws evolved by humanity. We disregarded this aspect of the matter for a long 
time, and it is only in the last few years that we have been taking big steps to deal 
with it. "Soviet democracy." Mikhail Gorbachev said in his UN address, “will then 
develop a sound legal, basis... Our ideal is a world community of states with political 
systems and foreign policies based on law.” 

The problems of providing legal guarantees for perestroika, of the effectiveness of 
international law in political relations between states, of guaranteeing human rights, 
were discussed by the following guests of International Affairs: 

ANATOLI ADAMISHIN, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; 

ANTON BUTEIKO, Councillor, Department of International Organisations, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian SSR; 

VICTOR GLADYSHEV, Dean, Department of International Law, Moscow State 
Institute for International Relations, USSR Ministry of Forcing Affairs; 

VLADIMIR KARTASHKIN, leading researcher. Institute of the State and Law, 
USSR Academy of Sciences; 

YURI KOLOSOV, Head of Chair of International Law, Moscow State Institute for 
International Relations, USSR Ministry of Forcing Affairs; 

Professor LYDIA MODZHORYAN, D. Sc. (Law); 

REIN MULLERSON, Head of Sector, Institute of the State and Law, USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. 

YEVGENI OSKOLSKY, Head of Section, International Affairs journal; 

YURI RYBAKOV, Chief, Directorate of International Law, USSR Ministry of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs; 

FELIX STANEVSKY, Deputy Chief, Directorate of International Humanitarian Co¬ 
operation and Human Rights, USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

RAIS TUZMUHAMEDOV, leading researcher. Institute of the State and Law, 
USSR Academy of Sciences; 

VLADLEN VERESHCHETIN, Deputy Director, Institute of the State and Law; 
USSR Academy of Sciences; 

VASILI VLASIKHIN, head of group for political and legal problems. Institute of 
the USA and Canada, USSR Academy of Sciences. 


ANATOLI ADAMISHIN. An impartial, occasionally ruthless political, 
social and economic analysis of contemporary realities led the leadership 
of our country to the conclusion that every sphere of our society was in 
need of perestroika. Proceeding from the finest humanist traditions of 


Russia and from Lenin’s socialist theory, it made the interests of individu- 
■A vc\ax\ Vne ceulrepkce of this task, which means that everybody shoutd 

sec himself as master both at his work place and in his place of residence 
and feel responsible for the whole country. The purpose of the far-reach- 

hilhij prodictlyi^Tk."" ^ '"““'■‘'S' >«>"“*• 

Going on simuitaneousiy is a political reform. Democrafisation and 
“l^t are gaming ground, and gradually we are building a socialist 
state m the true sense of the term. 
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YEVGENI OSKOLSKY. The processes of transformation in our country 
are going on in the broad context of the positive changes coming about 
in the world around, in international relations. This makes it particularly 
necessary to mention the CSCE Vienna Meeting. Its Concluding Docu¬ 
ment, published in this month’s issue of International Affairs, comprises 
the accords reached after 27 months of painstaking and exacting worK hy 
the delegations of 35 countries and covering key lines of their “co-crea- 
tion” in the European process. The document is an effective incentive to 
further progress on every provision of the Helsinki Final Act. 

An impressive result of the Vienna Meeting is the veritable breakth¬ 
rough achieved in the sphere of humanitarian law. For the first time in 
the history of the European process, the concept of the human dimension 
of the CSCE took root. This conceptual provision was carried forward in 
the Concluding Document. There now is a mechanism of cooperation 
between states in the sphere of humanitarian law, which presupposes in¬ 
tensive bilateral and multilateral contacts between the participating 
countries. Pending a further CSCE meeting in Helsinki in 1992, every 
year will see the convening of one of the meetings of the three-stage con¬ 
ference on the human dimension of the European process: in 1989 in 
Pans, in 1990 in Copenhagen and in 1991 in Moscow. The consent of all 
CSCE countries to the holding of the Moscow humanitarian meeting (it 
wasn’t given readily) is a clear sign of international confidence in So¬ 
net perestroika and the deepening processes of democratisation in our 
country, and amounts to recognising that our policy of humanising rela¬ 
tions between states is a success. 

VLADIMIR KARTASHKIN. The concept of a rule-of-law state is vast 
.md complex Its essence lies above all else in the state being restricted 
by law, in the true supremacy of the law A rule-of-law state implies the 
existence of a system of democratic law-governed institutions under which 
laws are made by the people themselves or by their elected representa¬ 
tives on the basis of free and comprehensive discussion Under this sys¬ 
tem, the power of the state and the activity of all its agencies, including 
party bodies, are strictly circumscribed by the framework of these laws 
and must conform to them. The system guarantees civil rights and 
freedoms. 

According to a principle which must be consistently applied ir any 
rule-of-law stale, all that isn’t prohibited by the law is permitted. But I 
think there were dangerous misinterpretations of the rule-of-law state— 
they accenturated the citizens’ duties and responsibility to the state rather 
than their rights and freedoms To be sure, there has to be reciprocal 
responsibility in a rule-of-law stale on the part of the state and its 
citizens, who have definite obligations to it. But guarantees of basic civil 
rights and freedoms are of paramount importance. And this is what must 
be ensured by the legal reform now being carried out. 

YURI RYBAKOV. The concept of a rule-of-law stale must by no means 
be reduced to the thesis of the supremacy of the law. A key attribute of 
every rule-of-law state is the supremacy of the law under conditions of 
democracy. This means that laws must be enacted democratically and 
must reflect the people’s will (this is a guarantee of their humanist 
trend). It’s therefore important to evolve effective mechanisms for the 
people to express their will as envisaged by the ongoing reform of our 
political system. 

The main international attribute of the genuine rule-of-law state is 
respect for international law, which must connote reflecting obligations 
arising from international law in domestic legislation and meeting them 
in practice. The internationalisation of relations based on law should be¬ 
nefit from writing into the USSR Constitution a provision establishing 
the priority of obligations under international treaties signed by the So- 
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viet Union over internal legislation. Observance of these obligations 
should be the object of constitutional supervision. 

Another aspect of the rule-of-law state is public, democratic discussion 
of foreign policy matters and decision-making upon them according to a 
procedure established by the law. This makes the state a predictable in¬ 
ternational partner. 

ANTON BUTEJKO. The rule-of-law state has concrete attributes like 
any other state. Its main attributes are: organs of state power and go¬ 
vernment, population, territory, law, the making and application of law. 
A great many different ideas can therefore be proposed about how and 
how far these components can influence foreign policy and what is.needed 
to improve them. But, of course, it’s democracy that constitutes the chief 
characteristic of the rule-of-law state. We must restore the original mean¬ 
ing of this concept, for democracy is people’s rule which in reality can 
be full or not so full. Every component of the rule-of-law state must be 
the strongest possible reflection of people’s rule. 

vLADLEn VERESHCHETIN. In our society, the will of the state 
must by all means accord with the will of all our people. This necessitates 
adequate internal mechanisms of ascertaining and moulding the people’s 
will, primarily through the representative bodies of the highest state aut¬ 
hority. However, we mustn’t shut our eyes to the well-known fact that so 
far the will of our state was expressed chiefly by the party and the 
executive authority, the government; as for the Supreme Soviet, it often 
approved documents relating to international law and other foreign policy 
documents drafted without its participation or proper discussion, showing 
purely nominal “unanimity”. This practice is out of keeping with the con¬ 
cept of the socialist rule-of-law state. 

The Congresses of People's Deputies with the USSR Supreme Soviet 
acting as their standing legislative, administrative and control body will 
offer essentially new opportunities to truly ascertain the people’s will con¬ 
cerning various foreign policy issues. 

VASILI VLASIKHIN. I’ve written much about US justice and ex¬ 
posed its reactionary nature But a scrutiny of the formal legal guarantees 
of American political freedoms shows them to contain quite a few things 
useful to us. This is why an early reform of judicial law, the judiciary 
and criminal legislation should provide the requisite background without 
which our dialogue with the Americans on justice and human rights is 
bound to peter out before long. 

There arc four principles on which, I believe, the guarantees of a rule- 
of-law state rest. 

First, glasnost, or freedom of access to information for citizens and 
freedom to spread it within legal bounds. 

Second, universal constitutional supervision, for without it there can 
be no rule-of-law state. 

Third, an independent and strong judiciary that can decide all ques¬ 
tions without being influenced from any quarter. The 19th Party Con¬ 
ference took an explicit stand on this. 

Fourth, the Bar Lawyers arc not only counsels for the defence but 
legal advisers to citizens on all matters. Yet the situation of the Bar is 
far from satisfactory. It wasn’t until recently that a decision was made to 
form a lawyers’ union. 

ANATOLI ADAMISHIN. The main thing is to bring about real impro¬ 
vements, not to change things for the sake of change. There are some 
human rights problems that our country has taken the lead in solving. 
Our approach to some problems differs fundamentally from^that of the 
West. .But with regard to some of our realities we can't restrict ourselves 
to improving on what we created earlier, for we need to replace it with 
something new. 
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Nowadays we are constantly using the word ’’new" The new with us 
includes a new order of holding public rallies, an end to the jamming of 
radio stations, new standards for protecting mental patients, new customs 
regulations, fewer restrictions for travel to and from the Soviet Union, 
new relations with the Church, the celebration of the 1000th anniversary 
of Christianity in our country with support from the state, the abolition 
with due regard to public opinion of a number of economic projects that 
threatened to upset the ecological balance, the rehabilitation of people 
subjected to repression under Stalin, a social movement for raising a me¬ 
morial to them. Steps have been made to ensure extensive public control 
over the state apparatus, in particular through the mass media. 

Changes now in preparation bear on the national state system as well 
cis on local self-government. What is meant, specifically, is to hold more 
meetings, referendums and other gatherings with the direct participation 
of the people. 

Laws about to be passed include reforms of criminal legislation, the 
judiciary, legislative acts on freedom of religion, on the press and infor¬ 
mation, on youth, on pensioning, and others. 

There is nothing wrong, as 1 sec it, with our borrowing some formal 
stiuctures of bourgeois democracy as vve build a .socialist ruie-of-law 
state. It’s within their framework that they have solved in their way some 
important problems which we are solving, such as the relationship between 
executive and legislative powers, the independence of legal proceedings, 
and so on. The mechanisms of Western democracy took centuries to de¬ 
velop and can certainly be used in our socialist society. 

What we refuse to heed is arrogant lecturing, allegations to the effect 
that only one side must mend its ways, that everything is all right with 
the other side, that what it has accomplished in the sphere of human 
rights is the last word in civilisation. 


VLADIMIR KART ASH KIN. The rule of law state is characterised by 
unfailing observance of national legislation as well as of the standards 
and principles of international law, of the international obligations 
assuincd by the state. The principle pacta sunt servanda was first adopted 
bv individual states and then became a principle of international law. 
Any state, particularly a rule-oMaw state, must respect this fundamental 
principle of contemporary international law. Article 26 of the Vienna Con¬ 
vention on the Right of International Treaties says that every treaty in 
force shall be binding on the signatories and shall be scrupulously obser¬ 
ved by them. 

YEVGENI OSKOLSKY. What was said here applies unquestionably 
to the Vienna CSCE accords as well. The Soviet Union’s fundamental 
approach to the documents of the Vienna Meeting is aimed at ensuring 
complete implementation of every single accord by all 35 states. But in 
calling for this, we should begin at home. This conclusion was formulated 
by the CPSU CC Political Bureau in no uncertain terms on January 24, 
1989. On discussing the results of the Vienna Meeting, the Political 
Bureau pointed out that as the Vienna accords had come into force from 
the day they were reached (January 15, 1989.— Ed,), the Soviet ministries 
and departments concerned had been instructed to proceed immediately 
to put them into practice. 

Immediately! This word expresses our resolve to allow no discrepancy 
between words and deeds, between what is declared at high political level 
and the activity of those responsible for the implementation of the Vienna 
accords. Thus the Soviet Union has begun to follow the Vienna provisions 
both in State-to-state relations and, more important, inside the country. 
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without waiting for our legislation and regulative norms to be brought 
into strict conformity to the Vienna Concluding Document. 

The streamlining of our internal legislation according to “Vienna 
standards”, especially in the humanitarian and legal area, will be another 
big step by our society towards establishing universal, civilised norms of 
mutual relations between the state and the individual. It offers hope that 
an end will be put to the somewhat peculiar legal status of Soviet citizens. 

’’Immediately” implies that there’s no time to lose. In the months im¬ 
mediately ahead the Soviet Union, like all other signatories to the Vienna 
documents, will have to consider all requests for human contacts not 
satisfied earlier. This will have to be squeezed into a mere six months, 
starting from January 15, 1989. ' 

The year 1989 will see the publication of all laws and legal acts con¬ 
cerning the free movement of citizens. This provision of the Vienna Meet¬ 
ing is consonant with our numerous demands that this “sheltered har¬ 
bour” be opened to the winds of glasnost. An equally important and pre¬ 
ssing task facing all juridical departments and involving the USSR Fore¬ 
ign Ministry is to. submit in line with the Vienna accords and at the 
earliest possible date proposals for amendments to the laws regulating 
our life in the humanitarian and legal area. 

I am referring to the right to leave or return to one’s country, the 
right of citizens to defend their rights, enter into associations or align¬ 
ments with fellow citizens and oversee the implementation of all Helsinki 
accords. I am also referring to freedom of conscience and-whatever else 
is listed in the Vienna Concluding Document. It’s important to take 
account of all these provisions in the draft laws now under discussion or 
in preparation. 

The overall success of our efforts to promote the democratisation of 
our entire life and make further headway towards creating a socialist 
rule-of-law state will depend on how soon and how punctually and ef¬ 
ficiently we incorporate the Vienna accords in our own laws so as to 
make them a habitual, natural standard for us. This is bound to benefit 
also our relations with other countries. 

YURI KOLOSOV. Some in our country, claiming that there still exist 
no principles of state-to-state relations, propose working them out. They 
might as well say that there’s a “black hole” in international law. Yet 
international law has been there for a long time, and so have the pro¬ 
blems we’re discussing. As far back as the 17th century, Hugo Grotius 
affirmed that a people violating natural rights and the rights of peoples 
was sapping the foundations of its own future tranquillity. 

The existing interdependence of states must be matched with interde¬ 
pendence in terms of international law. I’m certain that the concept of 
the primarcy of international law as an imperative of today can be put 
into practice by increasing the interdependence of states under interna¬ 
tional law and not by evolving a new system of international law. 

I would single out five components of interdependence. 

One, universalising the standards of behaviour of states in every area 
of international relations. I think it’s possible to proceed in every sphere 
of international law and international relations by analogy with the draft¬ 
ing of the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea and to propose major 
universal conventions setting standards of behaviour for states. 

Two, working out the rights and duties of states in as great detail as 
possible. It’s time to discard rubber formulas, which we used to see as 
benefiting us and leaving us free. Already there are good examples, such 
as the INF. Treaty or the document adopted by the Vienna CS€E meeting 
in the part related to implementing the ten principles of the Final Act, 

Three, creating world mechanisms for the international supervision of 
observance of international law, possibly in the form of a standing 
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auxiliary agency of the Sixth Committee of the UN General Assembly 
plus an appropriate division in the UN Secretariat in charge of the 
agency’s work. 

Four, guaranteeing the effective functioning of the institution of re¬ 
sponsibility in conformity with the law of nations. How? Evidently, 
through the early adoption of a convention on the responsibility of states 
with the aim of subsequently seeking the inclusion of references to the 
convention in all international treaties, thereby ensuring the application 
of its standards. 

Five, setting up a mechanism for the consideration of disputes between 
states, with a third side participating. We are advancing to this too 
timidly. It’s only in a few treaties that we recognise the possibility of 
settling disputes in collaboration with a third side as an impartial me¬ 
diator. We constantly feared that the other side might condemn our so¬ 
cialist country. I think we should now show courage by agreeing to the 
establishment of a mechanism for settling all disputes in cooperation with 
a third side, doing this in all contingencies and on any issue if the 
dispute cannot be settled through bilateral talks within a definite time 
limit. 

YUR! RYBAKOV. It’s occasionally alleged that the thesis of the 
primacy of law in politics doesn’t quite accord with the Marxist-Leninist 
Ihoory of the evolution of society, with the working people’s class in¬ 
terests. We cannot agree with that. 

International law is a result of coordinating the wills of all countries 
irrespective of their social systems. It’s a major universal value today, 
and no such value can contradict socialism’s ideals or goals and hence 
the working people’s interests. 

Even in the distant past. When international law was only just emerg¬ 
ing, its fundamental task was to curb arbitrary rule, provide opportunities 
for dialogue and regulate the behaviour of members of the international 
community. For all its imperfections due to the character of the given 
period of history, international law showed an upward trend, rising gra¬ 
dually to a new level. 

Having come a long historical way, international law has acquired 
and goes on building up a large potential as an important instrument of 
security and cooperation. 

This lends exceptional importance to the task of seeking agreement 
within the framework of the UN on a common conception of the prin¬ 
ciples and norms of international law and of settling disputes primarily 
by means compatible with international law and hence in keeping with 
the interests of the whole international community. 

REIN MULLERSON. When, in the twenties, Soviet diplomacy and the 
science of international law were in the making, there arose fairly sharp 
controversies over both general and particular aspects of our interpre¬ 
tation of international law, the attitude of the world’s first socialist state 
to the bourgeois international law of the time, and so on. 

Some scholars, such as A. Sabanin, Y. Klyuchnikov and V. Grabar, 
serving in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, believed that 
the emergence of a socialist state made no substantial difference in the 
evolution of international law and that this state would adhere in the 
main to existing norms of international law. Another trend, which found 
its clearest reflection in the writings of Yevgeni Korovin, maintained that 
at a time when there were opposed socio-economic structures in the world, 
there could be no common international law. 

Even Yevgeni Pashukanis, a prominent lawyer, while admitting the 
possibility of different countries adhering to a common system of inter¬ 
national law, considered at the same time that each state imparted its 
own concrete social and political content to international law. This was. 
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in effect, a veiled denial of the possibility of a common system of interna¬ 
tional law. As for Andrei Vyshinsky, he saw the chief task of experts in 
international law and scholars generally in exposing bourgeois interna¬ 
tional law as a thing of the past. 

While the controversies of the twenties and early thirties were sharp 
and were accompanied by tagging various labels on opponents, they con¬ 
tributed, nonetheless, to the progress of our science of international law. 
Many views expressed at the time are still correct and valid in terms of 
contemporary international law. 

Dogmatism in the science of international law began to prevail in the 
thirties, when it came to drawing the notorious “practical conclysions” 
against some experts in international law, scholars and practical workers, 
and subsequently to repressive measures. The indiscriminate rejection of 
theoretical propositions was coupled with accusations against scholars 
allegedly serving imperialism, revisionism, and so forth. 

That was also when, in my opinion, the situation in the science of in¬ 
ternational law began to assume a character which remained unchanged 
until recently and, indeed, is still unchanged in a measure. Our science 
proceeded to applaud all foreign policy actions of the Soviet Union and, 
moreover, those of our friends and occasionally of opponents of our 
opponents. It was a purely apologetic function, and while most of our 
foreign policy moves were progressive, that trend of our science can 
hardly by called scientific as a whole. 

In response to that state of affairs, so to speak, many scholars pre¬ 
ferred to withdraw into the sphere of abstract constructions divorced from 
the realities of normative analysis. As a result, there was no serious re¬ 
search of a fundamental theoretical nature into key problems of political 
law, nor were concrete situations or events on the international scene 
analysed in line with the principles and norms of international law. Many 
works dealt with secondary problems lacking urgency. It wasn’t until the 
mid-flfties and sixties, not until after the 20tli and 22nd CPSU congres¬ 
ses, that we witnessed the appearance of interesting works of a reasonab¬ 
ly high theoretical standard dealing with some aspects of international 
law. Nevertheless, I think the chief task of experts in international law 
today is to give attention to the problems which we worked on least of 
all and most of which we wrote about apologetically, if at all. 

VLADLEN VERESHCHET/N. As far as our science is concerned, our 
attitude to the concept of the rule of law in international affairs was 
negative. The outward reason for this was that some Western authors, 
associated that concept, especially in the fifties and sixties, with the idea 
of forming a world government, a World state, a world system of law, 
and so on. However, we overlooked the fact that many or possibly most 
Western experts in international law didn’t associate this concept with 
the idea of curtailing sovereignty. 

Anyone who takes a closer look at the matter will see that what we 
have here is, in effect, an alternative. There has to be either “rule of law” 
or “rule of force”, for there’s no third way. This is why rejection of the 
rule of law in international relations is grist to the mill of another 
doctrine of international law, which regrettably enjoys great influence in 
the West, namely, the doctrine of power politics, or what is known as law 
geared to politics. Actually it comes down to an apologetic position on 
politics of force, a position reducing international law to something of 
an appendage to politics intended to justify and lend respectability to any 
policy. 

What’s the inference? Just as we’ve adopted the concept" of the rule 
of law state, which is no invention of ours but is doing a good job for 
us, it’s time we also took a fresh look at the concept of the rule of law 
in foreign policy, in international relations generally. The sooner we use 
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for our new proposals the basis already there, the concept of the rule of 
law in international relations already worked out by international 
doctrine, the sooner we’ll advance our positions, making them more 
acceptable to our partners. 

LYDIA MODZHORYAN. Some of our lawyers tend to revert to the 
problem of a world state, a world government, world law. Indeed, there 
exist universal values, primarily human life itself. To strengthen the 
system of protecting human life, it’s obviously necessary to work for the 
conclusion of agreements between countries irrespective of their class 
structures. But this doesn’t at all mean that the class essence of the state 
on the international scene, for instance, is disappearing. 

I recall a UN speech by Andrei Vyshinsky. He declared that state law 
must have primacy over international law and that since the socialist 
state had what he described as the most equitable system of law. Soviet 
slate law was superior to international law. This concept doesn’t hold 
water, for international law is coordination of the positions of states on 
various international issues. 

1 would like to call attention to a further circumstance. Our press has 
lately tended to extol people whom I really wouldn’t praise to my 
students or audiences. Take, for example, Raskolnikov, a diplomat. Find¬ 
ing himself abroad and refusing to return, he published in a most re¬ 
actionary White Guard periodical or newspaper a letter to Stalin who, 
while meriting that letter, was the leader of the state nonetheless. 
Another example is the case of “Aurochs”, that is, Timofeyev-Ressovsky, 
who has also become something of a hero now. Why, he stayed abroad 
throughout the war, and the country of his residence was fascist Germany, 
not neutral Switzerland nor Sweden. 

VICTOR GLADYSHEV. Professor Modzhoryan conjured up the ghost 
of Vyshinsky, a black memory, but she did so opportunely and with good 
reason. Many distortions and misinterpretations of Lenin’s concepts and 
ideas relating to the theory and practice of international law are asso¬ 
ciated with Vyshinsky. It was departures from Leninism that compelled 
outstanding revolutionaries and patriots like Fyodor Raskolnikov to refuse 
to come back, making bold even at that time to give Stalin publicly and' 
straightforwardly a character reference that now comes from our party 
and the overwhelming majority of our people. This is why I can’t agree 
at all that we should fall back on what Nina Andreyeva recommended in 
her notorious letter. 

But there’s something else I wish to say, first of all, concerning the 
theory and practice of peaceful coexistence from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national law. For decades our authors dealing with socio-political, histori¬ 
cal and legal problems interpreted them simplistically and categorically, 
often misrepresenting Lenin’s concept of peaceful coexistence. Yet to re¬ 
gard peaceful coexistence as a form of the class struggle in the interna¬ 
tional arena means adopting an anti-Leninist position. Lenin never said 
or wrote anything like that. How can anyone regard peaceful coexistence 
as class struggle in the international arena? After all, peaceful coexistence 
i*^ the basis for present-day international law, a guiding universal prin¬ 
ciple. 

And what is international law? It’s non-interference, equality, and so 
on. Lenin said that only the equal could agree. And what is the class 
struggle in any one of its forms? The struggle for power has always 
been at the root of the class struggle. Does it follow that international 
law is an instrument of power struggle in the international arena? Inter¬ 
national relations aren’t a field of battle for power. How could we who 
advocated such concepts expect our partners to trust us? It’s apparently 
necessary to revise the Montblancs of utterances and writings in support 
of the idea that peaceful coexistence is a distinctive form of the class 
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struggle in the international arena. Another dogma says that peaceful 
coexistence doesn’t extend to the sphere of the ideological struggle in the 
international arena. A third dogma alleges that peaceful coexistence 
undermines capitalism’s positions and speeds the process of transition 
from capitalism to .socialism at world level. 

The Leninist concept was burdened by these propositions for many 
long years. Every problem should be examined on a definite methodologi¬ 
cal basis, of course, primarily and chiefly from the point of view of its 
essence and content, its methodological and etiological determinacy. As 
the CPSU stressed, peaceful coexistence meets the vital interests of 
all nations Incidentally, Nina Andreyevs, too, attacked this thesis, criticis¬ 
ing Academician Fedoseyev and asking him why he, an academician, had 
described peaceful coexistence as class struggle whereas now it was said 
to be nothing of the kind. She accused him of inconsistency and disho¬ 
nesty and called him a time-server. 

I’m not going to say any more about those allegations. I could give 
the most convincing arguments to refute them. Such arguments can be 
found in the political platform approved by the 27th Congress and in 
speeches carrying’the greatest political weight. 

RAIS TUZMUHAMEDOV. Our socialist rulc-of-law state should be 
based on the seven principles of the UN Charter (or the ten principles of 
the Helsinki Final Act). 

The ten principles arc primarily rights and freedoms and the right of 
nations to self-determination. 1 consider the latter particularly important 
because the Soviet Union is a multinational socialist state. This means 
that our Constitution should by all means include the principle of self- 
determination of nations and peoples in terms of international law as a 
fundamental principle. However, this right is missing from all three con¬ 
stitutions of the post-Lenin period. Written into them is only the right to 
secession, and it applies to Union Republics only. Yet we all regard 
this—contrary to Lenin and to the very essence of these problems—as the 
right to national self-determination. 

Here we’ve departed from Lenin on this issue. The 19th Party Con¬ 
ference resolution “On Inter-Ethnic Relations’’ says that inscribed on the 
banner of our state is also the right of nations to self-determination, and 
I think that means returning to Lenin. 

So what’s that right? Is it only a right to secession? I don’t think so. 
Nor could Lenin, a tactician and politician, have said anything different at 
the time. But that was long ago, and many things have since been 
clarified in detail. This is proved by how we fought for the right of na¬ 
tions to self-determination, what we meant by it and what we’ve 
arrived at. 

The right to self-determination, approved almost by consensus, means 
the right to a free choice of political status and paths of social, economic 
and cultural development. .Our approach to this right has come a long 
way from what the right of nations to self-determination meant to us in 
1918. At present the subjects are broader, and the concept itself has much 
deeper meaning. 

There is hardly any reason to fear that somebody may want to secede. 
I think it’s only a few extremists that might call for secession. Self-de¬ 
termination in our case has taken place in a deeper sense, namely, as 
self-determination by the working people. But we could demonstrate 
loyalty to our obligations under international law by confirming this right 
in our legislation. 

ANTON BUTEIKO. Work on bringing Soviet legislation into harmony 
with our international commitments could go on in closer cooperation 
with the Foreign Ministry and with science. Let me give an example. 
When, not so long ago, the Ukrainian Foreign Ministry was discussing 
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the republic’s observance of international treaties signed by it, some trea¬ 
ties turned out to be a dead letter. Our legislation is often at variance 
with international obligations assumed by our republic. 

We also came across the paradoxical fact that while the constitution 
of the Ukrainian SSR names the republic’s government body responsible 
for the signing and denunciation of international treaties, it says nothing 
about who is responsible for the execution of treaties. We are therefore 
taking steps to enlist the potential or research centres for a comparative 
analysis of the republic’s legislation so as to find out whether or not it 
corresponds to our international obligations and to work out appropriate 
proposals. 

In establishing rules for the settlement of foreign policy matters, pro¬ 
per attention should be given, as 1 see it, to the fact that the Soviet 
Union is a federative state. According to a provision of the USSR Con¬ 
stitution, Union Republics shall enter into relations with foreign states 
according to the procedure established in the USSR. As far as 1 know, 
we have no such procedure. 

1 believe the USSR Foreign Ministry and the foreign ministries of the 
Union Republics could influence law-making in our country more actively 
by, for instance, instructing delegations to the meetings of agencies con¬ 
cerned with human rights, environmental protection, and so on, to make 
specific suggestions and proposals with a view to modifying legislation 
and to submit relevant reports directly to the Supreme Soviet Commis¬ 
sion for Legislative Intentions or to other bodies of a similar nature that 
might be set up. At the same time, provisions should be made, I think, 
for the Supreme Soviet Commission or other addressees, including the 
CPSU Central Committee, to give the foreign ministries concerned the 
reasons for turning down their proposals every time they do so. 


RAIS TUZMUHAMEDOV. I think creating a comprehensive interna¬ 
tional security system may be equated to promoting international law 
and order. A team appointed by the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute 
of the State and Law is working on problems relating to the role of in¬ 
ternational law in establishing such a system. It comes up against many 
questions requiring answers. For instance, there’s reason to affirm that 
the UN system of collective security as formulated in its charter isn’t 
quite acceptable as a basis for a comprehensive international security 
system, if only becau.se it was adopted in anticipation of confrontational 
situations involving force. We now have a different conceptual approach. 
The situation changed radically also with the rise of the nuclear missile 
threat. The issue of a control mechanism, originally envisaged in rudi¬ 
mentary form by the UN system of collective security, is different now. 

ANATOLI ADAMISHIN. For all the diversity of today’s world and 
the distinctive character of different countries, cultures, traditions, social 
systems, worldviews and political convictions, there exist universal values 
and common principles more important than all distinctions put together. 
There are documents of fundamental significance for West and East alike, 
and they unite countries and peoples into the world community. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, whose 40th anniversary 
was recently marked the world over, is one of these documents. There is 
good reason that as to both name and essence, it is recognised to be a 
universal code of individual rights and freedoms. Its provisions are a 
synthesis of the historical experience of the whole of human civilisation 
and not just that of a single nation or group of countries. 

We are all aware that while the world is becoming more and more in¬ 
terdependent, there remain numerous barriers, dividing lines and con- 
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frontational situations. This may be one of the main contradictions of the 
current period of history. The only way to eliminate this contradiction is 
to build up common principles and join efforts. Speaking to the UN, 
Mikhail Gorbachev said: “We are entering an era where progress will be 
based on the common interests of the whole of humankind, and realisa¬ 
tion of this fact demands that humankind’s common values should be the 
priority determining world politics”. The universal declaration is per¬ 
forming a most important peacemaking function by upholding universal 
values. 

There’s nothing accidental about the fact that the declaration was 
worked out in the early postwar years. The war involved such flouting of 
human rights and humiliation of the individual assumed such vaSt pro¬ 
portions that this was bound to draw a reaction. .Actually the main point 
of the declaration is that it strengthens the foundations of international 
law by upholding human rights and the dignity of the individual. Con¬ 
versely, it implies that in seeking greater security, it is essential to re¬ 
member that human rights, freedoms and dignity are not only a means 
of promoting peaceful relations between countries but almost their chief 
aim. 

The years following the adoption of the universal declaration confirmed 
in their own way its inherent connection with the essence of the relations 
shaping up between states. How much room did the cold war of the 
fifties and early sixties leave for the implementation of the appeal of the 
declaration for contributing to the development of friendly relations 
between nations? How realistic were references to the universal ch.aracter 
of the proclaimed human rights at a time of confrontation between two 
military-political blocs? The fact that so outstanding a document found 
itself buried under a heap of declarations advocating non-acceptance of 
each other in the world, self-isolation and confrontation was undeniably 
a consequence of the cold war. 

FELIX STANEVSKY. Since we stand for a universal system in this 
sphere—the Soviet side has repeatedly declared in support of the interna¬ 
tional human rights covenant—we can no longer delay adherence to the 
Optional Protocol, which is part of it. But have our lawyers and depart¬ 
ments made up their minds yet? When, in July 1988, our directorate held 
a conference, in particular on the Optional Protocol, 17 of the 20 doctors 
and candidates of law present took a stand for signing the protocol, two 
had no opinion, and one remained doubtful even though he didn’t oppose 
the idea. 

The theme of joining the Optional Protocol brings us to the key pro¬ 
blem of international control in the sphere of human rights. The main re¬ 
ason for misgivings about signing the protocol is that it provides for a 
procedure of examining complaints by individuals against the state. There 
are other control mechanisms to which the Soviet Union and many other 
countries are no parties. 

REIN MULLERSON. As concerns international cooperation in defend¬ 
ing human rights, we must admit that some provisions of our internal 
legislation are out of keeping with our international obligations. To do 
away with this discrepancy and avoid future conflicts, our country could 
appoint an interdepartmental commission including scholars which would 
see to it that our legislation correspond to our international commitments 
and that we do not assume obligations at variance with our laws and 
hence incapable of being met. In short, we could ensure close coordination 
of international and state law. 

VASILI VLASIKHIN. As head of a group of staff members of the In¬ 
stitute of the USA and Canada concerned with legal problems of the 
United States, I often join in the Soviet-American dialogue on human 
rights. This is a sphere in which I think there have been asymmetry and 
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imbalances for a long time, to use terms borrowed from the military 
political vocabulary. Let me acquaint you with a most curious document 
that has fallen into my hands. 

It’s the weekly menu of an American prison. Here it is: breakfast: 
cornflakes milk, roll with raisins, coffee; lunch: pork chops, baked pota¬ 
toes, vitamin salad, chocolate pie, soft drink, bread and butter; dinner: 
chicken soup with noodles, cheese sandwich, crackers, raw carrot, fruit 
jelly, coffee. I picked up the menu in a provincial American town. Let 
there be no mistake: I’m neither praising American prisons nor criticising 
the menus offered by our cooperatives. I’m merely offering you an illustra¬ 
tion of the extent of glasnost customary in the United States. 

What I mean by asymmetry and imbalances is that we, the Soviet 
party to the dialogue on justice, legality and individual rights, are in a 
painful, downright humiliating position. Whereas Americans calmly cite 
(lata on convictions across the country, the proportion of those sentenced 
lo death and those behind bars in Federal penitentiaries or State prisons, 
the rate of recidivism, the number of police units in the country, the size 
of the FBI staff and the number of cars that agency has at its disposal, 
and so on, we Soviet participants are completely helpless on these 
points. 

We’re fed on small bits of information about how many prostitutes 
or drug addicts were held in Moscow yet that doesn’t reveal the whole 
picture to us. We aren’t in a position to seriously discuss problems of 
this nature with the Americans. 

To return to glasnost, I feel that the low effect of our parlicipation in 
the dialogue on human rights with the Americans is due lo our exercising 
half-glasnost on America’s problems. I mean reticences. When a group of 
pacifists is held for some action our press writes that it happened near 
a military installation. But the Americans tell us that it wasn’t near a 
military installation because the pacifists made their way into the area of 
the installation and bored five holes in a strategic missile, using a drill 
with self-contained power supply, and that was why they were tried. 

Here’s another example. The Soviet side, drawing on press reports, pro¬ 
tests against Leonard Peltier being forbidden to worship in prison. 
“Good God!” the Atncricans reply. “That man’s in a prison where regula¬ 
tions arc particularly rigorous, and yet he asked for a large knife because 
the Indian ritual requires it.” Reticences on legal matters boomerang and 
we find ourselves in an awkward position. 

I think if we want to conduct the dialogue with the Americans on a 
symmetric basis the political rights and freedoms existing in our country, 
which the American side now refers to, must be fully guaranteed in accor¬ 
dance with the values of international law and universal values enshrined 
in the fundamental laws of developed capitalist countries. We have noth¬ 
ing to fear on that score. This kind of “import” would be beneficial to us. 

FELIX STANEVSKY. Some historians who joined issue in Pravda with 
Mikhail Shatrov, the playwright, argued that the socio-economic basis of 
society was crucial for the situation of the individual in society. But 
surely we can’t dismiss as insignificant such massive violations of human 
rights by the state as the Pol Pot regime’s halving of the population of 
Kampuchea, the cultural revolution in China. We know from history of 
many instances of foreign political alliances being formed according to 
the political order existing in the country concerned rather than on the 
socio-economic principle. 

Do class structures condition political progress at all? We have yet to 
find an answer to this difficult question. Be that as it may, we haven’t 
yet found a direct connecting link between the socio-economic basis of 
human rights and their political guarantees. But does it exist? 
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There’s also the question of the morality of politics, a morality making 
it possible to influence the sphere of human rights in the world community 
more actively, beginning with the socialist countries. An important step 
in this direction is the free exposition in our press of views on the pro¬ 
blems of democratisation in the socialist countries of Europe, Asia and 
America as well as in Third World countries, including socialist-orientated 
ones. 

ANATOLI ADAMISHIN. I think it’s fair to say that just as interna¬ 
tional tensions block the world community’s progress towards formalising 
individual rights and freedoms, so a lessening of tensions is bringing 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights back to the worlct scene, 
helping put it into effect. 

And so, guaranteed human rights are both a result and a means of 
achieving detente. There is dialectical unity between the two, and we must 
by Joint efforts carry forward both aspects of the process. What does this 
imply in the humanitarian sphere? 

First of all, this sphere itself should receive greater attention in in¬ 
ternational relations than it has been given so far. The UN recently 
passed a resolution in support of the idea of establishing a comprehen¬ 
sive international security system. It’s gratifying to note that not a single 
member of the European Community voted against. When we made the 
proposal, which is now gaining universal support, we saw the humani¬ 
tarian sphere as a pillar of the projected security system on a par with 
the political, economic and ecological spheres. 

Another example is the increasing role and leverage of humanitarian 
factors in the European process. For instance, the Concluding Document 
of the Vienna Meeting included some unprecedented measures in ensuring 
human rights. In fact, a range of confidence-building measures has been 
developed in the humanitarian sphere. We are willing to proceed on this 
path still farther, and therefore attach much importance to the meeting 
on the CSCE human dimension scheduled for 1991 in Moscow. 

YEVGENI OSKOLSKY. The Moscow meeting is going to be a highly 
important event. We must lay the groundwork for its success right now 
by bringing our laws now in force to the same denominator as civilised 
standards and by enacting new laws if necessary. It’s essential to keep 
up in our practical efforts the incentive given by Vienna so as to achieve 
real results in the humanitarian sphere by the time the meeting starts. 
Only thus can we expect that the meeting won’t develop into a further 
round of bickering nor present us with a further “bill” but will be a mi¬ 
lestone in the continued humanisation of international relations, in the 
promotion of “co-creation” in the humanitarian area of the European 
process. 

ANATOLI ADAMISHIN. All countries should advance increasingly 
from mutual accusations in the humanitarian sphere to real cooperation 
in the interest of all. This applies to both international forums and 
bilateral relations. 

Joint efforts are needed if the good rules and laws already existing 
in the sphere of human rights are to be observed. A mere list of them is 
quite impressive but how far they are respected and whether all countries 
do so is a different matter. 

One way to bring this about is by extending the culture of law at in¬ 
ternational level. We want to join actively in this process, as the two re¬ 
cent international humanitarian seminars held in the Soviet Union showed. 
One of them took place in collaboration with the so called Independent 
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POLAND: 

THE ROAD TO POLITICAL PLURAUSM IS OPEN 


AAinisler Jerzy Urban, tiie Polish government press spokesman, re¬ 
cently visited Iniernalional Affairs Guest Club. 

Q. Would you comment on the Tenth Plenary Meeting of the PUWP 
Central Committee? Why at its final stage did it meet into the night? 

Urban. When CC members stop reading out prepared speeches and 
engage in real debate they shake off all drowsiness and can stay in 
session even at night. 

Q. Could you tell us what the debate was about and what was its 
outcome? 

Urban. The meeting heard a report by the head of government, Miec- 
/yslaw Rakowski. On behalf of the Political Bureau he proposed allow¬ 
ing the opposition to take part in joint action and facilitating a revival 
of Solidarity provided it acts within the bounds of the .socialist system, 
(lie national Constitution and law, and does not attempt to undermine the 
economy but, on the contrary, contributes to its consolidation It w'as pro¬ 
posed to introduce new political structures within a period of two years 
which would be its probation tune of sorts. Rakowski explained why the 
situation was ripe for such a'decision. After that the participants went 
iiome, and when they met again they began discussing the matter. A con¬ 
siderable number of speakers took a critical stand on the Political 
Bureau’s proposals for political reforms but, on the other hand, everybody 
approved of the concept of political pluralism as a historical necessity. 
A.s regards the idea of reviving Solidarity, the prevalent opinion was that 
this would be too risky and no good would come of it. 

At a point in the debate, the First Secretary of the PUWP CC Jaruzelski 
admitted that a sizable section of the CC membership disapproved Oi the 
policy proposed by the leadership. And so the meeting was closed, and 
discussion reopened in a narrow CC group. General Jaruzelski said he 
was resigning by agreement with Prime Minister Rakowski, Interior Mi¬ 
nister General Kiszczak and National Defence Minister General Siwicki, 
who were resigning along with him. After that 23 people took the floor. 
They all declared against the leadership’s resignation. They described the 
criticism levelled at the programme for political reforms submitted by the 
leadership as an expression of concern, not an attack on the line of the 
nation’s leadership or its individual members. Thereby all 23 speakers 
east a vote of confidence in the leadership as it were. General Jaruzelski 
said, however, that that wasn’t enough for him to continue in office and 
reaffirmed his resignation and asked for an interval to enable the Politi¬ 
cal Bureau to confer. The meeting was adjourned. The Political Bureau 
met and recognised, after a brief debate, that if the First Secretary and 
I be three other Political Bureau members resign, the whole of it should 
do likewise in solidarity. 

And then there happened something which had never occurred in the 
bistory of CC meetings. The meeting was resumed with Professor Jablon- 
ski, a CC elder, in the chair. The Political Bureau didn’t return to the 
auditorium. In a situation where the absent Political Bureau members 
couldn’t put any moral or psychological pressure on those in the audito¬ 
rium, Jablonski took a vote on whether or not the resignation of the 
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Political Bureau should be accepted. Thus CC members were perfectly 
free to state their position. As a result, the Central Committee decided 
against the resignation and i.i favour of giving the leadership a vote of 
confidence. There were four abstentions but nobody voted against the 
decision. And then there began a substantive discussion of the Political 
Bureau’s proposals concerning political and trade union pluralism, and 
work was started on drafting the relevant documents. 

The vote of confidence had deep political meaning, for it amounted to 
accepting the policy of the Political Bureau. .Indeed, you cannot approve 
the leadership’s policy and yet reject the fundamental political document 
proposed by it. The results of the vote on this document differed fnom the 
vote of confidence. Around two-thirds of the CC members voted for it, 
roughly 30 people cast a no vote and 14 or 15 abstained. Thereby the 
meeting approved by a majority vote a programme document opening the 
road to changes in Polish political life, changes whose essence consists in 
organising a round table, that is, a dialogue, talks with the opposition, 
holding early elections and altering the system of leadership politically. 

Q. Could you mention one or two particularly dramatic moments dur¬ 
ing the meeting? 

Urban. I’m already overstepping my authority by telling you about a 
closed meeting. I didn’t attend the meeting because I’m not a party 
member. I think the most dramatic moment came when the statement 
about resignation was made and then the two votes were, taken. I would 
also describe as a dramatic moment the sharp controversy that broke out 
directly between the Prime Minister and the Trade Union Chairman over 
relations between the government and the trade unions and has been pub¬ 
lished in part. 

A dramatic episode was also the speech made by former Political 
Bureau member Hieronim Kubiak, a Cracow professor. He told about a 
letter he received in the early 1980s informing him of a death sentence 
passed on him by Solidarity. Yet he backed the leadership’s proposal for 
a gradual revival of Solidarity. 

Q. How do you visualise the evolution of the political situation in 
Poland in, say, the next three or four months or at least before the end 
of this year? 

Urban. I can only make an optimistic forecast. It is based on my 
belief in a round table dialogue. I hope a compromise can be reached in 
its course. That compromise is in sight because the preliminary positions 
of the two sides (meaning the position of the Central Committee and, on 
the other hand, the platform of the Solidarity leadership) indicate notable 
coincidences in views on the issue of promoting cooperation between the 
constructive opposition and the leadership as well as in Polish society as 
a whole. My forecast is therefore more or less positive. I trust that all 
those invited to the round table will be able in the end to come to terms 
on the following most important problems. 

The first problem is political pluralism and its forms, that is, the for¬ 
mation of political alliances, including opposition alliances, that could 
operate legally, in line with the new statutes that have already been 
drafted. It is a question of political entities fitting into the framework of 
socialism and respecting constitutional and legal order. They would 
operate in a way enabling them to represent alternative points of view 
and programmes but their idea and object would be to strengthen the 
state, the economy, and so on, not to foment conflict as in 1^81. 

Another set of controversial issues includes a new system of state 
power, the distribution of seats in parliament, participation of the con¬ 
structive opposition in parliament, that is, a change in the political face 
of the Sejm. Di-scussion will also concern the Second Chamber of the 
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Sejm, the Polish presidency, the drafting of new electoral regulations, 
and other matters. 

The next group of questions to be discussed at the round table has to 
do with the economic reform. This is a theme on which it will probably 
be easiest to find common ground because the reforms which the Rakow- 
ski government is carrying out meet in principle the opposition’s demands.' 

The last group of questions, the hardest of all, concerns trade union 
pluralism, the time limit of a gradual revival of trade union pluralism. 
The relevant CC decision says that this must be a gradual process, such 
as wouldn’t endanger the economic reform and would build new trade 
unions on a model differing from that of the political movement Solidarity 
was in 1981. The many other questions to be dealt with include foreign 
financing. 

Should all these points be settled, the round table would end in 
establishing a so-called Council for National Concord. The name might be 
more modest. In any case, it would be an institution that would set about 
drafting constitutional and other laws. We want and are doing our best 
to hold elections even before new trade unions spring up so as to ensure 
that the elections are based on a platform containing common programme 
provisions. The elections would be followed by a period of exercising po¬ 
litical and trade union pluralism in practice. We expect to sum up the 
results some two years from now. That is when we shall know whether 
we have found ways of reaching agreement and hence of defending the 
country’s interests. This is the road we need. It’s an optimistic alternative 
even though everything will not certainly go as smoothly as I’ve told you 
here. There are bound to be many sharp controversies over many issues. 

I must say that those forces in Poland which have begun to seek mutu¬ 
al agreement and are active in general on the Polish political scene are 
fairly complex. Solidarity is divided. Only one part of it is willing to sit 
at the negotiating table with us. Another part attacks Walesa, calling 
him a traitor and collaborationist and upholding an uncompromisingly 
radical programme. There are difficulties also at our political base, such 
as among trade union activists. Lastly, all this is going on within a liv¬ 
ing social system with its material conditions of life, with inflation, grow¬ 
ing prices, shortages of goods. 

We may say, therefore, that if we fail to substantially improve the 
economic situation this year no political agreements whatever will help 
create an optimistic outlook for the year 1989 in Poland. The thing is 
that quite a few people are fairly indifferent to what is going on. They arc 
discontented because the people’s material requirements are not met. They 
are very impatient. We constantly come up against strikes—both big and 
small—against threats of more strikes, against demands for higher pay 
although, strictly speaking, they are unfounded at the moment. Last 
year wages went up faster than prices, and the result was empty stores, 
not empty pockets. 

What will be decisive this year in not political processes alone. First 
of all, the government must prove that its measures are effective if it 
wants the majority of society to believe that the situation will look up and 
to show greater patience as it waits for the results of the economic re¬ 
form. Much will depend on whether or not we succeed in improving eco¬ 
nomic relations with the West. 

Poland doesn’t pay debts so much as interest on debts. It lacks normal 
economic relations with the West and is constantly subjected to various 
restrictions. There is a virtual ban on granting Poland credits guaranteed 
by the state. The outcome of the current processes in the political sphere 
will depend on how far we succeed in establishing real cooperation with 
the International Monetary Fund (this must be preceded by our establish¬ 
ing relations with the Paris Club), whether the new US administration 
4* 
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renounces the policy of regulating economic relations with Poland, how 
NVest Germany and our other main West European partners comport 
themselves and how fast economic relations with the West develop. 

Q. Don’t the painful events taking place in Poland distract the atten¬ 
tion of the Polish leadership from foreign political matters? I mean im¬ 
portant developments such as a new impetus given to the European pro¬ 
cess, the Vienna meeting, the coming Vienna talks on conventional ar¬ 
maments and confidence-building measures, the projected humanitarian 
conference, and so on. 

Urban. Not at all. Postwar history has shown that Poland is always 
threatened with reverse trends. The situation becomes dangerous ^or us 
when international politics divert the leadership’s attention from internal 
affairs but reverse phenomena never occur. What we had in the past was 
that, say, Gomulka signed a historic treaty with West Germany but 
resigned a week later for internal reasons. Gierek stepped down after a 
series of triumphal visits to Washington, Paris and other capitals and 
after return visits to our country. We are and will go on participating in 
all the foreign political processes you mentioned.We consider them very 
important. 

We are of the opinion that the current trend of Polish home policy is 
an appreciable factor also for the European process, disarmament talks 
in Europe, which are in the offing already, and all international processes 
in which Poland can play a role. 1 don’t think these political trends are 
important for Poland alone. Socialism is generally prepared for reforms, 
and they can be effected in this part of Europe without causing havoc, 
conflicts, tensions and political crises as they did in the past. 1 feel that 
Poland today is a stronger partner in all these processes than, say, a 
mere six months ago, let alone five years ago. A socialist country which 
is a stronger partner adds to the solidity of our whole political family. 
Besides, there is a very strong connection between what’s going on in 
Poland and developments in the Soviet Union. 

First of all, the basis for the opposition’s mounting conflict-making 
activity in 1981 was anti-Soviet. By now that basis has disappeared 
thanks to perestroika and Gorbachev. Today the forces taking an anti- 
Soviet stand carry little political weight. They comprise small radical 
groups, some of them about 1,000 strong, inconsequential political parties 
which allege that Poland is occupied by the Soviet Union, that the ongo¬ 
ing reforms arc meaningless, and the things can be righted only if the 
leadership is overthrown. These factors have no significance any longer. 

Second, Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to Poland last year and all that is 
taking place in the Soviet Union are very helpful to us in effecting in¬ 
ternal changes, for we realise that while our changes differ from 
the Soviet Union’s, they point in the same direction of thinking, in the 
direction of a radical transformation of socialism and of strengthening 
the system through reforms. All this is undoubtedly also strengthening 
the international positions of Poland as a country truly friendly to the 
Soviet Union. We are allies not only in the military sphere and with re¬ 
gard to certain ideological and political principles but also in political 
practice and in our actual way of thinking. Poland, which is wrestling 
with its local problems, isn’t in danger of becoming a country committed 
to a provincial policy, a country that could turn away somehow from in¬ 
ternational processes. After all, the success of all that’s going on inside 
the country depends on international processes in Europe and in East- 
West relations. Otherwise our internal processes would have -no chance, 
and we know this. 

Q. What’s your opinion of the situation in the Warsaw Treaty Or¬ 
ganisation? 
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Urban. I see no rifts in the Warsaw Treaty. At any rate, Poland does 
not present any danger to the treaty today, nor will it do so in the future. 
My feeling is that the national interests of all socialist countries hinge 
so strongly on cementing the Warsaw Treaty Organisation that there are 
no big problems as far as I can say. 

The present policy of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and the funda¬ 
mental line of safeguarding security by spending less for military pur¬ 
poses meet our economic and social interests, so that everything’s alt 
right in this respect as well. I think the alliance is going strong. We take 
a more pessimistic view of the CMEA because there are .serious differen¬ 
ces in it over the search for lines of development, and the organisation 
is in no position to become an up-to-date economic instrument. 

Q. There are difficulties in all socialist countries. It seems that the 
situation in Poland was particularly difficult and troubled for a long 
lime. What are the main roots of those difficulties ? 

Urban. I do not agree that the situation in Poland is particularly 
complicated. 1 think the situation will prove particularly difficult in those 
socialist countries where stagnation reigns supreme, but there’s no stagna¬ 
tion in Poland. We in Poland have a programme, and already there are 
instruments of implementing this programme. Reforms in our country 
show great dynamism and they are likely to bear fruit in two or three 
years. It follows that Poland is not in the worst economic situation. 
1 know of other socialist countries or at least of one country whose popu¬ 
lation is suffering much more than the Poles. 1 consider, however, that 
what makes itself felt in Poland with particular force is the effects of an 
anarchic method of exercising power, a method unsuitable today, but we 
know this and are changing it. 

Poland faces the difficult problem of breaking out of a vicious eco¬ 
nomic circle in the economy. We were very late in starting on a radical 
stage in economic reform. We began it at a time when society had lost 
faith in reform. There’s nothing like the enthusiasm shown in the Soviet 
Union. Poles no longer believe in anything because we’ve been talking 
about reforms for too many years but have done too little. In short, while 
we still have some credibility in society, it’s for the short term. I can’t 
Icll whether it will last for three months or a year whereas we need two 
or three years for the reforms to prove their worth, which 1 see as the 
important thing. You see, the political conflicts in Poland are, in my 
opinion, close to being settled in the sense that we’ll bring the situation 
under control and that from now on Poland will be a country of con¬ 
tinuous debates and controversies but I think they will no longer en¬ 
danger the fundamental structure of socialism, the interests of the state. 
Poland won’t be a source of conflict either on the western borders of the 
Soviet Union or in the heart of Europe. But the basic problem is whether 
we’ll have time to convince society that we are really advancing to a 
better economic situation. This will be very hard because the reforms are 
creating many difficulties for people, increasing distinctions in standard 
of living and contradictions between diverse social sections of the popula¬ 
tion. These conflicts at economic level will very soon overshadow political 
conflicts. 

And while the forces committed to reform and restructuring are gain¬ 
ing ground and growing stronger. I’m particularly worried about the fact 
that our stores are still poorly supplied and that there’s no way to stock 
them in a short time. Besides, can we curb inflation? In short, are we 
threatened with an outbreak of discontent due to the economic situation, 
a development which would lead to a formidable wave of strikes and, 
furthermore, could bring all our economic reforms to a standstill? This 
is where we have a vicious circle hard to get out of. To carry out radical 
economic reforms, we must adopt measures that a substantial part of so- 
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ciety would be opposed to. If, however, we gave in to social pressure, the 
pace of economic reform would be too slow, and so the reforms wouldn’t 
produce results at an early date, and this, in turn, would cause dissat¬ 
isfaction. 

Q. Current reforms in socialist countries are being carried out on de¬ 
mocratic lines. It would seem that the more democracy there is, the more 
successfully socialism’s problems can be solved. But it turns out to be 
not quite so. 

Urban. I think it is simply because democracy greatly complicates the 
exercise of power in the short term while the acute problems we are now 
struggling with demand immediate and drastic measures. As ^or de¬ 
mocracy in the long term, it’s nothing but a dream. Our task is to mo¬ 
dernise our system by giving it democratic forms so as to make it more 
efficient. This will take time, yet I believe what we lack more than anyth¬ 
ing else is precisely time. 

Speaking generally, Poland is a country where democracy has always 
tended to degenerate, and this is something I can prove competently. The 
trend was there in the 17th and 18th centuries, between the two world 
wars, in 1956 and in 1980-1981. 

It seems to me that right now we are dealing for the first time ever 
with an opposition that is well aware of the crucial character of the pre¬ 
sent period, makes no attempts to move on recklessly to more democratic 
forms of exercising power and realises that in the West it took democracy 
centuries or decades to take shape because it cannot be 'achieved in a 
year or two. Striking root now is a philosophy of reasonable gradualness, 
of limited democracy, of democracy tested in practice, a democracy 
certain elements of which cannot be amended or eliminated because that 
would lead to economic turmoil. 

Everybody in Poland knows this, everybody there has gained expe¬ 
rience and grown wiser. We have grown wiser, and so have our former 
opponents who are now becoming our partners. Speaking of democracy, 
this is why I feel reasonably optimistic. 
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Aga Khan commission and the other, with the UN centre for human 
rights headed by Jan Martenson. Both were held for the first time and 
were undoubtedly useful. 

I’m sure it is safe to say that the perestroika going on in Soviet so¬ 
ciety is a major factor for improving the situation in the world. Democra- 
lisation and glasnost in the Soviet Union are prompted by the exigencies, 
of the evolution of our society. At the same time, they constitute our con¬ 
tribution to the creation of a climate of international detente. Another way 
of putting it is that our road to such a climate leads through self-impro¬ 
vement and a renewal of every aspect of our life. 
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CIVILISED DEMOCRATISM 


IN THE PAST TWO or three years we have made great strides 
towards democratising and opening up our society. Great they are, but in 
comparison with what? Against the situation in the pre-Gorbachev period 
the progress achieved is great, indeed. But if we compare it with the 
highest standards of civilised democracy, then we find ourselves at the' 
start of the road. 

The document of the Vienna meeting, which is published in 
International Affairs, may do a good service to our perestroika, especially 
to its human aspect. A rapid and honest commitment to the Vienna pro¬ 
cess will help overcome the profound alienation that we inherited from 
the past with its crippled civil rights and bans, and negative answers to 
many questions posed in our daily life. 

I should like to remind the reader that the third sitting of the Con¬ 
ference on the Human Dimension in the framework of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe is to open in Moscow on September 
10, 1991, at 10:30 a. m. We ourselves had insisted in holding this meeting 
precisely in the Soviet capital, wishing to demonstrate the sincerity and 
effectiveness of the renewal in our society. If we want this to be so, and 
if we don’t want the Moscow meeting to be marred by something like 
a wrangle over human rights, then all ministries and departments have 
to start, without delay, the' practical elaboration of legal acts and provi¬ 
sions in keeping with the obligations assumed by the Soviet state under 
the Vienna document. 

Judging by the Address of the Collegium of the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs published in International Affairs, it is the Ministry’s policy 
to lift the veil of anonymity and secrecy. After the last year’s scientific 
and practical conference and the conference of the consular officers of the 
Ministry, unique events in diplomatic history, another conference is to 
be held in autumn 1989 to discuss the work of Soviet ambassadors, em¬ 
bassies and other Soviet offices abroad. That conference will be preceded 
by a broad democratic discussion in which any person may take part by 
writing to International Affairs to express his views. 

One can see everywhere one turns that secrecy and anti-democratic 
tendencies in foreign-policy activity do not pay. The most tragic proof 
is the senseless nine-year war in Afghanistan. There was no question of 
openness when the decision to move troops to Afghanistan made by the 
narrow entourage of the ailing Brezhnev, was not reported to the other 
members of the then leadership, not to mention the country's public 
opinion. 

We are yet to build a constitutional mechanism of foreign-policy deci¬ 
sion-making. In this sense hopes are pinned on the new Supreme Soviet 
elected in March. We would like the newly elected people’s representatives 
to be concerned, apart from anything else, over the question raised by 
Colonel A. Shevchenko, a veteran of the armed forces from the city of 
Daugavpils in a letter to our journal: “Now that we are moving towards 
a rule-of-Iaw state, the people should know who makes the decisions 
affecting the fate of millions, and how. It is time we start learning the 
lessons of history.” 


(Continued on page 83) 
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CONCLUDING DOCUMENT 
OF THE VIENNA MEETING 1986 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE PARTICIPATING STATES OF THE CONFERENCE 
ON SECURITY AND CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE, HELD 
ON THE BASIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE FINAL ACT 
RELATING TO THE FOLLOW-UP TO THE CONFERENCE 


The representatives of the participating States of the Conference on Security and 
Co-operalion in Europe (CSCE), Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cyprus, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, the German Democratic Republic, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Greece, the Holy See, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Liechten¬ 
stein, Luxembourg, Malta, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia, met in Vienna 
from 4 November 1986 to 19 January 1989 in accordance with the provisions of the 
Final Act relating to Ihe Follow-up to the Conference, as well as on the basis of the 
other relevant CSCE documents. 

The participants were addressed on 4 November 1986 by the Austrian Federal Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Opening stalemcnts were made by all Heads of Delegations anfong whom were 
Ministers and Deputy Ministers of many participating States. Some Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs addressed the Meeting also at later stages. 

The participants were addressed by a repre.sentative of Ihe Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Contributions were made by representatives of the United Nations Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE) and UNESCO. 

Contributions were also made by the following non-participating Mediterranean 
States: Algeria, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Syria and Tunisia. 

The representatives of the participating States reaffirmed their commitment to the 
CSCE process and underlined its essential role in increasing confidence, in opening up 
new ways for co operation, in promoting respect for human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms and thus strengthening international security. 

The participating States welcomed the favourable developments in the international 
situation since the conclusion of the Madrid Meeting in 1983 and expressed their 
satisfaction that the CSCE process has contributed to these developments. Noting the 
intensification of political dialogue among them and the important progress in negotia¬ 
tions on military security and di.sarmament, they agreed that renewed efforts should be 
undertaken to consolidate these positive trends and to achieve a substantial further im¬ 
provement of their mutual relations. Accordingly, they reaffirmed their resolve fully to 
implement, unilaterally, bilaterally and multilalerally, all the provisions of the Final 
Act and of the other CSCE documents. 

As provided for in the Agenda of the Vienna Meeting, the representatives of the 
participating Slates held a thorough exchange of views both on the implementation of 
the provisions of the Final Act, and the Madrid Concluding Document and of the tasks 
defined by Ihe Conference, as well as in the context of the questions dealt with by the 
latter, on the deepening of their mutual relations, the improvement of security and the 
development of co-operation in Europe, and the development of the process of detente 
in the future. 

During this exchange of views the participating States examined thoroughly and in 
detail the implementation of the Final Acta and of the Madrid Concluding Document. 
Different and at times contradictory opinions were expressed about the extent of the 
realization of these commitments. While encouraging developments were noted in many 
areas, the participants criticized ihe continuing serious deficiencies in the implementa¬ 
tion of these documents. 
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An open and frank discussion was held about the application of and respect for 
(he principles of the Final Act. Concern was e-\pressed about serious violations of a 
number of these principles. In particular, questions relating io respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms were the focus of intensive and controversial discussion. The 
participating States agreed that full respect for the principles, in all their aspects, is 
essential for the improvement of their mutual relations. 

The implementation of the provisions of the Final Acta concerning confidence-build¬ 
ing measures, concerning co-operation in the field of economics, of science and techno¬ 
logy and of the environment, concerning questions relating to security and co-operation 
in the Mediterranean as well as concerning co-operation in humanitarian and other fields 
was discussed. The implementation of the provisions of the Madrid Concluding Docu¬ 
ment and of other CSCE documents was also discussed. It was considered that the 
numerous possibilities offered by the Final Act had not been sufficienty realized. 

The participating States also expressed concern about the spread of terrorism and 
condemned it unreservedly. 

The discussion reflected the broader context of the CSCE process and confirmed the 
importance of taking into account its world dimension in implementing the pro\isions 
of the Final Act. 

In their deliberations the representatives of the participating Stales look into ac¬ 
count the results of 

— the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disar¬ 
mament in Europe; 

— the Athens Meeting of E.xperts in order to pursue the examination and elaboration 
of a generally acceptable method for the peaceful settlement of disputes aimed at comple¬ 
menting existing methods; 

-— the Venice Seminar on Economic, Scientific and Cultural Co-operation in the Medi¬ 
terranean; 

— the Ottawa Meeting of Experts on Questions concerning Respect, in their Stales, 
for Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, in all their Aspects, as embodied in the 
Final Act; 

— the Budapest “Cultural Forum”; 

— Ihe Bern Meeting of Experts on Human Contacts. 

The participating Stales moreover noted that the tenth anniversary of the signing 
of (he Final Act had been commemorated at Helsinki on 1 August 1985. 

The participating Stales reaffirmed their commitment to the continuation of the 
CSCE process as agreed to in the chapter on the Follow-up to the Conference contained 
111 the Final Act. Recognizing the need for balanced progress coxering all sections of 
Ihe Final Act, they expressed their determination also to benefit from new opportuni¬ 
ties for their co-operation and reached corresponding decisions concerning follow-up 
activities. 

The representatives of the participating States examined alt the proposals submitted 
Io the Meeting and agreed on the following: 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO SECURITY IN EUROPE 

The participating States express their determination 

— to build on the current positive developments in their relations in order to make 
detente a viable, comprehensive and genuine process, universal in scope; 

— to assume their responsibility fully to implement the commitments contained in the 
I'inal Act and other CSCE documents; 

— to intensify their efforts to seek solutions to problems burdening their relations and 
to strengthen safeguards for international peace and security; 

— to promote co-operation and dialogue among them, to ensure the effective exercise 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms and to facilitate contacts and communica¬ 
tion between people; 

— to exert new efforts to make further progress to strengthen confidence and security 
and to promote disarmament 
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Principles 

The participating States reaffirm their commitment to all ten principles of the Pinal 
Act’s Declaration on Principles Guiding Relations between participating States and their 
determination to respect them and put them into practice. The participating States reaf¬ 
firm that all these principles are of primary significance and, accordingly, will be equally 
and unreservedly applied, each of them being interpreted taking into account the others. 

They stress that respect for and full application of these principles as well as strict 
compliance with all CSCE commitments deriving from them are of great political im¬ 
portance and essential for building confidence and security as welt as for the develop¬ 
ment of their friendly relations and of their co-operation in all fields. 

In this context, they confirm that they will respect each other’s right 'freely to 
choose and develop their political, social, economic and cultural systems as well as 
their right to determine their laws, regulations, practices and policies. In exercising 
these rights, they will ensure that their laws, regulations, practices and policies conform 
with their obligations under international law and are brought into harmony with the 
provisions of the Declaration on Principles and other CSCE commitments. 

They also confirm that by virtue of the principle of equal rights and self-determina¬ 
tion of peoples and in conformity with the relevant provisions of the Final Act, all peop¬ 
les always have the right, in full freedom, to determine, when and as they wish, their 
internal and external political status, without external interference, and to pursue as 
they wish their political, economic, social and cultural development. 

They confirm their commitment strictly and effectively to observe their principle of 
the territorial integrity of States. They will refrain from any violatibn of this principle 
and thus from any action aimed by direct or indirect means, in contravention of the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, other obligations under 
international law or the provisions of the Final Act, at violating the territorial integrity, 
political independence or the unity of a State. No actions or situations in contravention 
of this principle will be recognized as legal by the participating States. 

The participating States confirm their commitment to the principle of peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes, convinced that it is an essential complement to the duty of States 
to refrain from the threat or use of force, both being essential factors for the main¬ 
tenance and consolidation of peace and security. They express their determination to 
pursue continuous efforts to examine and elaborate, on the basis of the relevant provi¬ 
sions of the Final Act and the Madrid Concluding Document and taking into account 
the reports of (he meetings of experts in Montreux and Athens, a generally acceptable 
method for the peaceful settlement of disputes aimed at complementing existing methods. 
In this context they accept, in principle, the mandatory involvement of a third party 
when a dispute cannot be settled by other peaceful means. 

In order to ensure the progressive implementation of this commitment, including, 
as a first step, the mandatory involvement of a third party in the settlement of certain 
categories of disputes, they decide to convene a Meeting of Experts in Valletta from 
15 January to 8 February 1991 (o establish a list of such categories and the related 
procedures and mechanisms. This list would be subject to subsequent gradual extension. 
The Meeting wilt also consider the possibility of establi.shing mechanisms for arriving 
at binding third-party decisions. The next CSCE Follow-up Meeting will assess the prog¬ 
ress achieved at the Meeting of Experts. The agenda, timetable and other organizational 
modalities are set out in Annex I. 

The participating States unreservedly condemn, as criminal, all acts, methods and 
practices of terrorism, wherever and by whomever committed, including those which 
jeopardize friendly relations among States and their security, and agree that terrorism 
cannot be justified under any circumstances. 

They express their determination to work for the eradication of terrosism both bila¬ 
terally and through multilateral co-operation, particularly in such intewiational fora as 
the United Nations, the International Civil Aviation Organization and the International 
Maritime Organization and in accordance whith the relevant provisions of the Final 
Act and the Madrid Concluding Document. 
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Gonvinced of fbe need to combine measures at a national level with reinforced in* 
fernational co-operation, the participating States express their intention 

— to pursue a policy of firmness in response to terrorist demands; 

to reinforce and develop bilateral and multilateral co-operation among themselves 
in order to prevent and combat terrorism as well as to increase efficiency in existing 
cooperation at the bilateral level or in the framework of groups of States including, 
as appropriate, through the exchange of information; 

— to prevent on their territories illegal activities of persons, groups or organizations 
that instigate, organize or engage in the perpetration of acts of terrorism or subversive 
or other activities directed towards the violent overthrow of the regime of another par¬ 
ticipating State; 

— to take effective measures for the prevention and suppression of acts of terrorism 
directed at diplomatic or consular representatives and against terrorism involving viola¬ 
tions of the Vienna Conventions on Diplomatic and Consular Relations, in particular 
Ihcir provisions relating to diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities; 

— to ensure the extradiction or prosecution of persons implicated in terrorist acts and 
to co-opcrate closely in cases of conflict of jurisdiction where several States are con¬ 
cerned, acting in both respects in accordance with the relevant international agreements; 

— to consider becoming parties, if they have not yet done so, to the relevant interna¬ 
tional conventions relating to the suppression of acts of terrorism; 

— to continue to work in the appropriate international bodies in order to improve and 
extend measures against terrorism and to ensure that the relevant agreements are ac¬ 
cepted and acted upon by as many States as possible. 

They confirm that they will respect human rights and fundamental freedoms, in¬ 
cluding the freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief, for all without distinc¬ 
tion as to race, sex, ianguage or religion. They also confirm the universal significance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, respect for which is an essential factor for 
the peace, justice and security necessary to ensure the development of friendly rela¬ 
tions and co-operation among themselves, as among all States. 

They express their determination to guarantee the effective exercise of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, all of which derive from the inherent dignity of the human 
person and are essential for his free and full development. They recognize that civil, 
political, economic, social, cultural and other rights and freedoms are all of paramount 
importance and must be fully realized by all appropriate means. 

In this context they will 

— develop their laws, regulations and policies in the field of civil, political, economic, 
social, cultural and other human rights and fundamental freedoms and put them into 
practice in order to guarantee the effective exercise of these rights and freedoms; 

— consider acceding to the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, the Optional Protocol 
to the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and other relevant international instru¬ 
ments, if they have not yet done so; 

— publish and disseminate the text of the Final Act, of the Madrid Concluding Docu¬ 
ment and of the present Document as well as those of any relevant international in¬ 
struments in the field of human rights, in order to ensure the availability of these do¬ 
cuments in their entirety, to make them known as widely as possible and to render 
them accessible to. all individuals in their countries, in particular through public library 
systems; 

— effectively ensure the right of the individual to know and act upon his rights and 
duties in this field, and to jhat end publish and make accessible all laws, regulations 
and procedures relating to human rights and fundamental freedoms; 

— respect the right of their citizens to contribute actively, individually or in associa¬ 
tion with others, to the promotion and protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; 

— encourage in schools and other educational institutions consideration of the promo¬ 
tion and protection of human-righls and fundamental freedoms; 

— ensure human rights and fundamental freedoms to everyone within their territory 
and subject to their Jurisdiction, ^without distinction of any kind such as race, colour. 
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sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status; 

— ensure that no individual exercising, expressing the intention to exercise or seeking 
to exercise these rights and freedoms or any member of his family, will as a conse¬ 
quence be discriminated against in any manner; 

— ensure that effective remedies as well as full information about them are available 
to those who claim that their human rights and fundamental freedoms have been viola¬ 
ted; they will, inter alia, effectively apply the following remedies: 

— the right of the individual to appeal to executive, legislative, judicial or administra¬ 
tive organs; 

— the right to a fair and public hearing within a reasonable time before ap indepen¬ 
dent and impartial tribunal, including the right to present legal arguments and to be 
represented by legal counsel of one’s choice; 

— the right to be promptly and officially informed of the decision taken on any appeal, 
including the legal grounds on which this decision was based. This information will 
be provided as a rule in writing and, in any event, in a way that will enable the 
individual to make effective use of further available remedie.s. 

The participating States recognize that the promotion of economic, social, cultural 
rights as well as of civil and political rights is of paramount importance for human 
dignity and for the attainment of the legitimate aspirations of every individual. They 
will therefore continue their efforts with a view to achieving progressively the full 
realization of economic, social and cultural rights by all appropriate means, including 
in particular by the adoption of legislative measures. In this context they will pay 
special attention to problems in the areas of employment, housing, social security, 
health, education and culture. They will promote constant progress in the realization of 
all rights and freedoms within their countries, as well as in the development of rela¬ 
tions among themselves and with other States, so that everyone actually enjoys to 
the full his economic, social and cultural rights as well as his civil and political rights. 

The participating States confirm their determination to ensure equal rights of men 
and women. Accordingly, they will take all measures necessary, including legislative 
measures, to promote equally effective participation of men and women in political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural life. They will consider the possibility of acceding to the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, if they 
have not yet done so. 

In order to ensure the freedom of the individual to profess and practise religion or 
belief, the participating Stales will, inter alia, 

— lake effective measures to prevent and eliminate discrimination against individuals 
or communities on the grounds of religion or belief in the recognition, exercise and 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms in all fields of civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural life, and to ensure the effective equality between believers 
and non-believers; 

— foster a climate of mutual tolerance and respect between believers of different com¬ 
munities as well as between believers and non-believers; 

— grant upon their request to communities of believers, practising or prepared to prac¬ 
tise their faith within the constitutional framework of their States, recognition of the 
status provided for them in their respective countries; 

respect the right of these religious communities to 

— establish and maintain freely accessible places of worship or assembly, 

— organize themselves according to their own hierarchical and institutional structure, 

— select, appoint and replace their personnel in accordance with their respective require¬ 
ments and standards as well as with any freely accepted arrangement between them 
and their State, 

— solicit and receive voluntary financial and other contributions; 

— engage in consultations with religious faith, institutions and organizations in order 
to achieve a better understanding of the requirements of religious freedom; 

— respect the right of everyone to give and receive religious education in the language 
of his choice, whether individually or in association with others; 
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— in this context respect, inter alia, the liberty of parents to ensure the religious and 
moral education of their children in conformity with their own convictions; 

— allow the training of religious personnel in appropriate institutions; 

— respect the right of individual believers and communities of believers to acquire, 
posses, and use sacred books, religious publications in the language of their choice and 
oilier articles and materials related to the practice of religion or belief; 

— allow religious faiths, institutions and organizations to produce, import and disse¬ 
minate religious publications and materials; 

— favourably consider the interest of religious communities to participate in public 
dialogue, including through the mass media. 

The participating States recognize that the exercise of the above-mentioned rights 
relating to the freedom of religion or belief may be subject only to such limitations as 
aie provided by law and consistent with their obligations under international law and 
with their international commitments.They will ensure in their laws and regulations and 
in their application the full and effective exercise of the freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion or belief. 

The participating Stales will exert sustained efforts to implement the provisions of 
llic Final Act and of the Madrid Concluding Document pertaining to national minori¬ 
ties. They will take all the necessary legislative, administrative, judicial and other mea¬ 
sures and apply the relevant international instruments by which they may be bound, 
1o ensure the protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms of persons belong¬ 
ing to national minorities within their territory. They will refrain from any discrimina- 
lioii against such persons and will contribute to the realization of their legitimate in¬ 
k-rests and aspirations in the Held of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

They will protect and create conditions for the promotion of the ethnic, cultural, 
linguistic and religious identity of national minorities on their territory. They will res¬ 
pect the free exercise of rights by persons belonging to such minorities and ensure 
their full equality with others. 

The participating States will respect fully the right of everyone 

— to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of each Slate, and 

— lo leave any country, including his own, and to return to his country. 

The participating States will ensure that the exercise of the above-mentioned rights 
will not be subject to any restrictions except those which are provided by law and 
arc consistent with their obligations under international law, in particular the Interna- 
liunal Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and with their international commitments, 
in particular the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. These restrictions have the 
character of exceptions. The participating States will ensure that these restrictions are 
not abused and are not applied in an arbitrary manner, but in such a way that the 
clfective exercise of these rights is ensured. 

In this context they will allow all refugees who so desire to return in safety lo 
their homes. 

The participating Slates will 

ensure that no one will be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile; 

— ensure that all individuals in detention or incarceration will be treated with huma¬ 
nity and with respect for the inherent dignity of the human person; 

— observe the United Nations Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Priso¬ 
ners as well as the United Nations Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Officials; 

— prohibit torture and other cruel inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment and 
take effective legislative, administrative, judicial and other measures to prevent and 
punish such practices; 

— consider acceding to the Convention against Torture and other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment of Punishment, if they have not yet done so; 

— protect individuals from any psychiatric or other medical practices that violate human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and take effective measures to prevent and punish 
such practices. 

With regard to the question of capital punishment, the participating States note 
that capital punishment has been abolished in a number of them. In participating States 
where capital punishment has not been abolished, sentence of death may be imposed 
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only for the most serious crimes in accordance with the law in force at the time of the 
commission of the crime and not contrary to their international commitments. This 
question will be kept under consideration. In this context, the participating States will 
co-operate within relevant international organizations. 

With the aim of developing mutual understanding and confidence, promoting friend¬ 
ly and good neighbourly relations, strengthening international peace, security and jus¬ 
tice and improving the implementation of their CSCE commitments, the participating 
States will further develop co-operation and promote dialogue between them in all fields 
and at all levels on the basis of full equality. They agree that full respect for and 
application of the principles and the fulfilment of the other CSCE provisions will 
improve their relations and advance the development of their co-operation. They will 
refrain from any action inconsistent with the provisions of the Final Act and other 
CSCE documents and recognize that any such action would impair relations between 
them and hinder the development of co-operation among them. 

They confirm that governments, institutions, organizations and persons have a 
relevant and positive role to play in contributing to the achievement of the aims of 
their co-operation and to the full realization of the Final Act. To that end they will 
respect the right of persons to observe and promote the implementation of CSCE provi¬ 
sions and to associate with others for this purpose. They will facilitate direct contacts 
and communication among these persons, organizations and institutions within and bet¬ 
ween participating States and remove, where they exist, legal and administrative im¬ 
pediments inconsistent with the CSCE provisions. They will also take effective measures 
to facilitate access to information on the implementation of CSCE provisions and to 
facilitate the free expression of views on these matters. 

The participating States heard accounts of the Meeting of Experts on .Questions 
concerning Respect, in their States, for Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, in 
all their Aspects, as embodied in the Final Act, held in Ottawa from 7 May to 17 June 
1985. They welcomed the fact that frank discussions had taken place of matters of key 
concern. Noting that these discussions had not led to agreed conclusions, they agreed 
that such thorough exchanges of views themselves constitute a valuable contribution 
to the CSCE process. In this respect it was noted in particular that proposals made 
at the Meeting had received further consideration at the Vienna Follow-Up Meeting. 
They also welcomed the decision to allow public access to part of the Meeting and 
noted that this practice was further developed at later meetings. 


Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Cerfiiin Aspects of Security 
and Disarmament in Europe 


Stockholm Conference: Assessment of progress achieved 

The participating Slates, 

In accordance with the relevant provisions of the Madrid Concluding Document, 
assessed progress achieved during the Conference on Confidence- and Security-building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, which met in Stockholm from 17 January 1984 
to 19 September 1986. 

They welcomed the adoption at Stockholm of a set of mutually complementary con¬ 
fidence- and security-building measures (CSBMs). 

They noted that these measures are in accordance with the criteria of the Madrid 
mandate and constitute a substantial improvement and extension of the confidence¬ 
building measures adopted in the Final Act. 

They noted that the adoption of the Stockholm Document was a politically signi¬ 
ficant achievement and that its measures are an important step in efforts aimed at 
reducing the risk of military confrontation in Europe. They agreed that the extent to 
which the measures will in practice contribute to greater confidence and security will 
depend on the record of implementation. They were encouraged by initial implementa- 
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tion and noted that fufther experience and detailed review will be reguired. They reaf¬ 
firmed their determination to comply strictly with and apply in good faith all the pro¬ 
visions of the Document of the Stockholm Conference. 

They reaffirmed their commitment to the provisions of the Madrid Concluding Do¬ 
cument relating to the Conference on Confidence- and Security-bulding Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe and agreed to resume the work of the Conference with a view 
to achieving further progress towards its aim. 


New efforts for security and disarmament in Europe 

Recalling the relevant provisions of the Final Act and of the Madrid Concluding 
Document according to which they recognize the interest of all of them in efforts aimed 
at lessening military confrontation and promoting disarmament, 

Reaffirming their determination expressed in the Final Act to strengthen confidence 
among them and thus to contribute to increasing stability and security in Europe, 

Stressing the complementary nature of the efforts within the framework of the 
CSCE process aimed at building confidence and security and establishing stability and 
achieving progress in disarmament, in order to lessen military confrontation and to 
enhance security for all, 

Stressing that in undertaking such efforts they will respect the security interests 
of all CSCE participating States inherent in their sovereign equality, 

Having also considered ways and appropriate means to continue their efforts for 
security and disarmament in Europe, 

Have reached the understanding that these efforts should be structured as set forth 
below: 


Negotiations on Confidence- and Security-building Measures 

The participating States have agreed that Negotiations on Confidence- and Security¬ 
building Measures will lake place in order to build upon and expand the results already 
achieved at the Stockholm Conference with the aim of elaborating and adopting a new 
set of mutually complementary confidence- and security-building measures designed to 
reduce the risk of military confrontation in Europe. These negotiations will take place 
in accordance with the Madrid mandate. The decisions of the Preparatory Meeting held 
in Helsinki from 25 October to 11 November 1983 will be applied mutatis mutandis 
(see Annex II). 

These negotiations will take place in Vienna, commencing in the week beginning 
on 6 March 1989. 

The next Follow-up Meeting of the participating States of the CSCE, to be held in 
Helsinki, commencing on 24 March 1992, will assess the progress achieved in these 
negotiations. 

Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

The Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe will take place as agreed 
by those Slates named in the mandate contained in the Chairman’s statement in 
Annex III of this documenj, who among themselves have determined the agenda, the 
rules of procedure and the organizational modalities of these negotiations, and will de¬ 
termine their timetable and results. These negotiations will be conducted within the 
framework of the CSCE process. 

These negotiations will take place in Vienna, commencing in the week beginning on 
6 March 1989. 

The next Follow-up Meeting of the participating States of the CSCE, to be held in 
Helsinki, commencing on 24 March 1992, will exchange views on the progress achieved 
in these negotiations. 
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Meetings in order to Exchange Views and Information concerning the course 
of the Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

It has been agreed that the participating States will hold meetings in order to exchange 
views and inlormation concerning the course of the Negotiation on Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe. 

These meetings will be held at least twice during each session of the Negotiation on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe. 

Provisions on practical modalities relating to these meetings are contained in Annex IV 
of this Document. 

At these meetings, substantive information will be provided by the parlicipanLs in the 
Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe on developments, progress and 
results in the negotiations with the aim of enabling each participating State to appraise 
their course. 

The participants in these negotiations have underlaken to take into consideration, in the 
course of their negotiations, the views expressed at such meetings by ot.her participat¬ 
ing States concerning their own security. 

Information will also be provided on a bilateral basis. 

The next Follow-up Meeting of the participating Stales of the CSCE, to be held in 
Helsinki, commencing on 24 March 1992, will consider the functioning of these ar¬ 
rangements. 

Taking into account the relevant provisions of the Final Act and of the Madrid 
Concluding Document, and having considered the results achieved in the two negotia¬ 
tions, and also in the light of other relevant negotiations on security and disarmament 
affecting Europe, a future CSCE follow-up meeting will consider ways and appropriate 
means for the participating States to continue their efforts for security and disarma¬ 
ment in Europe, including the question of supplementing the Madrid mandate for the 
next stage of the Conference on Confidence- and Security-building Measures and Disar¬ 
mament in Europe. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS, OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY AND OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

The participating Stales reaffirm their willingness to further their co-operation in 
the field of economics, of science and technology and of the environment, and to pro¬ 
mote stable and equitable international economic relations in the interest of all States. 
They express their readiness to intensify the dialogue in the competent fora with a view 
to facilitating appropriate solutions fur key intcirelated economic issues such as money, 
finance, debt and trade. In this connection, they stress the importance of policies aimed 
at promoting structural adjustments, stimulating the growth of national economies and 
creating an international economic environment conducive to development. 

The participating States recognize the important role of the United Nations Econo¬ 
mic Commission for Europe (ECE) in forslering regional economic co-operation and 
in contributing to the implementation of the provisions of the Final Act and subse¬ 
quent CSCE documents. They express their readiness to make further use of the exist¬ 
ing framework, resources and experience of the ECE in areas which are of significance 
for the implementation of recommendations of the CSCE. 

Trade and industrial co-operation 

In order to make belter use of their economic polenlial, and to foster the expan¬ 
sion of their commercial exchanges, the participating Stales will make further efforts 
to promote favourable conditions for trade and industrial co-operation,^ taking into 
account all the relevant provisions of the Final Act and the Madrid Concluding Do¬ 
cument. 

The paiticipating Stales recognize the importance of favourable business conditions 
for the development of trade between them. They will facilitate direct contacts between 
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business people, potential buyers and end-users, including on-site contacts relevant to 
the business intended or being transacted. They will take measures to improve working 
londitions for business people, regarding, among other things, accreditation, accomnioda- 
liori, communications, and recruitment and management of personnel. They will also 
take measures to avoid unjustifiable delays in visa procedures and customs clearance. 
( ijither, they recognize the opportunities offered by trade fairs and exhibitions for de¬ 
veloping commercial contacts and achieving concrete business results 

The participating States will continue their efforts further to reduce or progressively 
eliminate obstacles of all kinds to trade, thus contributing to the expansion and diversi- 
ficjrion of their commercial relations They e.xpres.s their support for the work done in 
iliis field 111 appropriate international fora. 

The participating States will encourage forms of trade compatible with the efficient 
iDiidiict of international business relations and will also encourage business partners 
ill decide independently upon their trading patterns As to compensation transactions 
III all their forms, they recommend that propo.sals of this kind be addressed at tfie 

beginning of negotiations and, when agreed upon, dealt with in a fle.vible way, espe- 
ei.illy regarding the choice of products In this connection, the special concerns of 
small and medium-sized enterprises .should be taken into account. The participating 

.States recognize the valuable role of the ECE in dealing with questions related to 
(ompensation transactions 

The participating States recognize that, w'ithin their respective economics, in- 
. leased autonomy for enterprises can help achieve a better response to market needs 
and thus contribute to the development of trade and co-operation among them 

In order to facilitate the identification of market opportunities, the participating 
Slate'- will further promote the publication and availability of compiehensivc, com¬ 
parable and timely economic and commercial information. They will publish up-to-date 
macroeconomic information and statistics, and envisage making balance of payment 
ligures available. Tliey. will al.so provide the United Nations trade databank 

('OMTRADE, with detailed data in a format relevant to the efficient conduct of fo- 
leigii trade. They wdll encourage co-operation between their statistical services and 
within the framework of the ECE in order, inter alia, to facilitate the identification of 
disparities in foreign trade stalislics and to improve the intcinational comparability 
of such statistics. Furlhcrinoie, they consider it useful to increase the publication and 
evchangc of statistics on such topics as demograpliy, public health, agriculture. Itie 
environment and energy. 

Noting the growing importance of services in their nuiluai economic relations, 

the participating Stales will examine, in appropriate bodies, developments in this area 
Jiid prospects for improved access to (he services market. 

Affirming the importance of industrial co-operation in their long-term economic 
lelations, the participating States w'ill promote measures designed to create favourable 
tondilions for the development of such co-operation They will therefore examine, 
within the competent fora, the improvement of the legal, administrative and economic 
Iramework for industrial co-operation. Furthermore, they will encourage contacts bet¬ 
ween potential partners, develop exchanges of appropriate information and promote 
the participation of small and medium-sized enterprises in industrial co-operation. 

The participating States recognize that productive, competitive and profit-earning 
joint ventures can play a role in mutually beneficial industrial co-operation. They 
will improve the legal, administrative and financial conditions for investment in, and 
operation of, joint ventures. Jhey will also promote the exchange of all informalion 
relevant to the establishment of joint ventures, including all necessary technical in- 
foFination, as well as information on management, labour conditions, accounting and 
taxation, repatriation of profits and the protection of investments, production condi¬ 
tions and access to domestic supplies and markets. 

The participating States stress the importance of their standardization policies 
and practices, and of related activities, for the facilitation of international trade, espe¬ 
cially regarding products .subject to compulsory certification. Accordingly, they will 
consider mutual recognition of their national testing and certification procedures and 
5 — 546 (aara.) 
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practices, and promote co-operation among relevant national bodies and within Inter¬ 
national organizations including the ECE. 

The participating States recognize the growing importance of effective marketing 
in the development of trade and industrial co-operation, in the production and pro¬ 
motion of new products and in meeting the needs of the consumer. Given the growth 
of marketing opportunities, they will seek to improve the conditions for firms and 
organizations engaging in research into domestic or foreign markets and in other 
marketing activities. 

The participating Stales alTirm the usefulness for all enterprises, and especially for 
small and medium-sized ones, of flexible and mutually agreed arbitration provisions 
for ensuring the equitable settlement of disputes in international trade and ttidustrial 
co-operation. Bearing in mind the relevant provisions of the Final Act and the Madrid 
Concluding Document, they attach particular importance to freedom in the choice of 
arbitrator.s, including the presiding arbitrator, and of the country of arbitration. They 
recommend that consideration be given to the adoption of the Model Law on inter¬ 
national commercial arbitration of the United Nations Commission on International 
Trade Law (UNCITRAL). In addition, they recognize the value of agreements on 
co-operation in the field of commercial arbitration between Chambers of Commerce and 
other arbitration bodies. 

The participating States agree to convene a Conference on Economic Co-operation 
ill Europe. This Conference will take place in Bonn from 19 March to 11 April 1990. 
The aim of the Conference is to provide new impulses for economic relations between 
participating States, in particular by improving business conditions for commercial 
exchanges and industrial co-operation and by considering new possibilities for, and 
ways of, economic co-operation. The Conference will be attended by representatives 
of the participating States and of the business community. The agenda, timetable and 
other organizational modalities are set out in Annex V. The next Follow-up Meeting, 
to be held in Helsinki, commencing on 24 March 1992, will assess the results achieved 
at the Conference. 

Science and technology 

The participating States emphasize the important role of science and technology 
in their overall economic and social development, bearing in mind particularly those 
sciences and technologies which are of direct relevance to improving the quality 
of life. 

Recognizing the importance of scientific and technological co-operation, the parti¬ 
cipating States will develop further mutually advantageous co-operation in the fields 
already set forth in the Final Act, and will examine possibilities for co-operation in 
new areas of growing importance and common interest. Furthermore, they express 
their intention to improve conditions for such co-operation by fostering the exchange 
of information on, and experience with, scientific and technological achievements, 
having in mind especially the interests of the countries of the region which are deve¬ 
loping from the economic point of view. 

The participating States also reaffiim the role of general intergovernmental 
agreements as well as of bilateral agreements involving universities, scientific and 
technological institutions and industry, in developing mutually beneficial exchanges. 
Underlining the importance of freedom of communication and exchange of views for 
progress in science and technology, they will promote and support direct and indivi¬ 
dual contacts between scientists, specialists and interested business people. Recalling 
the conclusions reached at the Hamburg Scientific Forum, they will respect human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, which represent one of the foundations for a sig¬ 
nificant improvement in international scientific co-operation at all levels. They will 
also endeavour to create conditions enabling interested partners to deveiop appropriate 
joint research programmes and projects on the basis of reciprocity and mutual advan¬ 
tage and, when appropriate, ort a commercial basis. 

Given the depletion of natural resources, including non-renewable sources of 
energy, the participating Stales will promote co-operation in the rational use of such 
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resources, and in the use of alternative sources of energy, including thermonuclear 

fusion. 

Taking note of the progress made in, and the new opportunities offered by, 
research and development in biotechnology, the participating States consider it desi¬ 
rable to enhance the exchange of information on laws and regulations relating to the 
safety aspects of genetic engineering. They will therefore facilitate consultation and 
exchange of information on safety guidelines. In this context, they emphasize the 
importance of ethical principles when dealing with genetic engineering and its 
application. 

The participating States will develop their co-operation in medical and related 
sciences by intensifying research and the exchange of information on drug abuse and 
on new or increasingly widespread diseases. They will co-operate in particular irt 
combating the spread of AIDS, taking into account the Global AIDS Strategy of the 
World Health Organization (WHO). They will also co-operate in research concerning 
the long-term consequences of radiation. 

The participating States recognize the importance of scientific research, of environ¬ 
mentally sound technologies and, in particular, of improved international co-operation 
111 these fields, for the monitoring, prevention and reduction of pollution. They will 
therefore promote, inter alia within the relevant international fora, exchange of infor¬ 
mation on, and experience with, these technologies. In this respect they will also 
promote, on a commercial basis, exchanges in the fields of pollution-abatement techno¬ 
logies, technologies and products with less or no emission of ozone-depleting sub¬ 
stances, processing and combustion techniques, new methods of waste treatment in¬ 
cluding recycling and disposal, and low- and non-waste technologies. 

The participating States will exchange appropriate information in specific fields 
of engineering industries and automation. They will do this on the basis of mutual 
advantage for potential partners, who will decide independently on the areas of co¬ 
operation and with due respect for bilateral and multilateral agreements. To this end 
they will, inter alia, develop statistics in fields of engineering industries of commercial 
importance. 

In the context of their .scientific and technological co-operation, the participating 
slates will consider the possibility of encouraging the development and use of 
alternatives to animal experimentation, including for product testing. 

In the important field of nuclear energy, the participating States recognize that, 
while individual States should assume full responsibility for the safety of their own 
nuclear facilities, nuclear safety requires closer international co-operation, especially 
within the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). They note that it is 
e.ssential to maintain the highest possible safety standards in the management and 
operation of nuclear facilities. They therefore support the work done within the IAEA 
111 developing basic safety principles, and urge all States to use the revised Nuclear 
Safety Standards—NUSS codes—as a basis for regulating nuclear safety practices. 
They also recall the need further to improve the efficiency of the existing system of 
nuclear liability. 

Environment 

Recognizing the need for preventive action, the participating States will strengthen 
their co-operation and intensify efforts aimed at protecting and improving the envi¬ 
ronment, bearing in mind the need to maintain and restore the ecological balance 
ill air, water and soil. They will do this by, inter alia, developing their internal 
legislation and their international commitments, and by applying the best available 
means, taking into account levels of development as well as economic and technical 
constraints. They underline the importance of the Regional Strategy for Environmental 
Protection and Rational Use of Natural Resources in ECE Member Countries Covering 
the Period up to the Year 2000 and Beyond. They welcome, and will fake due account 
of, the report of the World Commission on Environment and Development and the 
Environmental Perspective to the Year 2000 and Beyond, as well as the work already 
undertaken within the competent international fora, in particular within the framework 
5* 
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of the 1979 Convcnlion on Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution (hereafter called 
"the Convention”). 

The participating States arc convinced of the need for timely and effective reduc¬ 
tions of sulphur emissions or their transboundary fluxes. They call upon Contracting 
Parties and Signatories to the Convention to become parties to the Protocol on the 
reduction of sulphur emissions or their transboundary fluxes by at least 30 per cent. 
They recommend that further steps to reduce sulphur emissions, in line with the 
objectives of the Protocol, be taken by those States which are not parties to the 
Protocol, and that those States where this goal is already accomplished continue to 
control their emissions. Recalling that the said Protocol provides for reductions of 
sulphur emissions at the latest by 1993, they will work within the frameworji of the 
Convention for the elaboration at an early dale of an arrangement for further reduc¬ 
tions of sulphur emissions beyond the level established by the Protocol. 

The participating States consider that control and reduction of nitrogen oxide 
emissions, or their transboundary fluxes, deserve high priority in their pollution abate¬ 
ment programmes. They welcome the elaboration and adoption of the Protocol on 
Control of Nitrogen Oxide Emissions. 

Furthermore, they recognize the need to develop, within the framework of the 
Convention, arrangements to reduce emissions of other relevant air pollutants such as 
hydrocarbons and those producing photochemical oxidants. They will strengthen their 
co-operation accordingly, including by collecting and processing the necessary in¬ 
formation. 

The participating States agree to strengthen and develop the co-operative 
programme for the Monitoring and Evaluation of the Long-Range Transmission of Air 
Pollutants in Europe (E.MEP), inter alia through extending and improving the system 
of monitoring stations, providing EMEP with the necessary information emissions of 
pollutants, further developing comparable methods of measurement, and expanding 
coverage to include other relevant air pollutants, in particular nitrogen oxides, hydro¬ 
carbons and photochemical oxidants. They also recommend that those countries which 
have not yet done so should become parties to the Protocol on the Long-Term 
Financing of EMEP. 

The participating States will make every effort to become parlies, as soon as 
possible, to the Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer and to the 
Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the Ozone Layer. F'tirther, they will 
foster national action and international co-operation on the control and reduction of 
the emission of ozone-depleting substances. 

The participating Slates agree that further national and international research 
efforts should be made regarding the global warming phenomenon, and the role played 
therein by emissions of carbon dioxide and trace gases, in order to provide a scien¬ 
tific basis for mitigative action. 

In order to protect and improve freshwater resources and to reduce significantly 
the pollution of seas and coastal areas, transboundary watercourses and international 
lakes from all sources of pollution, the participating Slates will develop and intensify 
national efforts as well as bilateral and multilateral co-operation. They recommend the 
elaboration of a framework convention or specific conventions to improve the protec¬ 
tion of transboundary watercourses and international lakes. They will reduce signifi¬ 
cantly discharges of toxic, persistent and potentially hazardous substances. Further¬ 
more, they will devote special attention to the development of appropriate alternatives 
to sea disposal in order to decrease progressively and substantially the dumping of 
harmful wastes and the incineration of noxious liquid wastes at sea, with a view 
to the early termination of such methods. 

The participating States recognize the need to improve international co-operation 
on the transboundary movement of hazardous wastes. Taking into account the valuable 
work done in other international fora, they will encourage the elaboration of interna¬ 
tional agreements, including a global convention on the control of transboundary 
movements of hazardous wastes. 

The participating States will seek closer co-operation and greater exchange of 
information on the problems associated with potentially hazardous chemicals, including 
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assessment of the risks to health and the environment. They wilt explore possibilities 
for closer harmonization of their legislation and regulations on the handling of these 
chemicals. 

The participating States will strengthen international co-operation on natural re¬ 
sources and flora and fauna. They will promote early accession to, and effective imple¬ 
mentation of, relevant agreements. They will also develop further effective measures 
to combat soil degradation and to protect flora, fauna and their habitats on the basis 
uf the Declaration on this subject adopted by the ECE. They will intensify their 
exchanges of views and experience on ways and means of achieving a more rational 
use of natural resources. 

The participating States acknowledge the importance of the contribution of 
persons and organizations dedicated to the protection and improvement of the envi¬ 
ronment, and will allow them to express their concerns. They will promote greater 
public awareness and understanding of environmental issues and will co-operate in 
the field of environmental education, inter alia through exchanges of experience and 
results of research studies, development of educational programmes and ecological 
(raining. 

The participating Slates will co-operate bilaterally and multilaterally with a view 
to improving and co-ordinating their arrangements for prevention, early warning, 
exchange of information and mutual assistance in case of industrial accidents likely 
to cause transboundary damage to the environment. They will also initiate the exami¬ 
nation of key elements related to the transbouiidary character of industrial accidents, 
such as ciean-up, restoration and liability. 

The participating States agree to convene a Meeting on the protection of the 
environment. This Meeting will take place in Sofia from 16 October to 3 November 
1989. The aim of the Meeting is to elaborate recommendations on principles and 
guidelines for further measures and co-operation in new and important areas of envi¬ 
ronmental protection. The agendd', timetable and other organizational modalities are 
set out in Annex VI. The next Follow-up Meeting, to be held in Helsinki, commencing 
on 24 March 1992, will assess the results achieved at the Meeting. 

Co-operation in other areas 

The participating States recognize the important role of transport in economic 
and social development and the overall consequences of increased activity in the 
transport sector, including problems related to the environment. They will tuerefore 
encourage the elaboration of measures for achieving an economically more efficient 
transport system, taking into account the relative merits of different modes of 
transport and their potential effects on human health, safety and the environment. In 
Ibis connection they will, through bilateral and multilateral means, give particular 
attention to questions concerning multimodal transport networks, combined transport, 
transit flows and the simplification of transport formalities and, in particular, of 
transport documents. They also welcome the work done by (he ECE in this context. 

The participating States underline the economic importance of tourism and its 
contribution to the mutual understanding of peoples. They therefore favour the deve¬ 
lopment of co-operation in this field and will facilitate normal contacts between 
tourists and the local population. To this end they will endeavour to improve the 
infrastructure for tourism, inter alia by diversifying accommodation and by developing 
facilities for low-budget and youth tourism, including small-scale private accommoda¬ 
tion. They will also conside^r in a positive spirit the progressive phasing out, for 
foreign tourists, of minimum exchange requirements where they apply, allow the re¬ 
conversion of legally acquired local currency, and, furthermore, encourage non-discri- 
minatory pricing for ail foreign tourists irrespective of their nationality. They will 
also reduce arrival and departure procedures to the necessary minimum. The parti¬ 
cipating States will create conditions conducive to the establishment of joint projects 
in the field of tourism, including joint ventures and personnel training programmes. 

The participating States emphasize the need for effective implementation of the 
provisions of the Pinal Act and the Madrid Concluding Document relating to migrant 
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workers and their families in Europe. They invite host countries and countries of 
origin to make efforts to improve further the economic, social, cultural and other 
conditions of life for migrant workers and their families legally residing in the host 
countries. They recommend that host countries and countries of origin should promote 
their bilateral co-operation in relevant fields with a view to facilitating the reintegra¬ 
tion of migrant workers and their families returning to their country of origin. 

The participating States will, in accordance with their relevant commitments under¬ 
taken in the Final Act and the Madrid Concluding Document, consider favourably 
applications for family reunification as well as family contacts and visits involving 
migrant workers from other participating States legally residing in the host countries. 

The participating States wili ensure that migrant workers from other partigpating 
States, and their families, can freely enjoy and maintain their national culture and 
have access to the culture of the host country. 

Aiming at ensuring effective equality of opportunity between the children of 
migrant workers and the children of their nationals regarding access to all forms and 
levels of education, the participating States affirm their readiness to take measures 
needed for the better use and improvement of educational opportunities. Furthermore, 
they will encourage or facilitate, where reasonable demand exists, supplementary 
teaching in their mother tongue for the children of migrant workers. 

The participating States recognize that issues of migrant workers have their 
dimension. 

The participating States acknowledge that the impact of economic and technolo¬ 
gical change is being acutely felt in the work place. They underline their readiness 
to encourage co-operation in the field of vocational training policy through increased 
exchange of information and experience, with the aim of enhancing the educational 
standards, professional knowledge, skills and adaptability of personnel involved in 
industry and commerce. 

The participating States recognize the importance of facilitating the integration 
of young people into professional life. They will therefore continue their efforts to 
ensure the necessary conditions for the education and vocational training of young 
people and to promote youth employment opportunities in various sectors of the 
economy. They will continue their efforts to create conditions for developing the level 
of scientific and cultural knowledge of their citizens, especially young people, and for 
facilitating their access to achievements in the areas of natural and social sciences, 
as well as culture. 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO SECURITY AND CO-OPERATION IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

The participating States 

reaffirm their commitment to, and stress the continuing relevance of, the provi¬ 
sions of the Final Act and the Madrid Concluding Document concerning security and 
co-operation in the Mediterranean; in this context, they underline the relevance of the 
Mediterranean paragraph of the Stockholm Document. 

They stress the importance of the CSCE process for increasing security and 
improving co-operation in the Mediterranean area. 

They reiterate their conviction that security in Europe is to be considered in the 
broader context of world security and is closely linked with security in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area as a whole, and that accordingly the process of improving security should 
not be confined to Europe but should extend to other parts of the world, and in par¬ 
ticular to the Mediterranean area. 

They express their concern over the continuing tensions in the region and renew 
their Willingness to intensify efforts towards finding just, viable and lasting solutions, 
through peaceful means, to outstanding crucial problems. 

They consider that broader and more active co-operation could contribute to 
increased mutual understanding and enhanced confidence, thereby promoting stability, 
security and peace in the region. 
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They note the results of existing bilateral and multilateral forms of co-operation 
and express their readiness to increase efforts in the economic, scientific and cultural 
fields, and in the field of environment, taking due account of the interests of the 
developing countries in the region, and taking into consideration the work under way 
m these fields. 

They note with satisfaction the positive outcome of the Seminar on economic, 
scientific and cultural co-operation in the Mediterranean within the framework of the 
results of the Valletta Meeting of 1979, held in Venice from 16 to 26 October 1984 
in accordance with the relevant provisions and objectives of the Madrid Concluding 
Document. They welcome the concrete contribution of this Seminar to the development 
of co-operation in the Mediterranean area and they support continued efforts to imple¬ 
ment its recommendations as well as those of the Valletta meeting. 

They note the continuing interest of the non-participating Mediterranean States in 
the CSCE and in efforts with the participating States in strengthening security and 
promoting co-operation in the Mediterranean. They recognize to this end the need 
to maintain and amplify their contacts with the non-participating Mediterrannean 
States as initiated by the CSCE and to develop good neighbourly relations with all 
of them, with due regard to reciprocity and in the spirit of the principles contained 
in the Declaration on Principles Guiding Relations between Participating Slates of the 
Final Act. 

The participating States 

in conformity with the provisions of the Mediterranean chapters of the Final Act 
and the Madrid Concluding Document, agree to convene a meeting on the Mediterra¬ 
nean in order to consider ways and means of further enhancing various aspects of 
co-operation, including the protection and improvement of Mediterranean ecosystems, 
with the aim of widening the scope of their co-operation with the non participating 
Mediterranean States and contributing to the strengthening of confidence and security 
in the region. 

Representatives of the non-participating Mediterranean States (Algeria, Egypt, 
Israel, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Syria and Tunisia) and representatives of the compe¬ 
tent international organizations (UNESCO, ECE, UNEP *, WHO, ITU, IMO) will 
be invited to this meeting in accordance with the rules and practices adopted for the 
previous CSCE Mediterranean follow-up events. 

The Meeting will be held in Palma de Mallorca from 24 September to 19 October 
1990. The agenda, timetable and other organizational modalities are set out in 
Annex VII. 

The next Follow-up Meeting, to be held in Helsinki, commencing on 24 March 
1992, will assess the results achieved at this Meeting. 

CO-OPERATION IN HUMANITARIAN AND OTHER FIELDS 

The participating States. 

Considering that co-operation in humanitarian and other fields is an essential 
factor for the development of their relations. 

Agreeing that their co-operation in these fields should take place in full respect 
for the principles guiding relations between participating States as set forth in the 
Final Act as well as for the provisions in the Madrid Concluding Document and in 
the present Document pertaining to those principles. 

Confirming that, in implementing the provisions concerning co-operation in 
humanitarian and other fields in the framework of their laws and regulations, they 
will ensure that those laws and regulations conform with their obligations under 
international law and are brought into harmony with their CSCE commitments. 

Recognizing that the implementation of the relevant provisions of the Final Act 
and of the Madrid Concluding Document requires continuous and intensified efforts 

Have adopted and will implement the following: 

* If is understood that fhe invitafion to UNEP includes ROCC (Regional Oil Com¬ 
bating Center) and MAP (Mediterranean Action Plan). 
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Human Contacts 

In implementing the human contacts provisions of tin Final Act, the Madrid 
Concluding Document and the present Document, they will fully respect their obliga¬ 
tions under international law as referred to in the subchapter of the present Document 
devoted to principles, in particular that everyone shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country, as well as their international com¬ 
mitments in this field. 

They will ensure that their policies concerning entry into their territories are 
fully consistent with the aims set out in the relevant provisions of the Final Act, the 
Madrid Concluding Document and the present Document. * 

They will lake the necessary steps to find solutions as expeditiously as possible, 
but in any case within six months, to all applications based on the human contacts 
provisions of the Final Act and the Madrid Concluding Document, outstanding at the 
conclusion of the Vienna Follow-up Meeting. 

Thereafter they will conduct regular reviews in order to ensure that all applica¬ 
tions based on the human contacts provisions of the Final Act and of the other 
aforementioned CSCII' documents arc being dealt with in a manner consistent with 
those provisions. 

They will decide upon applications relating to family meetings in accordance with 
the Final Act and the other aforementioned CSCE documents in as short a time as 
possible and in normal practice within one month. 

In the same manner they will decide upon applications relating jo family reunifi¬ 
cation or marriage between citizens of different States, in normal practice within 
three months. 

In dealing favourably with applications relating to family meetings, they will 
take due account of the wishes of the applicant, in particular on the timing and 
sufficiently long duration of such meetings, and on travelling together with other 
members of his family for joint family meetings. 

In dealing favourably with applications relating to family meetings, they will 
also allow visits to and from more distant relatives. 

In dealing favourably with applications relating to family reunification or marriage 
between citizens of different States, they will respect the wishes of the applicants on 
the country of destination ready to accept them. 

They will pay particular attention to the solution of problems involving the 
reunification of minor children with their parents. In this context and on the basis 
of the relevant provisions of the Final Act and of the other aforementioned CSCE 
documents, they wilt ensure. 

— that an application for this purpose submitted while the child is a minor will 
be dealt with favourably and expeditiously in order to effect the reunification without 
delay; and 

— that adequate arrangements are made to protect the interests and welfare of 
the children concerned. 

They will consider the scope for gradually reducing and eventually eliminating 
any requirement which might exist for travellers to obtain local currency in excess 
of actual expenditure, giving priority to persons travelling for the purpose of family 
meetings. They will accord such persons the opportunity in practice to bring in or to 
take out with them personal possessions or gifts. 

They will pay immediate attention to applications for travel of an urgent humani¬ 
tarian nature and deal with them favourably as follows; 

— They will decide within three working days upon applications relating to visits 
to a seriously ill or dying family member, travel to attend the funeral of a family 
member or travel by those who have a proven need of urgent medical treatment or 
who can be shown to be critically or terminally ill. 

— They will decide as expeditiously as possible upon applications relating to travel 
by those who are seriously ill or by the elderly, and other travel of an urgent humani¬ 
tarian nature. 
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They will intensify efforts by their local, regional and central authorities concerned 
with the implementation of the above, and ensure that charges for giving priority 
treatment to such applications do not exceed costs actually incurred. 

In dealing with applications for travel for family meetings, family reunification 
or marriage between citizens of different States, they will ensure that acts or omissions 
by members of the applicant’s family do not adversely affect the rights of the appli¬ 
cant as set forth in the relevant international instruments. 

They will ensure that all documents necessary for applications based on the human 
contacts provisions of the Final Act and of the other aforementioned CSCE documents 
are easily accessible to the applicant. The documents will remain valid throughout the 
application procedure. In the event of a renewed application the documents already 
Mibmitted by the applicant in connection with previous applications will be taken into 
consideration. 

They will simplify practices and gradually reduce administrative requirements for 
applications based on the human contacts provisions of (he Final Act and of the other 
aforementioned CSCE documents. 

They will ensure that, when applications based on the human contacts provisions 
of the Final Act and of the other aforementioned CSCE documents are refused for 
reasons specified in the relevant international instruments, the applicant is promptly 
provided in writing with an official notification of the grounds on which the decision 
was based. As a rule and in ail cases where the applicant so requests, he will be given 
(he necessary information about the procedure for making use of any effective admi¬ 
nistrative or judicial remedies against the decision available to him as envisaged in 
the abovementioned international instruments. In cases where exit for permanent 
settlement abroad is involved, this information w'ill be provided as part of the official 
notification foreseen above. 

If in this context an individual's application for travel abroad has been refused 
for reasons of national security, they will ensure that, within strictly warranted time 
limits, any restriction on that individual’s travel is as short as possible and is not 
applied in an arbitrary manner. They will also ensure that the applicant can have the 
refusal reviewed within six months and, should the need arise, at regular intervals 
thereafter so that any changes in the circumstances surrounding the refusal, such as 
time elapsed since the applicant was last engaged in work or duties involving national 
security, are taken into account. Before individuals take up such work or duties they 
will be formally notified if and how this could affect applications they might submit 
for such travel. 

Within one year of the conclusion of the Vienna Follow-up Meeting they will 
publish and make easily accessible, where this has not already been done, all their 
law's and statutory regulations concerning movement by individuals within their 
territory and travel between States. 

In dealing favourably with applications based on the human contacts provisions 
of the Final Act and of the other aforementioned CSCE documents, they will ensure 
that these are dealt with in good time in order, inter alia, to take due account of 
important family, personal or professional considerations significant for the applicant. 

They will deal favourably with applications for travel abroad without distinction 
of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth, age or other status. They will ensure that 
any refusal does not affect applications submitted by other persons. 

They will further facilitate travel on an individual or collective basis for personal 
or professional reasons and for tourism, such as travel by delegations, groups and 

individuals. To this end they will reduce the time for the consideration of applications 

for such travel to a minimum. 

They will give serious consideration to proposals for concluding agreements on 

the issuing of multiple entry visas and the reciprocal easing of visa processing for¬ 

malities, and consider possibilities for the reciprocal abolition of entry visas on the 
basis of agreements between them. 

They will consider adhering to the relevant multilateral instruments as well as 
concluding complementary or other bilateral agreements, if necessary, in order to 
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improve arrangements for ensuring effective consular, legal and medical assistance 
for citizens of other participating Slates temporarily on their territory. 

They will take any necessary measures to ensure that citizens of other participat¬ 
ing States temporarily on their territory for personal or professional reasons, inter 
alia for the purpose of participating in cultural, scientific and educational activities, 
are afforded appropriate personal safety, where this is not already the case. 

They will facilitate and encourage the establishment and maintenance of direct 
personal contacts between their citizens as well as between representatives of their 
institutions and organizations through travel between States and other means of 
communication. 

They will facilitate such contacts and co-operation among their peoples through 
such measures as direct sports exchanges on a local and regional level, the unimpeded 
establishment and implementation of town-twinning arrangements, as well as student 
and teacher exchanges. 

They will encourage the further development of direct contacts between young 
people, as well as between governmental and non-governmental youtn and student 
organizations and institutions; the conclusion between such organizations and insti¬ 
tutions of bilateral and multilateral arrangements and programmes; and the holding 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis of educational, cultural and other events and 
activities by and for young people. 

They will make further efforts to facilitate travel and tourism by young people, 
inter alia by recommending to those of their railway authorities which are members 
of the International Union of Railways (UlC) that they expand the Inter-Rail system 
to cover all their European networks and by recommending to those of their railway 
authorities which are not members of the UlC that they consider establishing similar 
facilities. 

In accordance with the Universal Postal Convention and the International Tele¬ 
communication Convention, they will 

~ guarantee the freedom of transit of postal communication; 

— ensure the rapid and unhindered delivery of correspondence, including personal 
mail and parcels; 

— respect the privacy and integrity of postal and telephone communications; and 

— ensure the conditions necessary for rapid and uninterrupted telephone calls, 
including the use of international direct dialling systems, where they exist, and their 
development. 

They will encourage direct personal contacts between the citizens of their Slates, 
inter alia by facilitating individual travel within their countries and by allowing 
foreigners to meet their citizens as well as, when invited to do so, to stay in 
private homes. 

They will ensure that the status of persons belonging to national minorities or 
regional cultures on their territories is equal to that of other citizens with regard to 
human contacts under the Final Act and the other aforementioned CSCE documents 
and that these persons can establish and maintain such contacts through travel and 
other means of communication, including contacts with citizens of other States with 
whom they share a common national origin or cultural heritage. 

They will allow believers, religious faiths and their representatives, in groups or 
on an individual basis, to establish and maintain direct personal contacts and com¬ 
munication with each other, in their own and other countries, inter alia through travel, 
pilgrimages and participation in assemblies and other religious events. In this context 
and commensurate with such contacts and events, those concerned will be allowed to 
acquire, receive and carry with them religious publications and objects related to the 
practice of their religion or belief. 

They heard accounts of the Meeting of Experts on Human Contacts held in Bern 
from 15 April to 26 May 1986. Noting that no conclusion had been i^igreed upon at 
the Meeting, they regarded both the frankness of the discussion and the greater 
degree of openness in the exchanges as welcome developments. In this respect they 
noted the particular importance of the fact that proposals made at the Meeting had 
received further consideration at the Vienna Follow-up Meeting. 
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Information 

They will continue efforts to contribute to an ever wider knowledge and under¬ 
standing of life in their States, thus promoting confidence between peoples. 

They will make further efforts to facilitate the freer and wider dissemination of 
information of all kinds, to encourage co-operation in the field of information and 
to improve the working conditions for journalists. 

In this connection and in accordance with the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and their relevant in¬ 
ternational commitments concerning seeking, receiving and imparting information of 
all kinds, they will ensure that individuals can freely choose their sources of infor¬ 
mation. In this context they will 

— ensure that radio services operating in accordance with the ITU Radio Regula¬ 
tions can be directly and normally received in their States; and 

— allow individuals, institutions and organizations, while respecting intellectual 
property rights, including copyright, to obtain, possess, reproduce and distribute in¬ 
formation material of all kinds. 

To these ends they will remove any restrictions inconsistent with the abovemen- 
tioned obligations and commitments. 

They will take every opportunity offered by modern means of communication, in¬ 
cluding cable and satellites, to increase the freer and wider dissemination of infor¬ 
mation of all kinds. They will also encourage co-operation and exchanges between 

their relevant institutions, organizations and technical experts, and work towards 

the harmonization of technical standards and norms. They will bear in mind the 

effects of these modern means of communication on their mass media. 

They will ensure in practice that official information bulletins can be freely distri¬ 
buted on their territory by the (hplomatic and other official missions and consular 
posts of the other participating States. 

They will encourage radio and television organizations, on the basis of arrange¬ 
ments between them, to broadcast live, especially in the organizing countries, pro¬ 
grammes and discussions with participants from different States and to broadeast 
statements of and interviews with political and other personalities from the partici¬ 
pating States. 

They will encourage radio and television organizations to report on different 

aspects of life in other participating States and to increase the number of telebridges 
between their countries. 

Recalling that the legitimate pursuit of journalists’ professional activity will 
neither render them liable to expulsion nor otherwise penalize them, they will refrain 
from taking restrictive measures such as withdrawing a journalist’s accreditation or 
expelling him because of the content of the reporting of the journalist or of his 
information media. 

They will ensure that, in pursuing this activity, journalists, including those repre¬ 
senting media from other participating States, are free to seek access to and maintain 
contacts with public and private sources of information and that their need for 
professional confidentiality is respected. 

They will respect the copyright of journalists. 

On the basis of arrangements between them, where necessary, and for the purpose 
of regular reporting, they will grant accreditation, where it is required, and multiple 
entry visas to journalists from other participating States, regardless of their domicile. 
On this basis they will reduce to a maximum of two months the period for issuing 
both accreditation and multiple entry visas to journalists. 

They will facilitate the work of foreign journalists by providing relevant informa¬ 
tion, on request, on matters of practical concern, such as import regulations, taxation 
and accommodation. 

They will ensure that official press conferences and, as appropriate, other similar 
official press events are also open to foreign journalists, upon accreditation, where 
this is required. 
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They will ensure in practice that persons belonging to national minorities or 
regional cultures on their territories can disseminate, have access to, and exchange 
information in their mother tongue. 

They agree to convene an Information Forum to discuss improvement of the circu¬ 
lation of, access to and exchange of information; co-operation in the field of informa¬ 
tion; and the improvement of working conditions for journalists. The Forum will be 
held in London from 18 April to 12 May 1989. It will be attended by personalities 
from the participating States in the held of information. The agenda, timetable and 
other organizational modalities are set out in Annex Vi 11. 

Co-operation and exchanges in the field of culture * 

They will promote and give full effect to their cultural co-operation, inter alia 
through the implementation of any relevant bilateral and multilateral agreements 
concluded among them in the various fields of culture. 

They will encourage non-governmental organizations interested in the field of 
culture, to participate, together with state institutions, in the elaboration and imple¬ 
mentation of these agreements and specific projects, as well as in the elaboration of 
practical measures concerning cultural exchange and co-operation. 

They will favour the establishment, by mutual agreement, of cultural institutes or 
centres of other participating States on their territory. Unhindered access by the 
public to such institutes or centres as well as their normal functioning will be 
assured. • 

They will assure unhindered access by the public to cultural events organized on 
their territory by persons or institutions from other participating Stales and ensure 
that the organizers can use all means available in the host country to publicize such 
events. 

They will facilitate and encourage direct personal contacts in the field of culture, 
on both an individual and a collective basis, as well as contacts between cultural 
institutions, associations of creative and performing artists and other organizations in 
order to increase the opportunities for their citizens to acquaint themselves directly 
with the creative work in and from other participating States. 

They wilt ensure the unimpeded circulation of works of art and other cultural 
objects, subject only to those restrictions which are aimed at preserving their cultural 
heritage, are based on respect for intellectual and artistic property rights or derive 
from their international commitments on the circulation of cultural property. 

They will encourage co-operation between and joint artistic endeavours of persons 
from different participating Stales who are engaged in cultural activities; as appro¬ 
priate, facilitate specific initiatives to this end by such persons, institutions and orga¬ 
nizations and encourage the participation of young people in such initiatives. In this 
context they will encourage meetings and symposia, exhibitions, festivals and tours 
by ensembles or companies, and research and training programmes in which persons 
from the other participating Slates may also freely take part and make their 
contribution. 

The replacement of persons or groups invited to participate in a cultural activity 
will be exceptional and subject to prior agreement by the inviting party. 

They will encourage the holding of film weeks including, as appropriate, meetings 
of artists and experts as well as lectures on cinematographic art: facilitate and 
encourage direct contacts between film directors and producers with a view to co¬ 
producing films; and encourage co-operation in the protection of film material and 
the exchange of technical information and publications about the cinema. 

They wilt explore the scope for computerizing bibliographies and catalogues of 
cultural works and productions in a standard form and disseminating them. 

They will encourage museums and art galleries to develop direct c«ntacts, inter 
alia with a view to organizing exhibitions, including loans of works of art, and 
exchanging catalogues. 

They will renew their efforts to give effect to the provisions of the Final Act and 
the Madrid Concluding Document relating to less widely spoken languages. They 
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will also encourage iniliatives aimed at increasing the number of translations of lite- 
inlure from and into these languages and improving their quality, in particular by the 
liolding of workshops involving translators, authors and publishers, by the publication 
of dictionaries and, where appropriate, by the exchange of translators through 

scholarships. 

They will ensure that persons belonging to national minorities or regional cultures 
uii their territories can maintain and develop their own culture in all its aspects, in- 
I hiding language, literature and religion; and that they can preserve their cultural 
and historical monuments and objects. 

They heard accounts of the work done and the ideas advanced during the Cultural 
I orum held in Budapest from 15 October to 25 November 1985 Noting that no 
conclusions had been agreed upon at the Forum, they welcomed the fact that many 
oi the useful ideas and proposals put forward there had received renewed considera¬ 
tion at the Vienna Follow-up Meeting and that institutions and organizations in the 
participating States ha\e based many activities on these ideas. They expressed their 
appreciation of the significant contributions made to the event by leading personalities 
III the field of culture, and noted, in the light of the experience gained, the importance 
of securing, both inside and outside future meetings of this nature, arrangements which 
would permit a freer and more spontaneous discussion. 

Taking duly into account the originality and diversity of their respective cultures, 

Ihey w'ill encourage efforts to explore common features and to foster greater awareness 

of their cultural heritage. Accordingly they will encourage initiatives which may 
contribute to a better knowledge of the cultural heritage of the other participating 

Stales in all its forms, including regional aspects and folk art. 

They agree to convene a Symposium on the Cultural Heritage of the CSCE 
participating Slates. The Symposium will take place in Cracow from 28 May to 

7 June 1991. It will be attended by scholars and other personalities from the parti¬ 
cipating Slates who are engaged in cultural activities. The agenda, timetable and other 
organizational modalities are set out in Annex tX. 


Co'operation and exchanges in the field of education 

They will ensure access by ail to the various types and levels of education without 
discrimination as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

In order to encourage wider co-operation in science and education, they will 
facilitate unimpeded communication between universities and other institutions of 
liigher education and research. They will also facilitate direct personal contacts, in¬ 
cluding contacts through travel, between scholars, scientists and other persons active 
in these fields. 

They will also ensure unimpeded access by scholars, teachers and students from 
the other participating States to open information material available in public archives, 
libraries, research institutes and similar bodies 

They will facilitate exchanges of schoolchildren between their countries on the basis 
of bilateral arrangements, where necessary, including meeting and staying with families 
of the host country in their homes, with the aim of participating States. 

They will encourage their relevant government agencies or educational institutions 
to include, as appropriate, the Final Act as a whole in the curricula of schools and 
universities. 

They will ensure that persons belonging to national minorities or regional cultures 
on their territories can give and receive instruction on their own culture, including 
instruction through parental transmission of language, religion and cultural identity 
to their children. 

They will encourage their radio and television organizations to inform each other 
of the educational programmes they produce and to consider exchanging such pro¬ 
grammes. 
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They will encourage direct contacts and co-operation between relevant governmen¬ 
tal institutions or organizations in the field of education and science. 

They will encourage further co-operation and contacts between specialized institu¬ 
tions and experts in the field of education and rehabilitation of handicapped children. 


HUMAN DIMENSION OF THE CSCE 

The participating States, 

Recalling the undertaking entered into in the Final Act and in other CSCE docu¬ 
ments concerning respect for alt human rights and fundamental freedoms, hufhan con¬ 
tacts and other issues of a related humanitarian character, 

Recognizing the need to improve the implementation of their CSCE commitments 
and their co-operation in these areas which are hereafter referred to as the human 
dimension of the CSCE, 

Have, on the basis of the principles and provisions of the Final Act and of other 
relevant CSCE documents, decided: 

1. to exchange information and respond to requests for information and to repre¬ 
sentations made to them by other participating States on questions relating to the 
human dimension of the CSCE. Such communications may be forwarded through diplo¬ 
matic channels or be addressed to any agency designated for these purposes; 

2. to hold bilateral meetings with other participating States that so request, in 
order to examine questions relating to the human dimension of the CSCE, including 
situations and specific cases, with a view to resolving them. The date and, place of 
such meetings will be arranged by mutual agreement through diplomatic channels; 

3. that any participating State which deems it necessary may bring situations and 
cases in the human dimension of the CSCE, including those which have been raised at 
the bilateral meetings described in paragraph 2, to the attension of other participating 
States through diplomatic channels; 

4. that any participating State which deems it necessary may provide information 
on the exchanges of information and the responses to its requests for information and 
to representations (paragraph 1) and on the results of the bilateral meetings (para¬ 
graph 2), including information concerning situation and specific cases, at the meetings 
of the Conference on the Human Dimension as well as at the main CSCE Follow-up 
Meetings. 

The participating States decide further to convene a Conference on the Human Di¬ 
mension of the CSCE in order to achieve further progress concerning respect for all 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, human contacts and other issues of a related 
humanitarian character. The Conference will hold three meetings before the next CSCE 
Follow-up Meeting. 

The Conference will: 

— review developments in the human dimension of the CSCE including the imple¬ 
mentation of the relevant CSCE commitments; 

— evaluate the functioning of the procedures described in paraghaphs 1 to 4 and 
discuss the information provided according to paragraph 4; 

— consider practical proposals for new measures aimed at improving the imple¬ 
mentation of the commitments relating to the human dimension of the CSCE and 
enchancing the effectiveness of the procedures described in paragraphs 1 to 4. 

On the basis of these proposals, the Conference will consider adopting new 
measures. 

The first Meeting of the Conference will be held in Paris from 30 May to 
23 June 1989. 

The second Meeting of the Conference will be held in Copenhagen from 5 to 
29 June 1990. ** 

The third Meeting of the Conference will be held in Moscow from 10 September 
to 4 October 1991. 

The agenda, timetable and other organizational modalities are set out in Annex X. 

The next main CSCE Follow-up Meeting, to be held in Helsinki, commencing on 
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24 March 1992, will assess the functioning of the procedures set out in paragraphs 1 
lo 4 above and the progress made at the Meetings of the Conference on the Human Di¬ 
mension of the CSCE. It will consider ways of further strengthening and improving 
these procedures and will take appropriate decisions. 

FOLLOW-UP TO THE CONFERENCE 

In conformity with the relevant provisions of the Final Act and with their resolve 
and commitment to continue the multilateral process initiated by the CSCE, the parti¬ 
cipating States will hold further meetings regularly among their representatives. 

The fourth main Follow-up Meeting will be held in Helsinki, commencing on 
24 March 1992. 

The agenda, work programme and modalities of the main Vienna Meeting will 
be applied mutatis mutandis to the main Helsinki Meeting, unless other decisions on 
these questions are taken by the preparatory meeting mentioned below. 

For the purpose of making the adjustments to the agenda, work programme and 
modalities applied at the main Vienna Meeting, a preparatory meeting will be held 
in Helsinki, commencing on 10 March 1992. It is understood that in this context adjust¬ 
ments concern those items requiring change as a result of the change in date and 

place, the drawing of lots, and the mention of the other meetings held in conformity 

with the decisions of the Vienna Meeting 1986. The duration of the preparatory meet¬ 
ing shall not exceed two weeks. 

The agenda, work programme and modalities for CSCE follow-up meetings men¬ 
tioned in this document have been prepared by the main Vienna Meeting. The results 

of these meetings will be taken into account, as appropriate, at the main Helsinki 

Meeting. 

All the medlings referred to in this Chapter will be held in conformity with Para¬ 
graph 4 of the Chapter on "Follow-up to the Conference" of the Final Act. 

The participating States examined the scope for rationalizing the modalities for 
future CSCE follow-up meetings, for enhancing their effectiveness and for ensuring the 
possible use of resources. In the light of their examination and in connection with 
the steps taken at the main Vienna Meeting, including the drawing up of mandates 
annexed to this document, they decided: 

— to dispense with preparatory meeting unless otherwise agreed; 

— bearing in mind the purpose of the meeting, to limit the number of subsidiary 
working bodies meeting simultaneously to the lowest possible; 

— to limit the duration of meetings, unless otherwise agreed, to a period not 
exceeding four weeks; 

— in the case of meetings to which non-governmental participants are invited to 
contribute, to make maximum use of the possibility of having informal meetings in 
order to allow for a more spontaneous discussion; 

— to observe to the same extent as the host country its national day. 

The main Helsinki Meeting will review these arrangements and other modalities 
in the light of experience, with a view to making any improvements which may be 
necessary. 

The Government of Austria is requested to transmit the present document to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, to the Director-General of UNESCO and to 
the Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and 
to other international organizations mentioned in this document. The Government of 
Austria is also requested to transmit the present document to the Governments of the 
non-participating Mediterranean States. 

The text of this document will be published in each participating State, which will 
disseminate it and make it known as widely as possible. 

The representatives of the participating States express their profound gratitude to 
the people and Government of Austria for the excellent organization of the Vienna 
Meeting and the warm hospitality extended to the delegations which participated in 
the Meeting. 


Vienna. 15 January 1989 
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ANNEX I 


Agenda, Timetable and Other Organizational Modalities of the Meeting of 
Experts on Peaceful Seltiement of Disputes 

J. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening of the Meeting. Address by a representative of the host country. 

2. General exchange of views. 

3. Examination of proposals submitted. 

4. Preparation and adoption of the report of the Meeting. 

5. Formal closure of the Meeting. 

Abridged here; Timetable, Work Programme and Other Organizational Modalities. 


ANNEX II 


Chairman's Statement 

Negotiations on Confidence* and Security-Building Measures 

With reference to the provision that the decisions of the Preparatory Meeting held 
in Helsinki from 25 October to II November 1983 will be applied niutahs mutandis 
to the Negotiations on Confidence- and Security-building Measures, which will take 
place according to the relevant provisions of the subchapter “Confidence- and Security- 
building Measures and certain Aspects of Security and Disarmament in Europe”, it is 
understood that 

— the meetings of the Plenary during the first two weeks will be held according 
to . the work programme attached to this statement. The fiirst Plenary will be held on 
9 March 1989 at 10 30 a. m. The first session will end on 23 March 1989, 

— subsequent work programmes will be adopted by the Plenary, 

— in conformity with the rules of procedure, the Government of Austria will designa¬ 
te an Executive Secretary, the designation being subject to approval by the participating 
States, 

— the Chair at the first Plenary meeting will be taken by the representative of 
the host country and thereafter in daily rotation, in French alphabetical order, starting 
with the representative of Greece. 

Abridged here. Work Programme. 


ANNEX III 


Chairman's Statement 

Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

It is understood that the following mandate has been agreed by the States parti¬ 
cipating in the future Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe; 


MANDATE FOR NEGOTIATION ON CONVENTIONAL ARMED FORCES * IN 
EUROPE 

The representatives of Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
the German Democratic Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America held consultations in Vienna from 17 February 1987*^10 10 Janua¬ 
ry 1989. 


Cenvcnfional Armed Forces include conventional armaments and equipment. 
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These States, 

Conscious of the common responsibility which they all have for seeking to achieve 
greater stability and security in Europe; 

Acknowledging that it is their armed forces which bear most immediately on the 
essential security relationship in Europe, in particular as they are signatories of the 
Treaties of Brussels (1948), Washington (1949) or Warsaw (1955), and accordingly 
are members of the North Atlantic Alliance or parties to the Warsaw Treaty; 

Recalling that they are all participants in the CSCE process; 

Recalling that, as reaffirmed in the Helsinki Final Act, they have the right to 
belong or not to belong to international organizations, to be or not to be a party 
lo treaties of alliance; 

Determined that a Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe should 
lake place in the framework of the CSCE process; 

Reaffirming also that they participate in negotiations as sovereign and independent 
States and on the basis of full equality; 

Have agreed on the following provisions: 


Participants 

The participants in this negotiation shall be the 23 above-listed States hereinafter 
referred to as “the participants”. 


Objectives and Methods 

The objectives of the negotiation shall be to strengthen stability and security in 
Europe through the establishment of a stable and secure balance of conventional armed 
forces, which include conventional armaments and equipment, at lower levels; the eli¬ 
mination of disparities prejudicial to stability and security; and the elimination, as a 
matter of priority, of the capability for launching surprise attack and for initiating 
large-scale offensive action. Each and every participant undertakes to contribute to 
the attainment of these objectives. 

The objectives shall be achieved by the application of militarily significant measu¬ 
res such as reductions, limitations, redeployment provisions, equal ceilings, and relat¬ 
ed measures, among others. 

In order to achieve the above objectives, measures should be pursued for the whole 
area of application with provisions, if and where appropriate, for regional differentia¬ 
tion to redress disparities within the area of application and in a way which pre¬ 
cludes circumvention. 

The process of strengthening stability and security should proceed step-by-step, in 
a manner which will ensure that the security of each participant is not affected 
adversely at any stage. 


Scope and Area of Application 


The subject of the negotiation shall be the conventional armed forces, which in¬ 
clude conventional armaments and equipment, of the participants based on land with¬ 
in the territory of the participants in Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

The existence of multiple capabilities will not be a criterion for modifying the 
scope of the negotiation: 

— No conventional armaments or equipment will be excluded from the subject 
of the negotiation because they may have other capabilities in addition to conven- 
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tional ones. Such armaments or equipment will not be singled out in a separate 

category; 

— Nuclear weapons will not be a subject of this negotiation. 

Particular emphasis will initially be placed on those forces directly related to 

the achievement of the objectives of the negotiation set out above. 

Naval forces and chemical weapons will not be addressed. 

The area of application * shall be the entire land territory of the participants in 
Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals, which includes all the European island terri¬ 
tories of the participants. In the case of the Soviet Union the area of application 

includes all the territory lying west of the Ural River and the Caspian Sea. In the 
case of Turkey the area of application includes the territory of Turkey north and 

west of the following line: the point of intersection of the border with the 391h paral¬ 
lel, Muradiye, Patnos, Karayazi, Tekman, Kemaliye, Feke, Geyhan, Dogankent, Goznc 
and thence to the sea. 


Exchange of information and Verification 

Compliance with the provisions of any agreement shall be verified through an 
effective and strict verification regime which, among other things, will include on-site 
inspections as a matter of right and exchanges of information. 

Information shall be exchanged in suficicnt detail so as to allow a meaningful 
comparison of the capabilities of the forces involved. Information shall also be ex¬ 
changed in sufficient detail so as to provide a basis for the verification of compliance. 

The specific modalities for verification and the exchange of information, including 
the degree of detail of the information and the order of its exchange, shall be agreed 
at the negotiation proper. 


Procedures and Other Arrangements 

The procedures for the negotiation, including the agenda, work programme and 
timetable, working methods, financial issues and other organisational modalities, as 
agreed by the participants themselves, are set out in Annex 1 of this mandate. 
They can be changed only by consensus of the participants. 

The participants decided to take part in meetings of the States signatories of 
the Helsinki Final Act to be held at least twice during each round of the Negotiation 
on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe in order to exchange views and substantive 
information concerning the course of the Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe. Detailed modailities for these meetings are contained in Annex 2 to this 
mandate. 

The participants will take into consideration the views expressed in such meetings 
by other CSCE participating States concerning their own security. 

Participants will also provide information bilaterally. 

The participants undertake to inform the next CSCE Follow-up Meeting of their 
work and possible results and to exchange views, at that meeting, with the other 
CSCE participating States on progress achieved in the negotiation. 

The participants foresee that, in the light of circumstances at the time, they will 
provide in their timetable for a temporary suspension to permit this exchange of views. 
The appropriate time and duration of this suspension is their sole respoTlsibility. 

* Th« participants will be guided by the language on non-circumvention as set out 
in the section on Objectives and Methods. 
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Any modification of this mandate is the sole responsibility of the participants, 
whether they modify it themselves or concur in its modification at a future CSCE 
Follow-up Meeting. 

The results of the negotiation will be determined only by the participants. 

Character of Agreements 

Agreements reached shall be internationally binding. Modalities for their entry into 
force will be decided at the negotiation. 

Venue 

The negotiation shall commence in Vienna no later than in the seventh week fol¬ 
lowing the closure of the Vienna CSCE Meeting. 


The representatives of the 23 participants, whose initials appear below, have 
concluded the foregoing mandate, which is equally authentic in the English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian and Spanish languages. 

The representatives, recalling the commitment of their States to the achievement 
of a balanced outcome at the Vienna CSCE Meeting, have decided to transmit it to 
that Meeting with the recommendation that it be attached to its Concluding Do¬ 
cument. 


Palais Liechtenstein 

Vienna, Austria, 

the 10th day of January 1989 

Here appear the initials of the representatives of Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the German Democratic Republic, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Greece. Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

Attached: Statements by the Representatives of Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Spain 
and the Soviet Union; Annex I and Annex 11. 


ANNEX IV 


Chairman's Statement 

Meetings in Order to Exchange Views and Information Concerning the 
Course of the Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 

The meetings to exchange views and information concerning the course of the 
Negotiation on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe will, unless otherwise agreed, 
be held as follows: 

— on the second Tuesday of each session of the Negotiation on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe, 

— on every fourth Tuesday thereafter unless it happens to be in the penultimate 
week of the session, 

— on the Tuesday of the concluding week of each session. 

Consequently, the first meeting will take place on 21 March 1989. It will com¬ 
mence at 10.30 a. m. 

These meetings will not be extended beyond the day on which they convene, 
unless otherwise agreed. 
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The Chair will be taken in daily rotation, in French alphabetical order, starting 
with the representative of Sweden. 

Further practicat arrangements related to the procedure and working methods 
may, if necessary, be agreed to accord with the rules of procedure of the CSCE. 


ANNEX V 


Conference on Economic Co-operation in Europe 

1. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening. Address by a representative of the host country. 

2. Statements by delegations of the participating States. 

3. Contributions by the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) and the Interna¬ 
tional Chamber of Commerce (ICC). 

4. Consideration of the following items: 

A. Development and diversification of economic relations through practical measures 
regarding: 

(a) Business contacts 

(b) Working conditions for businesspeople 

(c) Economic and commercial information 

(d) Role of small and medium-sized enterprises 

(e) Marketing and product promotion. 

B. Industrial co-operation: 

Requirements for the establishment and operation, on a mutually advantageous 
basis, of joint ventures and other forms of industrial co-operation such as co-production, 
specialization and licensing: 

(a) Economic conditions and legal and administrative aspects 

(b) Investment-related matters. 

C. Co-operation in specific areas: 

(a) Energy and raw material saving techniques 

(b) Equipment for environmental protection 

(c) Techniques aimed at improving the quality of life 

(d) Agro-industry and food processing, including natural food production 

(e) Machinery for the production of durable and non-durable consumer goods 

(f) Urban development and town planning. 


D. Monetary and financial aspects of commercial exchanges and industrial co-ope¬ 
ration, such as: 

(a) Currency convertibility and pricing, and their effects on international compe¬ 
tition 

(b) Financial instruments and other support facilities offered by the financial 
services sector. 

5. Concluding discussion and summing up. 

Formal closure. 

Abridged here. Organizational Framework, Other Modalities and Work Programme 


ANNEX VI 


Meeting on the Protection of the Environment 

A. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening of the Meeting. Address by a representative of the host country. 

2. Opening statements by representatives of the participating States. 
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3. Contributions by the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN). 

4 . Review of the work already done, or currently under way, in the fields of: 

(a) prevention and control of the transboundary effects of industrial accidents; 

(b) management of potentially hazardous chemicals; 

(c) pollution of transboundary watercourses and international lakes. 

5 In the light of Agenda item 4, examination of possibilities for further measures and 
co-operation, including improved exchange of information. The discussion will focus on 
legal, practical, technical and technological aspects, as well as on educational matters 
.Kid public awareness. 

(> Drawing up of conclusions and recommendations. 

7. Closing statements. 

8 Formal closure. 

Abridged here: Organizational Framework, Other Modalities and Work Programme 


A/V//EX Vll 


Meeting on the Mediterranean 

I. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening of the Meeting. Address by a representative of the host country. 

2. Opening statements by representatives of the participating States, the non-participa¬ 
ting Mediterranean States, and the international organizations invited; opening state¬ 
ments should, as a rule, not exceed 15 minutes per delegation. 

3. Exchange of views on issues raised in opening statements, taking into consideration 
tile provisions of the Mediterranean chapters of the Final Act and the Madrid Conclud¬ 
ing Document, and review of the existing practice of contacts and co-operation with 
the non-participating Mediterranean States. 

4. Specific aspects of co-operation: 

— examination of the opportunities offered to contribute to the faster social and 
crononiic development of the countries of the region, in particular those which are de¬ 
veloping from an economic point of view; 

— examination of possibilities for the harmonization of statistical methods; 

— encouragement of contacts at various levels (expert meetings, round tables, 
study visits) with a view to contributing to the implementation of concrete programmes 
for co-operation; 

— co-operation in the field of solar and wind energy; 

— consideration of questions relating to the conservation and restoration of historic 
centres and the preservation of cultural heritage including marine archaeology; 

5. Protection of Mediterranean ecosystems: 

— urban, agricultural and industrial water uses and requirements in the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries; 

— pollution of surface and underground water and of the Mediterranean Sea; 

— national, bilateral and international action to control and prevent pollution 
by national and transboundary waterways flowing into the Mediterranean and pollution 
by ships; 

— recycling of waste water and the use of other new technologies to obtain water 
resources; 

— desertification and the struggle against it, including parameters and techniques; 
initiatives in international co-operation in this field; the role of forest conservation and 
reforestation; 
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— International co-operation in the Mediterranean In preventing and extinguishing 
forest fires; the role of meteorology and communication networks; traditional and other 
techniques in the struggle against forest fires, including the use and international 
co-ordination of aerial means, land techniques, and standardization of flre-fightlng me¬ 
thods; information and awareness campaigns; 

— atmospheric problems, in particular air quality in urban centres and the effects 
of air pollution on historical monuments and biological ecosystems; typical sources of 
air pollution in Mediterranean countries and Mediterranean share in long-range air 
pollution; 

— the biosphere and related questions of ecology and human activities; nature con¬ 
servation; study of coastal and island areas including urban development; , 

— environmental aspects of the development of tourism; 

— review and improvement of exchanges of information relating to the protection 
of the environment; 

6. Elaboration and adoption of the report of the Meeting, including conclusions and 
recommendations based on the reports of the Subsidiary Working Bodies. 

7. Closing statements, address by a representative of the host country and formal 
closure of the Meeting. 

Abridged here: Organizational Framework, Other Modalities and Work Programme 


ANNEX VIII 

Agenda, Timetable and Other Organizational Modalities of the Information 
Forum 

I. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening of the Information Forum. Address by a representative of the host 
country. 

2. Opening statements by representatives of the participating States; contributions by 
UNESCO and by the International Telecommunication Union (ITU). 

3. Discussion of current and possible future problems and issues concerning. 

— the improvement of the circulation of, access to and exchange of information; 

— co-operation in the field of information; 

— the improvement of working conditions for journalists. 

In dealing with these three main areas of the Final Act, the participants in the 
Information Forum, drawing on their professional experience, will review the present 
situation on the basis of the relevant CSCE provisions with the aim of indicating any 
necessary improvements or possible new developments in those fields. In so doing will 
take into account the fields of oral information, printed information and filmed and 
broadcast information, as well as the aim, as laid down in the Final Act, to facilitate 
the freer and wider dissemination of information of all kinds, thus contributing to an 
ever wider knowledge and understanding of life in other participating States. Particu¬ 
lar attention will also be paid to the latest achievements in the field of information 
gathering and transmission, including the prospects offered by new information and 
communication technology. 

4. Closing statements by representatives of the participating States. 

5. Formal closure of the Information Forum. 

Abridged here: Organizational Framework, Other Modalities 
III. INDICATIVE LIST OF THEMES FOR DISCUSSION IN THE SUBSIDIARY 
WORKING BODIES 

CWB A: Printed Information with particular reference to 

— Distribution of periodicals and other publications both commercially published 

and official, questions relating to the import of publications. ^ 

— Access to periodicals and other publications, e. g. in reading rooms and cultural 
Information centres. 

—- Questions relating to printing and publishing including access to technical means. 

— Contacts and exchanges between newspapers and periodicals, exchange of news- 
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paper subscriptions. 

SWB B: Filmed, Broadcast and Oral Information with particular reference to 

—• Access to new means of communication, including satellite and other cross-iron- 
iier broadcasting. 

— Contacts and exchanges between broadcasting companies, e. g. tetebridges, joint 
discussion or other programmes. 

— Dissemination and use of recorded audio-visual material. 

— Participation in international discussion fora. 

— Public lectures, exchanges of study visits between officials and non-governmental 
organizations. 

— Press conferences. 

SW'B A and SKB B: Both SWBs will also deal with general considerations concerning 
the exercise of the profession of journalists, in particular the improvement of working 
conditions for journalists and media personnel, including 

— The role of journalists in all its aspects, 

— Facilitation of travel. 

— Facilitation of access to sources. 

— Respect for confidentiality of sources and materials. 

— Visas/accreditation for journalists and radio/television crews. 

— Possibilities for accredited correspondents to employ local nationals of their 
choice. 

SWB C: Communication with particular reference to 

— The impact on a national and international level of new production techniques 
and broadcasting technologies such as satellite and cable TV, telecommunication tech¬ 
nology, use of computers, new telephonic communication. 

— The legal, pedagogical, cultural and social implications of current and future 
developments in the field of communication. 

— Role of journalists in the context of such developments. 

— Questions of copyright of journalists, commercial aspects. 

Abrigded here: A Work Programme of the Forum 


AHNEX IX 


Agenda, Timetable and Other Organizational Modalities of the Symposium on 
the Cultural Heritage 

1. AGENDA 

1 Formal opening of the Symposium. Address by a representative of the host coun¬ 
try. 

2 Introductory statements by representatives of the participating States; contribution 
bj UNESCO. 

3. Discussion of common features of the cultural heritage of the peoples of the parti¬ 
cipating States, with due attention to the originality and diversity of their respective 
cultures; consideration of; 

(a) scope and measures necessary for increasing awareness and expanding mutual 
knowledge of this heritage; 

(b) scope for improving, inter alia through co-operation and joint efforts, the 
protection and preservation *of this heritage, including historical, cultural and religious 
monuments and objects. 

In dealing with these Items, the participants in the Symposium will review the 
implementation of the relevant CSCE provisions, thus facilitating the identification of 
the scope for further action in these fields. 

4. Closing statements and summing up of the results of the Symposium. 

5. Formal closure of the Symposium. 

Abridged here; Organizational Framework, Other Modalities and Work Programme 
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ANNEX X 

Agenda, Timetable and Other . Organizafionari ModaHties of the Meettogs of 
the Conference on the Human Dimension of fhe CSCE 

I. AGENDA 

1. Formal opening. Address by a representative of the host country. 

2. Opening statements by the representatives of the participating Stales. 

3. Exchange of views on the situation in the participating States with regard to 
respect for all human rights and fundamental freedoms, human contacts and other 
issues of a related humanitarian character, including the implementation of *relevanl 
CSCE commitments. 

4. Evaluation of the functioning of the procedures described in paragraphs 1 to 
4 and discussion of the information provided according to paragraph 4 of the section 
dealing with the human dimension of the CSCE in the present Concluding Document. 

5. Presentation and consideration of practical proposals for new measures aimed at 
improving implementation of commitments and co-operation in the human dimension of 
the CSCE and at enhancing the effectiveness of the abovementioned procedures. 

6. Closing statements by the representatives of the participating States. 

7. Formal closure of the Meeting. 

II. TIMETABLE AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL MODALITIES 

1. The first Meeting of the Conference will open on 30 May 1989 at 10 30 a. m„ in 
Paris. It will close on 23 June 1989. 

The second Meeting of the Conference will open on 5 June 1990 at 10 30 a. in, in 
Copenhagen. It will close on 29 June 1990 

The third Meeting of the Conference will open on 10 September 1991 at 10 30 a. m., 
in Moscow. It will close on 4 October 1991. 

Abridged here: A Work Programme of Three Meetings 


ANNEX XI 


Chairman’s Statement 

On the Openness and Access to the CSCE Follow-Up Meetings Mentioned 
in the Vienna Concluding Document 

The practices of openness and access to CSCE meetings based on the relevant pro¬ 
visions of the Final Act and applied by host countries have evolved in a positive way. 
These practices relate inter alia to access to the host State, to the venue and to open 
sessions of CSCE meetings for representalives of the media, representatives of non-go¬ 
vernmental organizations or religious groups, and private individuals, both nationals 
and foreigners; unimpeded contacts between delegates or visitors and citizens of the 
host State; respect for CSCE-related activities, including fhe holding of peaceful gather¬ 
ings, and for the freedom of journalists to report without hindrance as well as to 
pursue their professional activity in conformity with CSCE commitments. In the light 
of that experience, all participating States understand that Governments of host coun¬ 
tries for the CSCE Follow-up Meetings mentioned in the Vienna Concluding Document 
will follow and build upon these practices as they were most recently applied at the 
Vienna Meeting. 



STATEMENT 

by the Committee of the Defense Ministers 
of the Warsaw Treaty Member States on 
'*The Correlation of the Numerical Strengths 
of the Armed Forces and Armaments of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation and the North 
Atlantic Alliance in Europe and Adjacent Sea 
Areas” 

The Commiffee of the Defense Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty Member 
States stresses that the unilateral steps by the Soviet Union to reduce its 
armed forces and armaments, in particular in Europe, as declared by Mikhail 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, at the United Nations on 
December 7, 1988, are of extreme importance for strengthening international 
peace, security and trust. 

Guided by the decisions taken by the Political Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty Member States at its meetings in Budapest (1986), Berlin 
(1987) and Warsaw (1988) and proceeding from the defensive nature of the 
alliance's military doctrine, the Committee attaches paramount significance at 
the present time to the prevention of war, cessation of the race in nuclear 
and conventional arms and transition to consistent disarmament. The armed 
forces deployed by the Warsaw Treaty and the North Atlantic Alliance in 
Europe should be such that, while reliably ensuring its own defense, neither 
of the two alliances would be in a position to mount a surprise attack on the 
other side or to launch offensive operations in general. It is precisely this goal 
that should be pursued by the participants in the upcoming talks on re¬ 
ductions in the armed forces and conventional arms in Europe. 

The participants in the meeting reaffirm their resolve to facilitate an 
early start of the talks and resumption of the Conference on Confidence- and 
Security-building Measures and Disarmament in Europe. They are in favour 
of working at these forums, towards an agreement on the mutual elimination 
of the existing asymmetries and imbalances both in the whole of Europe and 
in separate regions, towards substantial cutbacks in the armed forces and 
conventional arms in Europe, towards augmentation and expansion of the 
already existing confidence-building measures with due regard for the re¬ 
striction of military activities on the European continent and their extension 
to independent air force and naval activities. 

In this context, the proposal moved by the Warsaw Treaty Member States 
back in March 1988 that the two politico-military alliances should conduct a 
formal exchange of numerical data on the Warsaw Treaty and NATO armed 
forces and conventional arpQS in Europe becomes increasingly relevant. NATO 
countries have not given a positive response to that proposal and unilaterally 
made public biased data based on a selective approach. 

The Committee of the Defense Ministers continues to attach primary im¬ 
portance to establishing real data on the armed forces and conventional arma¬ 
ments of the Warsaw Treaty and NATO countries in Europe, from the Atlantic 
to the Urals. 

At the same time, the Committee deems it essential to present in a 
broader context the overall correlation of the military potentials of the two 
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politico-military alliances in Europe. The armed forces constitute one single 
whole. Its constituent elements, i. e. Ground Forces, the Air Force, the Air 
Defense Force and the Navy, act in concert, complementing and reinforcing 
each other. It is only a comprehensive analysis thereof that will permit to 
evaluate a true correlation of forces of the two sides. 

Bearing this in mind, the Committee of the Defense Ministers has decided 
to make public data on the numerical strength of the armed forces and the 
quantities of the main types of armaments of the Warsaw Treaty Member 
States as well as its estimates of the North Atlantic Alliance's military forces 
in Europe and in adjacent sea areas. 

The data presented in the Tables below (see Annexes 1 and 2) show 
that, with the numerical strength of the ground troops and the air forces being 
roughly equal, the North Atlantic Alliance has a 2: 1 edge in naval forces 
over the Warsaw Treaty. The North Atlantic Alliance holds an advantage over 
the Warsaw Treaty in front-line (tactical) and naval aircraft, combat heli¬ 
copters and anti-tank missile systems. The Warsaw Treaty is superior in 
tanks, tactical missile launchers, combat interceptor aircraft of the Air Defense 
Force, armoured personnel carriers (APCs) and infantry fighting vehicles 
(IFVs) as well as artillery. In terms of naval armaments, NATO enjoys a 
substantial edge over the Warsaw Treaty in naval combat aircraft and major 

TABLES 

Comparison of the numerical strengths of the armed forces an^ main types 
of armaments of the Warsaw Treaty and the North Atlantic Alliance in 
Europe and adjacent sea areas 
(as of July 1, 1988) 

Annex 1 

1. The ratio of the armed forces numerical strength 
(in thousand men) 



Warsaw 

Treaty 

Ratio 

NATO 

Command>and-control 

bodies: 

general (main) staffs, 
chief and central de¬ 
partments of the 
Ministries of Defense 

1 

30.2 

1:1.6 

49.47 

Ground troops, airbor¬ 
ne forces and Army 
aviation 

1,823.5 

1:1.2 

2,115.36 

Air defense forces 

550.5 

4.0:1 

137.7 

Air forces 

425.1 

1:1.1 

482.3 

Navies 

338.0 

1:2.0 

685.0 

Centrally controlled 
units (intelligence, 
communications, ele¬ 
ctronic countermea¬ 
sures, military scho¬ 
ols, and others) 

225.4 

2.3:1 

96.9 

Logistics units and in¬ 
stitutions 

146.3 

1.7:1 

87.5 

Civil (territorial) de¬ 
fense troops 

34.1 

5.7:1 

6.0 

TOTAL for the armed 
forces in Europe and 
adjacent sea areas 

3,573.1 

1:1 

3,660.2 «« 


NOTE: The manpower of the Ministries of Interior (field 
gendarmerie) and border troops is not included in the Warsaw 
Treaty and NATO armed forces. 



statement 


An n ex 2 

2. The ratio of the main types of armaments 





Warsaw 

Treaty 

Ratio 

NATO 

Combat aircraft of the Air Force front¬ 
line (tactical) aviation, Air Defense 
and Navy aviation, including: 

7,876 

1.1:1 

7,130 

—combat aircraft of the Air Force 
frontline (tactical) aviation and 
Air Defense aviation 

5,355 

1:1 

5,450 

—combat interceptor aircraft of the 
Air Defense forces, which cannot 
be configured for attacks against 
ground targets 

1,829 

36:1 

50 

—Navy combat aircraft 

692 

1:2.4 

1,630 

Total, strike aircraft (bombers, 
fighter bombers and ground-attack 
aircraft) in the Air Force frontline 
(tactical) aviation and Navy avia¬ 
tion 

2,783 

1:1.5 

4,075 

Combat helicopters, including naval 

2,785 

1:1.9 

5,270 

Tactical missile launchers 

1,608 

11.8:1 

136 

Tanks 

59-, 470 

1.9:1 

30,690 

Anti-tank missile systems 

11,465 

1:1.6 

18,070 

APC/IFV 

70,330 

1.5:1 

46,900 

Multiple rocket launchers (MRL), artil¬ 
lery (75-mm and larger) and mortars 
(50-mm and larger) 

71,560 

1.3:1 

57,060 

Submarines (except ballistic missile 
submarines) 

228 

1.1:1 

200 

—including nuclear-powered (SSBN) 

80 

1:1 

76 

Principal surface combatants (aircraft 
carriers, battleships, cruisers, dest¬ 
royers, frigates, and landing craft 
with 1,200-ton and greater displace¬ 
ment) 

102 

1:5 

499 

—including: 

aircraft carriers and VSTOL car¬ 
riers 

2 

1:7.5 

15 

cruise-missile ships 

23 

1:11.9 

274 

landing craft (displacement— 
1,200 tons and more) 

24 

1:3.5 

84 


surface combatants, including aircraft carriers and aircraft-carrying ships 
(VSTOL carriers). The Warsaw Treaty has a slight advantage in attack submari¬ 
nes armed with missiles and torpedoes. 

The data adduced herein are certainly not intended to be used in full as 
baseline parameters at the forthcoming talks which should be conducted in 
accordance with their mandate; nor are they meant to supplant the subject 
matter of the negotiations. But such an integrated approach to the assessment 
of the military forces in Europe is designed, in the final analysis, to focus at¬ 
tention on the need to make the talks realistic from the very outset and to 
forswear attempts to secure unilateral advantages. 

With due regard for ail its components, the military balance in Europe can 
be described as a rough parity that permits neither side to count on a 
decisive military advantage. By the same token, it is essential that the current 
high level of concentration of the armed forces and arms in Europe should be 
lowered drastically in order to ensure stability concordant with the principle 
of reasonable defensive sufficiency. 

The Committee of the Defense Ministers holds that the interests of 
European security call for imirrediate measures to remove the existing 
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Annex 3 

The numerical strength of the Warsaw Treaty armed forces in Europe 

(In thousand men) 



Total for the 
Warsaw Trea¬ 
ty 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

GDR 

Poland 

Romania 

USSR 

Czechoslova¬ 

kia 

Command-and-cortrol bodies: 

general (main) staffs, chief 
and central departments of 
the Ministries of Defense 

•'30.2 

1 . 1 

1.2 

2.5 

2.8 

2.2 

0 

17.1 

3.3 

Ground troops, airborne forces 
and Army aviation 

1,82:3.,5 

70.4 

.54.7 

103.3 

169.8 

IlO.O 

1,187.2 

128.1 

Air defense forces 

.■tSO.S 

17.6 

19.8 

29.9 

49.8 

22.0 

389.1 

22.3 

Air forces 

425.1 

4.5 

1.6 

4.7 

40.9 

5.4 

345.0 

23.0 

Navies 

,5.38.0 

6.3 

— 

14.2 

22.2 

6.4 

288.9 

— 

Centrally controlled units (intel¬ 
ligence, communications, ele¬ 
ctronic countermeasures, mili¬ 
tary schools, and others) 

225.4 

14.2 

23.5 

5,5 

21.1 

12.0 

133.2 

15.9 

Logistics units and institutions 

146.;5 

2.7 

6,0 

13.0 

33.5 

12.0 

75.1 

4.0 

Civil (territorial) defense troops 

.34.1 

0.7 

— 

— 

6.9 

1.0 

22.4 

3.1 

TOTAL for the armed forces in 
Europe and adjacent sea areas 

3,573.1 

117.5 

106,8 

173.1 

:347.0 

171.0 

2,458.0 

199.7 


NOTE: The manpower of the Ministries of Interior and border troops is not inclu¬ 
ded in the Warsaw Treaty forces. 


imbalances and asymmetries, to effect substantial cuts in the most dangerous 
offensive armaments, to achieve lower levels of armed forces, and to modify 
the military structures of the two alliances with a view to giving them a purely 
defensive posture. The readiness of the Warsaw Treaty Member States to put 
onto the practical track the efforts at lessening the level of military confronta¬ 
tion in Europe is graphically borne out by the earlier steps made by the 
Warsaw Treaty countries (Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Romania, the 
USSR, and Czechoslovakia) to undertake unilateral reductions in the armed 
forces and armaments and particularly by the latest initiatives unilaterally 
adviinced by the Soviet Union to reduce its armed forces, within the coming 
two years and without linkage to the talks, by 500,000 men and to pare down 
substantially its inventories of arms and combat hardware by 10,000 tanks, 
8,500 artillery systems, and 800 combat aircraft, including the withdrawal of 
six armoured divisions from the GDR, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

The Committee of the Defense Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty Member 
States expresses its hope that NATO countries will reciprocate their readiness 
to make early headway towards stronger stability and security in Europe, in 
particular through unilateral measures to reduce their armed forces and arma¬ 
ments. 
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Command-and-control 
bodies: general 

^ain) staffs, chief 
and central depart¬ 
ments of the Minis¬ 
tries of Defense 
Ground troops, air¬ 
borne forces and 
Army aviation 

Air defense forces 

Air forces 

Navies 

Centrally controlled 
units (intelligence, 
communications, ele¬ 
ctronic countermea¬ 
sures, military scho¬ 
ols and others) 
Logistics units and in¬ 
stitutions 

Civil (territorial) de¬ 
fense troops 

TOTAL for the armed 
forces in Europe and 
adjacent sea areas 

NOTE; The man' 


NOTE; The manpower of the field gendarmerie and border troops is not included in the NATO armed forces. 
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Annex 5 

The quantity of the main types of armaments of the Warsaw Treaty In Europe 
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including 




fiO 

Wl 

bQ 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

oe 

a 

o 

Poland 

Romania 

a 

D 

Czechoslo¬ 

vakia 

Combat aircraft of the Air For¬ 
ce frontline (tactical )aviation. 
Air Defense and Navy avia¬ 
tion including: 

7,876 

234 

113 

307 

480 

380 

9 

5,955 

407 

—combat aircraft of the Air 
Force frontline (tactical) avia¬ 
tion and Air Defense avia¬ 
tion 

5,355 

234 

113 

283 

480 

156 

3,682 

407 

—combat interceptor aircraft 
of the air Defense forces, 
which cannot be configured 
for attacks against ground 
targets 

1.829 



1 

! 

224 

1,605 


—Navy combat aircraft 

692 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

668 

— 

Total, strike aircraft (bombers, 
fighter bombers and ground- 
attack aircraft) in the Air 
Force frontal (tactical) aviati¬ 
on and Navy aviation 

2,783 

69 


65 

108 

128 

2,276 

137 

Combat helicopters, including 
naval 

2,785 

51 

96 

74 

43 

220 

2,200 

lOl 

Tactical missile launchers 

1,608 

72 

27 

80 

81 

50 

1.221 

77 

Tanks 

59,470 

2,200 

1,435 

3,140 

3,330 

3.200 

41,580 

4.585 

Anti-tank missile systems 

11,465 

360 

270 

620 

435 

400 

8,840 

540 

APC/IFV 

70.330 

2,365 

2,310 

5,900 

4,855 

5,000 

45,000 

4,900 

Multiple rocket launchers (MRL), 
artillery (75-mm and larger) 
and mortars (50-mm and lar¬ 
ger) 

71,560 

3,990 

1,750 

2,435 

3,065 

6,660 

50,275 

3,445 

Submarines (except ballistic mis¬ 
sile submarines) 

228 

4 


3 

1 

220 


—including nuclear-powered 
(SSBN) 

80 


__ 




80 


Principal surface combatants 
(aircraft carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, frigates, 
and landing craft with 1,200- 
ton and greater displacement) 

102 





1 

101 

1 

—including: 

aircraft carriers and VSTOL 
carriers 

2 
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cruise-missile ships 

23 






23 


landing craft (displacement 
1,200 tons and more) 
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EXPLICATIONS FOR ANNEXES 1 AND 2 

For the purpose of comparing the two sides' armed forces in Europe 
and adjacent sea areas, the aggregate numerical strengths of men and arma¬ 
ments include the whole of ground forces, air forces, air defense forces, and 
navies, as well as operational and logistics support units, civil and territorial 
defense forces of both politico-military alliances. 

The computations for the Warsaw Treaty armed force include the 
strengths of all the fleets deployed in the European zone, in particular the 
Soviet Northern, Baltic and Black Sea Fleets in full. Similarly, the naval as¬ 
sessments for the North Atlantic Alliance include the naval forces and systems 
of all West European NATO members as well as the manpower and equip¬ 
ment of the US Navy forces operating in the North Atlantic and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The overall balance of the armed forces does not take into account the 
manpower strengths and armaments of the US and Canada, deployed in 
their own territories, in the immediately adjacent Atlantic areas as well as 
in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Nor does it incorporate the strength of 
the Soviet Armed Forces deployed in the Asian portion of the USSR. The 
calculations do not embrace the personnel and armaments of the Soviet and 
US strategic nuclear forces, the missile formations and units to be dismantled 
under the Treaty on Intermediate- and Shorter-Range Missiles. 

Since the overal balance does not include British and French missile-car¬ 
rying submarines, S-3 missiles on the Albion plateau and Mirage IV bombers, 
Soviet medium bombers of the Tu-22 type (except Naval Air Force aircraft) 
are not counted, either. 

Also discounted are the civilian personnel in the Armed Forces and 
military construction personnel since they do not undertake military training in 
peacetime and have no arms. 

The arms inventory comparison takes into account the main types of arma¬ 
ments and combat hardware which are assigned to units or stocked in storage 
facilities (in reserve) and in combat application centers. They include: 

Combat aircraft of the following types: 

For the Warsaw Treaty—frontline bombers (Su-24), fighter-bombers 
(Su-22, Su-7b, Su-17, MiG-17, MiG-27), ground-attack aircraft (Su-25), fighters 
(MiG-29, MiG-23, MiG-21, Su-27), Air Defense fighter-interceptors (MiG-31, 
MiG-25, Su-27, Su-15, Tu-128, Yak-28), reconnaissance and ECM aircraft 
(MiG-25, MiG-21, Su-17, Su-24, Yak-28), and naval aircraft (Tu-16, Tu-22, 
Tu-142, 11-38, Be.12, Yak-38, Su-17, MiG-21, MiG-23, MiG-29, Su-27). 

For NATO—fighter bombers (Buccaneer, Tornado, F-111, Mirage 5, F-4, 
F-15, F-16, F-18, Jaguar, Mirage III, F-104, Mirage 2000, F-100, F-35 Dragon, 
F-5, F-84, G-91), ground-attack aircraft (A-7, A-10, Harrier, Alpha Jet), 
fighters (F-16, Tornado, Mirage 2000, F-4, F-104, Mirage F-1, F-5), Air Defense 
fighter-interceptors (Lightning), reconnaissance and ECM aircraft (EE-111, 
RF-4, Tornado, Jaguar, Mirage F-IR, R-F5, Mirage IIIR, RF-16, Nimrod, P-3 
Orion, G. 91R, RF-104, RF-84, EC-130, DC-8, Canberra, Shackleton), naval 
aircraft (A-4, A-6, A-7, F/A-18, Sea Harrier, AV-8, Etendard, Super Etendard, 
F-4, Tornado, F-104, F-14, Crusader, ASW, reconnaissance and ECM aircraft), 
and combat support aircraft; 

Combat helicopters of the following types: 

For the Warsaw Treaty—attack helicopters (Mi-24), troop lift helicopters 
(Mi-8), reconnaissance and fire correction helicopters (Mi-24 and Mi-8), ECM 
helicopters (Mi-8), and naval helicopters (Ka-25, Ka-27, Ka-29, Mi-14); 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FIVE MEETINGS WITH OUR LAUREATES 


THE GUEST CLUB MEETINGS sponsored by International Affairs 
of late were somewhat unusual. They brought together winners oi the 
journal’s prize for 1988: Alexander Bessmertnykh, First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Herbert Grubmayr, Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Austrian Republic to the USSR. 
Mikhail Shatrov, playwright, Simon Chilewich, businessman (USA), and 
Vitaly Shlykov, journalist. * 

They owe their laurels to readers’ comments reflecting a widespread 
public response to their articles. 


First Meeting 

ALEXANDER BESSMERTNYKH: "What is our society today!" 

This is the second time I’ve been awarded a literary prize. I got my 
first prize at the dawn of my dfplomatic career. 

I took a job on the staff of the Foreign Ministry’s Press Department 
in the late fifties. Just then Nikita Khrushchev was about to visit France. 
The Foreign Ministry was writing speeches for him, and 1 was entrusted 
with preparing the text of his address to the French trade unions. He was 
apparently pleased with the text 1 wrote, and I got my first bonus, 140 
rubles, or the equivalent of my monthly salary. 

I’m very glad to be a prize winner of precisely International Affairs. 
The journal has become one of the pilots of perestroika journalism in the 
ideological pool we’re swimming in even though it isn’t quite limpid as 
yet. What captures the reader’s attention is that some of the material 
published in the journal is open to debate. 1 don’t believe indisputable 
ideas offer food for thought. They may satisfy but they never rouse you 
to reflection. As for slightly or strongly speculative ideas, they give rise 
to new ideas and considerations and urge you to engage in intellectual 
quests. I feel that International Affairs now finds itself in the category 
of poiitical publications that make the reader think. 

In my prize-winning article I attached special importance to a thought 
which may have no direct relation to foreign policy, one concerning our 
economy. We still have no strategy for raising our economy to an up-to- 
date scientific and technological level. We must solve primarily our eco¬ 
nomic problems if perestroika is to go on. Yet we are still wandering in 
a maze of formulas, which are pretty old to boot. Take, for instance, the 
main functional echelons of our economy—say, the State Committee on 
Supplies. There were analogues to it in ancient Egypt. Khozraschet is 
the first, initial phase of medieval production, with the producer allowed 
to keep part of the output. This is not quite what we need. It alone 

* Alexander Bessmertnykh, “Reflectiona After the 19th Party Conference'’, No. 9, 
1-988; Herbert Grubmayr, ‘Ttear the Old Arbat Sh'eet”, No. 8« 1988; Mikhail Shatrov, 
"The Truth as a Constructive Factor”, No. 7, 1988; Simon. Chilewich, “Business and 
Pmestroika”, No. 1, 1989 (No. 12, 1988, Russian edition); Vitaly Shiykov, "On the His¬ 
tory of Tank Asymmetry In Europe”, ^o. 10, 1988; “Strong is the Armour”, No. 12.1988. 
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would hardly be enough for us to attain a higher level of scientific and 
technological progress. 

And so it seems to me that it would be very useful for us all to con¬ 
cern ourselves with these problems as much as possible. A recent all- 
Union opinion poll brought out the interesting fact that those polled on 
international problems were particularly keen on world economic rela¬ 
tions. After that came disarmament and other problems. It follows that 
you can be certain of the reader’s interest. I would suggest inviting 
young authors who see things in their own way and have their own idea 
of socialism. Let them state their views, don’t be afraid of risking it. 
I am deeply convinced that in this way we could help our state, ouFselves 
and our foreign policy. 

Q. Both your article and your remarks strike us as coming from an 
economist and not merely from a diplomat. This promts us to ask: what 
do you see as the key lever that could set our economy and economic 
system on an onward course? 

Bessmertnykh. .1 am a lawyer, not an economist. But nowadays you 
can’t be a diplomat at all without taking an interest in economics. Speak¬ 
ing of the lever that could get our economy going. I’m sure we need a 
thoroughly thought-out concept of development. To make the economy 
work, we must fit everything in with a strictly calculated scientific con¬ 
cept. It’s no exaggeration to say that science must play a historic role. 
But there is no concept, and nobody is really evolving it. We have ex¬ 
cellent economic analysts. They put questions, criticise the pqst and 
reveal some information unknown to us before. But no one or hardly any 
one of them has produced anything real, except maybe for some isolated 
proposals. Yet we need an integral concept. To bring it into being, we 
must first know exactly what stage of development our society has re¬ 
ached. Indeed, what’s this stage? And then, what is our society today? 

Stupendous processes are taking place in the world economy. The two 
systems are moving in roughly one and the same direction, strange as it 
may seem. In the West, private property in its time-honoured sense is 
disappearing under our very eyes. It’s becoming cooperative, or rather 
corporative since I am speaking of the West. Private property in its pure 
form as defined by Marxism is disappearing. The stock exchange is 
undergoing a transformation. Incidentally, the Americans keep a secret 
of this but they are restructuring economic management through the stock 
exchange. They want to set up by means of an electronic stock exchange 
something of a guaranteed incomes distribution system. And this means 
creating a different society. 

Generally speaking, the capitalist sphere encompasses economies and 
types of economic management developing in dissimilar ways. There is 
one type in the United States and an entirely different one in Japan, 
where an economy of a preset quality is emerging for the first time in 
history. And it’s interesting to nole that Western societies are analysing 
themselves. Please note that ever since the seventies, nearly all Western 
studies of the United States have been withheld from the public. You 
will recall how many books there were before, such as structural or 
systems analyses. They used to disclose everything. Subsequently all that 
disappeared. It’s because a struggle is on, an immense contest 
between Japan and the United States, except that the arena isn’t 
trade, as we mostly write. The tension field lies at a higher level. The eco¬ 
nomy is becoming global, and a battle is being fought to gain control 
of it. 

We, too, should analyse ourselves. Why, we hardly know where we 
stand. We know it in simple State Planning Committee terms, that’s all. 
Everything was clear until recently—we said ours was a society of de¬ 
veloped socialism. This was like a passport. But now it’s been taken 
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away. As far as world socio-economic developm^t is concerned, we’ve 
become tramps having no papers. 

To be sure, it’s clear that ours is a socialist country building scientific 
socialism. But how far have we come? Couldn’t it be that on reach¬ 
ing a certain turning point, we accidentally struck out in a direction 
leading to a dead end? We are now talking of the need to, return to the 
original source but when did we abandon it? Was it in the 1917-1918 
period, the twenties or the thirties? And then, would it be right to revert 
to the twenties even though the New Economic Policy is so attractive? 
After all, our productive forces have grown tremendously in spite of 
difficulties. Our country is a strong productive power. We were develop¬ 
ing our productive forces but their further growth was checked by im¬ 
perfect economic relations. This explains the “slippage”. Its inherent 
cause is our bid to create a “pure” economic formation of the laboratory 
type. Yet there can be no such thing. Neither Lenin nor Marx ever spoke 
about it. 

I think we should use the level attained by the productive forces and 
change the form of our economic management conceptually. Our econo¬ 
mic system is now unreceptive to scientific and technological progress, 
which it doesn’t see as a vital necessity. Yet it’s imperative that the eco¬ 
nomy require progress like oxygen. That’s the road to a boom. 

Personally I fear that we have no further 70 years at our disposal 
for perestroika. In making decisions, we must remember that the time left 
to us is limited. We are making plans for the year 2015, saying that by 
then we shall have raised labour productivity so-and-so many per cent. 
But who is going to grant us a quarter century? Aren’t we by any chance 
under a blissful delusion about-the formidable problem of long-range eco¬ 
nomic growth? 

Q. What’s the outlook for the Soviet Union integrating into the world 
economy? 

Bessmertnykh. I believe integration is inevitable. But we cannot join 
directly in the world economy right now. Even if ail international orga¬ 
nisations were to open their doors and even windows to us, we would 
still be unable to get in. We are not prepared for that just yet. As it 
happens, the cogwheels of the world economy are turning and so are 
those of our economy but trade is the only area where they interlock. 

I would like to begin with general ideas, with a concept, in this re¬ 
spect as well. 

At a recent conference I heard the phrase “the socialist quality of 
commodities”. I was amazed. We rightly say “the socialist economy” and 
"the capitalist economy”. But what’s socialist in it and what is universal? 
Can there be an industry whose output is “socialist” in quality and 
another whose products are “capitalist”? I suppose the difference between 
capitalist and socialist factors lies in the sphere of control over produc¬ 
tion and the sphere of distribution of the output. That is where the 
difference comes out. But what if our machine tools are inferior in quality 
to those made in the West yet meet our standards? Can we flatter our¬ 
selves that they’re all right because their “socialist” quality is high? If 
we do so we’ll get completely mixed up and fall still farther behind. 

We also hear phrases like “the socialist market” and “the capitalist 
market”. Why not say simply “the market”, meaning the system through 
which commodities must pass to take on a value? Because unless they 
take on a value we won’t know their price. At this point we must ask 
ourselves whether we in the Soviet Union have money in its Marxian 
sense. Could what we have be paper symbols that don’t reflect value? 
These are the questions we should begin with. We need to develop bank¬ 
ing and finance which are the lifeblood of the economic organism. 
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One day I was fined on Minsky Highway for exceeding the ^peed 
limit. Next day I went to a Moscow savings bank to pay the fine. But as 
it was in Moscow Region that I had violated traffic regulations, I was 
told to pay the fine there. “Why, is there no connection between Moscow 
and regional banks?” I asked. The answer was no. But how is such a 
thing possible? 

Q. What about our joining the International Monetary Fund? 

Bessmertnykh. I think it would be useful to join the IMF and the 
World Bank. But we must first prepare for it. What are these two institu¬ 
tions? They represent complete economic openness of economy. The Fund 
can lend you a lot of money but you can’t spend it at will. Lef us say 
you want to borrow eight million dollars and you tell the Fund you’re 
going to spend it as you see fit. But you’ll be told: “We are sorry but we 
must know exactly what you plan to (spend the money on, and then we’ll 
be ready to lend it.” What will be deeded is statistical openness in the 
economy. I believe we’re on the way to joining the IMF and may be 
ready to do so sooner than in the case of other organisations. 

Speaking of our relations with the international financial circles in 
broader terms, we’re badly in need of a strategy for using credits. People 
in our country arc now saying we must not get into deot. But we can¬ 
not advance our economy without investing more. In West and East 
alike, nearly everything begins with credits. Then comes a powerful up- 
to-date technology, powerful up-to-date production, and-the credits are 
gradually repaid. But there’s a danger. To repay your debts, ypu must 
achieve a major breakthrough in economic and technological development. 
This was done by Japan and by “four tiger cubs” in Asia. Turkey is doing 
it too. We must study more carefully their experience of making effective 
use of credits. 

1 am studying Turkey right now and have discovered an interesting 
fact. Fourteen or fifteen years ago, farm produce made up 80 per cent of 
that country’s exports. At present 83 per cent of its exports is electronic 
equipment and finished products. The country has accomplished an in¬ 
dustrial revolution in a matter of 15 years. Emerging to the south of our 
country is a powerful economic power looking expectantly at us. The 
point is that Turkey reached foreign markets later than other countries, 
and there is little room left for it. Meanwhile an immense area next door 
is short of goods. 

But to return to your earlier question—about integration into the 
world economy. Our relations with it are very primitive at the moment. 
We supply raw materials and purchase goods of middling quality. More¬ 
over, we’re witnessing many strange things. We say we are going to 
establish up-to-date joint ventures with the West. We expect them to be 
geared to supplying the foreign market so as to earn us hard currency. 
This seems logical at first sight. But what do we need hard currency for? 
If there is a joint venture whose output meets world standards, why not 
sell its products on our starving market? I know that to repay the in¬ 
vestment made by the Western partner, we must sell part of the output 
on the world market, but we should not ignore our home market, either. 
Yet some of our economists complicate things. They set up a company 
to supply the foreign market, sell the West first-class products meeting 
world standards, earn hard currency and, yes, buy products of middling 
quality. Do they really imagine that Soviet people are not mature enough 
to buy goods of high quality? 

In short, we have yet to learn many things and to do much for our 
economy to be prepared to join in the world system of relations. We effin 
borrow something in this respect from those socialist countries that begjMi 
cooperating with the world economy before us and have gained ample 
positive and, for that matter, negative experience. Besides, growing so- 
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cialist integration is a necessary stage on the road to integration into 
the world economy. 

Q. You say it is necessary to study the experience of socialist coun¬ 
tries. But right now that experience is almost more taboo for many re¬ 
asons than anything else. What do you see as a way out? 

Bessmertnykh. The press has lately been commenting on the problems 
of socialist countries more than before, at least in the sense of reprinting 
statements by leaders of these countries and thereby making our public 
feel that not all is well there and quests of some kind are going on. 

Altogether this sphere of our policy is understandably delicate enough, 
mainly because national and ideological interests may be said to link 
up in it. 

Q. There is much talk now about the profitability of foreign policy. 
How would you spell that out? 

Bessmertnykh. I believe the principal achievement of Soviet foreign 
policy is that in this period of perestroika we are doing our best to pro¬ 
vide favourable external conditions for it. Indeed, should International 
tension persist, all talk about cutting military budgets, taking unilateral 
action or scrapping missiles would be pointless. 

From this we should move on to more concrete matters. For example, 
the abolition of intermediate- and shorter-range missiles is an unques¬ 
tionable blessing from the point of view of our inner economic develop¬ 
ment. It is occasionally argued that destroying the missiles is a costly 
measure. Yes, it is, but I would not exaggerate. Every 15 to 17 years, 
missiles are scrapped anyway, and the budget provides for this. And so 
while we now spend money on scrapping missiles, we shall begin receiv¬ 
ing a net revenue at a later stage, when the scrapping is over and done 
with. We’ll stop spending money on the maintenance of missiles, which 
in itself is costly. We shall release production capacities used earlier for 
making these missiles, and so on. 

There’s another important thing. The fact that we have agreed to 
abolish certain missiles makes people in our military political sphere 
wonder whether they should give the go-ahead for anything that comes 
from designers and inventors. After all, the Americans now have three 
systems of ICBMs while we have about ten. This doesn’t pay because it 
requires different technologies and different systems of personnel training. 

The discontinuance of chemical weapons production is an even greater 
achievement in terms of profitable policy. The manufacture of chemical 
weapons does not cost too much money. But storage costs a lot, and 
besides, it is fraught with damage to the environment. 

Lastly, conventional armaments are the costliest of ail. We are also 
cutting expenditures on them. 

There is a sphere which we generally do not see as having to do with 
the economy. I mean international crises and regional conflicts. We help 
our friends, which is understandable. They need it and ask us for military 
supplies, nor do we always sell them what they need but let them have 
it as a gift. It follows that the settlement of regional conflicts would also 
save resources for our economy. 

The main thing is the overall situation, the easing of tensions, plus 
what I have already pointed out by saying that foreign policy dovetails 
with economic policy. We also try to help foreign trade. Our embassies 
supply interesting scientific and technological information and tell us 
what new discoveries of foreign technology we can use. We send a lot 
of information: analyses of the economic situation, suggestions concern¬ 
ing the choice of partners, economic surveys of the economies of the 
countries we do business with. This, too, is direct help from our diplo¬ 
macy to our economy! 
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Q. How would you assess the US sector of our foreign policy in com¬ 
parison with others? 

Bessmertnykh. You’re asking me a question about what I call a para¬ 
dox of the nuclear age. The paradox consists in the fact that most of our 
external problems have crossed the ocean. I would say that powerful 
transatlantic arcs of tension have arisen. Below them and beside us there 
is the traditional environment of Russia, of the Soviet Union, with its 
centuries-long traditions of mutual relations. All this has turned out to 
be half forgotten. But now we must find, especially in view of perestroika, 
a proper combination of our strategic interests, which make us cross 
oceans, with the everyday interests of our economy. To this end we must 
consolidate our relations with all countries, primarily neighbours. 1 think 
we should build up around the Soviet Union a dependable system of 
economic cooperation, friendship and security. We will have to think over 
many things but I believe it’s worth while. 

Some of us can’t understand how come there are countries where you 
can buy fresh fruit and vegetables all the year round. The answer you 
get in the United States, for one, is simple: they maintain stable relations 
with their southern neighbours, with Mexico supplying its produce in one 
period, Honduras in the next, and so on. Our country has similar oppor¬ 
tunities. But our foreign trade is not accustomed to building up stable 
relations with neighbours so as to get, say, dates from Baghdad or 
pistachios from Teheran, to signing contracts for decades and tying 
whole industries to us in that way. 

Not long ago I was approached by the Ambassador of a friendly 
country. For years whole orange-growing areas of that country were 
adjusted to supplying the Soviet Union with oranges. One day the Am¬ 
bassador was told that the Soviet Union was not going to buy a single 
orange from his country that year. It was disgraceful. Somebody must 
have come on the market across oranges five copecks cheaper and let 
down a traditional partner who could be relied on at any time even 
though his oranges cost five copecks more. 

As I’ve said, I am drawn to the idea of a compact, economically pro¬ 
fitable ring around the Soviet Union. 

Q. StiU, there is no getting away from Soviet-American relations. 
What can we expect under George Bush? 

Bessmertnykh. I don’t think Bush will be easier to do business with 
than Reagan. We shall have to get used to each other all over again. 
On the one hand, we know who is on Bush’s foreign policy team, and 
they know us, so that we shall understand each other better from the 
first, using common sets of business concepts. On the other hand, some 
of the new people in Washington were in Reagan’s shadow in past years 
and will want to uphold their own views on some problems. 

What is likely to cause concern? Let us hope the mistake made by 
Carter will not be repeated. When, in March 1977, or three months after 
the inauguration of the new President, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
arrived in Moscow, he had with him an entirely new package on SALT 2 
that differed greatly from the provisions agreed earlier. As a result, the 
signing of the treaty was delayed for roughly three years. At present, 
too, much will depend on how far the new team updates the US 
position. 

Extreme conservatives suspect the Bush administration of being 
somewhat soft, and so the new leadership will probably try to prove they 
are mistaken. Already there are signs of it. We realise the peculiarity of 
the American scene. * 

Basically, I think the opportunities of furthering relations are not bad. 
The contacts which the Soviet side has had with Ceorge Bush to date 
indicate that he appreciates the significance of US-Soviet relations. 
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Q. We all know that George Bush has “discovered” People’s China. 
Don’t you think he’s now going to actively play the “Chinese card”? 

Bessmertnykh. Yes, George Bush was the first American representa¬ 
tive to visit China in the seventies. At that time US-Chinese relations 
were aimed primarily at providing a counterweight to the Soviet Union. 
The situation today looks different all around—in China, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. I feel that structurally the notorious triangle 
is crumbling. 

Generally speaking, the world is changing, and habitual patterns are 
becoming outdated. New thinking is infectious. Many countries are re¬ 
appraising their concepts. 

Q. You said that new political thinking is spreading all over the world 
under our influence. But how ready are we to integrate into the world 
community in humanitarian fields? 

Bessmertnykh. We are ready in principle but there are still some 
difficulties of a practical nature. Not all sections of our bureaucracy show 
such readiness. The Vienna Meeting played a big role. In 1991 Moscow 
will host a conference on humanitarian problems. Preparations for it in¬ 
clude the need to cast off the fetters of the past. 

Time was when it came to preposterous paradoxes. I was recently 
shown a “top secret” document dating from 1953. Many Soviet and 
foreign citizens had personal experience of its application. But the worst 
thing is that nobody knew about its existence. We must get rid of ab¬ 
surdities and, needless to say, persevere in democratisation and openness. 
We’re now working on the big and important problem of bringing our 
internal legislation into harmony with international standards. 

I ask myself why the worl0 responded so warmly to the earthquake 
in Armenia. After all, there were earthquakes in Ashkhabad before that 
and other calamities besides, but never before was the response of the 
world so strong, never were Soviet people shown such sympathy. I think 
we owe that to our new thinking, to perestroika, the withdrawal of our 
troops from Afghanistan, reforms in the sphere of human rights. 

My opinion is, therefore, that we are ready not only to adapt to in¬ 
ternational humanitarian standards but to go further in regard to justice 
towards man. We can lead the way in this respect. After all, this was, 
strictly speaking, the purpose of the October Revolution. 

Second Meeting 

HERBERT GRUBMAYR: ^'Austria is happy to become the cent- 
re of European disarmament/' 

I’m very grateful for the kind words said here, for the appreciation 
of my work as an author. 1 also wish to thank you for presenting me with 
a drawing of the mansion housing your editorial offices. I will keep it 
in my Austrian home, and it will remind me of the interesting times 
spent by me in the Soviet Union. 

The article I have contributed to your journal may be called my first 
experiment of this kind. True, long ago, the Austrian journal Das Inter- 
nationale Recht carried an article by me on the neutrality of the Panama 
Canal but that was a very dry subject. I had never imagined that my 
very first attempt would win me such recognition, seeing that I had to 
do with such critical-minded editors. I informed my Ministry of my 
success, and the Ministry, too, was deeply satisfied. 

A word about our political relations. We’re pleased with the success¬ 
ful outcome of the Vienna Meeting. We believe it offers us particularly 
favourable prospects on a multilateral basis. Talks on conventional arrna- 
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ments and armed forces have begun. We consider these talks very 
important and hope they will help lessen tensions in Europe. We are 
happy to know that Vienna will be the venue of another important con¬ 
ference. Thus our country is becoming the centre of European disarma¬ 
ment. 

It is no overstatement to say that last year we reached a kind of peak 
in our bilateral diplomatic and political relations. Moscow was visited 
by our Chancellor, Foreign Minister and Defence Minister. In short, 
nearly half of our cabinet ministers visited the Soviet capital. There are 
plans for further reciprocal visits. Personal contacts are very important. 
I am very grateful to you for publishing Foreign Minister Mock’s article 
last January. That Russian issue of the journal was “Austrian” in a 
measure because it had a photograph of Mr Mock at the beginning, and 
on its last page there was a photograph of your humble servant. 

Q. Mr Ambassador, you say that your article for International Affairs 
was your first test of the pen. I would like to ask you what is needed to 
write so well. Do.es it require inspiration, respect for the publisher or just 
penmanship? 

Grubmayr. When 1 was asked to write the article I was surprised 
because it was the first offer of that kind. On being told that the article 
should not exceed 20 pages of typescript, 1 wondered how I could ever 
write so many pages and was about to decline because I feared I would 
be unable to cope with the task. Afterwards I began decoding what I 
might call shorthand notes entered in my diary and saw that it was 
working out all right. 

I first thought it might be a good idea to keep a diary when I began 
serving in your country. That was in March 1955. I came here, and a few 
weeks later there arrived an Austrian government delegation. The two 
sides signed the Moscow Memorandum and then the State Treaty. 

I was 26 years old at the time. I was deeply impressed by what I saw. 
It was not only notes on official relations during my service in Moscow 
that I did my best to put down in my diary. Here is, for example, what 
I wrote one day: “I was at the Foreign Ministry in the morning, and in 
the evening, being a bachelor, I went to Restaurant Prague with a Russi¬ 
an girl.” 

My life was divided between official duties and what might be called 
my private affairs. This explains why my attitude to your country was 
always personal as well. 

It wasn’t a simple matter, however. Our ideology is entirely different 
from yours, and so is, indeed, our life. But as I was a bachelor at the 
time, I understandably met many young people, meaning not only girls 
but young professors and students. Occasionally we sat chatting at so¬ 
mebody’s apartment until three a. m., discussing political topics. It was 
a period of great reforms, of far-reaching changes in the wake of Stal¬ 
in’s death. 

To be sure, little clashes occurred between different ideas about life or 
concepts of freedom. There were things which somehow seemed strange 
to me. “Now why are things here like that?” I used to ask. “What’s the 
reason? Why is all that happening?” They would explain. I didn’t quite 
understand certain things but as relations between us were trustful, 
there were generally no unsolvable problems. I would say that my stay 
here was one of the most interesting periods in my life. The three years 
I spent in Moscow just simply rushed by. 

I need hardly add that those years saw very many evei^s and many 
meetings. No official delegation from Austria visited the Soviet Union 
until 1955. But afterwards there was an avalanche of visits, one delega¬ 
tion following another. In the end all those arrivals resulted in someth¬ 
ing comparable to a traffic jam. 
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Q. Our press occasionally comments in a critical vein on the perfor¬ 
mance of the Diplomatic Corps Service Department. How have you been 
getting on with the Department? 

Grubmayr. You know, personally I have no serious problems in this 
respect. 1 have an excellent apartment in the Embassy building. But 
generally speaking, we certainly get help from the Department. It 
supplies us with all the food products we need for reception. Receptions 
at the Embassy are numerous at times, and you know that some of 
them are not easy to organise. 

There exists the problem of providing diplomats with housing. I know 
(hat other embassies encounter great difficulties over this. Nevertheless, 
the Department treats us well. For example, one of our staff members 
needed a new apartment. She got it two months later. Many other em¬ 
bassies are compelled to wait much longer. 

The Department is certainly necessary. In our own country there’s 
no such agency because everything is done on the basis of private ini- 
liative and market business. Your economic and social conditions are 
different. One can accept or reject them but that’s a different matter. If 
perestroika results in sharply changing the economic basis in your 
country, then the time may come when no such agency is needed any 
longer, for in that case everybody will be able to solve by himself the 
problems which are now dealt with by the Department. 

Q. Austrians are debating whether or not they should try and join 
the European Community. In the article “A View from Vienna” published 
in No. 2 of our journal, Mr Mock, the Austrian Foreign Minister, wrote 
that by its decision of December 1, 1987, the Federal Government had 
made clear that it could think tif joining the EEC if this were the only 
way to participate in a common European market as a full-fledged 
member. He added that Austria might join the Community provided its 
permanent neutrality was fully preserved and guaranteed. What is your 
opinion, Mr Ambassador? 

Grubmayr. It’s not only you but primarily we who are interested in 
the problem. You mentioned the decision adopted by our Council of Mi¬ 
nisters on December 1, 1987. It merely stated that there was an intention 
to join the European Community’s internal market to be established by 
1992. But it isn’t quite clear as yet how we can do that. We still have 
made no statement of our intention to join the EEC. 

We have repeatedly held talks on the subject. Our Foreign Minister 
often meets with representatives of different ranks and cabinet ministers 
of Common Market countries. But the answers we have been given so 
far are not explicit. Politicians make differing statements. 

Generally speaking, inside the Community, opinions about its political 
future still vary. A few days ago I received a report from our Embassy 
in Brussels. Embassy officials had taken part in round table discussions 
with various representatives of EEC countries. Every participant spoke 
of the need for a political alliance but pointed out that his country was 
not going to renounce certain of its sovereign rights. But that is a con¬ 
tradiction, because if you want to retain your sovereign rights there can 
be no political alliance. 

This is why there Is no unity of opinion on the matter in the Euro- 
pean Community itself. They want to set up a common internal market 
by 1992 but that’s the only common aim they have really decided on, 
because there seem to be no signs of any other common goals. It follows 
that we shall yei have to get in the clear about the problem of our rela¬ 
tions with the EEC. 

Our Foreign Minister visited the Soviet Union last autumn, and 
afterwards our Chancellor Mr Vranitzky, arrived here for a visit. 
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They stated to the Soviet leaders clearly and explicitly that our neutra¬ 
lity was a priority principle of our political life. If it transpires in the 
course of the talks we’ll be carrying on in Brussels for several years that 
we cannot combine neutrality with EEC membership we shall give prior¬ 
ity to neutrality, as we have declared. 

At the same time, the attitude to the EEC is an important economic 
and social problem. If Austria as a neutral country is a factor in Western 
Europe it is only due to our healthy economy. Without this no one would 
want to talk to us. Life has shown that poor countries are never treated 
so well. The main thing is a country’s economic health, which has also 
political significance. , 

Periodicals sometimes carry many articles claiming that we must by 
all means join the EEC as speedily as possible or we shall starve to 
death. Our government does not think the outlook is so grim. But we are 
really situated in the middle of EEC countries: Italy in the south. Feder¬ 
al Germany in the north. It’s therefore vitally important for us to settle 
our relations with the Common Market. 

The government is working on the problem with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility. It wouldn’t take such a step in secrecy. Your Ambassador to 
Vienna has said: “I don’t want to read in the papers some day on wak¬ 
ing up that Austria has joined the EEC.” 

It would not be done like that. 

Q. Soviet-Austrian economic cooperation has a long-standing tradi¬ 
tion. What opportunities for its growth does our perestroika provide? 
What is still hampering progress in it? 

Grubmayr. In the context of the intensive restructuring of the Soviet 
economy, our bilateral cooperation is assuming new forms along with the 
traditional ones. The most promising of them is joint ventures. We have 
already signed treaties on setting up 17 joint Austrian-Soviet ventures. 
This amounts to one-tenth of the total number of joint ventures involv¬ 
ing the Soviet Union and Western countries. Roughly another 30 Austrian 
firms and their Soviet partners plan to set up such ventures. 

This is undoubtedly a promising development but many problems and 
difficulties crop up, as with any initiative. Signing a treaty to set up a 
joint venture is one thing (‘‘you can put anything on paper”, as the 
Russian saying goes), and organising its work is another. 

I’ve repeatedly taken part in talks between representatives of Austrian 
firms and their Soviet colleagues. Not long ago I was in on a meeting 
in the Kremlin which Mr Silayev, Chairman of the USSR Council of Mi¬ 
nisters Bureau for Machine Building, had with representatives of Voith, 
the Austrian firm manufacturing paper-making machines, and its Soviet 
partners. Discussion centred on Petrovoith, a joint venture in Karelia, 
and on problems complicating its operation. 

Let me tell you that some of those problems caused concern to the 
Austrian side. For example, Austrian employees of the joint venture 
could get no suitable housing in Petrozavodsk for months. There’s also 
the problem of supplying the company with raw and other materials. 
Soviet enterprises are willing to supply them and prefer to be paid in 
hard currency, which is understandable. But this circumstance noiwithst- 
anding, if you want to get the necessary materials literally from a neigh¬ 
bouring shop you must make a deal to this end through the appropriate 
foreign trade agency in Moscow. Many questions, including insignificant 
ones, can’t be settled on the spot and have to be referred to the highest 
authorities, sometimes as high as the USSR Council of Mimsters. 

Some problems are due to the inconvertibility of the ruble, a circum¬ 
stance which inevitably makes itself felt when joint venture partners 
settle accounts with each other. But the main difficulty is due to the gap 
between the two economic systems, to the existing discrepancy in eccMjo- 
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mic thinking between Western and Soviet businessmen many of whom 
grew up at a time when concepts like “profit” were seen in your country 
as a purely capitalist economic category. It is hard for Western business¬ 
men to alter universally accepted “rules of the game” that have proved 
their worth. The Soviet economy, which is coming out of isolation to enter 
the world market, should learn them as speedily as possible so as to 
follow them in its dealings with the West. New thinking, which reflects 
contemporary world realities, is important in politics and economics 
alike. 

There are signs of breakthroughs in the sphere of joint business, in 
which we are witnessing positive changes. The situation calls for effort 
by flexible, energetic and singleminded people who can get things done. 
There is hope that the time will come when the mechanism operates 
effectively, benefiting all cooperation partners. 


Third Meeting 

MIKHAIL SHATROV: “A politician always has a choice." 


I own that this is the first time I’ve taken part in so pleasant 
a ceremony, nor do I know what one is expected to say on an occasion 
like this. And so the best thing to do would be for you to start asking 
questions right away. 

Q. What would you describe as the chief task of perestroika in the in¬ 
tellectual sphere? 

Shatrov. Chekhov said one must squeeze the slave out of oneself drop 
by drop. We, too, must squeeze out Stalinism and all that goes with it: 
anti-democratic political practices, an anti-democratic way of life, the 
fear still besetting people. 

Q. May 1 ask a very specific question? What about your latest play, 
Onward... Onward... Onward!? 

Shatrov. It’s been staged by 16 or 18 theatres in the country. The 
Tashkent Russian Theatre is one of them. The play is on in Rostov, 
Kuibyshev, Simferopol. It hasn’t been performed in either Moscow or 
Leningrad. 

Q. Is it the Ministry of Culture that stands in the way? 

Shatrov. No, the Ministry has nothing to do with it. Life is completely 
different now. Theatre repertoires need not be approved by the Ministry 
of Culture. The reasons are mostly internal. The Lenin Komsomol Theatre, 
for one, wanted to stage the play but unfortunately actor Yevgeny 
Leonov fell seriously ill. As a consequence, the theatre had to revise all 
its plans. The Moscow Art Theatre has problems of its own. 

Generally speaking. Onward... Onward... Onward! is my only play to 
have reached the stage without anything painful happening. All my other 
plays used to be banned. The Sixth of July almost cost me my party 
membership. Thus We Win was banned by decision of the CC Secre¬ 
tariat. 

I can now tell you how I won at that time after all. When going into 
action, you need to know both the balance of forces and the rules of the 
game. Who banned the play? Mikhail Suslov. I thought I’d be summoned 
to a meeting of the City Party Committee and Comrade Grishin would 
tell me to surrender my party card. There was a decision by the CC Sec¬ 
retariat, wasn’t there? But Oleg Yefremov and I refused to give up. We 
discussed which of the Political Bureau members we could appeal to. It 
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was no use approaching Brezhnev because he had lost all touch with 
reality by the time. So we asked Chernenko why the authors couldn’t 
be given a chance to improve on their work. In view of the alignment of 
forces, it turned out to be the right move, for Just then he had a stake 
in backing us to spite Suslov. As a result, the play went through. After¬ 
wards there was a long discussion on whether it should be awarded a 
Lenin Prize or a Stale Prize. 

But to return to Onward... Onward... Onward! Although few people 
had a chance to see the play, it was read by 12 to 16 million, according 
to data released by the All-Union Book Chamber. 

Q. What about foreign countries? , 

Shatrov. The play was translated in the FRG, in Britain. Not long ago 
I got word from the United States that a theatrical group at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan was going to stage the play and then to follow it up, 
so to speak, by holding a three-week seminar on Soviet history. They 
want me to attend the seminar. 

Q. Do you share the opinion that although there’s a huge amount of 
literature about Lenin, his personality has become one of the largest gaps 
in our historiography? How would you explain that? 

Shatrov. 1 fully agree with you. Lenin was the most tragic figure in 
our history, and I think he was Stalin’s first victim. We can now state 
explicitly on the strength of facts and documents that in the final years 
of his life Lenin was an "unfree man’’. I’m using the same expression as 
he did in describing a situation where he was under Stalin’s “guardian¬ 
ship”. 

1 want to write a play about Lenin’s last days. It will be called Ab¬ 
dication. Shortly before his death he found himself in a most trying 
situation when his closest associates virtually turned their backs upon 
him. Nevertheless, he went on working and left for us ideas which we 
still don’t appreciate to the full and were far from grasping at that time. 
This is one thing. 

There’s another, and it’s particularly important. Lenin used a remar¬ 
kable expression by saying that the best way to kill a political leader was 
to turn him into an icon. His death was followed by an avalanche of 
deifying and idolising. Incidentally, we’ve all gone through this kind of 
schooling. (We’re still reminded of it every time somebody uses out of 
context quotations from Lenin, statements made by him at a definite time, 
in definite circumstances, on a definite occasion.) 

For one person to monopolise the right to interpret various ideas is 
tantamount to murder. This is why we drifted farther and farther away 
from Lenin’s teachings and views. Concomitant to this was the utterly im¬ 
proper practice of declaring him infallible. Every time I appear before an 
audience 1 get notes asking whether Lenin made any mistakes. Why is 
that? Where does that primitive thinking come from? It’s due to the 
simple fact that nobody has ever read Lenin seriously. When I was a 
student we were discouraged from it, to say the least. Stalin’s style of 
writing was much simpler, and so we liked nothing better than to quickly 
memorise things like the “first point”, the “second point” or three, four or 
five “characteristics”, pass our exams and forget it all for ever. By con¬ 
trast, you must use your brains when reading Lenin. 

Needless to say, we must treat Lenin as required by Marxism, that is, 
as a political leader of a definite period, a definite epoch. We now know 
much more than he did because the situation is entirely different and so 
are the times, what with scientific and technological progres^ Lenin was 
always against blindly following every letter of Marx’s writings. This is 
certainly applicable to his own writings. Vladimir Ilyich said there wer© 
questions which even seventy Marxes couldn’t answer. I think we now 
have questions that even a hundred and forty Lenins cannot answer. 
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Many of his ideas failed to materialise. One of them was his looking 
forward to a worlds revolution. Had he lived longer, he would undoubted¬ 
ly have amended some of his views. 

One of the biggest mistakes of our party and Lenin was the idea of 
the possibility of moving on to a new society through military commun¬ 
ism. But then it was they who ultimately saw clear in the implications, 
not we who are looking back from the heights of 1989. Read what Lenin 
said at the Ninth Party Congress, when there was still hope that someth¬ 
ing could be achieved by compulsion. Neither should we forget that the 
context was civil war and armed intervention. And read what Lenin said 
a merely year later, when numerous peasant revolts and finally Kronstadt 
had a strong sobering effect upon him. That was when he said we must 
say outright that we were reconsidering our fundamental views of so¬ 
cialism. 

It follows that Lenin honestly admitted his mistake before he whole 
party and country, and the party charted an essentially different path, 
proceeding from a fundamentally different platform. 

He liked to say that outlived ideas should be repudiated when the 
people’s interests so require. And he always did so. But what about us? 
We’ve watched for so many years the plight to which agriculture built 
on 1929 principles was reduced, yet we are only just awakening to the 
fact that these principles themselves are wrong. 

Lenin did make mistakes, as we see. But what we need badly and are 
short of is Lenin’s methods, Lenin’s approach, and above all moral 
strength and moral criteria, which he put first. 

Attempts are now made to reappraise Lenin. I think this is a logical 
sign of our times. You see, one can be an anti-Stalinist precisely because 
one is a Communist and a man of the October Revolution; or one can be 
an anti-Stalinist because one regards the October Revolution as a misfor¬ 
tune for the country. A search is on for the origins of the misfortune, of 
the tragic situation in which the party and the people found themselves 
in the thirties, and already there are those who pin blame on Lenin, on 
Marxism, and so on. Well, this kind of discussion is necessary, and should 
find press coverage. 

This is not to say that I accept such an approach to the problem. 

I don’t think authors who sec that way are correct every time and on all 
points. To be sure, you can quote what Lenin said about the peasantry 
in 1907 and present it as the basis for all the violence perpetrated by 
Stalin against the peasantry. That was a method used by Stalin’s school. 
It was his method. But if you take what Lenin said in 1907 and then 
study step by .step all of Lenin’s subsequent statements about the peasant¬ 
ry, his last views, the ones he held before he died, you will see what kind 
of path he wanted to be followed. 

It’s fashionable now to say that some prose writers and poets pre¬ 
dicted the nightmare to come. Yes, there was the civil war on, and a civil 
war is a terrible tragedy. It wasn’t the Bolsheviks who started it. The So¬ 
viet Republic’s third or fourth decree abolished capital punishment, and 
the country, though involved in war, did without it until September 3, 
1918. And on January 17, 1920, capital punishment was abolished again. 

There were excesses and atrocities, of course, and the Russian writer 
Korolenko was right when he wrote about them. But then they occurred 
on both sides. Think of Bulgakov’s General Khludov, who went mad 
because of the blood he had shed. How can anybody who is distressed 
about the deaths of the children killed in Sverdlovsk fail to be distressed 
about the deaths of other twelve- or eleven-year-olds who were hanged 
or shot by Kolchak’s troops? Those were all terrible things caused by the 
civil war. 

You see, it isn’t hard at all to say at the height of a civil war that 
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. if it goes on any longer this and that will happen. Yet in 1923, ’24, ’25, 
and ’26 all those prophecies proved false because the country took a 
different path. After all, there was Lenin’s call: “Transform the party of 
civil war into a party of civil peace”, which meant seeking national re¬ 
conciliation and embarking on the New Economic Policy. Repressive 
measures dropped sharply in those years even though there were all sorts 
of incidents, but that was different from what was happening in the civil 
war years. Subsequently terror was resumed. Well, so let’s see why that 
happened and at what juncture. However, there was an alternative, and 
we’ve seen the results. 

I’m in favour of searching for answers in a proper manner,, on the 
basis of truly scientific analysis and not of outburst of emotion. What 
we have here is, once again, an instance of our superficial, careless 
approach. In any case, all that I know about the programme of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the people who began the revolution indicates that 
they understandably had nothing in common with what wc arrived at, 
with the platform adopted in 1929. 

It’s very important to see the causes of events. Take, for instance, the 
Lenin Enrolment. We’ve always been proud of it as a campaign aimed at 
strengthening the party after Lenin’s death. Actually it diluted the party. 
Lenin considered that a party 300,000 or 400,000 strong would be too 
large, yet there we were diluting the party, dissolving serious, educated 
people in a mass of completely uneducated or half-eduQated people. In 
1929 we had a party different from that of the early years. 

This mechanism is very clear to me, if only because there’s the'example 
of the Writers’ Union. 1 saw with my own eyes how the Union, which 
was very hard to join and had very definite qualitative criteria for a very 
long time, was deliberately diluted altogether. It now has ten thousand 
members among whom real writers make up just a drop in the bucket of 
declassed individuals thirsting for privileges. In short, it has been turned 
into its antithesis. 

Q. In other words, you disagree with those who consider that everyth¬ 
ing is predetermined in history? 

Shatrov. Life—whether private or political—always necessitates a 
choice, often a moral one. You know that immorality on a political plane 
translates into tragedy for millions. 

When I’m told that there are objective laws entirely beyond the control 
of political leaders and that everything is as preordained as the movement 
of planets, I see it as merely an attempt to spare political leaders the 
verdict of history, our verdict. 

1 know very well and have seen it in, say, archives materials how 
people can comport themselves quite differently in one and the same situa¬ 
tion. A political leader may make a correct or incorrect choice, his choice 
may be moral or utterly immoral, and this is something on which very 
many things depend in history. 

I suppose those were all the results of a choice made by people, not a 
result of the operation of an objective law. 

Q. What do you think of the idea of removing from Red Square the 
remains of those responsible for the personality cult and for stagnation? 

Shatrov. Let me begin by saying that the names of Zhdanov, Kalinin, 
Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Suslov and the likes of them should remain in 
history but no ships, streets or cities should bear them. As regards Red 
Square, I don’t know, believe me I don’t. I vacillate between feeling that 
the remains should be removed and feeling they should ^e left where 
they are. I’m racked by contradictory thoughts about this niatter. I have 
no definite opinion. 

Q. A Pravda article on a historical subject said that as far as the 
year 1937 and our history were concerned, we had Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
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Speech on the 70th anniversary of the October Revolution which explained 
everything. 

Shatrov. I think that’s a perfectly dogmatic posture. To say that a 
speech by Gorbachev has exhausted a subject is to turn off sharply to the 
old path from the one he calls on us to follow. 

I took part in a meeting attended by Mikhail Gorbachev. Historians 
who spoke said we had no history textbooks with the exception of Stalin’s 
Concise Course, and that we needed to study the history of socialism, 
to open the archives, to tell the history of socialism. One of the historians 
kept asking Gorbachev one and the same question: “How should a 
history textbook be conceived as you see it?’’ He repeated his question 
again and again until he heard the answer: “Why, it’s for you historians to 
answer that question for me.’’ 

Q. You mentioned the Writers’ Union. What is your opinion of the 
situation in it today? 

Shatrov. I think we, that is, both the Writers’ Union and society as a 
whole, are plainly divided. We differ on both the attitude to our past 
and the attitude to how we should advance to the future. We all seem to 
be at one on the ultimate goal, to want our shops to be well-stocked and 
our women to be smartly dressed and get rid of the need to lug around 
heavy shopping bags. But the question we can’t get away from is: are we 
to achieve that goal through democracy or a totalitarian system? We tried 
the latter and are apparently clear about the outcome. As for doing it 
through democracy, we are not able to do it because in this respect I 
think we are still in the preparatory group for children seeking admission 
to a day nursery—not kindergarten but a day nursery. 

There’s a lot of talk nowadays about cliquishness. You know, for thirty 
years past, I’ve been hearing talk about literary, scientific and other clans. 
1 personally see no cliquishness. What I do see is a deep-going and 
serious differentiation, a division over many key principles. This is why it 
seems to me that if we go on repeating that there are cliques we’ll under¬ 
stand nothing. I repeat: there is a deepening ideological differentiation, 
an ideological struggle, a political struggle. Nor is it going on in the 
artistic and scientific communities alone. 1 believe there’s a struggle on 
in the party apparatus as well. Differentiation, including differentiftion 
in the Writers’ Union, is a normal and natural process. When you are 
involved in a struggle you must decide where you stand. 

I believe the most shortsighted approach is to refrain from any assess¬ 
ment or offer woolly assessments. Here’s a very interesting fact. As soon 
as a conflict broke out between Ogonyok, Sovetskaya kultura and Molo- 
daya gvardia, Pravda carried an article on the culture of debate. And at 
the latest plenary meeting of the Writers’ Union of the USSR it was 
said that the Soviet people bore ill-will to the architects of the edifice 
called socialism, that we had always been told that fairy tale about the 
good leader we had in the past and others that were not very good. 
Somebody demanded outright that a memorial be raised to the victims of 
Bolshevik repression. Yet Pravda made no comment. I don’t think you can 
convince anybody in these circumstances but 1 would like the party’s 
central organ to commit itself more on things like that. 

It seems to me that we’re entering a difficult period when we must 
defend our fundamental values, and this in deeds, not in words. If wc 
succeed in getting the greatest possible number of people’s deputies 
elected by democratic procedure (I’m well aware that there will be many 
candidates backed from higher up) it will mean defending our funda¬ 
mental values in deeds. By the same token, real progress towards demo¬ 
cracy in politics and the economy will amount to defence of our ideals. 

I’m deeply convinced that international affairs are a continuation of 
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home policy. One cannot be a bandit in home policy and a democrat in 
international affairs. This is what some authors make out Stalin to have 
been. But that’s impossible. 

Fourth Meeting 

SIMON CHILEWICH: "Competition every day and every hour." 

I’m moved by your kind words about me and appreciate the fact that 
my article is seen as not only a criticism but a constructive analysis of 
certain situations in your economy. You know that 1 come ofteg to the 
Soviet Union. Right now I’m particularly impressed by the tremendous 
job of perestroika you’ve started on. I’m no writer, and my article mere¬ 
ly sets out some ideas about the production sphere and progress in pere¬ 
stroika. I hope my comments are not misunderstood. 

Q. How many times have you visited Moscow to date, Mr Chilcwich? 

Chilewich. That is my 182nd visit. 1 first came here in 1956. 

Q. Do you come because you like to travel or because you must? 

Chilewich. Necessity isn’t the only reason. Every visit has a definite 
purpose. But I’ve always felt that frequent visits and personal contacts 
are a must if you are seeking good, friendly and businesslike relations. 

Q. Your article contains interesting observations, conclusions and a 
whole number of suggestions concerning mainly the Ministry of Light 
Industry. Have any changes for the better or for the worse occurred since 
you wrote it or is everything at the same level as before? Would you 
like to add anything to what you’ve said in your article? 

Chilewich. My straightforward answer to your question is that I see 
no changes. Unfortunately. 

Q. Could you tell us in a few words what projects you are carrying 
out in our country? 

Chilewich. Gladly. We’ve signed contracts with the Soviet Ministry 
of Light Industry on building two turnkey plants for treating hides and 
sheepskins. These two projects certainly can’t solve the problem of raw 
materials for the whole country but they’ll make it possible to develop 
a prototype in an industry lagging behind. The main reason for the lag 
is that raw materials are often cured and stored improperly. Quality foot¬ 
wear can only be made from natural leather, and as leather can only 
be made from raw materials coming from a slaughter-house, it’s very 
important to preserve their quality. I’m sorry to say that in many places 
visited by us raw materials are stored improperly. The result is heavy 
losses across the country. 

Q. When did you start talks with our organisations on the projects? 

Chilewich. Eighteen months ago. By now we have agreements signed 
with the Ministry of Light Industry on two projects. But construction 
has yet to begin. The agreed time limit, 18 months, is over. Had we 
started building on reaching mutual understanding, that is, before we 
signed the agreements, both projects would now be nearing completion. 

Q. How do you account for the delay? 

Chilewich. I will give you the reason as I see it. On working out a 
concept, you adopt a decision. But after that you unexpectedly come up 
against a barrage of questions and are compelled to argue with many 
agencies so as to convince them of the need to introduce a new techno¬ 
logy. I think the procedure of decision-making should be simplfied. 

Q. Could you tell us about your corporation in some detail? 

Chilewich. Our trading and industrial activities are ^ased in New 
York. As for production itself, we are carrying it on mainly in Colorado, 
where we own about 180,000 head of cattle. We have a very large facility 
there for raising bull calves. The animals are slaughtered and their flesh 
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and hides processed. The greater part of our output is intended for the 
home market, and some goes abroad. We have subsidiaries in Argentina 
and Brazil and offices in the Far East, London, Rotterdam, Austria, 
Hongkong and Moscow. 

Q. Our economists now stress that the Soviet Union holds first place 
in the world as a manufacturer of footwear. What are in your opinion 
the problems of our leather industry? 

Chilewich. I believe the biggest problem is to treat and store hides 
properly. You need natural leather to make good footwear. Hides are a 
highly perishable commodity. It's essential to cure them properly from 
the first and then to work them as required. You are not doing that. In 
these circumstances, purchasing shoe-making machines won’t help. No 
machine can make good footwear from poor materials. 

Q. Would it be hard to remedy the situation? 

Chilewich. It would be less hard than to have shoe factories. Hides 
are a by-product that still doesn’t always receive proper attention every-* 
where. Nobody slaughters cattle just to get hides. Time was when people 
didn’t require so much footwear as now. At present this by-product is very 
important but not all countries see to its quality. 

Q. What specifically are you going to sell on the Soviet market? 

Chilewich. High-grade leather. This will help to improve the quality 
of footwear. 

Q. Do we have such plants already? Or will the project in question 
'k> our first? 

Chilewich. There are no such plants as far as I know. 

Q. What’s the immediate purpose of your current visit? 

Chilewich. We’ve lost much time. It’s hard to build in winter, as you 
know. But now spring is coming. I’m here to finalise our accord and sign 
contracts .so that we can start construction in spring. 

Q. If the Soviet Union were to open its frontiers to imports and if 
the ruble were convertible, which of our economic fields would survive in 
(he conditions of free trade? 

Chilewich. Primarily the industries having to do with raw materials, 
which are fairly plentiful in your country. The Soviet Union has large 
supplies of oil, gas and ore. Your output would unquestionably have to 
be competitive. Some of your industries are not developed enough techno¬ 
logically to be competitive but that can be remedied fast given an incen¬ 
tive to development. 

Max Flaxman. * Here in the Soviet Union I’ve come across many 
talented people who can develop new technologies. It follows that the in¬ 
dustries that survive will be those run by people who know how to use 
these technologies. 

Q. Does your firm meet with strong competition on the American 
market? 

Chilewich. Yes, competition is very strong. Every day and every hour. 

Q. The US balance of foreign trade has had a large deficit for a long 
lime. What can the new administration do to help? 

Chilewich. I don’t know how the new administration plans to proceed 
but unless the United States does something to ease the situation, a big 
economic crisis may break out. .As a big country commanding large re¬ 
sources, the United States is still in a position to survive this but 
tomorrow the situation may cause a crisis. Every serious person should 
feel concerned. I would even say that the whole world should feel con¬ 
cerned today because the consequences would tell on both America and 
the rest of the world. 


• Mm B. Flaxman represents the Chilewich International Corporation in Moscow. 
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Q. How does big business look on the problem of cutting military 
expenditures and abolishing armaments? 

Chilewich. I think many are now coming to realise that too much 
money has been spent over too many years under the military budget. 

Q. Our economists are debating on how the Soviet market can be 
saturated with consumer goods. Some propose using hard currency to 
buy goods abroad and saturate the market in the next two or three years. 
Others say we must purchase equipment, modernise our industries and 
start producing our own goods. What is your opinion? 

Chilewich. I’ll answer it pragmatically. There is no single solution. 
Your country is too big and so is the problem. I think you need a j^alance. 
You can’t start all at once producing enough to meet the requirements of 
the whole population. The majority of your people have got money today. 
That means you need a balance. Yes, you must build more and lay the 
groundwork for the growth of your domestic industries. But you must im¬ 
port some of the goods to supply the population’s needs. There’s an 
advantage in that. It will stimulate more rapid internal development. 
You need a balance by all means. 

Q. What is your idea of international economic life in the 21st 
century? 

Chilewich. I’m an optimist. Science and education have made tremen¬ 
dous progress over the past 50 years. The process involves a huge number 
of people, and this is bound, I believe, to assure people a better life in 
the next century. I see a confirmation of this conclusion *in the fact that 
in the past 40 years humanity has kept developments from coming to a 
sad end through a world war. 

Q. What would the Soviet Union gain by joining the International 
Monetary Fund? 

Chilewich. I think the Soviet Union is so great an economic force that 
it must join the IMF. Some of your economists say it shouldn’t. And 
there are those in the other part who ask: “Why admit the Soviet Union?” 

I think the both views are wrong because, generally speaking, the Soviet 
economy exerts strong influence on the world economy, and cooperation 
through the IMF is therefore necessary. I believe it would be a step 
towards economic growth. 

Q. We know that American politicians and businessmen differ over 
our perestroika. Some wish it fails, others take a wait-and-see stand, 
and still others declare in support of perestroika for reasons of their own. 

Chilewich. I’m in the third group. The first group includes many 
stupid people, and in the second there are many conservatives and bureau¬ 
crats. I consider perestroika a sound policy because it’s clear that the 
Soviet people’s living standard has declined badly over the last 20 to 30 
years. This isn’t because your people are bad nor because they lack the 
brains and reserves but because the earlier system prevented the de¬ 
velopment of the individual. One of the tasks is to reverse this state of 
affairs and give millions of people a chance to really use their energy 
and imagination. The result is bound to be a better life and better mutual 
understanding in the world. 


Fifth Meeting 

VITALY SHLYKOV: ''Who should work out military strategyr 

«k 

What made me write about tanks, of all weapons? This is a natural 
question to ask. I admit that tanks primarily offer me an opportunity to 
call the reader’s attention to broader problems of our defence effort. Our 
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emotional attachment to tanks is beyond dispute whether or not we wish 
it so. 

I’m glad to say 1 wasn’t mistaken. Readers’ comments show, in my 
opinion, how very keen people are on defence problems and how eager 
tor a nation-wide discussion of them. I’m amazed at the intellectual 
potential of many writers, at the profundity of their judgements, critic¬ 
isms and reeomnsiendations, which go well beyond the questions raised 
by me. 

Q. It’s often said that after unilaterally reducing our Armed Forces by 
500,000 men, we shouldn’t change anything else because we supposedly 
need no radical military reform. How justified is that approach? 

Shlykov. I’ve heard such an opinion. It shows once again how very 
strongly some are committed to the established principles and practices 
of our military construction. The General Staff, the Chief Political Di- 
lectorate and the relevant directorates of the Armed Forces are said to 
be working out a defence strategy. Those who say so are sure this is as 
it should be. They are probably right. But is this what we really need? 
After all, military strategists should, among other things, work out re¬ 
commendations for the political and economic leadership of the country 
to help it prepare the economy and the country as a whole for war, 
should choose the most effective weapons systems for at least 10-15 years 
ahead, that is, really influence scientific and technological progress, en¬ 
sure the preservation of a healthy economy as the decisive pillar of mili¬ 
tary power, and so on. 

Is the General Staff or even the Chief Political Directorate equal to 
accomplishing such tasks? I invite you to answer this question if you can. 

In any case, the military in the West do not undertake to tackle such 
tasks. Besides, nobody entrusts them with these matters. These are pro¬ 
blems of big policy tightly controlled by the civilian authorities. National 
military strategy itself is planned by civilians who consult military experts 
on particulars. 

It may be argued that military strategy is subordinate to military 
doctrine, which formulates fundamental provisions regarding key pro¬ 
blems of war, and that at this level at least, the primacy of the national 
over the departmental approach is guaranteed in our country. Yes, theo¬ 
retically speaking. In practice, however, everything is more complicated. 

In the years of the Stalin cult, political leadership was in fact the 
prerogative of one man. At present the political leadership of defence un¬ 
questionably rests on a broader basis. That the Supreme Soviet to come 
is going to concern itself with controlling the defence effort is an import¬ 
ant change long overdue. But will this change be effective enough given 
the existing virtual monopoly of the military on defence information? 

To formulate a military doctrine and direct the defence effort, the 
West sets up a powerful, ramified and balanced mechanism designed to 
lake into account the impact of defence construction on every sphere of 
the country’s life and ensure that the nation’s finest minds are drawn 
into solving defence problems. In the United States, the framing of de¬ 
fence policy involves hundreds of various institutions and research 
centres, many of which are independently funded, numerous social organi¬ 
sations, and so on. But wjiat do we have? 

Q. The defence ministers of the countries of our potential enemies are 
civilians while our ministers are military men. Which do you consider 
preferable? 

Shlykov. The point isn’t simply that the defence ministers in the West 
are civilians. There, the whole administrative apparatus of both the de¬ 
fence ministries and the ministries responsible for the armed forces is 
civilian. This means that all leading posts having to do with arms 
purchases, research, and so forth, are held by civilians. All that the 
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military concern themselves with is troop control and the development of 
individual, particularly important weapons systems. Civilian control of 
the military branch of government is a fundamental principle in de¬ 
mocratic countries. It is seen as something more than a necessary safe¬ 
guard against military coups. Its main purpose is to ensure optimum 
spending of the resources allocated for defence. Former US Secr^ary of 
the Navy John Lehman, describing his role in this matter, wrote that all 
his subordinates wanted to have a say in spending the money appro¬ 
priated for the Navy. It could be fully appreciated. They might be said to 
have the enemy facing them across the street and to see him every day. 
If allowed to spend the money, they would spend all of it on current train¬ 
ing activities, the stockpiling of arms and ammunition, and so on. As for 
himself, he had to know what the Navy would require in five to ten 
years’ time and make sure the Navy got it. This was why he needed 
to retain control of spending. 

Incidentally, not a single US defence secretary ever uses in adopting 
a decision data only supplied by the Defence Intelligence Agency, 
which is not subordinated to him but to the Joint Chiefs of Stan, 
that is, to the military. All defence secretaries know from personal expe¬ 
rience and from the experience of their predecessors that the military 
intelligence unabashedly overstates the combat capability of the potential 
enemy (primarily the Soviet Union) so as to ensure that the country’s 
owii armed forces are built up to the utmost. All US defence secretaries 
trust the civilian intelligence service subordinated to the President (CIA) 
more than they trust information provided by their own generals. 

Q. During the election campaign, voices were raised in favour of 
transferring all defence appropriations to the Defence Ministry’s budget. 

Shlykov. I regard it as simply an attempt to find out the mysterious 
total of our military expenditures which I’m sure nobody in our country 
knows and which is scattered, so to say, over dozens of departmental 
budgets. And as there exist no realistic value scale our departmental 
budgets reveal little. 

Q. The West moves faster than we do to introduce into the consumer 
economy innovations developed in the munitions industry. I believe we 
could help our technological perestroika by utilising the new more 
quickly. 

Shlykov. Mikhail Gorbachev has told members of the Trilateral Com¬ 
mission that we’ve already abolished our internal COCOM which pre¬ 
vented the spread of technological innovations from the military to the 
civilian sector. This is a useful and important step. The Americans have 
gained vast experience in using military technologies in the civilian 
sector. Recent years, however, have seen the emergence of a reverse 
trend. Technologically, the civilian sector outpaces the military sector 
more and more frequently, above all in computers and new materials. 
The Americans consider that the time when growth in military fields 
spurred progress in civilian production is coming rapidly to an end. Wc 
must be careful not to fall behind again. The high technological level of 
the civilian sector and utilisation of the sector’s achievements for the de¬ 
velopment of new weapons systems enable the Pentagon to kill two birds 
with one stone: first, to increase arms purchases while freezing military 
budgets (civilian products always cost less than military ones, other things 
being equal), and second, to extend the mobilisable industry in case of war, 
without spending a single cent on its development. 

I’m convinced that our defence would stand to gain if it r^ted, not so 
much on a millions-strong regular army and a powerful specialised muni* 
tions industry separated from the rest of the economy by various privile¬ 
ges, as on a single national economic complex "targeting" itself on keeping 
ahead of other countries in the utilisation of scientific and technological 
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achievements, geared to priority satisfaction of consumer demand in accor¬ 
dance with the principles of socialism and integrated into the world divi¬ 
sion of labour. 

Q. You’ve pointed out in your articles that the war was formative for 
the Stalinist art of winning by nupibers rather than by skill. Does that 
apply to military men, who became national heroes, such as Zhukov, Va¬ 
silevsky or Rokossovsky? 

Shlykov. They were indisputably outstanding military leaders but 1 
think the important thing now is not so much to evaluate their role as to 
ascertain the real price paid for victory in the Great Patriotic War. It 
would be insulting to the memory of the fallen to try and embellish one 
of the most tragic chapters in our history. Also, it would be a disservice 
to the cause of our national defence. After all, the reverse of self-praise 
and bragging is disregard of the invaluable experience that is gained in 
a life-and-death struggle with a strong enemy. 

Let me cite some facts revealing the price we had to pay for our victo¬ 
ries and the role which the balance between quality and quantity played 
even in that war, now a thing of the distant past. Take, for example, the 
air force. You know that Kozhedub and Pokryshkin were our finest war 
pilots, for they shot down. 62 and 59 German aircraft, respectively, during 
the Great Patriotic War. Well, the Germans during World War II had 104 
pilots each of whom won over a hundred air battles. The ten foremost of 
them shot down a total of 2,588 planes. Upwards of 50 per cent, or over 
24,000, of the 45,000 Soviet aircraft lost in air battles were downed by a 
mere 300 German pilots. By the way, most of the German aces survived 
the war and did their best to share their combat experience with young 
Bundeswehr pilots. Three of them—Panitzki, Steinhoff and Rail—succee¬ 
ded one another at the post di Commander-in-Chief of the West German 
Air Force. Rail shot down 275 aircraft and Steinhoff, 176. 

It would be wrong to think that they only won duels with Soviet pla¬ 
nes of obsolete designs at the beginning of the war. Germany’s No. 1 ace 
during World War II, Hartmann, arrived at the Eastern Front as a twen¬ 
ty-year-old lieutenant in October 1942, that is, when our aircraft were al¬ 
ready superior in quality to German craft, according to our official histo¬ 
riography. Nevertheless, he fought 800 air battles during the war and 
brought down 347 Soviet and five American planes. Sentenced by a Soviet 
military court to 25 years in prison as a particularly dangerous war cri¬ 
minal, he served 10 years of the term, subsequently rose to the rank of 
general in Bundeswehr and piloted jet Star-fighters. 

The secret of the German aces’ performance is outwardly simple. They 
were given proper training and used sparingly, being valued for their skill 
in air fighting, an art hard to master. Even with the war going on, Hart¬ 
mann took complete two-year training in a flying school. Another German 
ace, Borkhorn, who after the war won renown as a test pilot, didn’t shoot 
down a single plane on his first hundred sorties. But afterwards he rapid¬ 
ly raised the number of his victories to 301. 

I’ve borrowed all these facts from publications of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Aces, which carefully studies the experience of German pilots 
and the principles of their training regardless of the fact that they were 
defeated in the end. Incidentally, the finest American war pilot Bong 
brought down 40 planes—all of them Japanese-rduring World War II. 

Q. What defence level would you describe as sufficient? 

Shlykov. The problem of defining the physical level of sufficiency is 
complicated and aynamic in the sense that it keeps changing. This calls 
for recurrent reappraisal with due regard to all key factors. As for the 
unexpected start by NATO of a large-scale war similar to the blitzkrieg 
l)reparcd in secrecy, it’s simply out of the question in present-day condi¬ 
tions. We must take a sober view of the level of democratic government in 
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the West and the difficulty of starting such a war in terms of policy and 
procedure. As concerns a war sparked by a trifling incident that isn’t ne¬ 
cessarily due to chance but is stored like a genetic code in a long succes¬ 
sion of events of an outwardly spontaneous character, I think it’s possible 
even nowadays. Nor must we forget about our allied commitments. There 
are also many other factors which do not let us rule out the possibility of 
war or disregard the need for a dependable defence system. Regrettably, 
our armed forces are intended in the main to repulse a massive surprise 
attack. Yet armed forces generally should prepare, in my view, to keep 
the level of a war that has just broken out as far down as possible rather 
than use their whole power at once for defeating the enemy. • 

Q. Does that imply that defence strategy shouldn’t be aimed at achie¬ 
ving victory? 

Shlykov. No, it should seek to restore the status quo as soon as pos¬ 
sible and to discourage the enemy from waging a protracted war of attri¬ 
tion. The West has a considerably higher potential for fighting such a war 
than we do. 

Q. How would" you visualise cooperation between the NATO and WTO 
countries? 

Shlykov. 1 find it hard to specify the framework of such cooperation. 
1 have a feeling that contacts to this end in today’s conditions are likely 
to come down to reciprocal visits by high-ranking military officials. Al¬ 
though the structure of the WTO is a tightly kept secret and nobody real¬ 
ly knows anything about it, I think the organisation’s sphere of activity 
is much narrower than NATO’s. 1 feel that the WTO apparatus is rather 
purely military. As for NATO, it’s divided organisationally into two parts; 
military and civilian. 1 think it’s the civilian part of NATO that may be 
seen as the more promising area of cooperation with the WTO because it 
includes agencies responsible for control over the environment, the coor¬ 
dination of civilian action in an emergency, including major accidents and 
natural calamities, in the sphere of science, and so on. Does the WTO have 
such agencies? 

Q. The day before yesterday, you were preceded here by another prize 
winner, Alexander Bessmertnykh. He voiced the interesting opinion that 
we seemed to be reorganising but didn’t quite know how far we had ad¬ 
vanced. What do you thing of the level attained by our society to date? 
Is ours a developed or developing country? What attainable aims should 
perestroika pursue? Should we try to remain a great world power or is 
our level different, one suitable for a different role in international affairs? 
To ensure that we don’t again overtax our energies in an effort to "over¬ 
take and surpass” other countries, what should we realistically seek in the 
foreseeable future? What are our chances in the longer term? 

Shlykov. All attempts to define our present standing will be futile for 
as long as we lack elementary economic statistics. Personally 1 feel un¬ 
happy when 1 hear even our economists, let alone our highly-placed lea¬ 
ders, say that our national income is up so-and-so many per cent, that 
labour productivity shows such-and-such an increase, that our GNP equals 
so-and-so much of America’s, and so on. These figures mean little, and we 
would do well not to cite them until we’ve put our national statistics in 
order and so can compare it with international statistics. We have no re¬ 
liable criteria of assessing our economic role in the world because we don’t 
know either our national income or our GNP, The figures given by the 
State Committee for Statistics are just figures. Only when we’ve integrated 
our economy into the world economy at least to some extent, will we be 
able to compare our GNP and national income with those of other count¬ 
ries. I think the shock in store for us is going to be as bad as when we 
get authentic data on our military spending. 
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International Adairs. The “Address of the Collegium of the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to International Affairs Readers”, publi¬ 
shed in April, says that the Ministry plans to hold this autumn a broad 
conference on improving the functioning of Soviet missions abroad. 
The conference will be preceded by a discussion, and those who wish 
to join in it are invited tp write letters to International Affairs setting 
out their observations, suggestions and considerations on how to 
update the mechanism of the Soviet foreign service and heighten the 
efficiency of Soviet diplomats abroad. 

Would you begin the discussion, Leonid Fyodorovich? 

Ilyichev. People in our country often ask what changes perestroika 
has brought about, what has really changed in this or that sphere of life. 
As far as our foreign policy is concerned, the changes are evident. This 
is a time of renewal and rethinking, of new views and bold decisions, a 
time of renouncing dogmas and stereotypes. 

New thinking has made a reality of what seemed inconceivable a 
short time ago. 

We discovered that by looking at things from a new angle, from 
the standpoint of universal priorities and the interests of our people, 
we could find a way out of the extremely dangerous impasses of bloc 
rivalries, uncompromising confrontation, the ruinous logic of “mirror 
responses” in defence policy, achieve real advances in disarmament 
and improve the situation in the world. 

The policy of new thinking in international affairs evolved by the 
Party following the April 1985 meeting of its Central Committee un¬ 
derstandably necessitated a restructuring of our foreign policy mecha¬ 
nism as well. Let there be no mistake. Basically, Soviet diplomacy has 
always been aimed at serving peace as dictated by the very nature of 
socialism. Credit is due to our diplomacy for many real initiatives and 
achievements. 

To tell the truth, however, we have failed to do everything possible 
in order to provide our people with the most favourable external 
conditions for building a new life and to relieve them of many sacrifi¬ 
ces and privations. 

We must admit that there have been both gross mistakes and mani¬ 
fest miscalculations. Thejf were largely due to authoritarian decisions 
made behind closed doors' and ignoring the opinions of both diplomats 
and scientists. The fact that vital parts of diplomatic mechanism were 
affected by elitism and caste-like exclusiveness and that thinking was 
overly hermetic, dogmatic and complacent played a negative rote. All 
this was bound to tell. Foreign policy often seemed to be self-contai- 

Academiclaa Leonid Ilyichev Is an atternate member of the CPS^U CC and a depu¬ 
ty Minister of Pordgn. Affairs of the LiSSi^. 
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ncd. The purpose of the current restructuring of the Foreign Ministry’s 
work is to remove these shortcomings. 

The diplomacy of new thinking proceeds from the priority of uni¬ 
versal values and the supremacy of political over military means, from 
the economic profitability of foreign policy decisions and the need to 
lake into account the interests of our own people and other peoples, as 
well as the primacy of law, ethics and morality. These were the foreign 
policy guidelines formulated by Mikhail Gorbachev in his address to 
the Foreign Ministry conference in May 1986. 

The revision of priorities predetermined a major restructuring of 
the Ministry. We set up autonomous subdivisions for work in such im¬ 
portant areas as disarmament, humanitarian problems and information. 
We are putting the emphasis on democratic approach to discussion, 
collective decision-making and leadership, co-creation and activitle.s 
going beyond the framework of the Ministry. We are strengthening 
ties with science, an effort which should help our diplomacy acquire 
tlie versatility it lacked in the past. 

Worthy of note in this connection is the positive results of the 
Scientific and Practical Conference on “The 19th All-Union Conference 
of the CPSU: Foreign Policy and Diplomacy” held at the Ministry last 
July, with Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze as the main speaker. 

Our diplomatic service draws increasingly on the potential of cul¬ 
tural figures, creative people, the general public. People-to-people diplo¬ 
macy is becoming effective. We are doing much to extend glasnost. 

International Affairs. What exactly is the mission of the diplomatic 
service? What is the role of its foreign apparatus? 

Ilyichev. I don’t want to scare the reader by using the wwd “appa¬ 
ratus”. Our diplomatic service, including its foreign service is someth¬ 
ing entirely different. Our embassies, missions and consulates control 
nothing. A substantial part of their activity is creative. 

The most important function of every diplomat is to help maintain 
and further normal, good relations with the host country. Diplomats 
are also official representatives of their country. And while a compe¬ 
tent diplomat can do something benefiting the image of his country— 
if only a little, an incompetent diplomat may seriously damage it. 

As you see, I’m accentuating the human aspect of the matter. I’m 
doing so purposely, for it’s the personal qualities of the professional 
diplomat that are decisive for the results of his creative work. 

Let us agree from the outset that in ^peaking of the diplomatic 
service, it is diplomats that we’ll class among its members. Inciden¬ 
tally, they only make up half the staffs of the Ministry and its missions 
abroad. In offering so narrow an interpretation of the concept of dip¬ 
lomatic service. I’m not at all minimising the importance of the work 
done by typists, radio operators, drivers, building service personnel 
and other specialists without whom both the Ministry and the embas¬ 
sies would simply stop functioning. What I’m trying to do is to de¬ 
fine the topic of this discussion somewhat more precisely. 

I must say a word about the nature of diplomatic work, meaning 
its moral and ethical aspects. What I’m going to say may be arguable 
but I will risk it. 

The diplomat’s professional ethics demands that he carry on and 
uphold the policy formed by appropriate government bodies. He may 
consider a decision inadvisable or even incorrect but It’s his duty not 
only to carry it out but to do so unfailingly and professionally. 

Correct decisions or instructions pose no moral problems. But what 
if a diplomat is assigned a task which he considers, say, ill-advised in 
the given local conditions? If he has time he must report his doubts to 
the Ministry but this doesn’t exempt him from fulfilling the task. Does 
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this imply that diplomats need have no moral principle? By no means. 
Let me draw an analogy between diplomacy and other professions. 
Should a doctor treat a murderer, a lawyer defend a sadist or a fire¬ 
man salvage the property of a swindler? However, this is merely an 
analogy, nothing else. 

With diplomats this dilemma has far greater dimensions, for they arc 
obliged to defend the interests and policies of their state and hence 
the interests of their people. 

It would be an overstatement to say that both at home and abroad 
we only have highly competent professional diplomats infallible in 
every respect. 

Still, I say confidently that most of our diplomats arc truly compe¬ 
tent specialists guided by high moral standards. In terms of staffing, 
our diplomatic service nas always been comparable to the foremost 
diplomatic schools in the world. It enjoys respect and is competitive at 
world level by any standard. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has said that “in the years of perestroika we 
have improved or initiated relations with a large number of states, 
neighbouring and distant. And we have worsened relations with none". 
These words also contain a proper appraisal of the work of out Embas¬ 
sies, Missions and Consulates. 

Unfortunately, the potential of our diplomatic staffs was disregarded 
for a long time. Worse still, attempts by individual diplomats to speak 
out honestly and objectively or to supply information not quite pleasant 
to the leadership were often suppressed or nipped in the bud. In short, 
there was no demand for many things, and so little was done to de¬ 
velop adequate skill and efficiency. With little demand for competence, 
lliere was little effectiveness. 

Some of our subdivisions retired into their shell, devoting their 
energies to make-believe rather than to real work. 

The result is that while our Embassies and Consulates seem to be 
doing a tremendous amount of work, with many of them really operat¬ 
ing under severe strain and overtaxing their strength more and more, 
actually the usefulness and quality of their effort tend to degrade or 
remain at an inadequate level. 

We must admit that some of our missions abroad lag in content 
and pace behind the restructuring under way in the Ministry’s central 
echelons. This may be attributed in a measure to their being far remo¬ 
ved or even isolated from life at home, so that it takes time to borrow 
the Ministry’s positive experience. 

The leadership of the Ministry has therefore decided to take a close 
and critical look at the work of Embassies and Consulates and to 
discuss with them what can be done to ensure that they make up for 
lost time with greater confidence and as speedily as possible and move 
into a place adequate to the tasks involved in the restructuring of our 
diplomatic service. 

We plan to hold a conference at the close of this year in order to 
discuss in detail the tasks and problems facing our missions abroad. 

International Affairs. Our readers would be interested to learn more 
about the work of ambassadors. What is their official status? What 
about their standing, rights and possibilities within our diplomatic 
service? 

Ilyichev. The Ambassador of any state, or, to use the official desig¬ 
nation, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary is his country’s 
chief representative abroad. Soviet Ambassadors are no exception in 
this respect. You apparently know that for many years after the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution, the highest representative of Soviet Russia and then 
the Soviet Union abroad was-called simply Envoy Plenipotentiary but 
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after the Second World War we reverted to the universal practice of 
appointing Ambassadors instead of Envoys Plenipotentiary. 

The duties of our Ambassadors as Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary Representatives of the Soviet Union in every single country where 
they are accredited are governed by the Regulations on the Main Duties 
and Rights of the Ambassador of the USSR. While the Regulations are 
an internal document of ours, they fully accord with existing interna¬ 
tional conventions and agreements as well as with universally accep¬ 
ted practices and traditions. 

The Ambassador has plenty of both rights and duties. To begin 
with, he must be an active exponent and executor of a policy ^body¬ 
ing new political thinking, must predetermine the peaceful trend of the 
Soviet Union’s constructive and innovative line in international affairs, 
shape his country’s new image on the world scene, devise new approa¬ 
ches to international problems and new methods of solving them, and 
uphold the unity of political practice and universal moral and ethical 
standards. 

Speaking of the Ambassador’s rights, we may describe him as a 
person fully exercising Soviet power with regard to all our citizens in 
the foreign country. His instructions are binding on all our official 
representatives there. 

I’m sure your won’t infer from this that the Ambassador or other 
officials of an Embassy or Consulate may do as they please. They are 
all bound by the provisions of our Constitution and other laws. 

Every Soviet citizen has the right to appeal against the • Ambas¬ 
sador’s decision. Ambassadors aren’t exempt from responsibility for 
their actions and may be penalised by administrative order or prose¬ 
cuted. 

Ambassadors and diplomats generally enjoy diplomatic immunity 
in the country where they serve but their national legislation assures 
them neither immunity nor special rights. 

I wonder what you mean by the possibilities of the Ambassador. He 
has every possibility for being heard by the government and the Party 
leadership at any level. His opinion normally means a lot whenever a 
decision has to be made or a policy framed and adopted concerning 
the country where he’s accredited. 

Ambassadors are independent and enjoy autonomy within the 
framework of the Ministry. They take orders directly from the Minister 
or the official substituting for him. 

International Affairs. How are Soviet Ambassadors selected and 
appointed? What requirements are prospective Ambassadors expected 
to meet currently, in the context of perestroika? Do requirements differ 
in any way from what was needed earlier? In short, what’s the image 
of the Soviet Ambassador abroad today? 

Would you comment on the fairly frequent earlier practice of 
“penalising” Party officials and statesmen by appointing them Ambas¬ 
sadors? 

Ilyichev. I understand that you and the general public of our count¬ 
ry would like to see clear in the earlier practice of assigning the post 
of Ambassador to leading party and government officials seen as 
deserving to be “penalised”. Yes, there was such a practice. But let 
me add that some of the appointees, while untrained professionally 
(they relied on the Embassy’s professionals), were able, imaginative 
and principled people who we might say had failed to fit in with the 
pattern of personal relations on their previous jobs. * 

Generally speaking, however, those you describe as “penalised” 
included knowledgeable people who are still doing their job in good 
faith. Each case should be judged individually. 
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Some may class me in the category in question. I’m sure not every¬ 
body knows that I was a senior official at the CPSU CC for five years, 
from 1961 to 1965. Afterwards I was assigned to the Foreign Ministry 
by decision of the leadership, and this was not done against my will. 
1 became deputy Foreign Minister. 

And now I would like to make some generalisations. 

Those who see diplomacy as a profession are perfectly right. More¬ 
over, it’s a difficult profession requiring sound and varied knowledge 
as well as adequate experience of life. It’s a profession which an intel¬ 
ligent, educated and gifted person can master by himself. 

The practice of assigning the post of Ambassador to able people 
who have won prestige in other areas of civil service is rather common. 

In all countries of the world there are Ambassadors who aren’t 
career diplomats. They make up from 10 to 20 per cent of the total. 

Averell Harriman, a prominent businessman, was one of the out¬ 
standing US Ambassadors to Moscow. And I’m sure nobody will deny 
that Anatoly Dobrynin, an engineer who graduated from the Moscow 
Aviation Institute, became an outstanding Soviet Ambassador. 

The practice of entrusting the office of Ambassador to people who’ve 
discredited themselves or forfeited the confidence of their country’s 
leadership must be explicitly condemned, and the Ministry has already 
done so. By appointing such a person Ambassador, we injure the 
dignity of the country we ask to accept him. The ambassador’s creden¬ 
tials state that he enjoys the confidence of the leadership of his country. 
Everybody realises tnat an Ambassador “out of favour’’ can hardly 
help improve relations between countries. 

Obviously, no person lacking the requisite abilities, let alone defici¬ 
ent in integrity, should be appointed Ambassador by way of trans¬ 
ferring him to the diplomatic service from some other field or promot¬ 
ing him as a member of this service. 

Now for the selection of Ambassadors. This is mainly the respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministry’s personnel department. By far most of our 
Ambassadors are career diplomats, which means that they have been 
on the Ministry staff for 25 to 30 years and that its st-aff knows their 
good and bad points. 

Regrettably, the choice is not always the best. I don’t think we’lf 
ever be able to fully safeguard ourselves against that. It’s something 
which occurs in any sphere or organisation. Somebody may do well 
on one job and then on another and a third, but you have only to 
appoint him to a higher post with more freedom of decision-making to 
discover that somehow he can’t cope with it. The inference is that not 
everybody can pass the test of being vested with authority. 

It also happens that a person shows a good performance when work¬ 
ing by himself or heading a small group but cannot organise the work 
of a large group. 

We’ve now come to the question of the qualities which Ambassadors 
must possess. To put it briefly, I would say that every good quality 
comes in handy, and the more such qualities the Ambassador has and 
the more marked they are, the better the performance he shows as a 
diplomat. 

Ideal people are a rare phenomenon. The Ambassador must at the 
very least have a keen sense of civic responsibility and progressive, 
humanist convictions. He must be well-educated and cultured, must 
know how to work in a collective and to lead it, have a predilection for 
knowledge and study, and be sociable. In short, he must be a perso¬ 
nality. 

What perestroika demands of Ambassadors above all and in gene¬ 
ral, is an aptitude for working democratically and creating a democra- 
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tic atmosphere in the collective he heads. Ambassadors are expected 
to show greater imagination now that perestroika enables them to prove 
their worth more than before. We can envy those serving as Ambas* 
sadorb in this period of perestroika. 

You would like to know what the Soviet Ambassador’s image is 
like. I think it varies. Our Ambassadors are noticed and respected by 
their foreign colleagues. 

Diplomats, including Ambassadors, are widely believed to lead a 
carefree “life of elegant ease”, 1 wish to say bluntly that this is a 
fiction coming from narrow-minded, ignorant people. Actually diploma¬ 
tic work is exhausting and requires the greatest intellectual and physi¬ 
cal exertions. 

International relations today aren’t a backwater but a whirlpool 
from which a tremendous amount of information and numerous concrete 
problems gush every day. Work on these problems necessitates both 
the finest of the diplomatic skills, that is, wide-ranging analytical 
generalisations and political forecasts, and spadework, which often 
robs diplomats of the “privilege” of free time. The need to be at 
their post day and night, and hence to work without days off, is the lot 
of many diplomats both at home and abroad. Events allow nobody a 
respite. 

Besides, how can anybody who wants to be objective speak of dip¬ 
lomats leading a “life of elegant ease” at a time when the profession 
guarantees embassy personnel neither good health nor even personal 
safety? To realise that, you have only to serve as a Soviet diplomat in, 
say, Lebanon, Afghanistan or some other country. 

How are Ambassadors appointed? It’s done by the Presidium of the 
LSSR Supreme Soviet on the recommendation of the Foreign Ministry 
and with the approval of the CPSU CC. Ours is a ruling party, and so 
the fact that it endorses the appointment of Ambassadors is perfectly 
natural. The responsibility for choosing candidates rests with the Fo¬ 
reign Ministry. 

International Affairs. What’s the status of the Ambassador in rela¬ 
tion to trade representatives, military attaches, journalists and other 
representatives? 

Ilyichev. As chief representative of the Soviet state in the foreign 
couniry, the Ambassador directs, coordinates and controls the work of 
all Soviet institutions, specialists’ teams, delegations, officials and other 
Soviet citizens visiting the country. The heads of all Soviet institutions 
are obliged to unfailingly follow the Ambassador’s instructions and 
render him the requisite aid and support in the fulfilment of his tasks. 
There's no question of petty tutelage, of course. The Ambassador nei¬ 
ther interferes in the current activity of specialists nor tries to substi¬ 
tute for them. Everyone does his proiessional duty. But the Ambassador 
IS the chief official. 

How businesslike, creative and warm the atmosphere is at an Em¬ 
bassy and throughout the Soviet colony concerned depends on the 
Ambassador even though there are no normative regulations on this. 
In a situation where most collectives are rather small and work in 
areas far from the Soviet Union, this problem is as important as it is 
hard to solve. 

We must admit that all sorts of things happen. Some Ambassadors 
proved unfit for their job and had to be recalled. It’s fair to say, howe¬ 
ver, that the overwhelming majority of ambassadors suc;feed in form¬ 
ing well-knit, morally sound, hard-working collectives. 

International Affairs. We know quite a lot about Ambassadors of 
the postrevolutionary period, the twenties and early thirties, such as 
Kollontai, Vorovsky, Krasin or Voikov. But we know little about Ambas- 
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sadors of the recent period. Are there any who have already done well 
in the course of renewal as prominent diplomats and people with 
striking personalities? 

Ilyichev. As I see it we’ve had many gifted diplomats in the post¬ 
war period, including the years of stagnation. If we could separate 
diplomacy as an instrument or form from the content of foreign policy 
1 would say that Soviet diplomacy has always met world standards. 

Lately many of our Amba.ssadors have shown the greatest efficiency 
in the course of renewal. I believe some of them compare with the 
Ambassadors of any world power, not to say excel them. 

But I wouldn’t compare them to Soviet Ambassadors of the early 
postrevolutionary years. This would be wrong both methodologically 
and historically. Every epoch produces its own heroes,- and the diplo¬ 
matic career is no exception. And I wish to add that we are firmly 
getting rid of bureaucratic-minded Ambassadors, or callous time-ser¬ 
vers, to be exact, in favour of prominent people meeting the exigencies 
of the current revolutionary perestroika. 

The corps of Ambassadors has undergone major changes over the 
past two or three years, with many younger people taking over. By far 
most of the new heads of our Embassies have done well. They are work¬ 
ing hard and fittingly represent this country. 

International Affairs. What about the status of Soviet Embassies? 
What arc their main tasks, functions and lines of work? Is there any¬ 
thing distinctive about the structure of our Embassies? How do they 
organise their work in general and the work of various groups and 
services in particular? How do they maintain ties and contacts with 
the host country? 

Ilyichev. The main tasks, functions and lines of work of our embas¬ 
sies are specified by the Regulations on the Embassy of the USSR. 
The Embas.sy is a government body managing the foreign relations of 
the Soviet Union, the highest political and diplomatic mission of the 
Soviet Union, in the country where it’s accredited. It sees to the pro¬ 
motion of our foreign policy initiatives. Its powers include the conduct 
of negotiations and the maintenance of official contacts with represen¬ 
tatives of the host country, the establishment and development of ties 
and contacts with political, business and public circles in that country 
and with the diplomatic corps accredited to its capital. 

One of the main functions of the Embassy is to report accurately 
and objectively to its government on the situation in the country where 
it’s stationed and on that country’s policy. A highly important task of 
every diplomat is to win a growing number of friends for his country. 

Our Embassies and diplomatic representatives carry on their work 
in accordance with the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Intercourse 
and Immunities concluded on April 18, 1961. 

All this sounds like a dry enumeration of the tasks and powers of 
Embassies. But it implies a huge amount of virtually inexhaustible 
work in the most diverse and occasionally unexpected spheres. Diplo¬ 
macy “proper”, that is, problems of political and diplomatic cooperation, 
is a very important part of the work of Embassies but by no means the 
only one. More and more frequently and increasingly, Embassies have 
U) act as coordinators or even initiators of cultural, scientific, technolo¬ 
gical, humanitarian contacts. 

Economic relations, a vast sphere or activity, require special attenti¬ 
on from Embassies in the context of the restructuring of our foreign 
economic mechanism. 

Now that there is a literally insatiable interest abroad in the pere¬ 
stroika processes taking place in our country, our Embassies’ public 
information function, so to speak, has gained noticeably in importance. 
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Press conferences called by them and diplomats’ television and radio 
interviews and appearances before various audiences in the host country 
are common occurrences now. This makes new demands on our diplo¬ 
mats. 

I need hardly say that in crucial situations our Embassies have to 
tackle unexpected problems. They did so, for instance, during the 
recent tragedy in Armenia. Our Embassies did much to ensure that 
relief supplies, rescue teams, doctors and other specialists arrived in 
time to help victims of the earthquake. At that time they and the Mini¬ 
stry it.self were on twenty-four-hour duty. 

The structure of Embassies and the manner in which their work is 
organised are regulated by standards which the Ministry works out on 
the basis generalising the most valuable experience. Besides, every 
Embassy and emphasis it puts on particular aspects of its work bear 
the imprint of, among other things, the Ambassador’s personal work¬ 
ing methods and experience. 

Any large Embassy generally has subdivisions or groups concerned 
with problems of the home and foreign policy of the host country and 
with our bilateral relations with it. The Embassy staff includes an 
attache in charge of scientific and technological ties as well as cultural 
and press and information attaches. There’s a consular department as 
a necessary component and a building maintenance service, as in any 
other autonomous institution. 

We have many small Embassies staffed by just a handful of diplo¬ 
mats. But this circumstance doesn’t lead to reducing the embassy’s 
functions. It merely places a heavier burden on the staff. 

Embassies build contacts with the countries concerned in a variety 
of ways. They have stable channels, which include primarily the foreign 
office, parliament and government institutions. Our diplomats main¬ 
tain active contacts with political and public organisations and pro¬ 
minent members of the intellectual community of the country. 

I wish to stress that the human factor and ties maintained by diplo¬ 
mats in various quarters on a personal basis are highly important. 

International Affairs. The work of the Foreign Ministry and its 
missions abroad used to be hidden from the general public, and Soviet 
people therefore lack a reasonably complete idea of what diplomatic 
work is really like. That work is often described as something exotic 
or limited to protocol functions. Could you give us a rough outline of 
the Soviet diplomat’s working day? How does he earn his “daily bread”? 

Ilyichev. I began my working life as an apprentice at a factory in 
Krasnodar. Afterwards I became a foundryman and made a living in 
that capacity for six years. I know how professors, journalists and 
Parly workers earn their “daily bread”. I’ve been in the diplomatic 
service for nearly thirty years now, and this entitles me to make com¬ 
parisons, I suppose. The diplomat’s “daily bread” may look soft, espe¬ 
cially if it’s nicely packaged. But you can believe me if I tell you that 
it’s hard to earn. 

I won't deny that there are diplomats and there are diplomats. Some 
of them sit in the office late into the night while others are sticklers 
for labour legislation. But we’re talking here of those who work consci¬ 
entiously. 

I cannot agree that our diplomatic work is not on view. Why, you 
can read in any paper reports about the activity of Soviet diplomats, 
about meetings, conversations, press conferences, the tex|s of various 
statements and notes. 

The text of the Concluding Document of the Vienna Meeting, publi¬ 
shed not long ago, certainly gives an idea of the intricacies of diplo¬ 
matic work. 
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But I agree that the general public still gets little information about 
the specifics of the Foreign Ministry’s work. Much in Soviet diplomacy 
requires and, indeed, merits greater publicity, all the more so since the 
I'oreign Ministry has no more reason to be secretive than other Soviet 
ministries or departments. True, our diplomacy, like any other, invol¬ 
ves tactical secrets, certain confidential actions and moves, but not all 
of them necessarily last, for what is a secret today may be revealed 
tomorrow or awhile later. 

We have no secret diplomacy in the sense that nothing in our diplo¬ 
matic activity contradicts declared policy. We want our partners on the 
international scene to know just what we arc striving for. We favour a 
predictable foreign policy. And I might as well add that at the stage 
of preparing foreign policy actions, diplomats follow the principle of 
mutually agreed confidentiality. 

Diplomacy is an unending Olympiad. You must compete all the 
time in ideas, in defending your position, in working out and imple¬ 
menting one big policy and a lot of small policies. You always have 
opponents and critics, and some of them are better equipped in many 
respects than you. 

What does it mean to have a talk? It’s an international contest with 
a well-trained adversary. If he doesn’t respect you as a competent 
interlocutor he will refuse to talk to you. Some conversations are so 
gruelling that you feel physically exhausted by the time they’re over. 

Do you think it’s easy to defend an indefensible position? Yet that 
is exactly what you’re compelled to do occasionally. And believe me, 
relations between any two countries bristle with problems and issues 
which you must wre.stle with constantly. 

On top of all this are the geographical and'time factors. Diplomacy 
is a production process going on without a break. 

I think those who have lived in an apartment shared by several 
families can understand a diplomat best of all. They know how hard 
it is to come to terms on anything with a neighbour they are at dag¬ 
gers drawn with. But they have to be careful not to fall out even with 
an excellent neighbour. Friendship can be spoiled just by saying or 
doing .something tactless. The diplomat must both beware of mistakes 
and correct mistakes made by others. 

As regards protocol functions. I’m sure no normal person enjoys 
going to a reception in order to fulfil a duty and having to work at 
tliat, and how! 

For all that, diplomacy is a fascinating profession. 

International Affairs. Who is admitted to the diplomatic service? 
How is it done? Family dynasties, of say, factory workers are held in 
great respect. What is it like in diplomacy? It is often said that the 
h'oreign Ministry is elitist. Is that true? 

Ilyichev. Let me begin with the word “elitist” I wish to explain. 
Considering that its root is “choice” or “selection”, what’s wrong with 
that? After all, we’re working to make the diplomatic corps an entity 
stafTcd with well trained officials. 

Who is eligible? Primarily graduates of the Moscow State Institute 
of International Relations. The institute, which trains specialists in 
international relations, as its name indicates, admits young people by 
examination, or in the same way as other higher schools normally do. 
This is not to say that all graduates become diplomats. The training 
olTcred by the institute covers a much wider area than diplomacy, and 
the number of graduates considerably exceeds the Foreign Ministry’s 
requirements. I hope it’s the very best that the Ministry takes on. 

The Ministry also invites young and promising specialists, gradua¬ 
tes of other institutions of higher learning, for our diplomatic service 

2 — 827 (aHra.) 
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also needs economists, lawyers, regional geographers with a good 
command of foreign languages, and other specialists. 

Jobs at the Ministry are also assigned to Party or government offi¬ 
cials and economic executives, who are expected to take a two- or three- 
year course of thorough training at the Ministry’s Diplomatic Academy. 

As you see, the diplomatic service isn’t isolated from social proces¬ 
ses. The period of stagnation left its mark upon it, particularly in the 
form of nepotism. I must say right away that we’ve succeeded in 
ending the practice of admitting young people to the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Relations or putting them on the staff of the Foreign Ministry 
according to the standing of their parents or relatives. But it’« only 
fair, I think, that the diplomatic service should be within the reach of 
any young applicant provided he or she has adequate knowledge, 
breadth of vision, a proper cultural standard and the makings of a 
professional diplomat. 

Knowledge, culture and professionalism are the main criteria of the 
Ministry’s personnel policy today. By the way, we’ve been doing much 
of late to single out promising, analytical-minded people versed in the 
techniques of the profession, primarily from young employees of the 
Ministry. We assign an important role in this work to the annual com¬ 
petition for the best information analysis or reference mate¬ 
rial. A third competition of this kind is now off to a start. To win the 
competition is a great privilege, and the winner gets a -chance to make 
a proper career. 

Of course, our personnel policy isn’t ideal, especially in its practi¬ 
cal aspect. But can it be ideal at all? Be that as it may, we’ve firmly 
chosen our direction and have no intention of swerving. Hence our 
stand on the issue of “dynasties”. They exist although they are very few. 

Our attitude to the formation of such dynasties is reserved or even 
wary. The reason should be obvious—we can never be sure that there’s 
nobody fitter for a given post than the member of a “dynasty” seeking 
it. We look primarily for talent. 

1 would like to return to the words “the Foreign Ministry is elitist” 
you used in asking your question. We see one of the main goals of the 
Foreign Ministry’s new personnel policy in ensuring that these words 
are used side by side on a legitimate basis, so to speak, without being 
misinterpreted. The principles of openness, competitive opinion, scienti¬ 
fic analysis and prognostication are gaining ground in the Soviet diplo¬ 
matic service. I can’t remember the Ministry ever being the scene of 
such lively and uninhibited debates on professional or even “house¬ 
hold” problems as today. 

I’ve said that the Ministry has lately moved to establish close ties 
with Soviet scholars. But 1 think the reader will be interested to know 
that even now one of every seven of our diplomats holds a doctor’s or 
candidate’s degree. We badly need a scientific analysis and formula¬ 
tion of the practical tasks of our foreign policy as well as forecasts of 
the evolution of the situation in the world. We therefore expect a 
better performance from scholars in the diplomatic service. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the people rightly want to know 
better who represent them in the world and how. Is tnis done efficiently 
and properly? In our country, openness in this sphere until recently has 
gone no further than press reports about the appointment of Ambas¬ 
sadors plus brief biographic data. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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OUR EMBASSIES NOW operate with greater confidence and show 
more initiative. This creates a new mood and unfetters thought and 
energies. But we are confronted with a host of problems awaiting solu¬ 
tion. Therefore a critical analysis of our work would be more appro¬ 
priate than a rosy assessment. The number of subjects is great, indeed, 
which makes us speak only of what is nearer to us, though, possibly, our 
subjects may be particular. But the particular is always a part of the 
general, and it is governed by the same laws of content and form. 

Europe today is a broad and beneficial area of activity for our dip¬ 
lomacy. This truism is not as banal as it may seem at first. For a few 
decades we, unfortunately, too often looked at the world through the 
windows of the Soviet embassy in Washington, unreciprocated by the 
American side. That was objectively caused by the rapid growth of the 
USA’s role in the world after World War II. Besides the loss of the tra¬ 
ditions of Russian diplomatic service—traditions of many centuries stand¬ 
ing—as well as the smash-up ’of the foreign ministry staff in the 1930s. 
and the near-sighted attitude to the prospects of European development 
after World War II made themselves felt. 

Single-version approaches to a black-and-white world were being 
overcome with great difficulty. However, even now they still persist. But 
life puts everything in place in the end, as it always docs. Soviet-French 
cooperation grew more active, the Mo.scow Treaty and the Quadripartite 
Agreement on West Berlin were signed, and the Helsinki process began. 
Overcoming former complexes, we are becoming increasingly aware of 
ourselves being a state which can neither do without an active Europe¬ 
an and Pacific policy, nor be outside the North-South and South-East 
dialogues, nor stand apart from international economic mechanisms. 
Nothing has facilitated the growth of the prestige of our foreign policy 
in the whole world more than our changed attitude to this world. 

It is at once ea.sy and difficult to write about our work abroad in the 
conditions of perestroika. Our diplomacy and foreign policy service do 
not have to go over to khozraschet principles or to learn the art of 
competition. For all the excesses and distortions of the previous years, 
this part of our state machinery has always worked in the conditions of 
most stiff competition, conditions that are far from being easy and 
comfortable. Today people write more about drawbacks and miscalcula¬ 
tions. They did take place, of course, in our foreign policy activities, so¬ 
me of them being really grave. But let us not forget that the main tasks 
of meeting our interests in the outside world were nonetheless ac¬ 
complished rather effectively. 

The decisions passed by our central bodies as distinct from other sec¬ 
tions of state administration, were carried out when they were practic¬ 
able. Since command methods cannot be used in international practice, 
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all this required strategic and tactical calculation, a competent and loyal 
personnel, a creative approach, resourcefulness, and what not. 

In recent years, however, incompetent persons, picked out for reasons 
of kinship or for mercenary motives, began to appear among the per¬ 
sonnel of our foreign policy agencies. This was sometimes camouflaged 
by lofty motives ol class selection or social justice. It was a common 
.scourge in the period of .stagnation, which did not spare us either. But 
such persons could exist in our foreign policy agencies only as alien bo¬ 
dies in the competent staff which was, on the whole, efficient; they, as 
one of my old teachers put it, “went in circles around some real under¬ 
taking”, for they did not venture to assume responsibility. , 

With the start of perestroika the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has, on the whole, got rid of such persons. The certification procedures, 
the increased demands placed on the per.sonnel, and the new atmosphere 
in our service as a whole are expected to help carry this campaign 
through to the end. No country can afford to have a poor diplomatic ser¬ 
vice—the price vvould be too high. This goes double for our great mul¬ 
tinational stale. 

Sometimes one hears that service abroad means easy life. Consider¬ 
ing the notorious shortage of consumer goods in our country and poor 
social and economic conditions for many people, this opinion is under¬ 
standable, though it is offending. 1 remember that one of our high-rank¬ 
ing officials once said indignantly that his driver, who. had left him to 
take a job at an embassy, wrote to him that he was earning more money 
than his former chief did. But we should not forget that the problem is 
not in the excessively high living standard of Soviet people working 
abroad, but in the defects in production and supply in our own country. 
The driver having a job abroad judges about his well-being by an op¬ 
portunity to buy a used car or a Japanese tape recorder for himself or 
for resale. 

However, in the FRG, for instance, there is one car per every other 
person, including old men and infants. Cars, just like any electronic 
consumer goods, are not among luxury items. One cannot leave our pe¬ 
ople working abroad without the means to buy cars and tape recorders 
without depriving them of the opportunity to eat and dress normally. 
Their salaries abroad are only part of what the ambassador gets, while 
the salary of the ambassador does not exceed the average pay of a skil¬ 
led worker there. 

At the same time, life away from home, from relatives, when the 
working day is not limited, life in the housing and climatic conditions 
that are often unenviable, is rarely as pleasant as it may seem. For 
professional diplomats it is not just an episode in life—it is their fate. 
This is also the fate of their wives, having no opportunity to work by 
profession, if at all. It is for good rea.son that all diplomatic agencies of 
Western countries have a streamlined .system of economic and social lev¬ 
ers used for recruiting and retaining personnel in central and foreign 
diplomatic service. As compared with that system, ours is fairly modest, 
to say the least. As everywhere, here, too, we have to cut our coats ac¬ 
cording to our cloth, while we deal with problems which are not smaller 
than those confronting other countries. _ 


NOW ABOUT THE WORK of the Soviet embassy in the FRG in the 
conditions of perestroika. There is no need to say that tjie FRG by its 
significance is a central state in Western Europe and a major power in 
the capitalist world. Our relations with it have been changing for the 
better over the past years. During that time the USSR has been visited 
by FRG President Richard von Weizsaecker and Chancellor Helmut 
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Kohl, meetings between foreign ministers have become regular, and a 
number of significant agreements have been signed. Contacts with the 
Opposition parties—the Social Democratic Party of Germany and the 
Greens—have been growing well. 

Both countries are determined to open a new chapter in their rela¬ 
tions, and the important thing is that there is a consensus on this qucs- 
lion practically among all political parties in the FRG. The “new chap¬ 
ter” are not just fine words for a communique. It is an expression of the 
wish to fill such a chapter with really new content. That is why the West 
German population displays such great interest in the forthcoming visit 
hy Mikhail Gorbachev to the FRG in June this year. 

There are possibilities for resolute steps ahead. The atmosphere here 
IS galvanised with this feeling. But will the opportunities opening up be 
u.sed? The new chapter in the USSR-FRG relations has many supporters 
as well as opponents, also in other countries. Suffice it to review history 
to find ample evidence of a powerful impact of political interaction and 
goodneighbour relations between the two countries on the situation in 
Europe and the rest of the world, as well as evidence of intensive eco¬ 
nomic, scientific and cultural exchange. 

It is understood in the FRG that good cooperation with the Soviet 
Union is indispensable for increasing the role of Bonn’s policy in inter¬ 
national affairs and augmenting the potentialities of this policy on the 
world market, whose reserves are becoming ever more limited. The wel¬ 
fare and the future of that country, which exports over 30 per cent of 
its output, depends on the growth of its export. Big business in the FRG, 
as in the entire European Community for that matter, evidently dreams 
about a disintegration of the CMEA and of our changing into a kind of 
European Latin America. Whether it achieves this or not, depends on 
ourselves above all. 

One should see also that the FRG was, and will remain a reli¬ 
able component of the present system of Western alliances for many 
years to come. But this is not contrary to our own strategic interests: 
we are interested in stable FRG, stable GDR, and stable Europe as a 
whole. The problem for the FRG is not that it wants to “flee” from the 
Atlantic alliance and “rush into the Russian.s’ embrace”, as the critics 
of its policy in the West allege. It is not going to do that because it 
feels ever more at home in the upper echelons of West European com¬ 
munities. 

The point is, however, that the FRG has clearly outgrown the role 
assigned to it at the time it was being formed and when it was admitted 
to NATO. In Bonn they see that the one-sided orientation of its policy 
becomes ever less beneficial with every passing year—one wing is not 
enough to be able to fly. The motley diversity of views and personalities 
will keep on changing on the Rhine, but objective reality and the FRG’s 
geopolitical position will lead it inexorably to one and the same conclu¬ 
sion. The country has become “adult”—it turns 40 in May. The changes 
in its policy occur not in order to please the Soviet Union or to vex one 
or another Western ally, but due to objective national requirements. 

However, one should not oversimplify the prospects of our future re¬ 
lations with the FRG. There exist vast possibilities, but there also are 
difficulties which are totally absent in our relations with other major 
VV^est European states. One should remember that, to the joy of its We¬ 
stern “well-wishers”, the FRG still considers the German question to be 
' open” and, as before, it wants to see one of its Lander in West Berlin, 
despite the Moscow Treaty and the Quadripartite Agreement. This is 
not a harmless whim of Moiseika from Chekhov’s Ward No. 6, who con¬ 
sidered himself to be the master of a shop, while the whole town knew 
it had long burnt down. 
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The official “legal” point of view, which had been put into the FRG’s 
cradle by Adenauer with the blessing of three powers, is that the Ger¬ 
man Reich still legally exists within the 1937 borders, that the GDR 
should be annexed or it should voluntarily join the FRG, that the Polish 
western lands and the Soviet Kaliningrad Region are merely under 
“temporary administration” of Poland and the USSR and do not belong 
to them. 

Those journalists and scholars who sometimes sigh compassionately 
over the division of Germany, or over the presence of the Berlin Wall, 
should know that, according to this stance of the FRG, which was des¬ 
cribed in detail in the 1973 decision taken by the Federal Constitutional 
Court, Germany, if reunited, would not be bound by the Moscow and 
otlier “Eastern” treaties, and therefore would not recognise the existing 
European frontiers, nor would it, evidently, observe tlie provisions on 
refraining from the use of force for changing these frontiers. 

To be sure, there arc quite a few politicians and organisations in the 
FRG saying that one should not respond to all this in ail seriousness. 
It is hard io tell what really prevails here: sincere embarassment or a 
wish to avoid unpleasant, but not at all groundless, accusations of pre¬ 
serving some roots of revanchism. Of course, one should not apply the 
same standard to all FRG politicians and political parties alike. But it is 
a fact that the above-mentioned “legal point of view” does exist in the 
l-'RG, while attempts by West German politicians to bring it in keeping 
with the present-day realities come up against strong opposition and, so 
far, have yielded no results. On the contrary the right-wingers in the 
country have even stepped up their efforts of late to renew the hopes 
for an allegedly forthcoming movement to the East, lending urgency to 
these hopes. In the FRG, it should be remembered, there are over 800,000 
troops, and chemical, nuclear and other most up-to-date weapons. There 
is no other country in Europe with such a concentration of military 
might. 

Many people in the FRG understand that it would not be easy at all 
to enter the common European home with this baggage of the past. 
What is to be done with these revanchist “fossils” in the event of a po¬ 
litical integration of the European Community countries? This question 
is being asked already now, causing understandable concern among the 
l-'RG’s neighbours. We and our allies, too, cannot ignore the “fossils”. 
At any rate, this “legal point of view” has long been abandoned in Eu¬ 
rope. It is essentially abnormal for the present European arrangement. 

Therefore the ever-present goal in the political process of promoting 
relations with the FRG should be to ensure reliable peace in the heart 
of Europe, so that no danger would ever come from the territory of for¬ 
mer Germany to its neighbours. This is the will of the millions who died 
in World War II. The FRG’s preparedness to take an active part in the 
wide process of safeguarding European peace and overcoming the vesti¬ 
ges of the past is a touchstone of sincerity of its stated adherence to 
peace, to non-use of force, and to building up far-reaching confidence. 
All, the FRG included, should take part in restructuring international 
relations and modernising political thinking. Words are good when they 
are backed up with deeds. This is what we are often told in Bonn. But 
they forget the old German proverb: pointing a finger at anyone, you 
point three other fingers at yourself. 

In any case, to clean Soviet-West German relations entirely of the 
alarming cold war vestiges remains a major task, also the work 
of our embassy in the FRG. This task is as significant as It has ever 
been and requires determined efforts to be taken on a large scale. This 
is not a return to past disputes. This is a continued advance into the 
future. In the past decade it was considered improper to speak of the 
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need for this in order not to belittle the significance of the Moscow 
Treaty. The other side, however, did not share this view and kept pursu¬ 
ing its own line. The line will have to be straightened in close coopera¬ 
tion with other European countries, above all with the GDR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The history of our relations, as I have said earlier in this article, 
knows many good traditions and instances of close, ages-old cooperation. 
These traditions were damaged during World War I and then crushed by 
the perfidious fascist attack on our country. However, the formation and 
growth of the GDR rescued these traditions, giving them a fresh impe¬ 
tus. The new page in this history should be void of the motives of the 
“Drang nach Osten” policy, whose consequences led to the collapse of 
the historically established mechanisms of peaceful cooperation in Euro¬ 
pe and proved tragic for the Germans. The new page should open the 
way into the future and not to the repetition of past mistakes. 

A good deal depends today on the FRG leadership. There should be 
a new approach to the future of our relations concerning cooperation in 
international security matters, the overcoming of alienation between the 
East and the West of Europe, concentration of efforts on effecting big 
all-European projects and, last but not least, promotion of really good- 
neighbour relations in bilateral matters. 

A great deal, including the character of relations between the mili¬ 
tary-political alliances in Europe, the prospects and the rate of the de¬ 
velopment of the Helsinki process, and the establishment of such models 
of cooperation between the states with different systems which would 
indicate ways out of most acute contradictions and conflicts of our 
epoch, also depend on understanding between the USSR and the FRG. 

Speaking about relations with the FRG, it would be wrong to reduce 
everything to the political theme only. The specific position of the FRG 
today, perhaps, gives it far more room for manoeuvre in the economy, 
science, technology, and culture. It is hard to overrate the significance 
of these spheres. In the long run, major political decisions usually ori¬ 
ginate precisely in them, and not as a result of political commands from 
above. Furthermore, our countries complemented each other for centu¬ 
ries in the international division of labour and maintained broad con¬ 
tacts. 

While the elite of Russian noblemen spoke French, most of the techni¬ 
cal intelligentsia, doctors, scientists, and intellectuals who did not be¬ 
long to the gentry knew Cjerman and studied in Germany. After the two 
world wars this tradition was largely lost, but it has not died. It can 
and must be revived, since both sides are coming to the conclusion that 
they should work to ensure a lengthy period of peaceful cooperation. 
Such cooperation would require far better developed political, economic, 
cultural and other infrastructures than what we have now. It will take 
much effort, patience and imagination to build them. 

New personnel will be required for that. It is unnatural that really 
good experts in German studies or connoisseurs of France, Britain, or 
Italy can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Where are our Tarles 
and lerusalimskys? Where are our good experts in European studies? 
The mistakes of the past resulted in the number of appropriate person¬ 
nel being dwindled. It will take not a year or two, but decades to restore 
the situation. Meanwhile Western Europe, our closest neighbour exceed¬ 
ing the United States in the manpower and production potential, does 
not stand still. It is getting ready lor establishing a single internal mar¬ 
ket by 1992, contemplates the setting up of a military-political union, and 
pursues an active policy with regard to the Soviet Union, the countries 
of Eastern and Southeastern Europe, the USA, Japan, Africa, and Latin 
America. The FRG Is among the countries playing the main instruments 
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in the West European orchestra. We should deal with this state most 
closely. Luckily, this is what is being done now, and the results are 
obvious. 


WHAT IS THE SOVIET embassy in the FRG? The number of its 
staff members was agreed upon with the West German side—114 per¬ 
sons of diplomatic and administrative personnel. The FRG personnel is 
of the same number, in keeping with the principle of reciprocity. But the 
West German embassy fills its “quota” mainly by diplomatic v^orkers, 
and hires the technical personnel in Moscow, whereas up to 30 per cent 
of our “quota” is filled precisely by technical personnel. So we are not 
in equal positions, and the situation is the same with regard to all the 
“quota” countries. For us such countries are the NATO and other major 
capitalist states. The amount of work done at our embassies in the years 
of perestroika is growing every day, every hour, and the tasks we are to 
cope with are becoming ever more diverse and unexpected. In these con¬ 
ditions, when our personnel recruiting possibilities are limited, policy can 
be activated only by intensifying work and improving its organisation. 

We can also improve the selection of personnel and the quality of 
their training and also widen their world outlook. Therefore at the em¬ 
bassies, perhaps as nowhere else, a most acute problem isjthat of increas¬ 
ing efficiency, introducing new up-to-date equipment, better organising 
all work, and making most rational use of the personnel. Though the 
reserve here is not big, we have to find it and to use it. We are to place 
higher demands on our staff, especially its junior members who are too 
timid in working among people and prefer the arm-chair style of work. 

As perestroika was under way, the embassy was confronted with far 
more economic tasks. Because for decades the Soviet Union exported to 
the West its irreplaceable natural resources and, regrettably, spent the 
currency thus earned mainly on importing equipment used for stepping 
up the export of the very same irreplaceable natural resources and on 
buying food-stuffs. We poorly mastered advanced technologies, while the 
development of our own technologies showed slow progress, and even 
that was achieved through contacts with Western partners. In a word, 
we were running round a vicious circle, squandering the country’s riches 
and getting little in return. 

Furthermore, we found ourselves in a bad currency situation when 
the prices of energy-bearing and raw materials on the world market 
went down by the mid-1980s. So, one of the main elements of our econo¬ 
mic reform was the restructuring of foreign economic relations and the 
search for ways of expanding export, establishing cooperative ties, creat¬ 
ing joint ventures, and so on. 

Like other Soviet embassies, we have joined this big work, which is, 
on the whole, unusual to us. In that work, naturally, we relied on the 
experts from the trade mission and persons working in our 17 joint ven¬ 
tures based in the FRG and on our central economic organisations in 
Moscow. Incidentally, the knowledge and possibilities of the persons 
working in our joint ventures abroad are for some reason underestimat¬ 
ed in our country, and the ventures operating in the FRG, in our view, 
work below their capacity. It is likely that the spectre of old instruc¬ 
tions demanding that Soviet joint ventures abroad should seek a “mini¬ 
mum of reasonable” profit (all this in the countries where the goal is 
to derive utmost profit!), in order to avoid contributing through taxes 
to the NATO war chest, is still around. 

We must admit that the establishment of new economic forms of coo¬ 
peration come up against difficulties. Oil, gas, and oil products still 
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account for 78 per cent of our export. Its volume is growing, while there 
is almost no increase in the profit due to the drop in prices. Meanwhile 
the share of machines and equipment and means of transport amounts to 
a mere 2 per cent, as before. The quality of our machines is low. Neces¬ 
sary improvements and elimination of defects involve considerable finan¬ 
cial spending, and .some deliveries are even rejected. 

True, there has been .some encouraging change. The improvements 
are small, but they do exist. Thirty-eight long-term agreements on coo¬ 
peration in production have been concluded, and 25 more such agree¬ 
ments are in the pipeline. Four Soviet-West German joint ventures were 
registered in 1987, whereas last year there were 29 of them. Their ow¬ 
nership capital runs into 122,500,000 rubles. 

One would not fail to notice that the newly established joint ventu¬ 
res are far from being a result of a well thought-out strategy of moder¬ 
nising a corresponding section of the Soviet economy. More often than 
not we don’t seek contacts with a Western firm—a Western firm looks 
for us. Among the offers made to us our experts do not always choose 
Ihe best, most promising and highly technological. Nonetheless, in coo¬ 
peration with the FRG there have emerged not only joint beer-houses 
and cosmetics shops, but also the machine-tool building works Homatek, 
the chemical factory Petrokam, the shoe factory Lenwest; the manufac¬ 
ture of electric wire in Tbilisi and of medical tomographs in Kiev is to 
start soon, and so on. An under.standing has been reached on granting a 
currency credit of 1,000 million rubles by a consortium of West Ger¬ 
man banks. It is to be spent on modernising our light and food industri¬ 
es. The FRG is prepared to provide training for 3,000 our experts in va¬ 
rious fields during tliree years. 

It is important that proper conditions be provided .so that the first 
experiments in using new economic forms of cooperation could be cffec- 
live serving as a convincing proof that this kind ol cooperation is mu¬ 
tually beneficial. Yet another thing is important. We should take care 
in due time that joint ventures become good practice and a source of 
transfer of technologies for whole Soviet industries. Without all this the 
experiment would be useless—we cannot convert all our factories into 
joint ventures, .loint production is a catalyst in .starting the whole pro¬ 
cess. -But a catalyst alone is not enough. 

There is much work ahead in the economic area for the Soviet embas¬ 
sy in the FRG, and perhaps for many other our embassies. The restruc¬ 
turing of foreign economic ties has just started. Of course, the charac¬ 
ter and methods of our economic work abroad will be improving. In 
fact, so far we were busy just bringing into play all the available poli¬ 
tical and administrative levers for diplomatic service in order to get 
things going. Ambassadors personalty brought together partners of fu¬ 
ture transactions, intervened to solve arising problems, etc. But such 
practice is justified only if the mechanism of self-motion would operate in 
the end. 

Besides, as tens of thousands of Soviet enterprises and cooperatives 
have been emerging on the foreign market since April this year, it will 
become just impossible for the embassies and trade missions to help 
each of them. Our enterprises should learn to swim unaided. And embas¬ 
sies and trade missions will have to adapt themselves to new conditions 
and new tasks: to study the processes going on in the USSR’s foreign 
economic ties, spot typical difficulties, prompt ways of overcoming them, 
watch the execution of projects that are of significance for the whole So¬ 
viet economy or a single industry, and work to ensure most beneficial 
conditions, legal and political, for the growth of relations between the 
USSR and the host country. 
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Speaking about economic cooperation witll the FRG, we should not 
overlook its general European aspect. Partners of a big calibre, like the 
USSR and the FRG, can well pioneer long-term projects of all-Europe¬ 
an importance. Their political significance for the future of the Helsinki 
process is hard to overestimate. So far, this process has been replete with 
what can be called scandalous subjects: who threatens whom, who has 
more arms, who treats Ins citizens properly and who doesn’t, what is 
the best way of watching the actions of each other, etc. 

Though it is alleged that such debate builds up confidence, it is hard 
to believe it really has a uniting effect. The debate itself is, of course, 
logical and necessary, but it is becoming increasingly obvious That the 
all-European process should have tangible all-European goals and pro¬ 
duce concrete projects. Only this can really lead to effective cooperation 
and joint efforts in accomplishing tasks beneficial to all, instead of ar¬ 
guing who is right or wTong. 

Among such projects could be, for instance, the development of an 
all-European high-speed railway transport system, radio-telephone and 
other communication on the basis of digital equipment and optic fibre 
cables, all-European telecasts via satellites, joint space research, re¬ 
gional and all-European environmental programmes, etc. The closer 
Soviet-West German cooperation is tied in with all-European coopera¬ 
tion, serving not only bilateral interests but remaining open to other 
slates, the greater prospects for cooperation between the two countries 
will open up. 


AS OPENNESS HAS BEEN growing in our society, the work of 
the embassy undergoes serious changes in such areas as domestic po¬ 
licy, cultural relations, and the press. It is impossible to name all cur¬ 
rent changes, but the changes are important. Because it is one thing 
when an official observing the domestic activities of the host country 
sees his chief mission in detecting by all means important changes in 
the alignment of the forces struggling for power in the country, and 
it is a different matter when he is to make a serious study of the in¬ 
ternal political activities of parties, trade unions, and government bo¬ 
dies for the purpose of establishing business-like, not just formal, con¬ 
tacts and cooperation on a large scale between Soviet and West Ger¬ 
man organisations. 

At last we have come to realise the simple truth that not all that 
was easily labelled “bourgeois” was to be derided and rejected, that 
what was considered “bourgeois” was in many cases only a small part 
of the complex institutions and phenomena in Western society which 
arc deeply rooted in the millennia-old human civilisation. This means 
that there would be great use in studying how the normal and fairly 
competent work of parliaments is ensured, how a political parly machi¬ 
nery is built, how the taxation and financial systems operate in a hig¬ 
hly developed modern slate, what the mechanism of price formation 
and inflation combatting is like, and what principles underly relief 
service in the event of disasters and what means it should use. 

There is a vast amount of work to be done in the context of the 
reform of our political system and our economy. But at the same time 
this is a path to a profound understanding of the inner mechanism of 
some or other slate. Here we are just learning new approaches. 

I should like to make one remark in this connection. Great demands 
are placed on embassies today. How invalids are served in the host 
country, how the prices of fresh tomatoes are fixed, and many more 
different “hows”. It is sometimes hard to give a competent answer to 
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all these questions. But are such questions always justified? Aren’t they 
asked sometimes merely because some officials in the USSR find it 
easier to send a telegram to a snission abroad than to make use of the 
vast number of institutions in the USSR dealing with all these and 
other questions or, which is still harder, to find a file with the required 
data often sent by embassies to Moscow. 

Our cultural relations with the FRG have been developing quite ra¬ 
pidly. Russian and Soviet culture has been rediscovered here, and pe¬ 
ople are eager to maintain contacts in all areas. This is not idle inte¬ 

rest. It is the joy of being free from the limitations imposed on people 
by the cold war, free from the unnatural turn in cultural life only we¬ 
stward, only in the direction of the USA. 

Our citizens, too, display similar interest in the cultural life of the 
FRG. There, perhaps more than in other spheres, Soviet-West German 
relations are acquiring a new quality. Therefore this work should be 
conducted cleverly and with good tact, and people doing this work 
should have great inner culture and a broad political outlook. It is, 
perhaps, fair to say this about other embassies as well. In any case, the 

attitude to the cultural attache as to a person doing some auxiliary 

work at the embassy does not meet the demand of the times. 

In the FRG today there is an immense striving for all kinds of par¬ 
tner relations on the level of cities, Lander and Union Republics, uni¬ 
versities, workers’ councils, schools, and religious communities. This 
work takes a good deal of time and effort, but it is noble work. It is 
conducted among ordinary working people in the FRG. In the condi¬ 
tions of perestroika it is most important to discard the long-established 
stereotypes, according to whfeh partner relations were viewed as a pos¬ 
sibility for a local chief or a folk dance or song group to make a trip 
abroad once a year. Partner relations should be mutually beneficial. 
Only then will they become a living organism of our cooperation. 

They should be established with a view to helping to .solve munici¬ 
pal problems, enabling groups of workers to share their experience, 
helping to establish cooperative relations and joint ventures, training 
per.sonnel, and promoting political contacts. As the embassy works to 
give effect to this idea, it notes with gratitude the business-like support 
rendered by the Union of the Soviet Societies for Friendship ano Cul¬ 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries. But here, too, we are only at 
the start of the road. Mow well the available opportunities are used 
depends on how active we are. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS in the FRG have shown that the Sovi¬ 
et leader remains the most popular politician there. The Russian words 
“perestroika” and “glasnost” have gained currency in the German lan¬ 
guage. The disaster in Armenia set off an unprecedented tide of soli¬ 
darity in the FRG. Only private donations have exceeded DM 100 mil¬ 
lion, and practically every West German family was involved. 

This opens up new opportunities for people-to-people diplomacy and 
for contacts with the West German mass media. Not all of them love 
and trust us, of course. There still is a good deal of anti-Sovietism and 
malicious joy over our difficulties and poorly, concealed hopes for a 
weakening of the USSR and for sapping its unity, and futile hopes for 
recarving the map of Europe. However, as regards understanding some 
fundamental differences in the interests and goals of our countries, the 
West German press often appears to be more experienced and mature 
than some of our naively rhapsodical journalists. But one could hardly 
expect anything different. 
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However, yet another thing is important; the Soviet Union and wha¬ 
tever concerns it is always in the focus of ail different papers here. Our 
actions and statements have become a real and quite substantial factor 
of shaping public opinion. This is a great gain, a fact which, perhaps, 
has not been entirely realised in the Soviet Union. 

Evidently in this sphere, too, our work, including the work of the 
embassy, needs to be made more active and efficient. We should not, for 
instance, make wide use of publishing paid announcements in local new¬ 
spapers and should not agree to speak before audiences which are not 
very representative. The situation has changed. More than 600,000 copies 
of the book by Mikhail Gorbacliev on perestroika have been solcT in the 
FRG, no other book sold so well here before. People here are eager-to 
listen to our major politicians or read what they have written. The big¬ 
gest magazines and newspapers rival for the right to publish such ma¬ 
terial. This is largely facilitated by the preparedness of our press to offer 
such publications to West German authors. 

We have yet to learn much about better ways of presenting our country 
in the foreign press. Anyway, looking at this problem from Bonn, one 
has to admit that, so far, we are in poor command of this art, judging 
in general about all we do for publication abroad. At the same time, the 
vast, and even excessive, number of our journalists abroad do not yet 
take part in shaping international assessments of the internal events and 
foreign policy actions of the country in which they work. More often 
than not they confine themselves to copying material from local papers. 
Without these papers our journalists would have nothing to write about. 
The cause of this defect should be sought not only “up there”, but also 
in the journalistic quarters. 


AN EMBASSY IS, as a rule, a small collective whose life has its own 
specifics. It cannot afford to stew in its own juice. Its self-isolation in 
a country would inevitably cause gross mistakes and miscalculations. 
At the same time it should not be allowed that the embassy collective 
would loose touch with their own country and its problems and plunge 
themselves entirely in the life of another nation, another society with its 
problems. In that case their work will have no prospect, and the under¬ 
standing of official duty and even of the very meaning of diplomatic 
profession and the goals of the work abroad would be lost. 

A combination of high professionalism, skill and responsibility in 
carrying out one’s mission with the ability always to have in sight the 
great tasks confronting the state and to find one’s place in the common 
effort to accomplish them—this is the goal to be achieved by the admini¬ 
stration of an embassy and its public organisations, by every member of 
the collective. In our time party organisations should play a greater role 
at the embassies, primarily in the selection and placement of personnel; 
and the work of such consultative bodies as the economic council of the 
ambassador and the council for foreign policy propaganda should be 
more open and democratic. 

Whether the USSR is solving its food problem, or reorganises its 
health service, or builds a new system of Soviets—all this should be 
the concern of our missions abroad and their workers. They should help 
to solve these problems effectively, and should want to help, using the 
opportunities offered by the host country. There are no uninteresting 
countries—there are uninterested diplomats in these countries. 

No one will call the FRG an uninteresting country. Relations with 
it have great prospects ahead, though the road into the future is npt 
going to be smooth and easy. But we can state with satisfaction that the 
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FRG has already played its constructive part in the elimination of medi¬ 
um- and shorter-range missiles in Europe. It has contributed consider¬ 
ably also to the reaching of understandings in Stockholm and Vienna. 

A good deal will depend on its stance at the forthcoming talks on 
reducing the armed forces and armaments in Europe and in the efforts 
If) free the continent from more nuclear arms. The FRG plays an ever 
bigger role in the development of the Helsinki process, in solving re¬ 
gional conflicts, and in finding solutions to most complex problems of 
international economic cooperation. Alt this, naturally, places ever higher 
demands on the embassy officials, but their work brings them satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Of course, the feedback and the attention and support on the part of 
llie Centre add to our energies. This care and support are needed by all, 
from the ambassador to a rank-and-file official, whose activity and crea¬ 
tive thought arc stimulated by perestroika. This confidence in people and 
in their readiness to fulfil their official and party duty to the end is our 
invaluable treasure, a guarantee that as a result of perestroika the coun¬ 
try, for all the difficulties confronting it, will take new positions in Eu¬ 
rope and in the world community of nations. 


THOSE WHO REPRESENT US ABROAD 

(Continued from page 34) 

Soviet diplomats are now written about somewhat more than before 
but less than enough just the same. However, this is up to the press. 
We have nothing against the press writing more often and in greater 
detail about them. The important thing is to arouse greater public 
interest in the subject. And we have nothing against the press criticis¬ 
ing those of our officials who deserve it. 

Speaking of scientifically sound criteria for selecting diplomats and 
of staffing our diplomatic service now that it’s about to enter the 21st 
century, I believe this calls for a special discussion in which readers of 
International Affairs could join. I suggest holding such a discussion. 



PROBLEMS. CONTINENTS 


VIENNA: THE MAIN WORK IS 
AHEAD 


Yuri KASHLEV 


NEWSPAPERS IN OUR COUNTRY and abroad often reported the 
Vienna Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe under such 
headlines as: “Liglit at the End of the Tunnel,” “Toward the Finishing 
Line,” and the like. I myself, as head of the Soviet delegation, often 
spoke in the same vein during my interviews. But the conference drag¬ 
ged on and on... With a few brief intervals it lasted almost 27 months. 

The first question that has to be answered, then, is why all the CSCE 
forums held after the Helsinki Conference (the Vienna Conference was 
the third after Belgrade in 1977-1978 and Madrid in 1980-1983) lasted 
so long? Isn’t there some “built-in defect” or, as one is sometimes asked 
at public lectures, perhaps the diplomats are not in too much of a hurry 
because they feel very comfortable during these protracted negotiations? 
(Incidentally, even in our Foreign Affairs Ministry not everyone is fully 
aware of the specific character of multilateral all-European forums). 

Unique Negotiation Mechanism 

LET US FIRST look at some of the features that distinguish the Hel¬ 
sinki negotiations process. It involves 33 European countries, plus the 
USA and Canada. The countries are very different—large and small, 
members of NATO (16) and the Warsaw Treaty (7), neutrals and non- 
aligned European countries (Austria, Cyprus, Liechtenstein, Malta, San 
Marino, Finland, Switzerland, Sweden and Yugoslavia) (9) and coun¬ 
tries that are not members of any political groupings (the Vatican, Ire¬ 
land and Monaco). All the above-mentioned groups have their own inter¬ 
ests and their own internal' discipline while there is growing pluralism 
within each group. 

The most “difficult”, albeit the most democratic rule, of the CSCE 
meetings is the requirement of consensus, that is, total unanimity, the 
absence of objections from any of the 35 participants (the above-men¬ 
tioned groups ahso operate on the basis of consensus in putting forward 
their positions). This means that it is enough not only for a group, but 
for a single participating state to object, for an agreement or a formula 
to be declined and sent back for further hammering out (at previous con¬ 
ferences resolutions were delayed by many weeks or rejected altogether 
because, say, Malta was against some formula concerning the situation 
in the Mediterranean). 

The consensus rule, by the way, applies to deadlines for “completion 
of a particular CSCE conference: they fix only the date of the beginning 
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and it requires the consensus to establish also the date of the end of 
the conference. 

To these rules of procedure one should add another important consi¬ 
deration. The agenda of the CSCE forums is “stretchable." Any of the 
hundreds of problems in the relations between 35 signatory states dealt 
with in the Helsinki Final Act (which runs to about a hundred pages and 
contains more than 200 concrete provisions) can be brought up. 

Superimposed on this complex, but, I repeat, the most democratic or¬ 
ganisational pattern, is the following tradition. Each CSCE conference 
is held in three stages: review of the implementation of the Helsinki Ac¬ 
cords in every field by all the participating states; official proposals for 
the future (160 written proposals were tabled by the delegations in Vien¬ 
na); and, finally, the drafting of the conference’s final document. 

Here is how it looks in practice. Six working groups (corresponding 
to the three “baskets”, plus some other groups) proceed in parallel with 
the plenary meetings (the latter are attended by the heads of delega¬ 
tions). In addition, there are all kinds of liaison, drafting and other gro¬ 
ups. As a result, on some weeks there were as many as 24 official meet¬ 
ings. If you add dozens of unofficial meetings between delegations—bi¬ 
lateral and multilateral—and meetings with visiting parliamentarians, 
the public and the press, held practically every day, you will .see that 
the schedule is very tough, with the participants putting in 10-12 working 
hours a day (as was the case in Vienna). 

Among the 400 or so participants are not only diplomats, but also 
military men, scholars, lawyers, representatives of ministries of the in¬ 
terior, foreign trade, and so on. The Soviet delegation, for example, in¬ 
cluded, in addition to the Foreign Affairs Ministry representatives those 
of the Ministry of Defence, the Ministry of Internal Affairs, Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Relations, the State Committee for Science and Tech¬ 
nology, the Ministry of Culture, and others. 

It would have helped, of course, if this complicated mechanism wor¬ 
ked in concert and if the delegations thought along the same lines. Un¬ 
fortunately, this is not yet the case. Most agreements are arrived at 
through prolonged and arduous struggle, with different levels of commit¬ 
ment, competence and even sincerity, with natural or artificial “linkages’* 
between “baskets,” and the confrontation between the wave of new po¬ 
litical thinking and the inertia of hostility and psychological warfare. 

To these permanent difficulties of the CSCE forums, another one was 
added in Vienna. Shortly after the conference opened, 23 participating 
countries, members of the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, entered into con¬ 
sultations on February 17, 1987 (on the initiative of the .socialist coun¬ 
tries) to draw up a mandate of new negotiations on conventional forces 
and armaments from the Atlantic to the Urals. These consultations, alt¬ 
hough held within the framework of the CSCE, were virtually autonomous 
and quickly developed into a full-scale project. 

Some delegations of NATO countries (the USA, the FRG and some 
others) sent separate delegations of diplomats and the military to these 
consultations. As for the Warsaw Treaty countries, they entrusted these 
consultations to the same delegations as the CSCE conference to stress 
the political fact that they belong to the CSCE process. 

This meant a good deal more work for us, but this is not the main 
thing. The combination of military consultations with the already invol¬ 
ved all-European negotiations in practice enabled the sides to “regulate" 
progress on both fronts, to establish rigid “linkages", or to put it more 
simply, to bargain for concessions. This is another feature of the contem¬ 
porary negotiation process. 

Why am I dwelling in such detail on the character of the CSCE 
meetings? Because, first, it goes a long way towards explaining the me- 
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chanics, the pace and, most important, the compromise character of the 
resolutions adopted in Vienna. Second, paradoxical though it may seem, 
the Soviet Union, which more than 15 years ago initiated the Helsinki 
process and has been actively involved in it ever since, has very few spe¬ 
cialists on multilateral all-European diplomacy, people capable of hold¬ 
ing within their purview tens if not hundreds, of concrete problems (from 
reduction of dual-purpose weapons to the preservation of the earth’s 
ozone layer), which are under consideration at the CSCE. Few veterans 
who got in on the ground floor in Helsinki have remained. And there are 
not many young people who have been involved in the process long 
enough. « 

It is no accident that the Collegium of the USSR Foreign Affairs Mi¬ 
nistry which discussed the results of the Vienna Conference has decided 
to enlarge the relatively new Department on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (1 don’t think I’m divulging any secrets there) by recruiting 
competent personnel, to set up an interdepartmental coordinating com¬ 
mission of the Foreign Affairs Ministry on the CSCE process and to in¬ 
troduce corresponding disciplines in the curricula of the Diplomatic Aca¬ 
demy and the Moscow Institute of International Relations. I think the 
journal International Affairs could also contribute to the effort. 


How Compromises Are Achieved 

WHAT WAS THE PROGRAMME the Soviet delegation took to Vien¬ 
na, and what specific tasks were set before it by the Soviet leadership? 
Briefly they were as follows: 

— to seek the continuation and deepening of the Helsinki process by 
investing it with real substance in the spirit of new political thinking; 

— to seek greater emphasis on the military-disarmament aspect of 
the process, a continuation of the talks on confidence-building and secu¬ 
rity measures in Europe begun at the Stockholm conference, and the start 
of new negotiations on reducing armed forces and conventional arma¬ 
ments from the Atlantic to the Urals; 

— to overcome the confrontational trend in the humanitarian-legal 
sphere and to try to steer it towards constructive cooperation among 
states, to promote the ideas stemming from our perestroika, democrati¬ 
zation and glasnost; 

— to try, as far as possible, to fill the “second basket” (economics, 
trade, science, technology, ecology) in the interests of our national eco¬ 
nomy in the context of perestroika and the reorganisation of our exter¬ 
nal economic ties; 

— to adopt as intensive a programme as possible for subsequent fol¬ 
low-up cooperation in every area of the CSCE process. 

Let it be recalled that the all-European process which began in the 
first half of 1970s did not proceed smoothly. The Helsinki conference, 
which marked the “peak” of detente, was followed, for various reasons, 
by a period when the leading NATO countries retreated from the fron¬ 
tiers achieved. Before long, this led to a new round of the arms race 
(for this we bear part of the blame—much has already been said and 
written about this), to ideologival quarrels, mainly over the problem of 
human rights. 

In this situation, the CSCE conference in Belgrade ended, in virtual 
failure. Some quarters in Washington called on the USA to withdraw its 
signature from the Helsinki Final Act. The next CSCE forum held in 
Madrid (against the background of developments in Afghanistan and 
Poland, the episode with the South Korean Boeing airliner etc.) was a 
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difficult one. Other CSCE events held in 1985-1986 also ended in fai¬ 
lure: no agreements were reached at the Cultural Forum in Budapest and 
the Ottawa Meeting of Experts on human rights, the USA vetoed the 
final document of the Berne Meeting of Experts on human contacts. 

While the West was still swept by the inertia of confrontation, our 
side had not yet evolved new approaches on the whole range of rela¬ 
tions with the West, including the CSCE process. There was a growing 
and legitimate concern over the fate of the Helsinki process although it 
was still proclaimed a priority area for the USSR and all the European 
.socialist countries. 

However, as early as 1985 our country began to translate new politi¬ 
cal thinking into specific initiatives. On January 15, 1986, the Soviet 
Union advanced a wide-ranging programme for disarmament and for a 
nuclear-free world. The 27th Congress of the CPSU declared that impro¬ 
vement of the international situation should be sought simultaneously in 
four areas—political, military, economic and humanitarian. This ap¬ 
proach, which coincided with the Helsinki process, created new prerequi¬ 
sites for the development of the process. 

1 will now briefly review the main obstacles that had to be overcome 
before there appeared “light at the end of the tunnel.” 

In the military field we urged, in accordance with the decisions of 
the Budapest conference of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative 
Committee (June, 1986) the need for progress on confidence measures 
and practical cuts in armed forces and conventional armaments within 
the framework of the CSCE process. We favoured a single conference on 
confidence-building and security measures and disarmament in Europe 
that would consider both subjects, that is, we called for a resumption of 
the Stockholm Conference with a stronger mandate for taking practical 
disarmament measures than that adopted in Madrid. The neutral and 
non-aligned countries (N+N) generally supported the idea. 

The NATO countries took a long time making up their minds on whe¬ 
ther they should agree to disarmament negotiations within the CSCE 
process and if so, what should be their format. For almost a year some 
ten concrete written proposals on military matters put forward by the 
socialist countries’ delegations shortly after the Vienna conference con¬ 
vened, remained unanswered by NATO. Ignoring security matters, the 
NATO countries concentrated on human rights and human contacts, at¬ 
tacking the USSR and its allies on these issues. 

Some evolution was, however, taking place in the NATO camp. It 
agreed to start consultations among delegates of 23 countries to draw 
up a mandate for new talks on conventional forces and armaments. But 
the Americans and some of their closest allies were bluntly opposed to 
holding them as part of the CSCE process and by all the 35 participating 
countries. Washington, London and some other NATO capitals saw these 
negotiations as negotiations between blocs, in which N-f N countries had 
no place because their weapons and troops were not essential compo¬ 
nents of the military confrontation in Europe. As for talks on confidence 
measures, they could well take part in them as they had done in Stock¬ 
holm. Thus, they favoured two separate talks with different participants. 

In former times such differing conceptions of the talks, would most 
likely have caused delays of many years, and perhaps would have made 
agreement impossible altogether. But the strength of our new political 
thinking is the ability to listen to the opponents’ arguments and not to 
tar them all with the same black brush. Why indeed not have two sets of 
negotiations—of 23 states and 35 states, all the more so since the 
N-fN countries did not insist on immediate direct participation in the 
former talks and said they would be ready to join them several years 
later? 
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Eventually, we agreed to this scheme, but NATO, in the first place 
the Americans, also covered their part of the way to compromise by 
agreeing that both negotiations should be held within the CSCE process, 
and tliat there should be coordination between them (parallel sessions, 
periodic joint sessions of 35 states, obligatory briefing of N + N states 
taking into account their concerns, etc.). 

The consultations of the 23 met with considerable obstacles of their 
own. The biggest problem was connected with our demand that tactical 
nuclear weapons should be reduced together with conventional troops 
and armaments. Such a position is logical. However, a number of lead¬ 
ing NATO countries, especially the USA, Britain and France, fljftly op¬ 
posed “a third zero” in Europe, which stalled the consultations for a 
long time. 

The way out was found through mutual shift of stance. The social¬ 
ist countries agreed that the future talks, concerned as they are with con¬ 
ventional armaments, should not consider tactical nuclear weapons, while 
NATO agreed that the so-called dual-purpose weapons should come with¬ 
in the purview of the negotiations. That means they will include nuclear- 
capable artillery, and tactical strike aviation although the actual nuc¬ 
lear warheads would be the subject of separate future negotiations. 

The geographical zone of negotiations was another sticking point at 
the consultations of 23. The general concept ‘‘from the Atlantic to the 
Urals” adopted at the Madrid Conference gave not precise parameters 
on the boundary between Europe and Asia, in the Caucasus and, Turkey, 
or in the Atlantic. In response to an agreement to include all of Soviet 
Transcaucasia in the zone of the talks we demanded the inclusion of the 
whole Asian part of Turkey (in addition to its European part which is 
included automatically). 

Looking at the problem from today’s vantage point one should be 
self-critical in admitting that this demand was unrealistic and unjusti¬ 
fied, and was open to criticism because we ourselves were not including 
the Asian part of the USSR in the zone of negotiations. Incidentally, 
this lost us a good deal of time. But eventually a compromise was achie¬ 
ved due to mutual sensible decisions: it is now written down in the man¬ 
date that the zone includes all of Soviet Transcaucasia and about two- 
thirds of Asian Turkey. (True, the boundary of the zone at the southern- 
mo.st point of Turkey, near the port of Mersin, on the Mediterranean, op¬ 
posite Cyprus remained unspecified). 

For the first time the sides went on record as agreeing that the zone 
of negotiations in the Atlantic and in the North would include such re¬ 
mote islands as the Azores, the Canary Islands, the Faeroe Islands, Ma¬ 
deira, Franz Josef Land, Novaya Zcmlya, Spitzbergen and the Medvezij 
island. If one draws an imaginary line linking all these islands it beco¬ 
mes clear which part of the Atlantic should be covered by future force 
reductions. 

These are just some examples of how complex security problems were 
solved, with difficulty, but eventually in the spirit of compromise. In 
times past lesser problems held up arms control negotiations for many 
years, but now they have been solved. 

The problems of human rights and humanitarian issues required even 
greater readiness for compromise. Here too the initial positions were so 
wide apart, so incompatible that there seemed to be no prospect for a 
consensus. There were some dramatic moments when the fate of the Vi¬ 
enna conference hang in the balance, and the ‘‘Belgrade variant”, i. e. 
adopting a two-page communique recording the mere fact of holding 
the conference, was seriously considered. 

Some Western delegations, notably those of the USA, Britain. Cana¬ 
da and the Netherlands, had come to Vienna with their usual intentions 
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to put the socialist countries “in the dock” on human rights regardless 
of the consequences this would have for the outcome of the conference. 
The atmosphere gradually began to change due to the immense restraint, 
well-argued criticism of useless confrontational approaches, substantive 
demonstration of the true human rights situation in the West and at the 
same time the readiness of our side to admit our own omissions and even 
violations. 

When, on the first day of the Vienna conference, Eduard Shevardnad¬ 
ze proposed to hold an all-European conference on humanitarian coope¬ 
ration in Moscow, this brought smirks and was described as a “surrea¬ 
listic” proposal. Some diehards among the Western delegates said pri¬ 
vately that they were ready to bet that “nothing like it.would ever hap¬ 
pen in our lifetime”. 

Even now that the results of the Vienna Conference have been publi¬ 
shed, it is hard to believe that tlie 35 countries have managed to cover 
the difficult road from confrontation to constructive interaction in just 
two years. The decisive role was played by His Majesty Compromise. 
Some might ask, can there be and should there be compromises in an 
ideological, essentially class area—the humanitarian-legal sphere? 

There can be no two answers to that: compromise in this field is both 
necessary and possible. The compromise achieved in Vienna can be sum¬ 
med up as follows. First, the problem of protecting the rights and free¬ 
doms of citizens and facilitating human contacts was recognized to be 
universal—not the problem only of the East or only of the West, but a 
common problem, with all sides having some achievements and some 
derelictions and with universal efforts needed to protect human rights 
and freedoms. Second, at the insistence of the socialist countries, the 
West eventually concurred with the notion that all human rights—civil, 
political, social, economic and cultural—were united and of equal im¬ 
portance. 

It is in this combination that they should be considered in the CSCE 
process. Given agreement on this point, it was possible to agree on the 
mechanism of the inter-action between the CSCE states (of which more 
will be said below). Finally, another major compromise was reached on 
the combination of the sovereign rights of states and their duty to com¬ 
ply with international obligations. 

All the participants, says the final document, shall respect each other’s 
rights to freely choose and develop their political, social, economic and 
cultural systems, as well as their right to determine their laws, admi¬ 
nistrative rules, practices and policies. In exercising these rights they 
will see to it that their laws, administrative rules, practices and policies 
should conform to their obligations under international law and are 
brought into harmony with CSCE commitments. 

It has to be said that in many Western countries the Vienna accords 
on humanitarian and legal matters in the spirit of the above are consi¬ 
dered to be at least as important an achievement of the Vienna confe¬ 
rence as the decisions on military and political matters. Only time will 
tell. 

AH this illustrates the main idea—it is necessary and inevitable that 
the sides should look for common denominators, compromise and con¬ 
sensus on key problems. Without this the Vienna conference would not 
have succeeded. 

Consolidate Success, Comply with Decisions 

WHICH DECISIONS of the Vienna conference will bring the quick¬ 
est positive, changes in Europe and the world? I would mention at least 
four. 
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First. The decision on the start of two military negotiations in paral¬ 
lel and in conjunction with each other—of 35 countries on confidence- 
building measures in Europe and of 23 countries on the reduction of 
conveniional arms and armed forces from the Atlantic to the Urals (both 
negotiations began in Vienna in early March). It does not only invest 
the Helsinki process with real disarmament substance. It creates a uni¬ 
que structure for practical advance towards such generally recognized 
goals as bringing down the level of military confrontation in Europe 
through corresponsing reductions, mutual elimination of existing im¬ 
balances and asymmetries, potentials of surprise attack, the adoption of 
defensive doctrines, cuts in military spending, greater openness ot mili¬ 
tary activity under strict international control. 

The important thing now is to see to it that the new possibilities are 
elTectively used by all the sides, that the negotiations should be pursued 
realistically and dynamically, that they be aimed at bringing about con¬ 
crete results not in the distant perspective, but in the near future. 

Second. It is necessary to consolidate in the practice of European re¬ 
lations the veritable breakthrough achieved in Vienna in the humanita¬ 
rian and legal field, in making this set of problems the subject of con¬ 
structive interaction between states; to elaborate and fill with concrete 
substance the concept of the human dimension of the CSCE process born 
at the Vienna forum. Smooth functioning should be ensured of the me¬ 
chanism of cooperation among states on these issues providing for both 
bilateral measures between participating countries concerned and multi¬ 
lateral measures, including a three stage conference on human rights 
and humanitarian contacts—in Paris (1989), Copenhagen (1990) and 
Moscow (1991). 

Third. The unprecedented programme of follow-up measures (11 ne¬ 
gotiations, conferences and forums in the next three years) agreed in 
Vienna must provide a concrete agenda for European cooperation, a 
kind of .scaffolding for the construction of a common European home, an 
idea that is gradually gaining recognition. If each of these events is 
held in the spirit of new political thinking, in the interests of coopera¬ 
tion and not confrontation, broad vistas will open up before Europe. 

Fourth. In addition to the three above areas in which the Vienna con¬ 
ference achieved the greatest success and paved the way for further 
progress, it claims credit for some other agreements. Some of them have 
to do with trade, economic, scientific, technological and especially ecolo¬ 
gical, cooperation among the 35 .states. Economic cooperation and en¬ 
vironmental protection will form the subject of conferences to be held 
in Bonn and Sofia respectively. Other agreements concern the declared 
intention of the participating countries to rely on political means for re¬ 
solving disputes (European conference of experts on peaceful settlement 
of disputes is to be held in Malta). 

An agreement on interaction in combating the latter-day evil of ter¬ 
rorism can also be added to the credits of the Vienna conference. Useful 
agreements have been reached on expanding cooperation in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In short, new frontiers have been achieved and new opportuni¬ 
ties are opening up in many areas of the Helsinki process. 

Now the challenge is twofold: to ensure consistent compliance by all 
the participating countries with the Vienna accords and on this basis 
to advance towards a new and higher level of security and cooperation 
in Europe. Such appeals were made at the closing session of the CSCE 
forum. The French Minister for External Relations Ronald Dumas, said 
that the Vienna resolutions should not remain on paper but should be 
realised everywhere and by everyone. As the FRG Vice-Chancellor, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, said, new agreements should be followed by new 
deeds, Europe should set an example of peacemaking. 
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HELSINKI MEETING OF THE CSCE 
(Irom March 24,1992) 
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The Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty countries have set a 
good example in this field. The unilateral cuts of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments and military budgets announced at the end of and after the Vienna 
conference by the Soviet Union, Poland, the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria (and by Romania earlier) create a new and more favour¬ 
able situation for the negotiations which have got under way in Vienna. 
The same has been said of the publication by the Warsaw Treaty coun¬ 
tries of data on the balance of armed forces and armaments between 
the Warsaw Treaty and NATO in Europe and the seas washing it. 

One cannot fail to notice the seriousness with which the Soviet lea¬ 
dership takes compliance with the letter and the spirit of the Vfenna 
accords. On January 24 1989 the Political Bureau of the CPSU CC de¬ 
clared: Proceeding from the fact that the Vienna accords are effective 
from the moment of their adoption it has been recommended that the 
corresponding ministries and departments of the USSR should immedia¬ 
tely proceed to implement them. 

The Soviet Union was the first to implement the Vienna agreement 
whereby ail the participating states should publish the full text of the 
concluding document of the conference. This was published in Jzvestia 
(a newspaper with a circulation of about 11 million copies), in the jour¬ 
nal International Affairs and in the form of a brochure. 

Of course, the main work still lies ahead. And one must say with all 
responsibility that, like other participants of the CSCE, ouf country has 
a good deal to do to implement the Vienna agreements. 

We have already mentioned military aspects and some important steps 
already taken. But we must go further. The USSR should prove by prac¬ 
tical measures that switching of its armed forces and armaments over 
to a defensive structure is a realistic approach. We should publish, as 
promi.sed, data on our military budget. We should propose a model for 
the Vienna talks that would preclude the mistakes of the past, notably 
a prolonged debate over figures. 

In doing all this we are naturally entitled to expect the West to re¬ 
ciprocate and to demand that the NATO countries comply with the spi¬ 
rit and letter of the CSCE agreement. Unfortunately, one often hears 
that our partners have yet to hammer out a common conception and a 
clear negotiating stand on conventional armed forces and armaments 
and for further military confidence measures. 

The continuing NATO calls for compensation and modernisation of 
conventional armaments contravene the general trend of the Vienna ne¬ 
gotiations. These measures, incidentally, involve tactical nuclear weapons, 
an issue that cannot be shelved. On a broader front, there is the task 
of extending confidence and arms reduction measures to include naval 
forces, an area in which NATO’s marked superiority over the Warsaw 
Treaty sets objective limits on cuts of conventional armed forces and 
armaments. 

Much remains to be done in the “second basket”, both on our side 
and on the Western side. The collective commitment to further reduction 
and gradual elimination of every ob.stacle to the development of com¬ 
merce adopted in Vienna must be translated into practical steps on the 
West’s part to lift sanctions, embargoes and restrictions aimed against 
the socialist countries, the practice of the COCOM, other forms of trade, 
economic, scientific and technological discrimination. The all-European 
character of the Vienna accords must help bring the East and West of 
Europe closer together economically and technologically. 

The appropriate ministries and departments in this country have much 
to do to bring our practices into line with ^he agreed European stan¬ 
dards, whether it be norms of environmental pollution, publication of 
data on balance of payments, or greater openness of commercial infer- 
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mation and conditions for the work of foreign businessmen. (We have 
come in for justified criticism on the latter count: it has been said—tho¬ 
ugh we have not published precise data on this score—that in 1988 alone 
thousands of foreign businessmen wishing to visit the USSR could not 
do so because their counterparts in this country were not ready to nego¬ 
tiate with them or simply because there were no hotel accommodations 
for them. A vigorous effort must be made to rectify this situation). 

But the largest amount of work is to be carried out to realise the Vi¬ 
enna agreements on human rights, human contacts and the humanita¬ 
rian area as a whole. Most important is to implement the agreed Vienna 
proposition that all the participating states should bring their national 
legislation into full correspondence with international commitments. 

Although it was our country that tabled the proposal, one must be 
self-critical and admit that we have a lot to do in this area. Our legal 
acts and especially regulations and instructions have over decades been 
drawn up without taking account of international commitments. They 
will have to be put in order. One element in our new political thinking 
is the primacy of law in international relations, which means that we 
should all comply with the legal norms existing among civilised states. 
We should constantly bear it in mind in drawing up legislation in this 
country. 

In Vienna, the Soviet delegation proposed that the participating sta¬ 
tes publish all the normative acts concerning the rights of citizens. Un¬ 
fortunately, there are still many shortcomings in this country on that 
front. The laws are known, but the small print, the regulations, were 
often available only to a narrow circle of people who have “access.” 
This cannot be tolerated in a law-governed state. 

For the first time ever the documents of the Vienna conference reaf¬ 
firm the right of citizens to make an active contribution to the struggle 
for human rights, individually or jointly with other people. This encou¬ 
rages human rights activity. And this adds a new conceptually impor¬ 
tant element to the CSCE process and to international cooperation in 
general. In this connection it should be said that the CSCE participatiag 
states have agreed to recognise the positive role of organisations and 
per.sons in monitoring compliance with the CSCE agreements. 

The Vienna conference considered many concrete questions on the so- 
called freedom of movement. For the first time ever the CSCE documents 
reaffirm and reproduce the provision of international human rights co¬ 
venants concerning the right of citizens to leave any country, including 
their own, and to return to it, the only restrictions being those envisa¬ 
ged by law and by international documents. It has been decided that 
within the next year all the countries will publish laws and regulations 
on the freedom of movement both domestically and internationally. 

Important agreements have been reached on broadening religious 
freedoms, assistance to ethnic minorities, humane treatment of prisoners, 
protection from psychiatric abuses, etc. 

With regard to human contacts and foreign travel, concrete deadli¬ 
nes have been fixed—from three months to three days—for settling hu¬ 
manitarian issues: reuniting families, marriages between nationals of 
different countries, illness, etc. Categories of kinship giving the right to 
travel abroad for family reasons have been expanded; visa formalities 
for all those leaving and entering countries should be simplified. Refu¬ 
sals of visas to citizens who are privy to government secrets should be 
reviewed after a certain period and the time of suspension of visas to 
such people should be validated and published. 

All these human dimension elements of the CSCE will have to be 
legally sealed in the CSCE countries. 
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Tlie Soviet Union and the other socialist countries at the Vienna con¬ 
ference called on all the 35 participating states to accede to the exist¬ 
ing fundamental international human rights documents. The trouble is 
that while the USSR has ratified and acceded to practically all these do¬ 
cuments, the USA has failed to ratify or accede to at least two-thirds 
of them. It has not even ratified the international covenants on human 
rights—the fundamental documents in this area. 

The Western countries have much to do to eliminate gross violations 
of human rights linked with mass unemployment, homelessness, racism, 
“professional blacklisting,” persecution of civil and political rights ac¬ 
tivists. 

How the participating states comply with (or violate) the rights of 
their citizens and what they do towards fulfilling the Vienna agreements 
on these issues will be considered at the three stages ot the conference 
on the human dimension of the CSCE, the first of which will be held in 
Paris on May 30-June 23 this year. The Moscow humanitarian conferen¬ 
ce of 1991 will sum up the results of the work of more than two years 
in all the countries and review the functioning of the new mechanism 
of cooperation in the human rights area. 

The measures towards that end being taken in this country—prepa¬ 
ration of the laws on freedom of conscience, on glasnost, on public or¬ 
ganisations and associations, etc. and the fact that all this work takes 
into account the Soviet Union’s international obligations etihanced trust 
in our policy. 


THE EUROPEAN PROGRAMME agreed at Vienna is now being put 
into effect. Early in /March, the Foreign Ministers of the 35 states met 
again in the Austrian capital to start talks on conventional armaments 
and armed forces and on confidence-l)uilding measures. Their speeches 
expressed the hope that success in European disarmament would produ¬ 
ce far-reaching results for the continent. “What we are beginning in 
fact,” said the Soviet Foreign Minister, “is negotiations not merely on 
reductions in armed forces and conventional armaments and on confiden¬ 
ce-building measures but on ending division in Europe.” This is the 
overriding objective which the accords reached at the Vienna Meeting 
must serve. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM of international security is simulta¬ 
neously a system of universal law and order ensuring the primacy of 
law in policy. This tenet is the legal dimension of the new political 
thinking. We regard re.spect for agreed norms of international inter¬ 
course as a prerequisite for universal advance. 

The orientation towards a search for a balance of interests, for poli¬ 
tical means of resolving interstate disagreements inevitably presupposes 
a foundation in international law. And this for its part is indissolubly 
linked with a strengthening of the moral underpinnings of policy, for 
international law is indivisible from the peoples’ notions of justice. 

Initially merely delimiting the spheres of authority of individual sta¬ 
les and regulating their ties, international law gradually set about limit¬ 
ing arbitrariness and narrowing the spheres of the application of the 
right to wage war. As a result of the adoption of the UN Charter, it 
rose to a new level, outlawing the use of force and juridically formalis¬ 
ing the idea of cooperation among nations. This laid the foundation for 
creating a ramified system of a new generation of treaties and other do¬ 
cuments. 

Having travelled a long road, international law thus became an in¬ 
dispensable instrument for attaining universal goals, since it ‘ funda¬ 
mentally proceeds from common human values." ‘ and is their common 
denominator and the quintessence of the experience of the establishment 
of international relations. 

Over the centuries unlawful policy has always generated tensions 
and conflicts, but in today’s conditions, when man possesses the might to 
destroy the globe, this policy is fraught with a universal catastrophe. And 
since the problem of ensuring international security is becoming more 
and more comprehensive and is not confined to the military-political 
sphere, it is taking on humanitarian, economic and ecological dimensions, 
the entire system of international relations is being subjected to consi¬ 
derable overloads in the event states depart from mutually agreed inter¬ 
national norms and reject honest cooperation in any of these spheres. 
It is obvious, however, that law can and will become effective only if 
it is combined with the political will of states and if its primacy in in¬ 
ternational affairs is ensured in reality. This is a historic task. 

Advocating international legality against Machiavellianism, which 
placed the interests of each individual stale higher than the law, Hugo 
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Grotius claimed back in the 17th century that whoever encroaches upon 
law for the sake of temporary, quickly transient selfish aims will break 
down in fnlure his own bastion and defence of peace. The mightiest pe¬ 
oples can feel secure only when defended by a rule-of-law association of 
humanity, lie concluded, for “everything will crumble if law is violat¬ 
ed.” 2 

Profound reflections on the interdependence of the world and conse¬ 
quently on the need for a legal organisation of international relations 
were left by other great thinkers of the past as well. Thus, in the early 
17lh century the Spaniard F. Suarez wrote that “every state... is a mem¬ 
ber of that world community which encompasses the entire human r«ce”. 
Slates “will never be able to do without mutual assistance, without a 
society of people and without a social union, whether for the improve¬ 
ment of their existence, or for profit, or by virtue of moral need.... For 
this reason they ail require a legal order.”® 

Paradoxically, it is pre.sent-day dangers and difficult problems that, 
uniting humanity by a common destiny, create the objective prerequisi¬ 
tes to force the selfish ambitions which for centuries have predominated 
and will continue to predominate in the practice of states, to truly give 
way in the face of long-term universal interests, the foremost among 
them being peace in combination with a rule-of-law order. 

Marxism grew from a democratic and humanistic tradition of social 
thought. Today socialism is rediscovering itself and its environment. The 
process of re-analysis, of elaborating a new thinking is to a certain ex¬ 
tent the process of reunification with this heritage, of course in the con¬ 
ditions of the realities of our age and as applied to these realities and 
prospects. Subordinating the short-term interests of individual states to 
the interests of the great human community and affirming the primacy 
of international law in interstate relations is one of the manifestations 
of these processes. This is a tenet which the supporters of civilised inter¬ 
national relations have been developing since ancient times and which 
renewing socialism is elevating to the level of state policy. 


THE PROCESS OF CONSOLIDATING the legal foundations of in¬ 
ternational affairs cannot but be intertwined with other requisite proces¬ 
ses that are gaining momentum, namely, the internationalisation of many 
issues and phenomena and the solution of the problems involved in the 
dcmocratisation of international relations. 

From a legal viewpoint, dernocratisation within a country Is, in the 
most general terms, a process of redistributing rights, obligations and 
responsibility from top to bottom. Dernocratisation of international rela¬ 
tions is more a process of horizontal redistribution of rights, obligations 
and responsibilities equally among all the members of the international 
community. Clearly, in this process the great powers must forego .some¬ 
thing (ultimately for their own benefit). For example, the possession of 
excessive military might, means of global destruction, and claims to 
world rule. 

Another obvious point is that medium-sized and small countries will 
be acting more and more vigorously in the world arena. The legal facet 
of the democralisation of international relations is largely manifest in 
movement from all forms of dependence, even veiled ones, through real 
independence to genuine mutual dependence, since only the independent 
are mutually dependent. And independent and genuinely equal states 
form a stable international system and become dependent not on the diS'* 
cretion of a strong country but on agreed norms of interstate contact. 
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Thus international democracy is international law and order and stabi¬ 
lity. 

Of course, progress towards a more stable world, a world without 
wars, has not been easy, nor will it be The contradictory nature of the 
world will not recede to the background. The contradictions will most 
likely grow at times. But, the problems that arise are solvable on the 
basis of international law, which ensures a peaceful balance of interests. 
One should not be apprehensive of situations when the establishment of 
mechanisms for exploring such a balance is linked with the internationa¬ 
lisation of traditionally intrastate matters and with the transfer, in the 
general interests, of certain rights to international jurisdiction. 

More and more such issues are becoming objects of international 
consideration (human rights, ecology, disarmament, etc.) and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, regulation. This process is apace in the UN, within the fra¬ 
mework of other international forums, and on the bilateral level, for that 
matter. Today many people are asking in this connection whether the so¬ 
vereignty of states is not declining as a result. We think not (of cour¬ 
se, if one does not espouse the anachronistic concept of “absolute” sove¬ 
reignty). All these processes are, after all, a result of sovereignly adopt¬ 
ed decisions and a manifestation of sovereignty as applied to new reali¬ 
ties. “...States... are giving up a certain portion of their sovereign autho¬ 
rity but no union is conceivable without such self-limitation. On the 
other hand, they do this above all in their own, reasonably understood 
intere.sts....” * 

Strictly speaking, sovereign equality of states enables them to reach 
agreement and do this as equals. All these processes in reality affirm the 
concept of relative sovereignty which assumes the supremacy of interna¬ 
tional law. If, however, we assume that, all the same, sovereignty is de¬ 
clining, it will have to be supposed that the very possibility of reaching 
agreement as equals is declining, and that international law is on the 
wane as well, giving way to some system of supranational government. 
What is happening in reality, however, is movement towards a democ¬ 
ratic, self-governing world. 

Since we are talking about a new model of international relations 
and the juridical underpinnings of its functioning, there arises the “eter¬ 
nal” question: Is it possible to maintain international law and order 
without strong coercive mechanisms? Such mechanisms exist in prin¬ 
ciple, for example, the powers of the Security Council and Chapter VII 
of the UN Charter. They should, of course, be set in motion whenever 
necessary. However, in the longer term it is nevertheless impossible to 
count excessively on these mechanisms, the application of which is ham¬ 
pered in practice and which have so far proved to be only marginally 
effective. 

Evidently, the matter is not only and not so much the threat of res¬ 
ponsibility for violation of international law as the creation of such ma¬ 
terial and moral conditions as would impel a state to respect it and 
would make another course unprofitable and unacceptable from the stand¬ 
point of its long-term national interests. 

A reasonable world order, an order reflecting a balance of interests 
can be maintained with a minimum of coercion. Plato said regarding in¬ 
trastate order that the* farther rebellion Is from a state the closer it is 
to perfection. The new stale of international relations we are striving 
for is a world which rules out rebellion against international law and 
order, which should become an equal support for all. 

How, then, can we advance to these new horizons? Evidently the pos¬ 
sibilities for purely juridical means are objectively limited, as legal 
norms are effective only when combined with the political will of states. 
All the same, the role played by legal safeguards, institutions and me- 
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chanisms in providing conditions ensuring a stdble international system 
and its balance even in major upheavals, and advance towards an incre¬ 
asingly secure world is very considerable. 

First of all, there arises in this context the matter of effective mecha¬ 
nisms for control over compliance with international treaties. Their 
unconditional observance is a prerequisite for progress through new 
agreements to comprehensive security, and transparency is necessary 
in these affairs. “Control is something more than technical verification 
of fulfilment of commitments by the sides. It is materialised sincerity 
and integrity, without which policy is untenable today.”® 

Trust based on verification has already become implanted in. inter¬ 
national practice; it is a trend which should be developed and formali¬ 
sed in every way and applied to new spheres; we need to proceed to 
forming a comprehensive system of verifying compliance with inter¬ 
national legal commitments. This system of trust based on facts is in 
effect already taking shape. Examples are the implementation procedu¬ 
res existing under a number of international human-rights conventions 
and the level of' verification achieved by the Soviet-American INF 
Treaty. It is imperative that the implementation mechanisms of agree¬ 
ments in a wide range of spheres be perfected and augmented and that 
they organically complement one another. 

Another area in the efforts to strengthen law and order is the use 
and upgrading of the mechanisms of peaceful settlement of disputes. 
Theoretically, deadlocks should be reviewed with the aid of internatio¬ 
nal justice. The Soviet Union has proposed that in future all ' states 
recognise the mandatory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice under mutually agreed conditions. The point was made that the 
first step in this direction could be made by the permanent members 
of the Security Council as .states bearing particular responsibility for 
maintaining peace. ® At present Great Britain is the only permanent 
Council member that recognises the mandatory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. France and the USA rescinded, in 1974 
and 1985 respectively, their statements of recognition of this jurisdicti¬ 
on. The Soviet Union and China have not made such statements. 

Naturally, the changes in the traditionally highly reserved stand of 
the USSR regarding mandatory procedures for resolving disputes 
involving arbitration has evoked major interest in the world. The 
new Soviet ideas soon became a subject of bilateral contacts with a 
number of interested countries. The Soviet side is in favour of stepping 
up this dialogue and specific practical steps. 

During these contacts the Soviet representatives declare for consi¬ 
deration of matters pertaining to using the possibilities of the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice in resolving legal disputes which could develop 
into serious political frictions, say, disputes on limitation of arms and 
disarmament, and problems touching upon economic, scientific and 
technological cooperation. Of course, other approaches, a step-by-step 
progress towards the planned goal, are possible as well. The Soviet 
side is prepared to consider them. 

Particular mention should be made of the fact that the Soviet Union 
has launched a process of removing the reservations it has made on a 
broad spectrum of international treaties regarding the jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice. Reservations pertaining to agre¬ 
ements on human rights have been deleted as a first step. Now an 
interstate dispute over their interpretation and application ^an be sub¬ 
mitted to the court by one of the sides in the dispute. 

There is also the issue of using other, already existing, and the 
elaboration of additional, mechanisms an^ methods of a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes. A very significant accord on this score is formalised 
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in the Concluding Document of the Vienna Meeting—in the context 
of elaborating a universal method of settling disputes, the CSCE mem¬ 
ber states have agreed in principle to the mandatory involvement of an 
arbiter when the dispute cannot be settled by other peaceful means. 

Of course, utilisation of arbitration including the International 
Court of Justice, as a mandatory procedure has certain negative side- 
effects for an individual state. However, the interests of international 
stability and long-term universal considerations take priority. The role 
of international justice will grow as progress is made towards comp¬ 
rehensive security. 

Unlike us, some of our current and future counterparts in the dialo¬ 
gue on the mechanisms of a peaceful settlement of disputes have very 
considerable experience of practical participation in mandatory inter¬ 
national court procedures. Say, within the framework of the European 
Communities there functions the Court of Justice which hears cases 
initiated by states and also EC bodies, national courts and physical 
and legal per.sons. The rulings of the Court of Justice are binding. 
This body in practice implements the EC’s declared principle of the 
primacy of the laws of the communities over national laws. There is 
nothing even remotely similar within the CMEA framework. However, 
there definitely is a need for arbitration, which injects such necessary 
elements of order, responsibility and discipline in relations among 
states and economic partners. 

There is still another essential aspect of the problem of affirming the 
primacy of law in international relations, namely, overcoming onesided¬ 
ness in interpreting and, by implication, in applying international legal 
commitments and the letter and spirit of international law by individual 
states. Inherent in an interpretation, even a conscientious one, by each 
state of its commitments under international law are its specifics; this 
interpretation bears the imprint of the socio-economic system to which 
the state belongs, its juridical system and the level of law conscious¬ 
ness peculiar in each society. 

In international law the legislator is collective, in what affects the 
common principles of international law, this is the community of nati¬ 
ons. For this reason an integral interpretation is an interpretation 
which takes account of the viewpoints of other states; it is an interp¬ 
retation in universal interests. Hence the need for an increasingly inten¬ 
sive international exchange on different levehs—universal, regional, 
bilateral—with the aim of finding a common, maximally elaborated, 
understanding of the components of a modern regime of international 
law. ’’ 

International law is not static. It is constantly developing; someti¬ 
mes it does not keep up with developments, other times it anticipates 
them and gives an early warning of tendencies in the development of 
international relations. Developing international law is probably more 
than an ever replenishing collection of contractual and other docu¬ 
ments. It is a developing philosophy of values. At major turning points 
in history it sometimes undergoes qualitative changes. 

Unquestionably, the revolution in politico-juridical notions evoked 
by the upheavals of the Second World War led to the adoption of the 
UN Charter and to modern international law. Today we can speak of 
a new revolution in the social consciousness of a wide range of count¬ 
ries, which is increasingly espousing the idea of the common destiny 
of the nations of the planet and the interdependence of the modern 
world. This is conditioning the new and unprecedented possibilities 
for legal regulation of international relations in the interest of the 
whole of humanity. 
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The totality of coinciding notions of justice and moral values is 
forming a universal sense of law which, strictly speaking, is making 
possible the very formation of the norms of international law and de¬ 
termining the moral and ethical environment for these norms to be 
applied conscientiously and to work. * Of course, there exists the questi¬ 
on of a correlation between what is class-based and what is universal 
in notions of law and justice. “A really human morality which stands 
above antagonisms and above any recollection of them becomes pos¬ 
sible only at a stage of society which has not only overcome class anta¬ 
gonisms but has even forgotten them in practical life,” wrote Engels.® 

This hardly means, however, that the peoples of states belonging 
to different socio-political systems have absolutely different values. The 
record has repeatedly refuted this tenet, which, by and large, is alien 
to a dialectical vision of the world. Comparing feudal, bourgeois and 
proletarian morality, Engels wrote: “These moral theories represent 
three different stages of the same historical development, have there¬ 
fore a common historical background, and for that reason alone they 
necessarily have much in common. Even more. At similar or approxi¬ 
mately similar stages of economic development moral theories must of 
necessity be more or less in agreement.” 

International injustice based on such “coincidences” in a moral 
perception was also described in Lenin’s Decree on Peace: "In accor¬ 
dance with the sense of justice of democrats in geneml, [emphasis 
added— Authors], and of the working classes in particular, the govern¬ 
ment conceives the annexation or seizure of foreign lands to mean every 
incorporation of a small or weak nation into a large or powerful state 
without the precisely, clearly and voluntarily expressed consent and 
wish of that nation.” " 

Of course, notions of justice are not an eternal truth. They change. 
In this sense a Marxist criticism of concepts of natural law (e. g., by 
Engels in “Anti-Diihring”) is relevant to this day. However, this has 
hardly meant that the notions of justice which as a result of historical 
development are being taken for granted by the public at large in many 
countries should not be respected or that they are meaningless for the 
process of coordinating wills or for application of law or policy-making 
by individual states. 

Of course, it is important here to see development trends in univer¬ 
sal law consciousness. In some respects the bounds of notions of what 
is legal are shifting now. For example, nuclear weapons are not for¬ 
mally prohibited by international law. However, like all other weapons 
of mass destruction, they are no longer regarded by the majority as 
something legal. And even as weapons of self-defence, since by defini¬ 
tion, these weapons are unselective and baneful both for countries 
that have nothing in common with the aggressor and for the state that 
is defending itself, in short, for the whole of humanity. As an instru¬ 
ment of mass destruction, nuclear weapons stand outside notions of 
justice. Thus the social consciousness is imparting a powerful impetus 
to progress aimed at ruling out means of self-annihilation from the life 
of humanity today. 

On the other hand, in some respects the bounds of the legal are 
being broadened at present. A graphic illustration is international co¬ 
operation on such an increasingly internationalising issue as human 
rights. International public opinion is becoming more and more sensi¬ 
tive to allusions to the principle of non-interference in fhe internal 
affairs of states in a bid to stop international discussions of these 
problems as applied to a particular state. Its sentiments are in favour 
of greater openness. The moral and ethical side here is clearly taking 
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the upper hand of juridical schemes which will inevitably undergo in 
future changes reflecting shifts in universal law consciousness. 

This specific question definitely contains a considerable positive 
attitude to the humanisation of international refations. And on the 
whole, universal notions of justice are developing precisely in this 
direction. Although of course, in a particular country or region or 
within the framework of a specific socio-economic system law con¬ 
sciousness is subjected to distortions as a result of its manipulation. 

For example, many if not most Americans believed in the lawfulness 
of the aggression against Grenada (it was justified by references to the 
"protection” of US citizens, the “request” of neighbouring countries 
which, incidentally, was in itself a violation of international law), 
and in the lawfulness of the bombing strike on Lybia ("self-defence” 
against terrorism). However, the times are past when “public opinion... 
instead of being a sensitive and lively body of the social conscience, is 
totally indifferent or even sometimes approving of the trampling under¬ 
foot by the strongest of the most elementary truths of moral laws as 
applied to relations with foreign states.” The humanistic trend in a 
sense of law and order is prevailing. Today, if a state commits itself to 
being a full-fledged part of the international legal regime, it must 
align its actions not only with the formalised principles of internati¬ 
onal law but also with the level of a sense of law and order that has 
been achieved. 

Of course, this not only does not exclude but presupposes work 
at promoting the further formation of an international law conscious¬ 
ness. International law also needs to be developed in practice on the 
basis of the most advanced nations of universal values and its codifica¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union underlined this thought at the 43rd session of 
the UN General Assembly. What is needed is a long-term programme 
for the development of international law, whose general orientation 
would be expressed by the motto: “Security, trust and cooperation 
through law”. 

Such a programme should be aimed at drafting consensus docu¬ 
ments that would concretise and develop the UN Charter provisions 
pertaining to the principles of international law. Some key elements 
of the conceptual foundation for this were formulated in the Soviet 
Memorandum The Development of International Law which was circu¬ 
lated at the 41st session of the UN General Assembly (it was publi¬ 
shed in the April 1987 issue of the journal Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i 
pravo (The Soviet State and Law)). 

The events of past years and the international documents adopted 
over this time have confirmed the vitality of the ideas contained in the 
Memorandum which in their time seemed to many to be merely wishful 
thinking about an ideal picture of the world. The memorandum could 
probably be a useful support for defining specific areas where there 
is a need for a more adequate legal regulation and the general orien¬ 
tation of such regulation. The development of international law is an 
endeavour of the entire international community and of the United 
Nations first and foremost. 

Generally speaking, the affirmation of the supremacy of law in in¬ 
terstate relations is a multifaceted task which requires interaction of 
the political, scientific and social potentials of different countries, above 
all within the framework of the principal international forum, the UN. 
However, the importance of the UN for accomplishing this task is not 
confined to this. The UN is in essence a mechanism for implementing 
the idea of the priority of international legality. In the broad sense 
the effective functioning of this organisation is one of the most essen¬ 
tial safeguards of the maintenance of international law and order. 
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By implication, efforts to make the UN more effective is one of the 
most important areas of work to affirm the primacy of law in interstate 
relations. Implementation of ;he proposals tabled by the Soviet delega¬ 
tion at the 43rd session of the UN General Assembly for heightening 
the elTectiveness of the UN would unquestionably serve to ensure a 
regime of strict and total compliance with the provisions of the UN 
Charter—the foundation of modern international law, which is largely 
tantamount to realisation of the concept of the primacy of international 
law in interstate relations. 


AFFIRMATION OF THE PRIMACY of international law at the 
national level is the international duty of each country. It would be 
correct to approach the task of establishing the priority of international 
law over all the political ambitions of any state as the historical mis¬ 
sion of socialism.. However, the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries in no way lay claims to the role of mentor in these matters, 
a role which does not suit anyone today. 

Our approaches to international and internal law are objectively 
mutually conditioned. The incipient positive processes in the country 
in creating a genuinely rule-of-law state and our line for shaping 
genuinely rule-of-law international relations are phenomena of the 
same order. 

The key attribute of a state committed to the rule of law is bringing 
domestic and foreign policy practice and domestic legislation in line 
with international law, and a scrupulous attitude to ensuring juridical 
underpinnings for our own steps in the international arena. When plan¬ 
ning, implementing and assessing our actions, whether in internal 
matters or on the world scene, we must ensure the primacy of inter¬ 
national law and strict fulfilment of our voluntary commitments as 
priorities over short-term considerations of “expediency”. 

This task is not all that simple. It requires that we overcome the 
still prevalent delusion that “national interests supposedly comprise 
the alpha and the omega of everything in the foreign policies of states, 
and that in relation to others, each nation need not go farther than its 
own benefit or, at most, principle of reciprocity, which is always under¬ 
stood, in case of doubt, in the restrictive sense”. 

To these century-old words we could add that at times departmental 
interests are regarded as the alpha and the omega of everything. Ho¬ 
wever, “exploring the proper means for attaining the reasonable goals 
in international relations, policies must above all be guided by the 
legal norms which are advanced by international law, for non-obser¬ 
vance of them would run counter to the reasonable interests pursued 
by them. In other words, international policies should be legal if they 
truly wish to meet not selfish and ambitious interests but the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the nation for which international law itself exists.” 

Another reason for the complexity of ensuring the primacy of inter¬ 
national law in the policies of each individual state, including the 
USSR, is that the sphere of international legal regulation has become 
extremely broad over the past few decades. In domestic as well as 
foreign policy each step today should be verified from the standpoint 
of international law. This also applies to such a signal area as legisla¬ 
tive activity. There is also a host of other, often lesser, technical issues 
affecting in essence all aspects of domestic and foreign activity, includ¬ 
ing economic. 

Under the circumstances, ensurance of the international legitimacy 
of policy is developing into a task the accomplishment of which requi- 
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res not only the advancement of the corresponding political orientation 
but also substantial investments in the creation of the requisite state 
infrastructure, the preparation of skilled manpower and the formation 
of a juridical culture. In short, fulfilment of international legal com¬ 
mitments requires and will increasingly continue to require efforts, 
resources and, of course, political will. 

Another international aspect of a rule-of-law state is open demo¬ 
cratic discussion of foreign policy problems and the adoption of deci¬ 
sions regarding them in accordance with a procedure strictly defined 
by law. We believe that the first stage of the Soviet political reforms 
under way at present provides for sufficient prerequisities enabling 
the mechanism for adopting foreign policy decisions to be constituti¬ 
onally competent. 

However, in the subsequent stages of the reforms there will never¬ 
theless be a need for additional measures to implement the concept of 
the primacy of international law in our own practice. Thus, Article 29 
of the Constitution of the USSR states that “the USSR’s relations with 
other states are based on... fulfilment in good faith of obligations 
arising from the generally recognised principles and rules of interna¬ 
tional law', and from the international treaties signed by tlie USSR”. 
In this Article, from the section entitled Foreign Policy, the point at 
issue is fulfilment by the Soviet Union’s overall commitments to other 
states. However, we lack a constitutional norm to the effect that if an 
international treaty to which the USSR is a party establishes rules 
other than those which are contained in Soviet legi.slation, the rules of 
the international treaty apply. 

True, such provisions argi, enshrined in a number of fundamental 
Soviet laws (pertaining to civil matters, marriage and the family, hous¬ 
ing, etc.). However, such an article is not to be found in many other 
Soviet acts, specifically, the fundamental criminal, administrative and 
labour laws. Nor have we formalised the direct constitutional obliga¬ 
tion of state bodies, public organisations and citizens to observe the 
universally recognised norms of international law, including in the 
intrastate sphere. 

The inclusion of the appropriate provisions in the Constitution of 
the USSR would be a practical step towards forming a state committed 
to the rule of law. What is more, such a supplement would lay the foun¬ 
dation enabling fulfilment of international legal commitments tiy the 
Soviet side to become an object of the highest constitutional control. 

These functions could be conferred upon the USSR Committee for 
Constitutional Supervision which, upon discovering contradictions bet¬ 
ween Soviet legislation and the country’s obligations under internati¬ 
onal law, would send the body or organisation under whose jurisdiction 
the matters regulated by the appropriate international treaty of the 
USSR falls its conclusion for redressing the violation committed. The 
validity of the act conflicting with these obligations or its individual 
provisions would thus be suspended. 

If the Supreme Soviet is to play a full-fledged role in the foreign 
policy sphere, it would also be w’orthwhile to envisage as an indepen¬ 
dent function of the Standing Commissions of the Chambers of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet consideration of matters pertaining to the 
implementation of the Soviet Union’s international treaties ratified by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

It would be expedient to make certain changes in the 1978 Law of 
the USSR on the procedure for the conclusion, implementation and 
denunciation of treaties of the USSR. This Law confers upon the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs the obligation to monitor compliance with 
international treaties signed ^by the USSR. However, the Law does not 
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provide for the creation of conditions for the implementation of this 
function. That is why it would probably be useful to supplement the 
Law with a provision on the obligation of ministries and departments 
to keep the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs regularly informed about 
the state of affairs regarding implementation of international treaties 
affecting the matters which fall within their jurisdiction. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPLEMENTING the concept of the primacy 
of law in policy is a multifaceted one. A deep elaboration of the juri¬ 
dical aspect of the Soviet Union’s new foreign-policy philosophy is 
required. What is needed is fresh ideas about how to enhance interna¬ 
tional efforts to raise the role of law in the modern world. There is 
also a need for suggestions on how to carry out international legal 
work in this country and integrate international law into the political 
process and into-every sphere, be it defence or the economy. 

There is an urgent need for a fundamental and objective study of 
the history of international law, including the development of our own 
international legal practice and doctrine. This will help us understand 
the path that has been traversed from assessments of international law 
as the “juridical ABC of international coercion”, an assessment 
natural for the mentality of the “period of the eve of the world revolu¬ 
tion”, to the present day. 

' Alfred Verdross, International Law, Moscow, 1959, p. 624 (in Russian). 
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A NATURAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


Ralph GOLDMAN 


ENDURING PARTY SYSTEMS appear to have a natural history. 
This is well illustrated by the United States experience which is not 
as unique as many foreigners perceive or as Americans would like to 
believe. Much that happens during the early stages of a party system 
helps us understand party politics many generations later. Develop¬ 
ments in 1788 may explain events of 1988. 

Modern political parties are an institution only 300 years old. The 
Democratic Party of the United States, at 150 years of age, is the 
oldest party organization in the world. How has the party as an insti¬ 
tution, particularly in the United States, changed over the generations? 
How may these changes contribute to an understanding of American 
party politics today, and perhaps to party developments elsewhere? 

Among the party systems,- of the approximately fifty constitutional 
democracies that exist today, the American party system is one of the 
most competitive. The seriousness of this competition is confirmed by 
the hundreds of millions of dollars each of the two major parties— 
Democrats and Republicans—currently spends in election campaigns 
and in maintaining their organizations. The consequences of the compe¬ 
tition are sufficiently real and significant to motivate party rank-and- 
file and other supporters to spend tens of millons of hours of thought 
and effort in order to win. What they win are governmental offices, 
public policy initiatives, and new recruits to their party. Competition 
is also evident in the closeness of many election outcomes and legislative 
votes. 

Is all this expense and energy merely the cost of an empty political 
charade? Or is this an important process that produces meaningful 
political results. In the view of most American political scientists (of 
whom this writer is one), competitive parties and free elections comp¬ 
rise the core institution of a democratic and adaptive society. Regard¬ 
less whether many or few voters go to the polls, competitive elections 
are seen as the practical implementation of the concept of popular 
sovereignty. 

Regardless whether the leaders of the parties are wise or foolish, 
competitive elections are appreciated as the means for compelling 
politicians to think about and remain accountable to the people. Regard¬ 
less whether the voters ^are professors or illiterates, party competition 
keeps citizens reminded of their shared social values and goals. Above 
all, regardless of the cost in time and money, free and fair elections 
are unquestionably a cheaper and more comfortable form of political 
conflict than is civil war. 

Ralph M. Goldman, D. Sc. (Philos.), is senior consultant to the National Democra¬ 
tic Institute for International Affairs, Washington, D. C., and professor emeritus of 
political science at San Francisco State University. This article Is written specially 
for International Affllrs. 
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Although their candidates and their propaganda may often sound 
alike, Democrats and Republicans do have substantially different policy 
preferences and governing agendas. For example, Democrats give high 
priority to policies promoting full employment of the work force whereas 
Republicans give closest attention to full investment of capital as the 
source of productivity and jobs. Another example: Democrats prefer to 
have the nation’s major economic decisions made by the public sector, 
that is, the agencies of government. Republicans prefer that most such 
decisions be left to the private sector. To cite another example, in the 
area of taxation. Democrats prefer to place higher rates on corporate 
and stockholder income whereas Republicans tend to flatten oift tax 
rates so as to draw revenue from middle and lower incomes. 

Defining "Political Party" 

PARTIES AND ELECTIONS are one of the subjects most thoroughly 
studied by American political scientists, who have a particular percep¬ 
tion and definition of parties. By most definitions political parties are 
viewed as organizations that seek to place their leaders or recognized 
representatives into the offices of government. Parly organization is 
usually formal, with officers, headquarters, and rules of operation. 
Parties formally present their nominees to an electorate, campaign 
for their election, and make their appeals for support through state¬ 
ments or “platforms” about public policy issues. These statements 
are promises made to more or less specific constituencies of voters. 

In the early stages of their development, political parties are relati¬ 
vely accidental and transitional bodies. In such circumstances, they 
operate extra-constitutionally, but within the context of a governmental 
organization. When parties endure for long periods of time and inte¬ 
ract with each other in a regular manner, they become a “party sys¬ 
tem”. If the criteria of longevity and regularity are met, even nations 
with only one political party can be said to have a party system. Some¬ 
times the competition within a one-party system occurs among the 
internal factions of the ruling party. 

A “faction” is a temporary system of cooperation among a number 
of recognized leaders within a political party for the purpose of influen¬ 
cing the decisions of the party organization as a whole. Factions are 
usually organized. Factional competition usually pertaints to the 
selection of the party’s officers, nominees, or policy postures or to the 
distribution of party resources such as campaign funds and job patro¬ 
nage. Factional leaders usually have a distinct constituency among the 
party’s rank-and-file and voters. American factions are sometimes refer¬ 
red to as cliques, wings, by an ideological name (“the Eastern libe¬ 
rals”), or by the name of their principal leader (“the Reagan men”). 
A faction may exist as briefly as one ballot during a national nominat¬ 
ing convention or as long as a decade or two in support of a party 
policy such as the nuclear freeze. 

From the very beginning, each of the major parties of the United 
States has experienced a vigorous factionalism. Among recent examples 
are the so-called progressives and moderates in the Democratic party 
and the centrists and conservatives in the Republican party. An entire 
faction may bolt a party and set itself up as a new, independent orga¬ 
nization. This happened with great frequency during the first century 
of party development in the United States. After the Civil War (1861- 
1865), however, factional bolts produced third parties with very short 
lives. For example, in 1968, the George Wallace faction bolted the De¬ 
mocratic party and called itself the American party; it lasted for two 
presidential elections. John Anderson led his followers out of the Repub- 
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Mean party in 1980 to become the equally short-lived Independent party. 

In constitutional democracies, practices and rules evolve that moti¬ 
vate leaders to be tolerant, to negotiate, and to compromise in the pro¬ 
cess of resolving their conflicts. From this perspective, a democracy is 
essentially a system of conflict management that minimizes or elimina¬ 
tes the use of large-scale internal violence. In effect, party leaders 
become the principal advocates and negotiators of the nation’s basic 
values and goals. It is this capability that enables constitutional party 
systems to provide opportunities for and constraints upon elite conflict. 
This capability has enabled American party leaders to serve as the 
managers of the scope and pace of change. They must be the experts 
in social and political adaptation. When they are successful, it is be¬ 
cause they were not so slow as to ignore a crisis nor so fast as to 
fracture the political community. 


Party Beginnings in America 

THE FIRST MODERN PARTY system developed in the English 
Parliament during the seventeenth century. It was then, and for at least 
a century afterward, primarily a system of legislative parties. Diffe¬ 
rent groups of parliamentarians worked together to advance the poli¬ 
cies and the leaders they preferred. Most of these “factions”, as they 
were called, were minorities within the Parliament, making it necessary 
for their leaders to form coalitions in order to achieve the all-important 
majority vote required to adopt policies and petitions for submission to 
the monarch. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, these coalitions became stabi¬ 
lized in the form of two political parties: one supporting the views of 
the royal household, the other standing in loyal opposition. Certain 
fundamental political concepts became firmly established at this time: 
loyal opposition, majority rule, and negotiated compromise. After a 
thousand years of recurring civil wars, the new English party system at 
last offered a nonviolent institutional alternative to that nation’s inter¬ 
nal wars. The same developmental pattern occurred later in other 
countries, for example, the United States and Mexico, where stable 
party systems made civil war obsolete. 

Electoral parties, that is, organizations that were concerned with 
mobilizing voters as well as legislators, first gained importance in Eng¬ 
land’s American colonies. The reason for mobilizing voters was pri¬ 
marily to win seats in the colonial legislatures. Reflecting the political 
divisions of the home country, the membership of most of the colonial 
legislatures was divided between Court parties (representing the 
interests of the royal governors sent by the English crown) and Count¬ 
ry parties (representing the farmers, small merchants, and urban 
workers). 

In general, the parties in the legislatures, with the exception of 
Massachusetts and two or three other colonies, remained poorly orga¬ 
nized until the period of the American Revolution. However, party 
organization was proficient at the local level, mainly in the activities 
of clubs called “caucuses” or “democratic societies”. 

Innovative American party organizational and campaign techniques 
provided the model for political movements in the French Revolution 
as well as movements in other European countries, particularly the 
various Marxist parties of the mid-nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. Today, political parties—whether democratic or totalitarian—are 
found in nearly every one of the more than 160 countries of the world. 
Although these parties varytin ideology, organization, openness, repre- 
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sentativeness, and relationship to government, the American party 
system continues to be a distant model for most, although at times a 
challenge for non-Americans to understand. 

Parties in the New Republic 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION was initiated and managed in 
large part by the more radical party leaders in the colonial legislatu¬ 
res. They established communication with each other either through 
official legislative or unofficial party committees of correspondence: 
Despite the outstanding organizational work of the committees of cor-, 
respondence, the revolutionary cause would have made little progress' 
without a strong supporting coalition in the population, particularly 
among small merchants, farmers, and rank-and-file followers of the 
local radical leaders. 

American parties have been decentralized since their beginning. 
At the time of the Revolution there were no national parties. Instead, 
there were three general points-of-view regarding the colonial relation¬ 
ship to the mother country. The Loyalists wanted the status quo as sub¬ 
jects of the English king. The Conservatives argued in favor of 
remaining within the empire on condition that the principles of the 
English constitution, including direct representation of the colonies in 
Parliament, be strictly adhered to. The Radicals saw little hope for 
royal reform, sought total independence, and fabricated the events that 
sparked the revolutionary fires. These three “Factions” (in the eighr, 
teenth century use of the term) conducted their debates in the locah 
clubs and in the revolutionary Continental Congress, whose represen¬ 
tatives came from all thirteen colonies. 

When the first consitution of the United States, that is, the Articles 
of Confederation, was replaced in 1787 by the present Constitution, 
the three-way partisan alignment was reduced to two. Federalists 
favored a strong central government in the federal system. Antifedera’' 
lists defended the sovereignty of the states and opposed centralization. 
The Federalists dominated national affairs during the administrations 
of George Washington and John Adams (1789-1801). 

Although President Washington tried to maintain what today would 
be called a “government of national unification,” profoundly different 
approaches to government policy, particularly in the cabinet and the 
new bicameral Congress, stimulated party organization at the local 
level. The Federalists, led by Alexander Hamilton, developed policies 
that favored centralization of government, protection of banking and 
creditor interests, and reconciliation with England. The Antifederalists, 
who adopted the name Democratic-Republican, were led by Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison and were determined to limit the powers 
of the national government, defend the interests of debtors (who were 
mainly farmers), and support the French Revolution. 

Nearly two centuries later, these issues continue to find their way 
into partisan debate. Some partisan views have reversed. For example, 
on the role of government, Republicans (as descendants of the Federa¬ 
lists) advocate limited government (a Jeffersonian position) whereas 
the Democrats favor a large governmental role in public policy (a 
Hamiltonian position). On other issues such as credit and the right 
of revolution, the old party differences persist, but have also become a- 
source of factional debate within each modern party. • 

Today’s political campaigns are timid and gentle compared to 
those of the first decades of the Republic. George Washington and: 
Andrew Jackson, for example, were called tyrants by their opponents 
and charged with harboring monarchical ambitions. Candidates for 
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office were frequently called “traitors” and otherwise maligned. New¬ 
spapers were blatantly partisan, and their cartoonists venomous. 

Seeing themselves as representatives of urban workers, various 
nationality groups, small farmers, and small merchants, Jefferson and 
Madison encouraged local party organizing activity. In those days 
there were few cities or large towns in the population of about five 
million, but by 1795, there were active local democratic societies in at 
least forty-one urban communities. 

One of these, Tammany Hall in New York, became the prototype for 
ail the city “machines” of later years. Aaron Burr, before he was con¬ 
demned as America’s first traitor, led Tammany and built it into a 
voter mobilizing organization without compare. The local organizational 
techniques persist to this day and give American party politics its de¬ 
centralized “grassroots” character. As the modern heirs of the Jefferson- 
Madison party, today’s Democrats continue to control most local and 
Congressional offices, although often losing the presidency to the 
Republicans. 

Despite Hamilton’s best efforts to get his Federalist colleagues to 
think of better organizing themselves, most Federalists denied that 
they were a political party and refused to organize as such. The “Jeffer¬ 
sonians” had no such inhibitions or misconceptions. Between 1804 and 
1824, the Federalists disappeared and the great majority of the nation’s 
party leaders referred to themselves as Jeffersonians or Democratic- 
Republicans. For two Decades, the United States, in effect, had a nati¬ 
onal one-party system, in some ways comparable today to the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) of Mexico. 

During the 1820s, the sujfrage was extended beyond the propertied 
classes to include all white males over twenty-one years of age. The 
nation had grown from thirteen to twenty-four states. The new Border 
states of the west were eager to break the Eastern politicians’ monopo¬ 
listic hold on the national government. General Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee became their hero and candidate. Jackson’s political collea¬ 
gues, with the help of United States Senator Martin Van Buren of 
New Y’ork, were able to forge a winning coalition between Border state 
farmers and Eastern urban workers. 

The modern era of American party politics was inaugurated in 1828 
with the election of Jackson to the presidency. The first of the party 
national conventions were held in 1831 and 1832. The Whig party appea¬ 
red in 1836, soon the Jacksonians simplified their party name, from 
Democratic-Republican to Democratic. The Democratic national com¬ 
mittee, as an instrument of permanent national organization, was 
established in 1848. However, neither major party had a permanent 
national headquarters until the 1920s, evidence of the persisting decent¬ 
ralized character of the American parties. 

John Calhoun of South Carolina was vice president during Jackson’s 
first term. He was replaced by Van Buren during Jackson’s second 
term. The enmity between Jackson and Calhoun gave special prominen¬ 
ce to an issue common to all federal political systems, namely, the 
right of a sovereign state within a federal system to nullify a statute 
enacted by the national government. This nullification issue split the 
Democratic and Whig parties into bitter factions from the 1830s until 
the Civil War in 1861. 

When the nullification issue and the issue of abolishing slavery 
converged to become a sectional debate between the states of the North 
and the South, the path to party upheaval and civil war was set. The 
Whig party fell apart by 1852. Third parties—the Republicans were one 
of these—came into existence during the 1850s. The Democrats barely 
held themselves together until 1860. Thus, seventy years after the 
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founding of the Republic, the nation’s party system and party leaders 
failed in their conflict management responsibilities, and civil war fol¬ 
lowed. 

Lincoln was elected by a minority in the electorate. From the very 
first, his Republican party consisted of a radically abolitionist faction 
and a conservative financial-industrial faction. The Radicals were in¬ 
tent upon ending slavery, punishing the South for trying to secede from 
the Union, and making Congress the dominant branch of the national 
government. The conservatives, supporting the presidency, thought of 
the Southerners as rebels who never left the Union. Therefore, the Con¬ 
servatives, as did Lincoln, favored helping rebuild the South • after 
the war. 

The Radicals had their way. In the process, they captured control 
of the Republican national party, impeached but failed by one senatorial 
vote to convict a President (Andrew Johnson), and, through military 
occupation of the Southern states, prevented Southern voters (most of 
whom had been Democrats) from participating in presidential politics 
from 1864 to 1876. 

A second civil war was narrowly averted in the disputed election of 
1876 when the Republican nominee (Hayes) lost in the popular vote 
but won in the Electoral College on the basis of disputed election 
returns. Only an astute compromise arranged by party leaders in Cong¬ 
ress prevented a violent solution. The party system and its leaders had 
by now matured enough to prevent civil war. 

From 1876 to 1892, national elections were highly competitive and 
were won by very close margins. However, this close national balance 
concealed the character of party competition in the states. One third of 
the states (mostly in the South) became Democratic one-party systems. 
One third of the states (mostly in the Northeast and Midwest) were 
one-party Republican states. The last third of the states were competi¬ 
tive. From the 1870s on, powerful party machines, which were them¬ 
selves local versions of one-party systems, prevailed in the cities of the 
North and Midwest and in the rural counties of the South. Not until the 
J940s and 1950s did these state and local one-party systems begin to 
disappear. 

Even in the one-party states and local communities, factions thrived. 
Competition took place between factions instead of between parties. 
Democratic factions called themselves Progressives in the West, Popu¬ 
lists in the South, and Conservatives in the East. It was a time when 
many Democratic leaders viewed the emerging trade union movement 
as a conspiracy. 


The Rise and Decline of the New Deal Coalition 

FOLLOWING HIS ELECTION, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal restructured the party system and the national political agenda. 
The result was Democratic party dominance of United States politics 
for the next half century. The New Deal gathered together a coalition 
of interests, built up each interest into an influential constituency, and 
inaugurated a long-term redistribution of the nation’s wealth. 

The New Deal helped trade unions acquire unprecedented legal and 
political status. Very soon, the unions became the organizational back¬ 
bone of the Democratic party. Farmers were saved from destitution and 
converted United States agriculture into the bread-basket of the world. 
Blacks, older immigrant groups (mainly the Irish), and more recent 
immigrants (Jews, Italians, and East Europeans) were incorporated Into 
the Democratic coalition through the civil rights movement, the labor 
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movement, the social security program, and New Deal support for 
education. 

The Republicans needed this many decades to rebuild their party 
and their own traditional constituencies. Disenchanted with Fair Deal 
handling of the civil rights issue, many Southern Democratic party 
leaders and voters became “Eisenhower Democrats” in the 1950s and 
1960.S, that is, voted for Republicans in the presidential elections but 
for Democrats in Congressional and local elections. Republican pre¬ 
sidential candidates Barry Goldwater (1964) and Richard Nixon (1968 
and 1972) succeeded in holding on to the Southern presidential electo¬ 
rate. They were defeated only in 1976 by the high black turnout for 
Jimmy Carter, a Southerner nominated by the Democrats. Blacks, long 
denied the vote, were now a major constituency of the Democratic 
party. 

During the 1970s, Republicans nibbled away at other constituencies 
of the New Deal coalition. As Democrats rebuilt the nation’s producti¬ 
vity and wealth, the children of Jewish, Italian, and East European 
immigrants became educated, affluent, and Republican. The civil rights 
movement spawned two militant extremist groups—an ethnocentric 
black nationalist leadership and an abrasive feminist movement—that 
offended other parts of the Democratic coalition, particularly white 
males. Republicans were happy to welcome these white males, many of 
whom later became “Reagan Democrats”. 

Other parts of the New Deal coalition deminished. The dramatic in¬ 
crease in trade union membership during the New Deal and Fair Deal 
periods flattened out. White-collar workers, centain professionals such 
as physicians and university., teachers, and the new immigrants were 
increasingly resistant to labor’s organizing efforts. By the 1970s, many 
(in some places, most) of the new immigrants from Latin America and 
East Asia cast their first votes for the Republican part as soon as they 
became citizens. 

Perhaps most exasperating to leaders of both major parties was the 
fact that increasing numbers of voters were identifying themselves as 
Independents, that is, belonging to neither party. Whereas only 15-20 
per cent of the voters called themselves Independents during the '930s 
and 1940s, today 33 per cent or more place themselves in this category. 
This was evidence that, from the 1950s on, political parties were 
becoming a declining force in American politics, challenged by the 
rising influence of the mass media, the organized interest groups, the 
public relations firms, and voter indifference. In 1988, for example, less 
than half of the eligible voters participated in the presidential election, 
which is the election that ordinarily has the highest turnout. 

Political research has long ago established from empirical evidence 
that most nonvoters tend to have the same general personal characte¬ 
ristics as a high proportion of Democrats, that is, low income, less 
education, low occupational status, less political self-confidence, and 
low social status as ethnic and nationality minorities. In stim, abstain¬ 
ing voters are likely to be citizens with Democratic leanings. This 
means that low turnouts, such as that in 1988, tend to favor Republican 
candidates. In the 1988* instance, many black voters, disappointed over 
the treatment of Jesse Jackson, refrained from voting. So did many 
“Reagan Democrats” who were ambivalent about returning to the De¬ 
mocratic party or moving permanently to the Republicans. Some voters 
stayed home because they were offended by the negativeness of the 
campaign. 

Thus, during the 1980s, the traditional constituencies of the Demo¬ 
cratic party—labor, small farmers, ethnic and nationality minorities, 
small merchants, Southewier?—were shrinking in number, organization. 
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loyalty, and turnout. The citizens who had regularly voted for the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal w'ere now an elderly minority, if not deceased. 

On the other side. Republican constituencies had been growing since 
the Eisenhower period. There were more stockholders and bondholders, 
even among union members. There were more educated and upward 
mobile youth (the Yuppies), disaffected Southerners, affluent retirees, 
and new immigrants. Such trends, if uninterrupted, created the possi¬ 
bility that the Republicans would control the While House for the next 
half century. But not the Congress. Elections to Congress were more 
sensitive to the dispersion of governmental power in the American 
system. 


The National Parties as Federal Systems 

THE SYSTEM OF SEPARATION of powers and the federal struc¬ 
ture of government' have formed the mold that has shaped the U.S. 
party system. Local party units have been coterminous with city, 
county, and other types of local governmental organization. Each of the 
fifty states and the territories has a semi-independent party organiza¬ 
tion. The national party organizational units mirror this decentraliza-' 
tion. 

One could say that the national party is made up of a presidential 
party, a senatorial party, and a party in the lower house of Congress, 
just as there is an Executive Branch, a Senate, and a House of Represen¬ 
tatives. As a result, organizationally, neither major party in the United 
States is an integrated whole at its national level. Rather, each nati¬ 
onal-level party organization is a relatively loose network of semi- 
autonomous organizations. 

The presidential party has its own collection of organizational sub¬ 
units: the national convention; the presidential campaign organization; 
the national committee, and the national committee chairman. There 
are also subdivisions of the Congressional party: the party-in-the- 
Senatc and the party-in-the-House [of Representatives]. 

Each of these semi-autonomous party units has its own membership 
and executives. One national party unit may exert temporary influence 
over another, usually because an influential leader belongs to both. This 
despersion of national-level organizational units is one of the characte¬ 
ristics that significantly distinguishes the U.S. parties from parliamen¬ 
tary or authoritarian parties elsewhere. The U.S. national parlies are 
structurally unable to march in solid phalanx as is almost always the 
case in political parties elsewhere in the world. 

The major unit of the presidential party is the national convention. 
Every four years the party recreates this most inclusive and represen¬ 
tative body. Every state and territorial party organization in the Union 
sends a delegation to the great guadrennial meeting to write a plat¬ 
form of public policies upon which the party will stand, prepare rules 
for the governance of the party as a national organization, nominate 
its slate for president and vice president, and designate the membership 
of the national committee as the party’s governing body between con¬ 
ventions. 

The presidential nomination has dominated the concerns of national 
conventions for most of the years since 1832 when the first conventions 
were held. Platforms have usually been encyclopedias of patriotic lan¬ 
guage, policy promises, and verbal symbols intended to please interest 
groups in the party’s coalition. At the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, when delegates began to be selected in the primary elections of 
many states, this procedure began to give greater weight to a candi- 
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date’s wealth and personal popularity than to the professional assess¬ 
ment of his party peers. Before 1952, the party’s leaders usually nego¬ 
tiated their nominations and platforms during the actual proceedings 
of the conventions. Increasingly since 1952, nominations and platforms 
have been decided prior to the conventions, as a result of the primary 
elections of delegates in nearly two-thirds of the states and during the 
policy hearings conducted by the national committee. In the last three 
decades the national conventions have met, confirmed the previously 
determined nomination and platform decisions, presented spectacles 
for television and other media, and disbanded, leaving the future of 
national party affairs in the hands of the nominee’s campaign organi¬ 
zation, the national committee, and the party national chairman. 

The campaign organization is a special short-term organization that 
is constituted after the presidential nomination and leads party during 
the period from the end of the national convention until election day. 
The presidential campaign organization is a distinct corporate body. 
As such, it may raise puHic and private funds, incur debts, hire and 
fire personnel, and cooperate with or ignore other party agencies. How 
the campaign organization is constituted and directed often furnishes 
clues to the manner in which the presidential nominee is likely to 
manage his administration if elected. The campaign organization’s 
chief executive may be the nominee himself, a trusted friend, the mana¬ 
ger of his preconvention campaign, a representative of an opposing 
faction, the national committee chairman, or an executive from a pub¬ 
lic relations firm. 

From ail appearances, the national committee is subordinate to the 
national convention. Representatives to the national committee are 
designated by each state’s delegation to the national convention. The 
national committee serves as the convention’s interim organization. In 
both parties, each state and territory is entitled to at least one man, 
one' woman, and the chairperson of the state parly as its core represen¬ 
tatives. 

The national committee tends to be more of a political environment 
than an operating agency. With some distortion, it perpetuates the int¬ 
ra-party power relationships manifest at the national convention. The 
committee is a place to test factional and candidate influence. It is 
often a sounding board for the national chairman or, if it controls the 
Executive Branch, the president. The national committee is a place to 
discuss and possibly ameliorate grievances and reconcile competing 
interest. It is the party agency that elects the national party chairman. 

“Floating” among all these semi-autonomous national-level agen¬ 
cies is the national chairman and his headquarters staff. He is not the 
chief executive of a neatly structured hierarchy. How he performs may 
depend on political skill, luck, political circumstances, personal ambi¬ 
tion, factional connection, and so on. The national chairman may try 
to serve as a party broker among the several factions. He may be a 
political recluse, filling the office either to prevent someone else from 
controlling it or to hold it until a preferred successor is available to 
fill it. The national chairman is occuped with fundraising to support 
his headquarters, to pay off campaign debts, or to prepare for the 
next campaign. His staff is responsible for preparations for the next 
national convention and other party conferences. 

The Congressional party includes the party-in-the-Senate. To get 
elected. United States senators usually rely upon their own personal 
organization in their state rather than the official party organization. 
As a consequence, senators enjoy great independence and often feel no 
obligation to follow their party’s line in legislative votes. A senator’s 
party affiliation is of partieular significance when votes are counted to 
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determine wliicli party shall organize the Senate. The majority party is 
entitled to control the senior offices of the Senate and all its committee 
chairmanships. The Senate is also a frequent source of candidates for 
the presidency. 

The parly-in-the-Housc is made up of the party’s members in the 
House of Representatives. More than 90 per cent of the members of the 
House tend to be re-elected every two years. One reason for this rate 
of success is that incumbents enjoy the advantage of having their 
names known to at least one third of their constituents (but rarely 
more). For those two-thirds of the voters who cannot name their 
Congressman or his opponent, the candidate’s party affiliation becomes 
the basis for their votes. Having been elected because of party affilia¬ 
tion, the Congressman feels more obligated to deal more loyally with 
the party issues that come before the House of Representatives. 

This tendency to vote for party in Congressional elections in part 
explains why the Democrats have been able to maintain a majority in 
the House of Representatives in nearly every session of Congress since 
the 1930s. Despite the fact that they may vote for a Republican for pre¬ 
sident, a plurality of American voters still consider themselves to be 
Democrats (about 40 per cent as compared to the 33 per cent who called 
themselves Independents and 27 per cent who say they are Republicans). 
This self-identification carries over into their vote for Congressmen. 

In recent years, the House of Representatives has experienced two 
contradictory trends in its political organization. Each party-tn-the- 
House has developed an elaborate system of party management. For 
example, over thirty assistants to the party whip are responsible for 
making accurate estimates of forthcoming legislative votes. The House 
has also seen the growth in a number of nonpartisan caucuses repre¬ 
senting special interests; the black caucus, the Hispanic caucus, the 
women’s caucus, liberal and conservative caucuses, and so on. These 
special caucuses claim to transcend party lines, but more often than not 
they have more members from one party than the other. 

On election day it is the United States electorate that systematically 
registers, with constitutional finality, its choice of the personnel to fill 
the principal offices of government. How each voter casts his or her 
ballot has consequences for the composition of the Electoral College 
(which determines who shall be president), the party-in-the-Senate, the 
party-in-the-House, the partisan character of state and local govern¬ 
ments and party organizations, the make-up of the national committee, 
and even the composition of delegations to the next national convention. 
Clearly, political power in the two major parties is as dispersed as is 
power in the governmental structure. This is how the Founding Fathers 
would have wanted it to be if they could have guessed how the party 
system would develop over two hundred years. 

Competitors to the Political Parties 

AS THOUGH DECENTRALIZED party structures were not enough 
to prevent party leaders from gaining excessive power, institutional 
competitors have emerged over the past half century that have arrogated 
to themselves many of the political functions traditionally performed by 
the parties. The competitors include the welfare state, public relations 
and advertising specialists, organized interest groups, and the mass 
media of communications. ** 

It is no coincidence that urban and rural political machines began 
to disintegrate soon after the New Deal brought in the welfare state. 
For example, the national government’s United States Employment 
Service absorbed the job-finding functions of the party organizations. 
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The Social Security Administration provided benefits to the destitute, 
the unemployed, and the elderly, and did so far better than any party 
organization or private charity could. The extension of the civil service 
system diminished the job patronage that was the life blood of the 
parties. Party connections with local criminal syndicates were increa¬ 
singly exposed by ambitious government attorneys. These trends depri¬ 
ved the party leaders of most of the material rewards with which they 
had previously been able to generate party loyalty and party activity. 

Ever since public opinion polling became a relatively exact science 
in the 1930s, the voters have been surveyed ad nauseum by social 
scientists and advertising specialist. Voters have been asked about their 
party affiliation, social characteristics, eligibility to vote, probability of 
voting attitudes toward different ideological labels and current political 
issues, perceptions of the personalities of candidates, responses to 
different propaganda messages, and so on. As interviewing skill and 
statistical accuracy have improved, so has the precision of the voting 
data. Even more dramatic has been increase in the political influence 
of public relations consultants. 

By the 1950s, advertising and public relations specialists were be¬ 
ginning to supersede party leaders as the principal campaign and party 
strategists. Images of candidates and propaganda symbols displaced 
effective organization and policy issues as the substance of political 
campaigns. Thus, in 1988, George Bush’s campaign consultants trans¬ 
formed him from a “wimp” into a tough and dynamic “leader.” Then, 
using negative sympols, they portrayed Michael Dukakis as “soft” on 
criminals, relations with the Soviets, and national defense. However, it 
should be added that Bush,, an experienced former national chairman 
of the Republican party, also paid careful attention to the more tradi¬ 
tional concerns of effective party organization. 

Freedom of association has produced for American politics tens of 
thousands of organized interest groups, also known as “pressure 
groups”, “political action committees” (PACs), and “lobbyists.” These 
include trade unions, business associations, agricultural alliances, pro¬ 
fessional societies, veterans organizations, fraternal associations, and 
countless other categories of political interest. Each represents its 
membership by trying to influence legislation, party actions, election 
outcomes, and court decisions. 

The usual tools for exercising influence are informational (legisla¬ 
tive, testimony, for example), organizational (union voter turnout 
campaigns, for example), and financial (contributions to election 
campaigns, for example). In part because campaigns have become so 
expensive (an average of $7,000,000 is needed for one candidate’s 
senatorial campaign), financial contributions have become outrageously 
large. Whenever this apparent excess happens. Congress passes legisla¬ 
tion to limit contributions. Within one or two elections, however, it 
becomes clear that money, like water, finds its way through unnoticed 
cracks. 

Major contributors to the flood of campaign money are the PACs, 
who raise money for candidates, usually regardless of party. This 
practice competes with, the fundraising of the parties, depriving the 
parties of important sources of funds. Obviously, the candidate who 
receives money from PACs is likely to listen to these organized interest 
groups more closely than to his party. 

A fourth class of competitors of the parties are the mass media: 
newspapers, news and ideological magazines, radio, and above all, 
television. Prior to the 1960s, a candidate for high public office would 
usually need to convince his party colleagues of his capacities and his 
prospects for winning an dection. His colleagues would then arrive at 
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an assessment of the desirability of nominating him. With the arrival 
of television and radio into nearly every home, a candidate, particularly 
a very rich one, can completely circumvent the assessment of his party 
peers. A couple of million dollars worth of television advertising can 
make his name a household word within six to eight weeks. A nomina¬ 
tion may then be won in the party’s primary election without a word 
of endorsement from the party’s leadership. 

But the media are more than a campaign tool. They are also capable 
of determining the content, shape, and outcome of campaigns. For 
example, in the 1988 presidential campaign, television and newspaper 
commentators repeated the complaint that neither candidate ^ was 
addressing the substantive issues before the country. Yet, each party 
had a platform and each candidate’s headquarters distributed elaborate 
policy statements on almost every issue. The campaign was ’’issueless” 
mainly because the media said so. 

The shape of the campaign is also influenced by the media. Because 
the media treat the presidential contest as though it were a horse race, 
whoever appears to be the frontrunner gains a competitive advantage 
over other candidates. Thus, when the media give excessive attention 
to national convention delegate selection in the very small and unrepre¬ 
sentative states of Iowa and New Hampshire, this compels the candida¬ 
tes to spend millions of dollars and weeks of time that could be more 
reasonably spent in larger and more pivotal states. In other words, the 
media have a direct impact on campaign strategies and outcomes. 

It was the media that characterized Vice President Bush as a 
“wimp”. It was the media that described Governor Dukakis as “cold 
and mechanical.” It was the media that created or selected the images 
of the candidates and repeated the symbols that also made a difference 
in the outcome of 1988. 


IN CONCLUDING this very brief “natural history” of one of the 
world’s oldest party systems, we may claim that the United States 
system has met the requirements of longevity and regularity. In the 
dimension of longevity, the American parties have survived the crisis 
of civil war and are likely to survive the recent disinclination of one 
third of the voters to be affiliated with parties. 

In the matter of regularity of behavior, the parties have gradually 
standardized their conduct and their relations with each other and with 
the formal institutions of government. The broad policy issues of the 
first days of the Republic are still debated, although often in new for¬ 
mulation and by different advocates. Long-time constituencies arc still 
at hand, joined by new ones. Most importantly, the competition for 
offices of government, policy initiatives, and patronage continue to be 
carried on nonviolently. As the supreme conflict managers of the United 
States, the parties have become the institutional alternative to internal 
war and the principal catalyst for national integration. There can be no 
doubt that the parties do important political work. 

Is the American part history relevant for other nations? An imme¬ 
diate answer may depend upon the circumstances of the other nation 
and the expectations of its leaders and citizens. It is this writer’s 
expectation that others will indeed live through comparable events and 
trends over the long run. 



THEME OF THE MOHTH 


LONDON INFORMATION FORUM 


THE PURPOSE of the London Information Forum is to contribute 
to the implementation of the recently reached Vienna accords. The 
Forum offers an opportunity to discuss the global problem of spreading 
information in today’s world. 

We are convinced that this problem must be tackled on as large a 
scale and as constructively as the problems of disarmament, regional 
conflicts and environment protection or humanitarian problems. In this 
era of interdependence, freedom and completeness of information about 
each other and, indeed, ourselves are indispensable if we are to over¬ 
come hostility, humanise international relations and arrive at a univer¬ 
sal idea as a factor for unity. 

An unconditioned reflex still makes many in the East and South 
perceive the words “free flow of information” as a clearly unacceptable 
slogan while the West sees the call for a new world information order 
as almost threatening to lead to the imposition of international cen¬ 
sorship. Now that views are changing, we need to take a fresh look at 
international exchange of information and its concepts. 

The concept of a new world information order found itself at the 
centre of international controversy in the seventies and eighties. It 
originated in the developing countries’ justified dissatisfaction over the 
unbalanced flow of information. These countries pointed out with good 
reason that the circulation of international news was monopolised as 
much as 90 per cent by a few major agencies. Western journalists often 
use superficial criteria in commenting on events in the Third World. 
They apply alien ideological and cultural standards to the news they 
spread. 

Information should be spread with a sense of responsibility and 
should serve development, according to a slogan popular in developing 
countries. To ensure that it was balanced, they declared for regulating 
the flow of information through international intergovernmental organi¬ 
sations, primarily UNESCO. 

This approach is logical, for many Third World countries were 
struggling desperately to break out of backwardness, using all their 
resources to this end. They could therefore not be contented with the 
idea of freedom of information as a “value in itself” or other “abstrac¬ 
tions”. 

As regards Western countries, they were annoyed by practically 
every mention of the need to regulate the flow of information. An 
American leader went as far as to claim that freedom and responsibility 
were “incompatible”. Having launched the slogan of “Free flow of in¬ 
formation”, the West took an explicit stand against regulating exchan¬ 
ges of information and hence against the demand for responsible 
coverage of events as interpreted by developing countries. 

In world politics, it often happens that society awakens to important 
problems and makes them the order of the day but begins by appro¬ 
aching their solution in the old way. Meanwhile new realities emerge 
(after a period of latent evolution, as it were), making it possibie to 
solve these problems by other, non-traditional methods. 
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The problems of information may be a case in point. The enthusiasm 
of the sixties, when the wave of decolonisation raised hopes for a 
speedy and nearly global solution of all the problems of developing 
countries, visibly gave way to a pragmatic spirit in the eighties. This 
spirit is characterised by disillusionment with the search for comprehen¬ 
sive solutions and by their replacement with multiple “small steps”. 

To the accompaniment of heated ideologised debates at international 
forums, questions were settled more and more often at the level of 
bilateral contacts, by signing agreements on personnel training and on 
the transfer of new technologies. The seventies saw the beginning of a 
process of self-organisation in developing countries. They established 
the pool of the news agencies of non-aligned countries which now com¬ 
prises over 90 slates. Regional agencies sprang up in Africa, Latin 
America and elsewhere. 

New opportunities to solve the information problems of developing 
countries were provided also by progress in communications facilities 
towards greater globalisation, lower costs and simplicity of operation. 
The cost of satellite communications has greatly decreased against the 
sixties. Many developing countries now have internal and regional 
satcilitc systems and hold strong positions in, for instance, INTELSAT, 
an international corporation providing communication through satellites. 

Throughout these years the Soviet Union has firmly supported the 
developing countries concept by advocating the establishment of a new 
world information order. This is our fundamental policy, it was cprrect 
for the previous period. We upheld it at international forums altHough 
it limited our opportunities for initiative and practically ruled out 
contacts with the Western concept of the “free flow of information”. 

Thus there was a state of sharp confrontation between two concepts 
of developing international communication, and the situation in the 
world information sphere was close to an impasse. 


THE .SOVIET LEADERSHIP has advanced the idea of a world 
information programme under the auspices of the UN whose fulfilment 
would make possible a breakthrough in this vastly important interna¬ 
tional sphere. 

This programme could be based primarily on the principle of a rea- 
.sonable compromise and a balance of interests. The task is to select 
the most viable of diverse positions, which implies combining pragma¬ 
tic approaches with political solutions. This could presuppose recogni¬ 
tion in deeds, not in words, of the need to provide more equitable con¬ 
ditions for exchanging information and solving this universal, global 
problem. What makes this necessary is that the forms of crying ine¬ 
quality in today’s world meet nobody’s interests, not even the interests 
of those who live in more favourable conditions, for these forms are 
fraught with instability and should therefore be eliminated by the joint 
elTorts of the international community. 

A world information programme is visualised as not isolated actions 
but as continuous series of measures of different kinds adopted at 
different levels. The problem of exchanging information goes far beyond 
relations between North and South. In the case of the least developed 
countries, it might be necessary to speak about rendering emergency 
aid. But information cooperation between developed countries poses an 
entirely different set of problems, including the problem of East-West 
relations, which has also regional aspects. The relevant Vienna accords 
are a step towards drawing up a world information programme. 
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Exchanges of information should be regarded as both a state-to-state 
problem and a truly international matter. Many social movements and 
civil initiatives are equal to helping solve information problems. Social 
movements have immense opportunities for interaction; joint technologi¬ 
cal projects, exchanges of information on the principle of reciprocally 
supplementing resources, charity, contacts between journalists and 
much else. A world information programme could provide the most 
favourable conditions for encouraging extensive co-creation by the 
governmental and non-governmental spheres. 

The UN should coordinate these efforts and pool experience. Con¬ 
crete work could be done at various formal and informal forums by 
representatives of government institutions, people serving in the media 
and theorists. It is important to properly analyse the conditions needed 
for the development of the information sphere, certainly without impos¬ 
ing any conclusions on anyone. 

The situation in the world is changing visibly for the better. In 
these circumstances, a serious approach to the concept of a world in¬ 
formation programme could go a long way towards creating more 
equitable conditions for exchanging information. 

In other words, the situation with regard to international exchange 
of information is changing to a degree. In relative terms, the main 
imbalances between flows of information are still there. However, an 
infrastructure of intercourse is emerging, and developing countries 
are enabled to produce and spread an increasing amount of information. 
And the important thing is that many issues have passed to a less 
ideologised, working plane and that bilateral relations and multilateral 
contacts are developing. A r^ppraisal is being made of the role of 
international organisations, which act increasingly as coordinators of 
programmes intended to help developing countries master information 
technologies. More and more often, developed countries and the Third 
World think in common terms. 


THE LONDON INFORMATION FORUM discussed problems of the 
European process, which is a powerful ramification of the process under 
way in the world. This is why the debate in London will help solve the 
universal problem of communication. 

Surprisingly enough, non-acceptance of the idea of normative regula¬ 
tion of international exchanges of information is almost the only point 
to have joined together Western media of the most diverse trends: 
both one-time exponents of information monopoly and left-wing media 
whose attitude to the problems of developing countries is generally 
sympathetic. 

Some of the arguments are worth heeding. Freedom of information, 
by which the West normally means separation of the press from the 
state, is a key democratic right safeguarding society from official 
pressure. There is no society that has enough of this freedom. 

This is why attempts .to introduce a measure of state regulation of 
the content of information are alleged according to the same logic to 
be fraught with an attack on freedom of information. Besides, the 
realities of many countries furnished the advocates of a free flow of 
information with many strong arguments, for in innumerable cases 
the national interest was supplanted by the interests of narrow ruling 
groups, which used a controlled press as a means of hoodwinking 
people and declared all unpleasant information to be hostile. The results 
had nothing to do with the proclaiified aims of development. 
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World experience shows more and more clearly that human progress 
and freedom of information are concepts connoting each other. Strictly, 
speaking, the very logic of the development of communications invites 
this conclusion. Local communications are making rapid progress in 
the developed world, with the result that techniques simple to handle 
enable even individuals to become producers of mass information. Nor 
are these processes leading to anything like disintegrational, secti- 
onalist trends. On the contrary, computer data banks, teletext systems, 
satellite communications, cable television multiply mutual connections 
inside societies, helping incorporate them in greater measure into the 
world community. Traditional vertical ties going downwards from the 
centre to the periphery are supplemented by feedback and, more impor¬ 
tant still, by numerous horizontal ties that can be maintained at will. 

Easier access to the production and consumption of information is 
a major democratising factor releasing tremendous intellectual resour¬ 
ces, bringing in untapped re.serves and making it possible to share 
local experience with all and to draw on others’ experience. This 
accounts in large measure for the stepped-up activity of local govern¬ 
ment bodies and for the blossoming forth of social organisations and 
movements operating on the principle “Think globally, act locally”. 
They have many achievements to their credit, such as healthier regional 
environment, local conversion programmes or participation in people’s 
diplomacy. 

But this is the case only where society aims to make up-to-date 
communications facilities available to the widest possible spectrum of 
users, where perfect communications become an inseparable part of 
everyday life and where demand is fully met. 


IN OLIR PRAGMATIC TIMES, to advance an idea is to commit one¬ 
self, and .so we are likely to be asked what we have done to put our 
idea into practice. As far as international exchanges of information are 
concerned, our record is impressive. But what is our performance like 
at home? There can be no real development save that which comes 
from within, UNESCO Director-General Federico Mayor Zaragoza wrote 
in International Affairs. 

The situation occasionally gives the impression that we still do not 
quite realise the importance of information for the solution of problems 
of our society. How are we going to meet our Vienna commitment to 
“Allow individuals, institutions and organizations... to obtain, possess, 
reproduce and distribute information material of all kinds.” And what 
about the vast areas of secrecy that are shrinking so slowly? 

Mention is occasionally made of the danger of extending freedom 
of information today, it being argued that too many problems have 
accumulated and that, moreover, they are explosive. But can we expect 
them to be frozen until a more suitable time? This would be reasonable 
if the evolution of society were governed by technocratic logic and 
allowed problems to be solved in a definite order. But life has its own 
laws, and problems surface anyway. A major reason for this eventful 
process is that solutions were constantly put off. By barring glasnost 
from certain areas and refusing to renounce all-pervasive secrecy 
without delay, we are making it impossible to see into oun, problems, 
denying innovative social forces participation in their solution and 
planting time bombs under our future. We may be lucky and the bombs 
may fail to go off—just as the Armenian atomic power plant survived 
in a seismic region—but the reverse cannot be ruled out. 
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Preparations for the London Information Forum were a welcome 
occasion for thinking again about the role of information in the develop¬ 
ment of our society. It is time we stopped treating our international 
commitments in the humanitarian sphere as something immaterial and 
of second importance, wrung out of us by the West and not as a care¬ 
fully weighed decision meeting above all our national interest. 

The years of perestroika have shown how much creative energy and 
initiative we failed to draw on in the past and how necessary it is to 
allow scope for both if we want to quicken our development, all the 
more because, given our intellectual potential in the most diverse fields 
and the positive and negative experience gained by us in the solution 
of many problems, we can have a sufficient amount of competitive 
information meeting the highest standards and enabling us to enter the 
world market on a scale befitting our country. For us, it is important 
not only to have information to share but to be heard, to have our own 
sphere of information influence and be able to contribute by both ideas 
and deeds to the establishment of a just order in the area of communica¬ 
tion and information. 



BUSINESS AND PERESTBOIKA 


BARRIERS IN THE “MINISTERIAL ECONOMY" 


Svyatoslav FYODOROV 


TO MY MIND, many of us have learned and understood only 
recently that tlie world “economy” in the generic sense means “house¬ 
hold management”. It is gratifying that we Soviet people have finally 
decided to gel involved in it ourselves. We have decided to become 
masters on our own land, in our own home, which was for so long run 
by our “managers”, whom we gave not only power but everything we 
had, including our faith, conscience and memory. 

We made idols out of our “managers”, we set them apart from our¬ 
selves and elevated them over ourselves, making lofty rostrums, huge 
offices and black limousines for them. We obeyed their every word and 
gesture. We trusted only them. While they, incidentally, did not trust 
even themselves. It was under their leadership that a self-decaying 
economic, or rather uneconomical, system was created, a system in 
which we can no longer live. 

I am reasoning like a doctor: Is it sufficient to fight a temperature 
in a patient and merely give him aspirin tablets if he has a grave case 
of pneumonia? He needs a powerful dose of antibiotics to root out the 
source—disease-causing germs. If a patient has an abscess, he needs an 
operation and this is the only way the dangerous inflammatory process 
can be halted. 

For many years our gravely ill economy was constantly in a fever, 
but we gave it aspirin or cough pills. This is simply a tragicomedy- 
now we don’t have toothpaste in the shops, now detergents disappear 
from the shelves, now soap becomes a scarce item. 

How can we stop the “soap tragicomedy” in our life? First and 
foremost, we need to learn to tell the truth—not only to our friends 
but also to our superiors. We have inherited a fear of even telling our¬ 
selves the truth, a mortal fear of the unapproachable officialdom and, of 
course, total atrophy of criticism. Without glasnost and criticism—this 
bitter pill—we cannot heal ourselves. I am referring to open criticism, 
not behind-the-scenes yelping at absolutely everyone. But for the time 
being our criticism is largely accompanied by fear. We shout out and 
immediately glance about ourselves. In this criticism I hear our lack of 
self-confidence, a fear of perestroika falling back; it reflects our centuries- 
old absence of democracy, the absence of a sense of the dignity of the 
individual as a master on his own land. It is high time for our criticism 
to be pointed, analytic, drawing lessons and conclusions and indicating 
prospects. 


Svyatoslav Fyodorov is a prominent Soviet ophthalmologist. Corresponding Mem- 
o . » .**1* ..^****,..^'*‘**'"y. Sciences and Academy of Medical Sciences, Hero of 
Socialist Labour, Director of the Eye Microsurgery intersectoral scientific and techno* 
logical complex. 
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No one can give us guarantees of the irreversibility of our restruc¬ 
turing effort if we ourselves do not guarantee it. But to do so we need 
to act, to shoot ahead, taking the lessons of the past into account. After 
all, as Konstantin Fedin wrote, the “roots of today sink into yesterday 
just as surely as its branches stretch to tomorrow.” 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT that we marched towards a crisis for so long, 
carrying banners urging us “Forward to Communism!”? The notorious 
bureaucrats? No! They are but scions of the Stalinist politico-economic 
model of socialism. It was under Stalin’s rule that the authoritarian 
system was created in this country. He injected into it Trotsky’s absurd 
formula to the effect that with rigid control and constant pressure, 
forced or hired labour could be made more productive than free labour. 
The socialist idea of “free labour by free people” was thus cancelled 
out. We have still to fully rid ourselves of the Trotskyite-Stalinist for¬ 
mula. This is the first reason why our economy is still bogged down. 

Secondly, since 1931 we have been living under the stifling principle 
of levelling—the Stalinist tariff system of labour jemunferation. Rather, 
it was devised not by Stalin but by Diihring. It was from Diihring, 
whom Engels sharply criticised in his work “Anti-Diihring”, that 
Stalin borrowed the strange idea that labour should be paid for “irre¬ 
spectively of whether the individuals have in. fact done more or less, 
or perhaps even nothing at air. 

That is why we are working, “doing even nothing at all”. Or pro¬ 
ducing chiefly the wrong things and of the wrong quality. Hence the 
huge “black hole” instead of goods on our shop counters. 

All this is taking place because instead of the main economic prin¬ 
ciple of socialism—payment according to labour done—what is domina¬ 
ting here is the tariff rate, or, to put it simply, “payment for nothing", 
which is precisely a yardstick of labour for many peop'le. And not even 
of labour, but of time of labour. For example, an office employee arrives 
at work on time—already an accomplishment. He sits there from nine 
to six preparing papers to be signed by his superiors. Enough. Two 
weeks later he goes to the bookkeeper’s to pick up his modest pay. 

For decades our economic system was in effect based not on produc¬ 
tivity of labour, not on people’s creative energy and inventiveness, but 
on whether their immediate and higher superiors liked their work or not. 
The methods of authoritarianism, toadyism, report-padding and time¬ 
serving were used instead of economic methods. Most importantly, 
there functioned a principle which our foreign counterparts could not 
fathom at all—initiative was punishable. Although Lenin clearly mapped 
out the tasks of Soviet power and of the working people—encourage¬ 
ment of initiative, self-discipline, greater labour productivity. 

Why is initiative punishable? A Western businessman I know tried 
to understand this Stalinist formula, failing to realise that under his 
system Stalin needed only obedient executors of his will—political and 
bureaucratic puppets rather than creative and resourceful people. 

Here are the sources of our all-round lack of initiative, profligate 
careerism, servility to rank, and veritable repulsion to creative hard 
work, which should depend on the end result. How can one understand 
the fact that a qualified physician receives 140 rubles a month while 
a young girl just out of school can earn around 300 a month driving 
a trolley? 

Incidentally, we do not lag behind the other industrialised countries 
in the amount of labour expended or volume of output, but we are far 
behind them in terms of quality, organisation of labour and efficiency. 
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For example, the productivity of social labour in this country is appro- 
ximatey one-third of that in the USA. In agriculture our share is 15 
per cent. As far as I know this is the efficiency of the long outdated 
steam engine. It is high time for us to switch from our steam engine 
to a modern locomotive in order to truly move forward. 


STALIN AND HIS ILK, who announced in 1936 the completion of 
socialism in this country, and at the same time the first phase of com¬ 
munism, in this country, in reality erected a horrid barrack-type btfilding 
on the foundation of Marxism-Leninism. A barrack-type order was 
imposed throughout the country. Some were made overseers and slave- 
drivers, others were turned into slaves who received just enough to keep 
them alive and working, and still others, the “superfluous”, who wanted 
to live and enjoy the fruits of their labour, who debated all the time 
and invented things, but laughed the wrong way and said the wrong 
things, were simply liquidated. In this way not only a generation'Of 
talented revolutionaries were desroyed; the flower of the nation—the 
mo.st intelligent, resourceful and civilised people of the country, our 
greatest wealth—were wiped out. 

The reproduction of talented and happy people should be the main 
reproduction in a country. We need above all not new shoes or clothes 
but more intellectual and healthy people born in healthy families. They 
need to be made examples for everyone. And, of course, governments 
should help their intellectuals, not destroy them as Stalin did. This is 
a crime against our nation, a crime against humanity. 

The Stalinist model of socialism is antihuman not only because it 
hamstrung the development of Soviet society for several decades but 
also because it monstrously distorted the conception of the universal 
principles of humanism and justice that underlay our socialist revolu¬ 
tion. 

What is Stalinist “humanism for all”, when there was no humanism 
for each individual Soviet person? The same paradox exists with public 
property. How could “everything belong to the people”, when ever^^hing 
except their capacity for work was taken away from them? 

According to Marx, a victorious revolution leads to the establishment 
of an order in which the free development of each individual is a pre¬ 
requisite for the free development of all. Under Stalin everything was 
the other way around. Having turned people into “personnel”, into an 
instrument for implementing ideas that, regrettably, belonged neither 
to Lenin nor Marx, he established his own order. He tried to establish 
an economically advanced country at the expense of the poverty of its 
population, a state enjoying authority at the expense of a citizenry that 
was insulted and intimidated. He succeeded in separating the individual 
and the masses from the state in his bid to prevent “publi'c self-govern¬ 
ment”—the basic Leninist prerequisite for socialist development. 

What, then, have we received thanks to “Stalinist' humanism”? 
Thirty-second place in the world in longevity and 50th place in infantile 
death-rate. And where do we stand on the scale in standard of living? 

I know that we lead the world in the number of physicians and 
hospitals, but we also have an unbelievable number of patients. Health 
is the main thing for a person’s happiness. In all our remarkable statis¬ 
tics I am most interested in how many healthy and happy.;people we 
have. The principal assessment of our socialist system is th6 level of 
happiness of our people. Happiness is the mainspring of progress. 

There is still another prerequisite for the development of- socialism— 
compassion. Not idle talk, but real compassion. We are materialists and 
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therefore should realise that compassion requires money. Great com¬ 
passion costs big money. Unfortunately, we didn’t have money even 
for charitable endeavours. 

Today, when our intersectoral scientific and technological complex 
has begun functioning under new principles, on full khozraschet, we 
have been fully able to show our compassion towards the Armenian 
earthquake victims. We are not a very big organisation, what with only 
4,000 people, but we allocated 623,000 rubles for the Armenian relief 
fund. If we were operating on set rates, what would we have been able 
to donate—10 rubles per person? I repeat, compassion must have 
material underpinnings, namely, the highly productive free labour of 
free people who dispose of the results of the work themselves. 


STALIIN TOOK BOTH the political and economic rights of the 
people away from them. Under his system people did not have the right 
to ownership; there was one master in the country, himself. He took 
the property of families away from them just as he had appropriated 
land from the peasants-^ruthlessly and irrevocably. Incidentally, this 
can be considered the reason for the disintegration of many families. 
Family property earned through joint labour unites and fortifies families. 

How can a family live without property? It is the foundation of in¬ 
dependence and responsibility. We work to acquire property, to hand 
it down to our children, to create a better life and better working 
conditions for the next generation. 

How can a farmer live \yithout property, without his own piece of 
land, without a tree which he planted himself and which he will pass 
down to his son and grandson which they will in turn pass down to 
their children and grandchildren? Without property a person on the 
land is like a guest in his own home. 

Generally speaking, any type of property is good as long as it 
propels society forward and gives high productivity of labour, i. e., yields 
a return. When any type of property yields people small returns and 
becomes unprofitable it has to be eliminated. I believe that property is 
an evil only when you do not work but someone works for you ana you 
appropriate the results of his labour. But if you work, for example, in a 
cooperative, taking part in joint labour and augmenting your own and 
common property, this is wonderful. This unites people. 

Another of our misfortunes is that we have lost economic ties with 
one another. We all draw a living from state property, from some 
organisations and hierarchical structures, but not from one another. 
People and civilisations are strong only when there are direct economic 
ties among them. For example, I am a physician. A person whom I treat 
turns out to be a fine joiner, and he makes me a good chair, etc. In 
short, there is a direct exchange of goods. But when we send all the 
goods somewhere above, and then it ‘‘trickles down” from who knows 
where, or doesn’t “trickle down” at all, interaction among people is lost. 

Today it is obvious that the transition to the lease and various types 
of ownership, complete. khozraschet and self-financing are correcting 
the system of values, breaking down the mechanism of the spend 
economy and making possible to put an end to distribution according 
to ranks and titles rather than labour. 

Marx said that a worker is free only when he is the owner of the 
means of production. When a worker feels like the owner of an enter¬ 
prise, he will then work with initiative and a sense of responsibility, 
in short, as he should. And, of course, he will see the results of his 
labour. Lenin thought about this in 1922 when he introduced the prin>- 
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ciple of fhe tax in kind, which underlies the new, cost-budgeting rela¬ 
tions in the economy. If our economy is to become truly national, we 
have to fully embody the Leninist appeals “Land to the peasants!” 
“Factories to the workersf” and “Power to the Soviets”. And then the 
people themselves will run the economy, “and not certain privileged 
persons placed over the people, and divorced from the people, and for 
all practical purposes undisplaceable”.' 

As soon as people take a lease contract and become true masters, it 
turns out that they don’t need officials and central directorates. Coope¬ 
rative and lease property taken from the state functions considerably 
more efficiently than state property. 

Our intersectoral scientific and technological complex has taken out 
a 30-year lease and all we need now are economists to determine the 
quality and quantity of labour, monitor us and help us ensure dynamic 
development with high quality. We also need to have competent con¬ 
sultants to suggest to us how to work more and better owing to “smart” 
technology developed, for example, by British or American firms. 

These people would suggest to us: “In America, cataract patients 
are released immediately. They don’t spend a single day in hospital. 
We recommend that you purchase then vehicles and send these patients 
home after their operations. This will cost you less. Ten vehicles will 
cost such and such. You drive the patients home, where they will put 
drops in their eyes themselves. Three days later send the’cars out and 
bring them in for a checkup.” We need this kind of economic consulta¬ 
tion, and we would pay for it, of course. 

Our complex has boosted labour productivity by a factor of seven 
over the past five years. Within about five years we will be doing about 
half a million operations in this country, i. e., we will correct the sight 
of half the eye patients in the USSR. There will be only 400 to 450 
physicians working on our “conveyer”. Today 5,000 medics arc in¬ 
capable of accomplishing this task in the country. These are the 
enormous reserves there are. 

What is more, we plan to create a robot-surgeon for operations to 
correct myopia. We have made a contract with a Finnish firm which will 
help us make such a robot. We will thus relieve the physician of the 
simplest monotonous manipulations to enable him to think, create and 
invent for the sake of people’s health. We medics cannot do without 
the latest technology, without automated “health conveyers”. With their 
aid we are planning to cure all Soviet people of myopia. 


THE CPSU CENTRAL COMMITTEE and the Council of Ministers 
have granted our complex the right of full khozraschet. We are no 
longer controlled by officials who understand little of what we do. We 
are learning to earn and spend money ourselves. 

First of all, we have done away with fixed salaries. This has enabled 
our employees to live decently, feed their children normally, modernise 
their homes, realistically take care of their families, and have good 
conditions for recreation, travelling and developing spiritually and physi¬ 
cally. 

We have the following income norms: I as the chief may not earn 
the equivalent of more than four and a half salaries of a hospital 
attendant. A hospital attendant at our complex today earns between 250 
and 280 rubles a month, so 1 receive from 1,100 to 1,200 ftibles. The 
salaries of my deputies are four times higher than those of a hospital 
attendant. Those of physicians, three times, and of nurses, twice. 

Also, when each of us begins working at the complex he or she 
contributes 520 rubles for the lease of the Microsurgery Institute, thus 
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buying our shares. And at the end of each year we receive equal por¬ 
tions of the joint income depending on how economically we have 
worked. This year, if we stay within our planned expenses, we will 
obtain an additional 2,500 rubles each. We hope to receive twice this 
amount a year from now. However, I repeat, to do so we must all keep 
an eye on the economy at our complex, the co-owners of which ail of 
us now are. The guarantees of our successes lie in ourselves. 

In the final analysis we are now seeking to provide ourselves with 
living conditions enabling us and giving us the motivation to work 
still better. We even have our employees’ smocks sewn at the House 
of Fashion by the best modeller in Moscow, Vyacheslav Zaitsev. Light- 
blue for women and beige for men. Instead of the bare pale hospital 
walls we have lovely interiors with good furniture, rugs, original pain¬ 
tings, and ceramics. We have introduced free meals not only for the 
patients but for the personnel as well. Incidentally, our canteen prepa¬ 
res fresh meat, which we have delivered from our farms outside Mos¬ 
cow. We leased them recently and fitted them with modern imported 
equipment. Labour productivity at our farms has risen several times 
over within a short span, and the incomes of our farmers have increased 
as well. Soon we will be able to keep ourselves almost fully supplied 
with fouddstuflfs—fresh food, without chemical additives. As far as our 
patients are concerned, we have laid winter gardens on each floor of 
the clinic, piped in music, and bought mechanical toys for our little 
guests. Now we are building a big swimming pool and have already 
opened a beauty salon employing the finest hairdressers. 

We have done away with the residual principle of allocating funds 
for socio-cultural needs; people are out first concern and we are inves¬ 
ting money in the developmeftt of their abilities and their cultural needs. 
Spiritual values are, after all, connected with material ones. 

Only a harmoniously developed person is capable of not falling 
into the abyss of consumerism, hoarding and immorality. Regrettably, 
there are still people on our staff who have viewed the new system of 
our management solely as an opportunity to get rich by any means. 
Our schools still do not teach young people to work and manage with 
a sense of responsibility and morality, but this is taught by healthy 
living itself, by a healthy economy—the foundation of a healthy social 
policy. 

Of course, most of us at the complex work resourcefully and creati¬ 
vely, to the best of our abilities. The number of inventions at the 
complex has increased by 120 per cent over the past year and a half 
alone owing to personal initiative policies. These are major inventions, 
which we export and for which we have already received several million 
in hard currency. Even though we earn a great deal we are seeking 
to have every kopeck spent judiciously. I am astonished by some execu¬ 
tives who consider their subordinates thieves, loafers and fools, and 
their desire to earn more money through their own labour immoral. 
This is an amazing distrust in the people and its moral .strength. It is 
necessary to believe in people and help them freely harness their poten¬ 
tial and enhance their sense of responsibility. 

The contractual system—from work-team contract to the lease con¬ 
tact—is a school of responsibility for us. We had difficulties making 
headway. I recall how we applied to many government bodies and 
argued our case. In 1975 our method of eye treatment, which is now 
used throughout the industrialised world and is called the “Russian 
method”, was officially legalised. However, before we won, in 1986, the 
right to function in the conditions of khozraschet and penetrated the 
Western market, we had to do a lot of leg-work, we heard a lot of 
“well-meant” criticism and advice not to rock the boat and not to hurry. 
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We had to argue that our people was hard-working and intelligent 
and would not steal from itself if it knew that it was working for itself, 
receiving decent remuneration fOr its labour and making its contribution 
to the development of its country, where individuals were not cogs in 
a machine but masters and creators. 

Why must we constantly have to prove our worth to someone? To get 
a worthwhile venture going, does one every time have to go all the way 
to Nikolai Ryzhkov, who was the official who permitted us to lease the 
entire 20-miilion-ruble Microsurgery Insitute? I believe that our country 
should have a well-organised mechanism that automatically opens the 
way to profitable ideas and undertakings and that promotes the* im¬ 
mediate production and realisation of output. 

We possess enormous scientific and technological potential which, 
incidentally, Is successfully utilised abroad. How many of our inven¬ 
tions have been commissioned in Japan, the USA, in Europe? Thousands, 
tens of thousands? If our numerous research institutes had the motiva¬ 
tion and worked creatively under their own plans, cooperating and 
competing with their own and foreign colleagues, we would hardly lag 
behind the world technological level. Competition, to my mind, is what 
our science and production are lacking today. 

Our complex is also in need of competition, especially on the exter¬ 
nal market. In this country we feel like an island in an ocean of organi¬ 
sations with no vested interest in highly effective work op no interest 
in doing anything at all. Recently we requested an electronics enterprise 
to make medical equipment for the complex; we wanted to conclude 
an agreement with it and pay it big money. But we were told; “Sorry, 
we cannot squeeze you into our production cycle.’’ 

We extensively cooperate with foreign firms in different spheres, 
from medical to agricultural. We are building a new clinic and an 
international-class hotel with the aid of foreign construction firms. We 
intend to put up such complexes in other countries as well. Our imme¬ 
diate plans include refitting into mobile clinics large buses (we already 
have one), airplanes and ships, which we are purchasing at present. 
All of this is not an end in itself; our complex’s foremost aim is to 
improve people’s vision. 

Our complex has, for the first time in the history of medicine, 
created a mechanism which is making it possible not only to produce 
fresh ideas, techniques, instruments and equipment for medicine but al.so 
diffuse them without delay. We are already beginning to create such 
complexes with our colleagues in different countries—Bulgaria, Greece, 
India and Argentina. Also, we have already trained hundreds of foreign 
ophthalmologists here in Moscow. We likewise train specialists in our 
12 branches in the USSR. 

Of course, as in any new undertaking, we still have a great many 
difficulties. And not only technical ones. Recently, at a conference for 
ophthalmologists I asked: “Who of you is prepared to set up new 
complexes like ours, say, in Kiev or Rostov?” None of the 160 physicians 
in attendance raised his hand. And I understand why: the establishment 
of such complexes entails enormous efforts and a tough struggle. And in 
this country peole aren’t used to struggling; they are accustomed to 
executing instructions imposed from above. 


WE MADE A REVOLUTION and founded our state not to be end¬ 
lessly grazed like sheep and kept behind a barbed wire fence. We can 
and must show our creative activism. We heed the state to protect our 
borders, to determine the priorities of our development and to distribute 
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fairly the income we produce. The state apparatus must work for us, 
and not we for it, as used to be the case. 

Our Party organisations also have to monitor fairness in distribu¬ 
tion, because this is the overriding political task today. The reason our 
revolution was carried out was to distribute revenues fairly and eli¬ 
minate the capitalists who appropriated the lion’s share of what was 
produced by the working people. 

Today, with perestroika, the Party is tackling an enormously impor¬ 
tant task—restoring the link between the measure of labour and the 
measure of consumption and attaining a fair distribution of income andi 
social benefits in work collectives and seeing that the people are not» 
bamboozled or bullied out of their money. Communists first and fore¬ 
most should set a moral example for everyone. 

The morality of people is manifest above all in the distribution of 
money and other material boons. A moral and fair person will always 
share with his neighbour and the needy. The moral health of society 
is indissolubly linked with efforts to tackle all our problems—economic, 
financial, ecological, etc. 

Take as but one example the non-convertible ruble about which so 
(nuch is being said. It will become convertible in an instant as soon 
as we turn property over to farmers, workers and work collectives. 
Dependence on the end result of labour will force them to produce 
quality output which will be “converted”, i, e., it will become com¬ 
petitive, and this will strengthen the Soviet ruble and make it con¬ 
vertible in international economic relations and remove the many 
impediments to the success of the economic reforms under way in the 
country. 

Who is hampering our advance today? To my mind, the State Com¬ 
mittee of the USSR for Labour and Social Matters is the chief barrier 
to our economic restructuring. In second place is the State Planning 
Committee, followed by the State Committee for Prices. Finally, there 
is this entire boundless “ministerial economy” that is divided by 
artificial fences. Not a single industrialised country in the world has 
so may ministries and departments in the sphere of industrial and 
agricultural production. Everything is done by associations of pro-' 
ducers, but over there such associations are headed by capitalists 
possessing the means of production. In this country they should be 
run by intelligent managers who co-own rather than own the means 
of production. This is the entire formula in a nutshell. 

Were the State Committee for Labour and Social Matters to be 
transplanted in America with its “economic” principles, within five 
years nothing of highly industrialised America would remain. Because 
an economy without a vested interest in the end result is an anti¬ 
economy, crisis and disintegration. 

I am certain that as soon as we introduce a clear-cut system of 
labour remuneration and economic management methods in the country, 
and involve the people’s creative potential in the restructuring effort 
we shall move forward. The level of desire to work in this country isi 
the highest in the world. Thus we have the biggest opportunities to 
forge ahead and be firs.t. For decades the people did not satisfy its 
natural desire to work and receive remuneration accordingly. We have- 
a fantastic appetite for consumer goods, nice flats and decent recrea¬ 
tional facilities, and this is a good incentive, too. 

Many Americans in effect have almost everything—a house, car,, 
money in the bank, so why do they have to work hard day and night. 
Several thousand dollars a month “trickle down” to an American and 
he has enough. But for us to satiate ourselves, a few thousand a 
month will , not be enough; ,we’ll need about 20,000. We are prepared 
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to work day and night to receive this kind of money. So we have a 
great ciiancc to be ahead in labour—both in quality and productivity. 
I am certain that unlike the Stalinist system, our socialist potential 
ensures us this opportunity. 


TODAY ATTEMPTS to divorce oneself from the world economy 
spell hopeless lagging behind progress. To become an economically 
developed stale it is not enough to have ambitions to catch up to and 
overtake competitors at all cost; what is needed is honest and Open 
cooperation with competitors which is infectious not only for its force 
and energy but also its consciousness of human dignity. 

We need reliable ties with the world economy. But for this we have 
to overhaul our entire economy, right down to its very foundations. 
No political super.structures or extensions will change anything, and 
the same goes for demotions, promotions and reshuffles of irresponsible 
appointees from the kingdom of bureaucracy. It is impossible to 
combine the Stalinist economy with its hired army of labour consisting 
of millions of people with no interest in the production of a huge 
quantity of quality goods and the economy of the industrialised capi¬ 
talist world which is based on entirely different principles. 

Poor goods turned out by an enterprise mean its economic death 
and the ruin of the people involved. Our appointees, on the other hand, 
contrive to derive profit, contributing as they do chiefly to the produc¬ 
tion of wastage. The overriding principle for them is to hold onto their 
power at all cost. It is they whom the founders of Marxism have in 
mind when they claim that political power can do great damage to 
the economic development and cause a great squandering of energy 
and material. 

Despite the objective difficulties which are being created both by 
our imperfect economic system which is addressing itself to the indivi¬ 
dual loo slowly and by the far from perfect but highly advanced 
Western economic system, we need to become a part of the world 
economic potential and seek to integrate into international economic 
life. The laws of economics work equally in different social systems. We 
need to learn from the Western economy its flexibility and mobility and 
have to interact with it although this is, for different reasons, still very 
difficult. 

When we enter into contacts with Western businessmen they tell 
us: “We are prepared to cooperate, to build what you need, but who 
will guarantee us, say, joint activity or who will guarantee us that 
tomorrow some official won’t come and say that he doesn’t like this, 
that it has to be torn down and something else built here. And when 
we want to obtain these guarantees, it turns out that your country 
doesn’t have laws determining the cost of land. Nor can the ministries 
help in the least, because they don’t have land either, and cannot 
buy it.” 

Of course, we do have some prices for land, but they do not work 
because land in this country is worthless. Because of this, among other 
things, talk about international cooperation frequently is left hanging 
in mid-air. Cooperation is also greatly hampered by hierarchical 
armour, with which our economic system is still clad. Sometimes even 
our friends fence themselves off from us out of fear that our tourists 
will take home all their consumer goods. 

Once I was asked what I would do if I became the foreign trade 
minister of the USSR. First of all, I would permit everyone to trade. 
Second, I would set up a council which would advise people how to 
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trade and would receive a fee for this from the organisations and 
cooperatives to which it became useful. Economic diplomacy should be 
profitable. Could, say, the former foreign trade ministry trade in any 
output? It could neither sell nor buy, for instance, what our complex 
needed. Trading should be done by associations of free producers, 
which Marx dreamed of. 

We sometimes tack common sense both in our own affairs and in 
dealings with the industrialised world. We still contrive to export for 
a song raw materials from which output is made abroad and sold for 
exorbitant prices to different countries, including the USSR, and huge 
profits are reaped. Aren’t we capable of learning how to make 
finished goods from our raw materials ourselves and selling them to 
others? Or maybe we don’t need profit? Of course we are capable of 
this, and we do need profit. But evidently we still lack a new economic 
thinking—a component of the new political thinking. 

Regrettably, our economic ties with foreign countries have yet to 
become truly businesslike and mutually profitable. If they are to 
become such, we need to encourage in every way the development of 
stable ties with foreign countries and to extensively set up all sorts 
of mixed ventures. Trust in both our own and foreign business people 
will recoup itself. Lenin wrote that we need to learn from the capita¬ 
lists how to work, using their models. “We should learn socialism from 
capitalism’s major organisers, from the trusts... We must take from 
abroad with both our hands.’’—these are the points of the plan set 
forth in Lenin’s article “The Immediate Tasks of Soviet Government”. * 
So, when the point at issue is our having to amass experience in the 
West, learning from foreign businessmen and obtaining big loans from 
them, why are people still questioning whether this isn’t a repudiation 
of socialism. No, it is not a repudiation of socialism but a desire to 
finally harness all its potential. Before catching up to and overtaking 
someone, we have to learn as quickly as possible how to work 
effectively, if only according to the capitalist—Swedish or American— 
model.... 

The industrialised world is prepared to help us. The earthquake in 
Armenia may become turning point in attitudes towards this country, 
to our domestic policy that is open to all and towards its continua¬ 
tion—foreign policy. People are believing us because we have finally 
begun taking a truthful attitude towards ourselves and the world 
around us. We need this belief, as well as belief in ourselves, in our 
strength, in the creative potential of our nation. 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, Moscow. 1964, p. 85. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, pp. 544, 546 (in Russian). 
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ALL THE SIGNS are that we are witnessing the emergence of a 
new tradition in our political journalism. “Now that we are freeing 
ourselves from the shackles of ideological dogmatism and discarding 
steretoypes, it is high time to take a sober look at—” For all that this 
formula has become habitual, it has a raison d’etre. We take a sober 
look at many things. It may now be time to explore so every complex 
a phenomenon as the contemporary social democratic movement. 

The only question is how to avoid myths born in our times. I think- 
there is reason to worry about this. It is easy to switch from’ one 
extreme to another by describing those who earlier were “social 
traitors”, “opportunists”, “revisionists” and “apostates who have 
recanted the true, scientific doctrine, Marxism-Leninism”, as far¬ 
sighted people who have succeeded after all in overcoming “revolu¬ 
tionary romanticism” and paving their own, peaceful, evolutionary way 
for socialism (in which we are so anxious to see also our own, de¬ 
mocratic socialism, the one we are now building and striving for). 
Does this mean that it is merely a question of the means? 

No, because if the whole analysis of the problems of today’s Social 
Democrats (and, indeed, those of others) is reduced to different ways 
of achieving one and the same static and invariable goal, then the 
main questions—questions of principle—will be left unanswered. 
Meanwhile we have yet to sort out many things. Why is it, for instance, 
that the social democratic doctrine is in crisis? Why has Western 
public opinion made a volteface in favour of conservatives known for 
their anti-socialist principles? Why has the slogan “Freedom instead 
of socialism” turned out to be preferable for most voters to the Social 
Democrats’ aspiration for equality and justice? Why have Margaret 
Thatcher, Ronald Reagan and Helmut Kohl become some of the most 
popular leaders of postwar decades? Why is it that Milton Friedman 
and Friedrick Hayek, who were censured for their stubborn advocacy 
of economic liberalism, are now leading economists consulted by the 
US and British governments? We need to take very seriously the 
warnning served by Hayek, our chief opponent among conservative 
monetarists, to the effect that even a peaceful, social democratic road 
to socialism leads to total collectivism, socialisation, etatisation, 
a planned command economy, monopoly, and the suppression of indivi¬ 
dualism, democracy and individual freedom. 

In short, we must ask: To what end do the Social Democfats cons¬ 
tantly make political compromises? Have they achieved their objective? 


Larissa Piyasheva, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), Is a senior researcher at the Institute of Inter- 
natoinal Labour Movement, USSR Academy of Sciences. 
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IT SEEMS TO ME that the experience of the West German Social 
Democrats’ inner political activity can help answer some of the above 
questions. We should obviously examine that experience with due 
regard to the philosophy guiding the SPD, the political tasks tackled 
by this party, its aims in the social and political sphere and, above all 
else, the results achieved by it. And so, what did the Social Democrats 
have when they came to power and what made them go Into opposition 
in the early 1980s? 

The basic idea of the “third way’’ proclaimed by the SPD was the 
presumed possibility of combining capitalist economic with socialist 
social values. Without renouncing socialism as the ultimate goal but 
rejecting the road of revolutionary transformation charted by Marx in 
the Manifesto, the Social Democrats committed themselves to an 
“equitable redistribution of wealth’’ created by a market economic 
system based on the principles of competitiveness, profitability and 
efficiency. “A contradiction of our times is that man has attained the 
highest level of development of the productive forces and accumulated 
enormous riches and yet failed to assure all people an equitable share 
of the results of this joint achievement.’’ It is this provision of the 
Godesberg Programme that determines the political platform of 
“democratic socialism’’. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Social Democrats’ economic 
philosophy is allegiance to the idea of economic stability unmarred by 
crisis-like upheavals or unemployment. Seeing full employment as a 
system-making principle (Willy Brandt said in his report to the 
Hannover Congress of the SPD in 1973 that full employment amoun¬ 
ted to a fundamental change in the economic and social system and 
that the party’s task consisted'precisely in bringing about this change), 
stable prices as an indicator of economic health, and a large network 
of public consumption funds as a condition for social justice, the SPD 
assumed the official role of guarantor of these priorities and therefore 
embarked on omnipresent state regulation. In his government declara¬ 
tion (May 1974) Helmut Schmidt added to the three economic objecti¬ 
ves proclaimed earlier—a high rate of employment, price stability and 
economic growth—two social objective—social guarantees and. social 
justice, which determined the party’s subsequent reform policy. 

The SPD saw growing public investment, a balance between private 
and public prosperity and wider powers for the state in economic policy 
as necessary for achieving the set goals. “The state and society," said 
“The Outlook at the Close of the 1970s”, the programme document adop¬ 
ted by the parly in 1978, “must and will be able to use a considerably 
larger share of GNP.” 

The Social Democrats refused to proceed on the principles of profita¬ 
bility as a criteria of economic regulation and introduced new criteria: 
a “changed concept of profitability” (with the general conditions of pri¬ 
vate production established by the state taking account of “social expen¬ 
ditures”) and the “principle of socio-economic benefit” (“social require¬ 
ments”), to which state enterprises and public orientated firms must ad¬ 
here. 

The concept of the pqlicy of full employment, too, underwent a very 
substantial change (unlike the traditional bourgeois concept). What is the 
main point of the metamorphosis? 

It may be recalled that in the early postwar decades, when power was 
in the hands of a bourgeois bloc (CDU/CSU), the policy of “full employ¬ 
ment” implied encouragement of private investment in profitable growing 
industries geared to export. State policy was orientated to self-financing 
as the most effective and rational form of funding. (In the 1950s, self¬ 
financing shared in industrial investment with 70 per cent.) The idea of 
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deficit financing understandably failed to gain ground—it is not for noth¬ 
ing that the West German Constitution demands a strictly balanced 
budget. 

But with the Social Democrats’ accession to power economic policy 
underwent a drastic change. In 1967 they passed the law on guarantee¬ 
ing stability and economic growth which made guaranteed stability, con¬ 
ceived as crisis-free development and the suppression of cyclical economic 
growth, a political goal necessitating an appropriate state economic re¬ 
gulation mechanism, or administrative methods, to put it plainly. 

The Social Democrats did this in the interest of stability. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, however, their system of values left no room for the classical indi¬ 
cators of stability which ever since Adam Smith’s days have served as 
criteria of reasonable economic activity by the state; stable money circula¬ 
tion, a balanced budget, a stable currency, a growing gold currency re¬ 
serve, high competitiveness of national industries on foreign and domestic 
markets, and so on. Politicisation of the economy resulted in ihe crisis 
itself being perceived as merely a socio-political phenomenon, having lost 
its positive economic meaning as it were. Now this meaning is obvious to 
anyone who sees an economic crisis as a period of ridding the economy 
of unhealthy trends, of doing away with accumulated imbalances and abo¬ 
lishing industries operating at a loss, a period when unprofitable banks 
arc ruined, employment surpluses arc released, the flow of investments 
changes and obsolete equipment is scrapped, that is, labout and capital 
are freed up to be used in new industries and to become new technologies. 

It is not surprising that when the 1966/1967 crisis broke out the social 
democratic government coped successfully with its outward manifesta¬ 
tions, its effects, but by no means with its causes. A recession was staved 
off but the structural contradictions which led to a crisis in the mining, 
steel, textile, leather, footwear and automotive industries were not resol¬ 
ved. 

Moreover, proceeding in the interest of stability and guided by the 
idea of full employment, the state froze both jobs in obsolescent industries 
and economic restructuring, that is, simply put off modernisation of the 
economy. 

As meeting their commitment to provide full employment required more 
and more efforts, the Social Democrats drew up ambitious investment prog¬ 
rammes intended to prevent greater unemployment and create new jobs 
while at the same time extending the sphere of public consumption funds 
and social services. In economic substance, these programmes turned out 
to be Keynesian “pyramid-building”. The only difference was that Keynes 
preferred digging holes and building pyramids to the complete passivity 
of the state in periods of protracted, deep-going and destructive reces¬ 
sions, such as the Great Depression of the 1930s. The Social Democrats 
pursued their stabilising investment policy in relatively healthy and pros¬ 
perous years and adopted their public works programmes before the onset 
of the crisis of the mid-1970s. 

By controlling competition, protecting the weak and non-competitive 
and redistributing the resources of the strong and competitive through 
the budget in favour of the former, politicians reduced the business acti¬ 
vity of the latter but did not at all solve the problems of the former. Tra¬ 
ditional fields of the German economy failed to hold their own against 
the vigorous intervention of new industrialised countries of the Third 
World encroaching on the steel, leather, textile, ship-building and other 
markets inaccessible to them before. This demanded protectionist meas¬ 
ures. 

The SPD’s partiality for old technologies looked like protection of the 
“weak”, something which accorded, generally speaking, with the West 
European Social Democrats’ main principles. But as it was these old tech- 
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nologies that had brought into being the largest contingents of the work¬ 
ing class as the social basis of the Social. Democrats, allegiance to obso¬ 
lescent industries could be assessed as politically useful but macroecono- 
mically unfounded, as an attempt to strengthen their influence on labour. 

At the same time a policy which was protectionist towards outdated 
technologies and required large government subsidies and tariff privileges 
tended not only to frustrate the Social Democrats’ laudable intention of 
restoring historical justice towards the Third World but to substantially 
diminish the country’s opportunities for economic and technological prog¬ 
ress. In an effort to honour their obligations to the largest electorates and 
“protect the weak’’, the Social Democrats placed the FRG in a position 
where it was bound to lose the technological contest. At a time when the 
scientific and technological revolution had entered a new stage and the 
restructuring of the world economy was gathering momentum, the billions 
in subsidies for industries which had had their day came down to misma¬ 
naging the nation’s wealth and living on credit. 

Regrettably, neither the Social Democrats nor the trade unions back¬ 
ing them realised fully enough that the introduction of new technologies 
throughout the world was primarily a vital necessity arising from the 
progressing exhaustion of raw material resources and from environmental 
disasters. Nor did the SPD leadership see that its attempts to revive the 
Keynesian policy fit for a depression-ridden postwar economy held no eco¬ 
nomic or political prospect in the new situation. As a consequence of 
deficit financing of social reforms and guardianship of enterprises that 
were lame ducks. West Germany, a “locomotive” and “economic giant”, 
was becoming what the press described as a “dwarf” losing its positions 
in the foreign market. 

But the social democratic g:overnment had “pledged its word” and 
become hostage to it, so to speak. It still wanted to ensure full employ¬ 
ment, which meant that it had again to print more money and pump it 
into crisis industries. Threat of inflation? Helmut Schmidt specified the 
SPD position when he was Minister of Finance. “My formula, ‘Five per 
cent inflation is better than a five per cent increase in unemployment’,” 
he said in an interview, “expresses a principle implying that the most im¬ 
portant objective of economic policy is to preserve employment in today’s 
industrial society. This doesn’t make other objectives insignificant.” Be 
that as it may, the fear voiced in 1969—“the-Federal Republic is threate¬ 
ned with inflation”—was destined to prove justified, for the whole decade 
of social democratic rule was marked by inflation. 

Inflation was also responsible in part for the political crisis that set in 
before long. It broke out in Bonn in 1982 over the budget, social spending 
and the national debt. Incidentally, the latter went up from 17 per cent 
of GNP in 1961 to 35.8 per cent in 1982. The CDU, CSU and FDP formed 
a new government coalition. The then CSU leader, Franz Josef Strauss, • 
commented on the Social Democrats’ idea of combining “social character” 
with “efficiency” as follows: “We don’t think in terms of social disman¬ 
tling. The winding down of social measures was begun by those who had 
set out to dismantle the economy, thereby causing unemployment... The 
established system of free competition must be buttressed, by greater eco¬ 
nomic efficiency and not be emasculated by a process of redistribution 
entailing a continuous increase in spending on social needs. The economy 
must be left alone. It must be allowed to exist according to the laws in 
force and not be disturbed by announcing proposed amendments to laws.” 

The experience of social democratic rule in West Germany is most in¬ 
structive, of course. But what exactly was it that determined their, policy 
and economic philosophy? What model of social organisation did they try 
to put into practice? To answer these questions, we had better look into 
the West German Social Democrats’ ideology (which is typical enough of 
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the movement as a whole), seeing that their ideas are set out in many 
documents in which we can find many unexpectedly familiar propositions 
and expressive parallels. 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ IDEAL is democratic socialism, or a de¬ 
mocratic system “combining power with public control which puts the 
common interest above the individual interest”. Taken as a whole, the So¬ 
cial Democrats’ "third way” is really the “best” way in the sense that 
their ideology reflects an aspiration to use “all that is best in the two 
worlds” for the construction of a model guaranteeing both efficient pro¬ 
duction and equitable distribution. But at the level of political programme 
declarations the “third way” translated into confused dialectical “combi¬ 
nations”. 

The Social Democrats advocated a free but state-controlled market. 
They say they favour genuine market competition and yet set economic 
policy goas directed against the market (economic stability, stable prices, 
full employment, and so on), regard ending the cyclical character of de¬ 
velopment of the capitalist market economy as the object of their economic 
programmes, adopt successive plans aimed at stabilising the economic si¬ 
tuation, moderating booms and preventing slumps, try to “control growth” 
and to outplay the private sector by means of state monopoly on the part 
of state enterprises enjoying privileges and receiving subsidies and.con¬ 
tracts thanks to resources secured in the form of taxes on private profits 
and the personal incomes of ail citizens. 

The Social Democrats favour free competition but want it to be limited 
by government decisions “in the sphere of taxation and finance, in the 
monetary and credit system, by their tariff, trading, social and pricing 
policy, by their government contracts as well as by an agricultural and 
housing policy and by effective public control over investments and the 
forces dominating the market”. They favour real competition but want it 
to be shifted to the area of public property, in which “domination of the 
market by private enterprises is prevented by the participation of public 
enterprises in competition” and by state-stimulated “enterprises of a free 
socialised economy” (economic sector owned by the Federation of Ger¬ 
man Trade Unions). The Social Democrats favour free competition but 
want it to be under public control so as, first, to defeat “the minority 
owning the means of production” and second, to overcome “uncontrolled 
capitalism” and establish “controlled socialism”, a system “under which 
the interests of society will be above those of profit”. 

In other words, the concepts of “public” and “state” have become one 
in some latent way. Democratic control over economic power came to 
imply control by the state, competition on the part of state enterprises 
being seen “as the decisive means of preventing''domination of the mar¬ 
ket by private property” (Willy Brandt at the Hannover Congress, 1973). 

The Social Democrats stand for “free business initiative” but want it 
to be exempt from responsibility which they expect the state to assume 
"of its own free will”, pledging itself never to resort to outright com¬ 
pulsion or coercion. (“The state cannot evade such responsibility for the 
economic process. It is responsible for a far-sighted situational policy 
and should confine itself in the main to indirect methods of influencing 
the economy.”) The SPD came out for a free spirit of economic initiative 
but with the proviso that there should be “public control o^er invest- 
tnent”. 

The limits to basic private consumption must be set by the state ap¬ 
paratus but “on the principle of democratic decision-making”, not auto¬ 
cratically. In that period it was proposed that enterprises should not set 
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their sights on making profit but on “managing production according to 
the requirements of society”. Hence a limit was set to incomes meeting 
people’s basic individual requirements (from DM2, 500 to 3,000 per fa¬ 
mily of four), and those who exceeded this limit were obliged to pay a 
high tax in the interest of satisfying public (state) requirements. 

The Social Democrats stand for private ownership of the means of 
production but only to the extent that it does not hinder the creation of 
a just social system. At the, same time they advocate public property as 
a “legal norm of public control which no modern state renounces’*. 

They are for private enterprise but against any “trend towards gro¬ 
wing private enterprise” (sic). In the case of private enterprises the cri¬ 
terion of “evil” (a sign of monopoly) is their size (“the central task of 
a free economic policy is to curb the power of a large-scale economy; 
viable medium and small enterprises should be strengthened”). This cri¬ 
terion does not apply to either public enterprises or “enterprises of a free 
socialised economy”. They are contrasted with private enterprises (whose 
only aim is profit) as enterprises “geared to meeting people’s require¬ 
ments”. 

While coming out against the domination of society by state structu¬ 
res, the SPD constantly tended in exercising its political power and in 
its programme documents to support this reality, arguing that the state 
must steadily extend its functions, intervene in economic affairs more and 
more actively, icrease its share in GNP, investments and incomes, and 
so forth. 

The Social Democrats advocated two mutually exclusive principles on 
virtually every programme issue, setting their sights on opposing and 
competing doctrines, causing a clash between two different sets of values, 
searching for the “golden mean’* that would make It possible both to pre¬ 
serve a healthy market economy and to build socialism. In the process 
they undertook the endless task of rereading the classics and rethinking 
their ideological principles and set up countless committees to work on 
the fundamental values and draft programme documents. That effort yiel¬ 
ded no visible results. In fact, the reason why many West European social 
democratic parties now find themselves in a blind alley is that they have 
lost their perspective of development, which has made them cede the poli¬ 
tical scene to conservatives. 


IT IS LOGICAL to ask: Why analyse social democratic ideology? 
What has this to do with us now that we are working to ensure that 
there is more democracy, more socialism, more common sense and hence 
more of the “market” in our economy? 

We are taking our first steps towards a “mixed economy” and evol¬ 
ving a model of market socialism combining directive planning with ele¬ 
ments of market relations, “efficiency” with what is definitely “socialist” 
if not “social”. We are reappraising our own experience and are willing 
to learn from others, to borrow their experience. This is as it should be, 
for history certainly has not bound us to be pioneers in all circumstan¬ 
ces, everywhere and at all^ costs. Cannot we use Milton Friedman’s or 
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A SHIELD OR A SWORD? 

HISTORY OF SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE 


Grigori ALIMURZAYEV 


THE OCTOBER -REVOLUTION, which ushered in a new era in the 
life of our people, gave birth to a society that from its very inception was 
based on a new, purely defensive logic of the military-political processes 
transpiring therein. In the words of Vladimir Lenin, "we have been defen- 
ci.sts since October 25, 1917.” ' 

For Lenin, this was not a catch-phrase but a programme. A program- 
rhe of long and painstaking daily efforts to change the entire military 
establishment, to beat all the swords amassed in the country into plough¬ 
shares and shields, for “the Russian Soviet Federative Republic”, in 
Lenin’s words “having unanimously condemned predatory wars, from 
now on deems it its right and its duty to defend the socialist fatherland 
agaist all possible attacks by any of the imperialist powers.”^ 

Yet, the enemies of the newborn Soviet Republic not only prevented us 
from starting to reforge our swords but they did not even give us enough 
time to put them aside, what with the civil war and the foreign military 
intervention which began in the spring of 1918. In May 1918, declaring 
the all-out mobilisation of workers and the poorest peasants into the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, the country set to forming a regular 
army. 

At that time, the Party and state leadership harboured no illusions 
that such an army essentially represented the selfsame offensive sword 
that was merely used for different, defensive purposes. Guided by the 
general principle that Communism was built of the construction material 
left over by capitalism, Lenin said in no uncertain terms that we were 
compelled to build a new army making use of the “bourgeois science and 
technology of militarism in their worst forms’’^ and that “...it meant com¬ 
pelling that army to utilise all that was most coercive and abhorrent in 
what we had inherited from capitalism”.^ In so doing, the Party and sta¬ 
te leadership acted on the assumption that the use by the Soviet state of 
a regular, offensive army of the “coercive” type was a temporary, forced 
and transitional measure. 

At the same time, there were people who opposed even such transient 
use of the “coercive”, offensive machinery to the benefit of the proletariat 
that had triumphed in the political struggle (initially, they made up a 
majority at the 8th Party Congress), who failed to understand that 
swords could be beaten into shields only in the forge of socialist society, 
which required above all that the society in question be defended and but¬ 
tressed, using, if need be, even the blood-stained arms which w« had ma¬ 
naged to tear from the hands of the imperialist adversary. At any rate, 
the Party was unanimous that only a new army, based on the militia 
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principles, was a tool fully concordant with the new socio-economic sys¬ 
tem. 

As the second Party Programme adopted at its 8th Congress read, it 
seemed to be theoretically irrefutable that the best possible army could be 
created through the compulsory training of workers and peasants in con¬ 
ditions close to their everyday work. A general upgrading of industry and 
raised productivity of collectivised agricultural labour would form the 
soundest possible foundation for the army within which companies, bat¬ 
talions, regiments, and divisions would be identical with factory work¬ 
shops, plants, villages, volosts, uezds, gubernias (i. e. various administ¬ 
rative territories), and so on. Such an army, that would be formed ab¬ 
reast with the economic upsurge in the country and parallel education of 
its manpower, would become, in the opinion of the Congress, the most in¬ 
vincible army in the world. ® 

Yes, indeed, the offensive capabilities of such an army would be in¬ 
significant or even—it can be safely said—minimal, especially as regards 
a strategic offensive with the related need to move huge numbers of 
equipment and personnel over long distances. But in this particular case 
the kinetic energy of the offensive would not disperse or evanesce but 
would merely convert into a tremendous potential energy of defense. Eve¬ 
ryone knows perfectly well how the fortitude, courage, boldness, and self- 
sacrifice of people multiply when it comes to defending their own family, 
home, street, or town. And surely, knowledge of one’s native locality, of 
the abilities and individual characteristics of people who work and live 
side by side, year after year, as well as of the economic and other poten¬ 
tialities of one’s home region does a great deal to cement and bolster the 
power of the defenders. 

It is for this reason that, as soon as the first real signs of the wane 
in the bitter armed struggle appeared in the spring of 1920, the 9th Con¬ 
gress of the CPSU(B) adopted a resolution on the “Transition to a Mili¬ 
tia System”. The 10th Party Congress, held in March 1921, stated in its 
decisions, “As to the militia system, the Party has no grounds to revise 
its programme”.® 

A drastic reduction of the Red Army was initiated immediately after 
the end of the civil war. By February 1, 1923, its numerical strength was 
cut down from several million to 600 thousand men. The most extraordi¬ 
nary thing was that it took place at a time when the country, with a mi¬ 
nimal amount of hardware in its armed forces, was alone in opposing the 
menacing hostile powers that surrounded it. But, evidently, that was 
enough to reliably ensure the defence interests of our people, without pro¬ 
fessing any offensive ideas and making the most of the potential posses¬ 
sed by the militia portion of the forces. 

Those were the first practical actions undertaken by our country to 
transform the Red Army into a tool of “socialist self-defence of the prole¬ 
tariat and the village poor”. 

But the situation started to change from mid-1921, i. e. in the period 
between the 10th and 11th Party Congress. That process was symbolised 
by an article entitled “A Uniform Military Doctrine and the Red Army” 
which was written by Mikhail Frunze, commander of the armed forces of 
the Ukraine and Crimea. The article touched off an intense dispute bet¬ 
ween those who regarded defence as the primary strategic function of the 
armed forces of the socialist state and the champions of the offensive as 
the army’s paramount function. 

At that particular point in time, Frunze himself was among the lat¬ 
ter. Citing the civil war record, he spoke of the need to train our army 
in the spirit of utmost vigour and to get it geared to fulfilling the tasks 
of a world revolution by means of forceful, bold and daring offensive 
operations. The famous military leader wrote in so many words that a 
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general policy of the working class that sought to dominate the entire 
bourgeois world could not but be active to the utmost. True, because of 
the limited material resources, the proletariat’s active revolutionary ener¬ 
gies could end up directed at reaching internal rather than external goals. 
But that fact, in Frunze’s view, could not change the essential part be¬ 
cause the principle of supreme strategy that “the victory is on the side 
of those who can muster up the resolve to attack; a side that is solely on 
the defensive is doomed to a defeat’’ was fully applicable to politics, as 
well. Therefore, “by virtue of the historical revolutionary process itself, 
the working class will be compelled to go on the attack as soon as the 
situation favours it”. “ » 

While Mikhail Frunze initially led the “attack party”, the “defensive 
party” was headed by the then chairman of the Revolutinary Military 
Council (RMC) and the People’s Commissar for Military and Naval 
Affairs, Lev Trotsky. His attitude was the butt of the principal critical 
sallies in Frunze’s report made at a meeting of military delegates to the 
11th Party Congress. In a report section entitled ‘‘Everything for Offen¬ 
sive" Frunze said, “I am going to tell Trotsky that the sooner he drops 
from his brochure... all those deliberations... in favour of defence, the bet¬ 
ter.” 9 

The controversy between the defencists and proponents of offensive 
was quite long and difficult for that time. On January 14, 1924, the Par¬ 
ty’s Central Committee set up an ad hoc commission to review the Red 
Army status. The commission included Sergei Gusev, Grigori Ordjonikid- 
ze, Josef Stalin, Nikolai Shvernik, Mikhail Frunze, Iosif Unschlicht, and 
others. The Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting, to which the commis¬ 
sion submitted its findings, considered that it was inadvisable for Trotsky 
to continue being member of the USSR Revolutionary Military Council, 
which predetermined his dismissal from the posts of People’s Commissar 
and RMC Chairman pursuant to a January 26, 1925, decision, of the Pre¬ 
sidium of the USSR Central Executive Committee. The two vacated posi¬ 
tions were given to Mikhail Frunze who by that time (since March 1924) 
had already been appointed Deputy People’s Commissar for Military and 
Naval Affairs and RMC Vice-Chairman as well as (since June 1924) can¬ 
didate member of the Politburo. In the meantime, a large-scale shuffle of 
the top military and political cadres unfolded in the army. Things went so 
far that there was talk in some quarters about a serious split in the So¬ 
viet armed forces, which threatened the existence of the Soviet state itself. 

The efforts to build the army on the militia principles, however, were 
not discontinued after Frunze came to lead the nation’s military establi¬ 
shment. On the contrary, they were even somewhat stepped up—but for 
reasons which were very far from those guiding the 8th Party Congress 
when it adopted the second Party Programme. 

The point is that the militia formations were destined to embody not 
the advanced characteristics of the new social system and not its socio¬ 
economic advantages but first and foremost the weak material basis of 
the fledgeling Soviet state that had been ravaged by the long years of the 
First World War, the civil war and foreign intervention. That weakness 
also affected the level of material and financial supplies to the armed for¬ 
ces. Frunze was well aware of that. Addressing the 3rd Congress of the 
Soviets (held in 1925) with a report “The Red Army and the Defence of 
the Soviet Union”, he adduced the following figures: To fulfil the goals of 
universal military instruction, 900 or 850 thousand young workers and 
peasants of draft age should annually undertake army training, i What 
with the two-year stint, this would make it necessary to maintain an army 
of at least some 1,700 thousand men, which was much the same as the 
tsarist army in 1914, on the eve of the First World War. Yet our mate¬ 
rial and financial plight compelled us not only to implement in 1924 an 
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additional cutback in the army by 50 thousand men but also to forsake 
the spring callup that same year. Nonetheless, even though the numerical 
strength of the regular army went down to a mere 562 thousand men as 
a result of all those measures, its personnel met with substantial difficul¬ 
ties. For example, only 50 per cent of the men were supplied with bed¬ 
ding. The materiel was quite worn out. The fate of the Navy was descri¬ 
bed as nothing short of tragic. 

In those dire straits, Frunze believed that the one and only way to 
give some army experience to all young workers and peasants was to 
combine the regular army and a militia system. Such a combination, in 
his firm belief, could guarantee combat potential of the units under forma¬ 
tion and ensure the defence capacity of the USSR. As a result, by 1925 
three-fourths of our army were structured on the militia principles. 

The drastic shift towards a territorial/militia structure of the armed 
forces triggered important changes in conceptual trinking with regard to 
the army among some representatives of the high-level Party and military 
quarters. It was interesting to observe, for example, a gradual transition, 
fostered by each subsequent statement, from the offensive'thrust of defen¬ 
sive categories, which was certainly warranted by the unwillingness to 
nettle more than necessary the imperialist opponents in conditions of a 
dramatic cutback in military outlays, the plainly evident ebb in the world 
revolutionary process, and, finally, the defensive nature of the growing 
militia system. 

In April 1924, Frunze himself—a recent advocate of the offensive con¬ 
cept—said, “I believe it is now firmly established that the former type of 
armies, standing and regular armies which could shoulder the task of the 
country’s defence, have now pqssed into history, and irreversiby at that. 
The entire record of the 1914-18 war shows that the defence tasks are too 
onerous for the military department alone, too onerous for those who, so 
say, make up the “military estate”. They should be borne by the whole of 
the people; all state bodies and all the masses of the nation as a whole 
should participate in the country’s defence both in peacetime and in time 
of war”. 

At the same time, the introduction of the territorial/militia principles in 
the army aroused rapidly growing apprehensions among the Party and 
state leadership that the policy outlined and implemented by Frunze and 
his associates could deprive us of a means needed to rein in... the pea¬ 
santry.- For by that time the lightning bolt of a Georgian peasant uprising 
(in August 1924) that was described by Stalin as an act of banditry 
had already shot across the nation’s political skies. The central state and 
party authorities started to receive a flow of reports concerning the gro¬ 
wing discontent of the village population with the prices established by 
industrial trusts for their goods, the innumerable cases of peasant refu¬ 
sing to accept taxation forms until the taxes were reduced and the grain 
prices were hiked. As a result of all those developments, the country’s po¬ 
litical leader started to visualise the ghost of Kronstadt and Tambov up¬ 
risings which had been quashed precisely with the aid of the army. That 
was one point. 

Another point was that it was already becoming clear then that by its 
very nature the militia army could not remain under the political leader¬ 
ship of this or that individual and that, should it be*created everywhere, 
the political leader himself would turn into an obedient tool for fulfilling 
the will of the ruling class thus armed. 

Those were the two fundamental points that constituted the substantive 
gist of the unfolding debate. Frunze’s policy of structuring the army on 
the territorial/militia principles, which in the context of the un¬ 
furling discussions was tantamount to a course at democratising the 
armed forces and preventing them from turning into a punitive tool emp- 
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loyed by the party and state leadership against their own people, got the 
upper hand. A majority of military experts and high-level party and state 
officials associated themselves with Frunze, which predetermined to a lar¬ 
ge degree both the question of his appointment as RMC chairman and 
People’s Commissar and the endorsement of the course at the militia army, 
which was turned by Frunze, in departure from his former position, into 
the centrepiece of his politico-military activities. We have no grounds to 
claim that the revision of his own views prodded Mikhail Frunze to aban¬ 
don the offensive strategy and to join the defencists. The only indubitable 
thing is that he was firmly set against the commencing preparations for 
transforming the army into a stick to be used against his own people. ' 

It is for that reason that fundamental disagreements between Stalin 
and the new military leader swiftly sprung up and intensified. While the 
former intended to “win over the peasantry’’ (first figuratively and then 
literally),the latter wanted, with the help of the territorial/militia sys¬ 
tem, to “orient the military machinery towards the multi-million peasant 
masses of the country.'’ 

While the former spoke of the need to “bring to conclusion the establi¬ 
shment of a regular army which is the only one capable of defending the 
country’’, the latter, citing Lenin’s words, alleged that “there is no need 
to .stick to a standing army for the standing army, not only politically but 
also militarily, is of no special value”. 

While the former, in a bid to mould a personal power regime* permitted 
no doubts about his ability to replace Lenin, the latter, witnessing those 
far-reaching aspirations, said in so many words that “individuals can not 
replace the late leader. We will not find anyone equal to him in the bril¬ 
liance of his thinking and his capacity to see far ahead. The place vacated 
by him can be filled only by the efforis of the entire work collective”. 

Mikhail Frunze was the first to perish in that strife between the forces 
unequal in their political calibre. Early in the morning on October 31, 
1925, the day after he underwent surgery for an abdominal ulcer, Frunze 
died of a cardiac arrest. Paying the last homage to the late rival, his vic¬ 
tor said cynically, “Perhaps this is how it should be with the old comra¬ 
des, so easily and so simply consigned to the graves.”^® 

Following in the steps of its architect, the militia system began, slowly 
but surely, to die off. Although the transition to regular armed forces was 
finalised only 14 years lated, following the adoption of a Law on Univer¬ 
sal Military Conscription of September 1, 1939, the switchover to the mi¬ 
litia system began to slow down immediately after Frunze’s demise. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that while from late 1923 to late 1924 the number of rifle di¬ 
visions based on the territorial principle soared from 17.2 to 52.4 per cent, 
during the subsequent six years it crawled up only to 58 per cent. 

In May 1935, the Party’s Politburo endorsed RMC proposals for sho¬ 
ring up the armed forces, the main one providing for a substantial increase 
in the number of regular full-strength divisions The total number of Red 
Army divisions was slated to come up to 106 by January 1, 1938, with 
only 35 divisions remaining in the territorial status. But even on January 
15, 1936, Mikhail Tukhachevsky reported to the second session of the 
USSR Central Executive Committee that while prior to 1935 74 per cent of 
all divisions were territorial and only 26 per cent regular, by late 1935 77 
per cent were regular and a mere 23 per cent remained territorial.*® That 
was a paraphrase of stepped-up collectivisation (i. e. “etatisation” of agri¬ 
culture) in the sphere of military activities of Soviet society. „ 

While the introduction of the territorial/militia system in the military 
establishment went hand-in-hand with the gradual replacement of offen¬ 
sive thinking with the defensive one, its phase-out was accompanied by, 
if not largely predicated on, the triumph of offensive thinking. 
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It is certainly by far easier now, in retrospect, to pass judgement on 
the events which transpired during that very complex period and to ana¬ 
lyse them from a historical perspective. Ifis very important, however, to 
bear in mind that that was a difficult time of consolidation, a time of 
search for solutions to a whole raft of new problems faced by the Soviet 
state, including in the sphere of military building. The search went on wi¬ 
thout Lenin, when the cult-related trends were already gaining ground and 
strength in the country. The offensive thinking, characteristic as it was of 
many prominent military leaders of that time such as Vassili Blukher, 
Triandafillov, and Tukhachevsky, largely stemmed from the idea of world 
revolution that gained wide currency in the post-revolution years. The de¬ 
finite formation of an offensive military doctrine was facilitated by the es¬ 
tablishment of a command system and the consolidation of Stalin’s perso-. 
nality cult. 

In 1929, the then deputy chief of the Red Army staff, Triandafillov, 
came forward with a theory of “in-depth operation” which provided for 
the mass use of tanks, at the maximum speed, to the depth of the enemy’s 
defence. So that our readers have no doubts about the concept’s military 
essence, it can be noted that it was the “in-depth operation” theory that 
Hitler’s generals placed at the core operations of their armoured wedges 
in 1939-40 while executing their aggrandizement plans in Poland and We¬ 
stern Europe. 

The same year, 1929, saw the rise of the nation’s tank industry aimed 
at turning out a whole series of tanks, from light armoured vehicles to 
heavy tanks. 

As the army was acquiring more and more tanks, the armoured forces 
were also given a new organisational structure, more in keeping with the 
offensive spirit of the “in-depth operation” concept. The USSR was the 
first in the world to create an armoured formation (a mechanised brigade) 
and a mechanised corps. Speaking at the 17th Party Congress, Vassili 
Blukher said that tanks and aircraft were “the offspring of the first five- 
year-plan, which will be able to fulfil their socialist duty to the Soviet 
Union not only on the frontier or on the front but deep in the rear areas 
(emphasis added— G. A.) of the imperialist enemy.” 

The USSR was the founding father of a branch as purely offensive as 
the airborne forces. Long-range bomber aviation also reached a sufficiently 
high level in our country. In the booklets which were usually provided to 
soldiers during preparations for and the conduct of military exercises, the 
incidence of the words “offensive” and “defence” was much in favour of 
tlie former. 

All the above and many other offensive concepts rested on a systemic 
basis of the ideas put forward by the new military leadership. A most ac¬ 
tive and prominent representative of that school of thinking was undoub¬ 
tedly Mikhail Tukhachevsky. 

The year following Mikhail Frunze’s death, Tukhachevsky, who had 
already been appointed chief of the Red Army staff and RMC member, 
published a book entitled Questions of Modern Strategy which was 
intended to set forth the views on this major jield of military cons¬ 
truction, which the new military command professed and meant to put 
into effect. 

As to the issue under discussion, the most important point for this work 
is that not only does its author fully reconstitute the strategic orientation 
towards getting the Red Army geared for waging offensive operations in 
support of new socialist revolutions but he supplements this concept, ad¬ 
ding to it yet another substantial component. In his paradoxical reflextions 
(propensity to paradox was typical of that man’s thinking), Mikhail Tu¬ 
khachevsky claimed that certain poverty and weakness of the country pro¬ 
vided grounds for an offensive rather than defensive (as it had been pre- 

5 — 827 (aHM.) 
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sumed by the former Red Army and RMC leadership) character of its mi¬ 
litary and strategic preparations and actions. In introducing and broadly 
applying the term “expansion of the war basis”, Tukhachevsky wrote ex¬ 
plicitly, “In modern-day conditions, like never before, the seizure of new 
territories is interesting not only as a mere fact of occupation. It is inte¬ 
resting first and foremost from the standpoint of whether it can become a 
cause of strategic depletion of our armed forces or a source of increased 
potential for waging war.” And then he adds, “In our Soviet conditions, 
this task appears to be even more important since we possess by far grea¬ 
ter opportunities in the form of expansion of the socialist basis of war. For 
every territory, once it is taken over by us, becomes a Soviet territory in 
which the power of workers and peasants is established. We are thus en¬ 
larging our territory and in the meantime expanding not only our war 
basis but the socialist basis in general”.^® 

In parallel with this justification of the need for an offensive character 
of our strategic actions, Tukhachevsky levels sharp criticism, in the same 
work, against the sentiments shared by Soviet and foreign military experts 
that enormous losses that a future war would entail make nonsensical any 
talk about military victories and military achievements; therefore, intersta¬ 
te rivalry should be reduced to economic competition and in no case be 
carried further than that. "Decadent”, “gloomy” and “simplistic” are the 
terms used by Tukhachevsky to define such sentiments. In pursuing his 
(and not only his) viewpoint, he asserts that “what is needed is armed 
forces and military techniques which ought to introduce a new element in 
the existing economic relationship” and stresses that, while the sentiments 
he criticises might be quite explicable for the decaying capitalist West, 
“for us such sentiments are utterly incomprehensible for they are totally 
groundless, and it is only lack of faith in socialism, in our future develop¬ 
ment that can lead to the military nihilism that negates the possibility of 
militarily changing the correlation of forces that is taking shape at the 
present time”, 

Such views were in one piece with trends related to Stalin’s persona¬ 
lity cult which were then gaining momentum. Therefore, as soon as Sta¬ 
lin’s cult was firmly established and the reality and feasibility of those 
views found their first practical confirmation, their architect was elevated 
to a new, higher step in the military-political hierarchy. In 1931, Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky was appointed deputy RMC chairman and in 1934 Deputy 
People’s Commissar or Defence. As a consequence, the restructuring ot the 
armed forces to make them plainly offensive became truly large-scale. The 
motto “To defeat the enemy on its own territory” became a formula in 
which the logic of offensive preparations found its most vivid manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The peak of the transformations occurred in 1937. 

Today when a sorely restricted amount of documentary evidence is 
available to us, it is hard to adduce clear-cut and exhaustive causes for 
an abrupt end put to those processes and for the subsequent orgy of blood- 
shedding which resulted in the killing of the overwhelming majority of the 
Red Army commanders. Nevertheless, without claiming to have conducted 
a comprehensive analysis and without referring to purely domestic causes 
and to Stalin’s personal traits, it may be possible to try and cite some of 
them on the basis of evaluating above all the external factors related to 
the specific features of the then political and military situation in Europe. 

One of the reasons, to our mind, probably lies in the fact that by early 
1937 Nazi Germany, as is noted by several Soviet historians, ran out of 
peaceful options for executing its expansionist ambitions and was conf¬ 
ronted head-on with the need to re-orient itself to military force as a 
means of solving its tasks. According to Valentin Falin, “the Fuhrer 
thought that the most should be made of the situation in Europe and 
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throughout the world, propitious as it was for military plans,—and imme¬ 
diately at that”. 

In this context, the Soviet leadership, in all likelihood, faced a dilem¬ 
ma—either to undertake further vigorous moves to mould a defensive anti- 
Hitler coalition or, desiring to head off an armed clash with Germany (to 
which the country, in the view of its leadership, was not yet ready), to 
embark on a rapprochement with Nazi Germany. The second option for 
Soviet foreign-policy activities was furthered, in particular, by a much 
cooler attitude of the French ruling quarters to the whole gamut of ties 
with the Soviet Union, which was linked to the assassination, in the 
autumn of 1934, of French Foreign Minister Louis Barthou, who advoca¬ 
ted cooperation with the USSR, and the assumption the post by Pierre 
Laval, a vocal champion of the Franco-German rapprochement. 

As to the two options, the choice was not yet made by early 1937, and 
solutions were sought in both directions. It would seem, however, that 
even at that time there was a growing understanding that both the first 
and the second options could prove to be unfeasible should the plainly 
offensive and, even more so, European-oriented characteristics of the So¬ 
viet military machine be kept intact and that both options called for a 
drastic dismantling of the army’s offensive structure. And the dismantling 
did begin, rather swiftly and by specifically Stalinist means at that. The 
architects of the offensive military doctrine were first demoted and then 
declared “enemies of the people” and executed. The airborne forces disin¬ 
tegrated. The air force and armoured corps, as the offspring of the “ene¬ 
mies of the people”, were dismantled and their commanders were liquida¬ 
ted. Out of the total appropriations for tank production, only 68 per cent 
w ere spent in 1938. 

Even the war against Finland showed how far apart were the mere 
dismantling of the offensive machinery and the creation of a reliable de¬ 
fence organism of the country. Hence, hasty and, in many respects, chao¬ 
tic backpedalling. The production of T-34 tanks, that had been postponed, 
was urgently launched. The previously disbanded mechanised corps were 
re-established. The “in-depth operation” theory—this time, its specific para¬ 
meters were by far more modest than those in the mid-1930s—was taken 
off the shelf on which it had been placed indefinitely. Directives to the 
military personnel to master the knowledge of geography of neighbouring 
states acquired fresh meaning. 

Yet, time was an essential factor in fully revitalising the sapped me¬ 
chanism of the offensive strategy. The period needed was certainly immea¬ 
surably shorter than that needed to structure a ramified mechanism of 
defence strategy. But even that brief span of time was not given to us. 

The Great Patriotic War of 1941-45 demonstrated that our armed for¬ 
ces were not prepared to wage a strategic offensive. Four days after it 
started, a decision was made to switch over temporarily to a strategic de¬ 
fence. And this time, once again, we were found all but totally lacking the 
necessary basis to study the organisation and pursuit of such defence. The 
arsenal of Soviet military thinking was fully deprived of knowledge in is¬ 
sues such as the pullout of major forces from the encirclenrent while the 
question of counter-offensive was never raised in it, even though in the 
years of the civil war the Red Army seemed to have amassed a wealth of 
experience in preparing and successfully conducting counter-offensives in 
the most diverse combat conditions. The very first weeks of the war also 
showed that the engineer troops, because of their low strength and poor 
erjuipment, were clearly incapable of doing the entire needed gamut of 
defensive work. 

As a result, the 4-million-strong regular peacetime army permited the 
Nazi troops to advance all the way to Moscow and suffered tremendous 
losses within several months. The army had to be reconstituted and trai- 
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ned in the course of the war, in parallel with measures to organise the 
guerrilla movement, people’s voluntary force and universal military inst¬ 
ruction. 

At the second stage of World War II, efforts were made to perfect the 
mechanism of strategic offensive, which was given the final touches during 
combat operations beyond the USSR, when the objective set was to “kill 
the Nazi beast in its own den”. As respective regions were liberated, the 
all but revived territorial people’s formations (people’s voluntary units and 
guerrilla detachments) were disbanded and their members—except those 
who were inducted in the regular army—were disarmed. 

Since the end of World War II and for many years after, we believed 
that the best means to ensure our own security was to establish a climate 
of utmost military threat for the territories and the populations of the 
countries which come under the heading of our enemies. The successes 
scored in developing atomic weapons and in mastering missile technology 
have consolidated this military-political orientation. 

It is this orienta.tion that has provided Western politicians with 
grounds to point out a serious gap between the Soviet Union’s declared 
political intentions and the development of Soviet military might—even 
though the turn of events could have been utterly different had the US and 
NATO refrained from whipping up the arms race, which was accompanied 
by dangerous provocations against the USSR and other socialist countries 
and threats of “rolling back communism”. 

It is this orientation that caused a rapid increase in the economic bur¬ 
den that our people have been compelled to shoulder in their desire to en¬ 
sure their own peaceful work. 

Finally, it is the afore-said orientation that produced a certain paradox, 
i. e. never before in its history has the Soviet Union had so powerful a de¬ 
fence potential as in the late 1970s and early 1980s and, at the same time, 
never before has our preoccupation with our own security been so high as 
in those years. 

Did our country have the opportunity to choose a different, non-offensi¬ 
ve way of building our armed forces and armaments? Yes, it did. Were 
our commanders in a position to substantiate that different way? Yes, they 
were. 

For instance, Mikhail Tukhachevsky wrote on this score, "The strength 
of defence in the present-day war is constantly growing... The advantages 
of defensive weapons lie in the simplicity of their use and their greated 
numbers. The simplicity of employing the basic means of defence... cer¬ 
tainly contributes to a preponderance of defence over offensive... Artillery 
and tanks are hard put to amass sufficient strength to overpower machine- 
guns and antitank systems... Despite the clear growth in the offensive pro¬ 
cess as a consequence of the development of mechanised troops, time will 
probably show that the defensive power is indirectly growing even faster... 
There is no doubt about the growth in weaponry which shore up defences... 
The combat application of defensive means is easier and simpler than the 
use of offensive systems.” 

Yet, the situation prevailing in those years did not permit the gifted 
military thinker to come to a completely logical conclusion, stemming from 
his own reasoning. His conclusion, in any case, was, “But the offensive 
continues to hold advantages...”®^ In this respect, regrettably, Tukhachev¬ 
sky was not alone. 

New Party and state leaders came to power, new names appeared 
among the top military leadership of the country, but we persisted in buil¬ 
ding up the offensive potential and enhancing the readiness of our armed 
forces to “deliver a blow to the enemy in any place on the globe”. The 
term “non-offensive defence”, a once inconceivable phrase, would not be 
heard throughout the country until much later. 
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Now that this time has come, it is, in my view, imperative to launch a 
broad-scale and frank discussion on how to restructure our army in line 
with today’s level of external requirements and internal economic opportu¬ 
nities. 
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Ceorgi MARTIROSOV 


A GROUP OF CONSULAR OFFICIALS of the USSR Ministry of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs has been working in Tel Aviv since the summer of 1987 at 
the Finnish Embassy which represents the interests of the Soviet Union in 
Israel. The group deals with two matters: the first one is determination of 
legal status and protection of Soviet property in Israel; and the second one 
is replacement of Soviet citizenship certificates with general Soviet pas¬ 
sports for Soviet citizens residing permanently in Israel. We receive Soviet 
citizens who have come to visit relatives, as well as Israeli citizens. On 
the whole, the Israeli authorities have provided satisfactory conditions for 
our group. 

Early in the morning on December 2 last year the group received a 
special assignment. The telephone in my room rang at 5: 19 ,a. ni. local 
time. I answered the phone; it was a call from Moscow. “Comrade Chap¬ 
lin will talk with you now,” I was told. A few seconds later I was connec¬ 
ted with the Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. During those few 
seconds, trying to guess what the reason for the call could be, various 
possibilities went through my mind, but what 1 heard from Boris Chaplin 
was far worse than what I could have ever imagined: terrorists had sei¬ 
zed a Soviet airliner with many children on board and demanded that it 
fly abroad, Israel being among the possible destinations. The group was 
instructed to be ready to carry out an assignment. 

The next moment I woke up A. F. Maslov, my deputy, and we decided 
what to do first. Our group held a meeting at 7 : 00, and we decided to 
leave our people at local telephones and at a telephone reserved for cons¬ 
tant communication with Moscow. At 8 : 30 we informed Section B of the 
Finnish Embassy, where the group works, that there would be no recep¬ 
tion that day. We gave no reason, for the time being. 

Trying minutes of waiting followed. The telephone was dead. We liste¬ 
ned to broadcasts by local and foreign radio stations, but they did not 
give the news we wanted then. 

At last the telephone rang at 10:25. But the call was not from Moscow, 
it was from Mr. Yeshayahu Anug, Deputy General Director of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry. He told us that the air control tower at the Tel Aviv 
airport had received a message an hour before from the Soviet Aeroflot. 
The message said that the Soviet plane hijacked by the terrorists would 
depart from the airport at Mineralniye Vody and would fly to Israel. He 
asked me if I knew anything about that. I told him that Moscow had in¬ 
formed us about the incident in general terms and that we were waiting 
for details. The Deputy General Director asked us to keep him posted, 
saying that the Israeli side was prepared to receive the plane and was 
going to act in conformity with international regulations. 

After that conversation the group had practically constant communica¬ 
tion with Moscow and with the Israeli Foreign Ministry. Sooq the BBC 
and some other radio stations reported that terrorists had seized a Soviet 
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airliner with children on board taken hostage. The hijacking aroused in¬ 
dignation, of course, but most alarming was that children were involved. 
We contemplated various possible future developments, including how to 
accommodate the children upon their arrival. We felt that the Israelis sha¬ 
red our concern, especially in what concerned the children. Under those 
tense conditions we worked to start a productive dialogue with the Israe¬ 
lis. Their first response gave us hope that they would cooperate. 

At 1 p. m. Deputy General Director Anug informed us that the airport 
control tower had received a new telex stating, he .said, that the plane 
would take otf at 12:00 to arrive in Israel at 3 p. m. Mr. Anug asked that 
the arrival time be officially confirmed via the group, considering the one 
hour time difference between Tel Aviv and Moscow. He was also interes¬ 
ted in knowing if the telex was an official report of Aeroflot, or it had come 
as a result of pressure exerted by the hijackers or their accomplices. 

As we received information from Moscow, we stated the following to 
Mr. Anug: "The terrorists took 30 children hostage on Soviet territory: the 
terrorists demanded a ransom and an airflight to a foreign country; they 
mentioned many countries, Pakistan and South Africa among them, but 
decided on Israel.” 

In that situation, tense as it was, the next report from Moscow brought 
us relief—the children had been set free. We did not know the details yet, 
but could well imagine what courage and self restraint it took to negotia¬ 
te with the terrorists, so as not to further endanger the life of the children. 

But all understood that it was too early to celebrate—now the crew 
were hostages. 

Moscow reported that the expected arrival time in Israel was 6:55 p.m., 
Moscow time. In keeping with the instructions we got we informed the Is¬ 
raelis that ‘‘the Soviet side aiks that the plane be allowed to land in Is¬ 
rael and that the aircraft and the crew be returned, in keeping with interna¬ 
tional regulations”. We also asked them to return the hijackers who would 
be tried in Soviet court. And we asked the Israelis to take precau¬ 
tionary measures to ensure the crew’s safety. 

We were told that the Israeli side had confirmed that the plane would 
be allowed to land, that the relevant authorities had already been in¬ 
structed and the military airfield at Lydda was in readiness. 

As soon as we received a report that direct radio communication had 
been established between the control tower of the Lydda airport and our 
plane, we left for the airport. We headed for the civilian section of the 
airport, where we were met by an escort car and an official of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry. We drove together onto the territory of an Israeli air 
base, where the 11-76 was expected to land. In one of the houses at the 
base we were given a separate room with facilities for direct communica¬ 
tion with Moscow. We knew that at the control tower at the base was Is¬ 
raeli Defence Minister Itzhak Rabin and the Chief of the General Staff of 
the Israeli army, who supervised the operation. Mr. Anug remained with 
us in our room, helping us maintain contact with the control tower. 

Coffee was brought in, and we began to talk on general subjects, but 
the tension remained. At last the news came that the plane had landed. 
At that very moment the telephone line with Moscow came alive. I repor¬ 
ted directly to Boris Chaplin: ‘‘The plane has landed on one of the taxi 
strips”. Then the last seconds came, and suspense was at its highest. 

Finally Mr. Anug told us: ‘‘The terrorists gave themselves up to the 
authorities. The crew are safe.” We felt relieved, and as we reported the 
news to Moscow, we knew others would be just as relieved. 

But not all the tension was gone—in a few minutes Mr. Anug told 
us that not everyone had deboarded the plane, that someone had remained 
inside. We reported that to Moscow. Everybody wondered what could have 
happened. 
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In a few minutes it became clear that two of the crew had stayed in 
the plane. Six crew members were invited to the officers’ club at the base. 
The terrorists were taken to a separate room for preliminary interrogation. 

We remained with Mr. Anug to agree on matters of procedure. The 
first question concerned the return of the crew and the plane. After Mr. 
Anug’s brief conversation over the telephone with his ministry the question 
was solved in principle. We specified the details concerning departure, in¬ 
cluding refueling. Preliminary time was fixed for the take-off, with consi¬ 
deration of rest time for the crew—Saturday, December 3, 7:00 p. m. 

A point to note here is that, according to Jewish religious canons. Sab¬ 
bath (Saturday) is the day of complete rest and worship, when it is for¬ 
bidden to do any work and use any equipment. There are even special 
Sabbath lifts in hotels. Airports, naturally, do not work on Saturdays 
either—no flights of the Israeli El-Al airline are allowed on these days 
under a special resolution issued by the Knesset. There was a case in con¬ 
temporary Israel’s history when a government had to resign under pres¬ 
sure from religious guarters because a batch of US combat aircraft had 
arrived in Israel on Saturday. 

Then we moved on to the second important question—the extradition 
of the hijackers. This question looked easy enough to be solved positively; 
the first interrogation seemed to have convinced the Israelis that the hijac¬ 
kers were criminals of the worst type. Their barbarian act of taking child¬ 
ren hostage was proof enough. The impression the terrorists produced 
right after the landing helped along of their extradition. So we began to 
discuss the technicalities of bringing them back to the Soviet Union.. The 
first thing that occurred to us was to send them in the same plane they 
had seized. It would be proper morally: the same plane, the same crew, 
and the same bandits, now in handcuffs as befits them. 

Everybody understood, of course, that this version involved a certain 
amount of risk. Therefore the Israelis offered their own escort who would 
fly either to the nearest stopover, say, on Cyprus, where the Israeli escort 
would be replaced by a Soviet one, or they would fly right to Moscow. The 
two sides considered the possibility of dispatching a Soviet escort by any 
flight proceeding from the nearest location or by a special flight from 
Moscow. We were promised that visas for the escort would be issued on 
the spot. Then we agreed without delay on the return of the money and 
weapons taken away from the hijackers. As for the wife of the gang lea¬ 
der, she could come back to the USSR in an 11-76 plane if for some reason 
a different version of delivering the hijackers to the Soviet Union would be 
chosen. The Israelis agreed that we could meet with her next morning. 
They also suggested that we meet the hijackers, but we did not think that 
necessary. 

Back in the hotel, we immediately informed Moscow of the develop¬ 
ments mentioned above. The content of our report made that night was 
later reproduced by Boris Chaplin in an article carried in the previous 
issue of this journal.' 

The next morning, while the crew were still in bed, Mr. Anug called to 
ask what version of transporting the hijackers Moscow had decided on. 
If the Israeli escort would be chosen, he said, it would consist of two or 
three men. We replied that Moscow had decided on a special flight with 
the Soviet escort, a group of 19, (not counting the crew), including 
guards, investigators and physicians. Mr, Anug immediately confirmed 
readiness to receive the Soviet plane. 

He called again between 11 hours and noon. We felt from what he said 
that new difficulties had cropped up. The Israeli side confirmecTreadiness 
to receive the Soviet plane with the escort party. We were also told that, 
as the legal grounds for extradition were being studied, in keeping with 
Israeli legislation, that procedure could last two or three days. This meant 
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that the escorted hijackers’ return flight might be delayed until the requi¬ 
red legal procedures were over. Therefore we were told that under those 
conditions the special flight could depart from Moscow either that day or 
later, that is, after all the necessary legal formalities'were completed. We 
acknowledged the information but replied that the plane had already de¬ 
parted and indicated its ETA in Tel Aviv. Concluding the telephone con¬ 
versation, Mr. Anug said that, considering the Soviet plane would arrive 
that very day he would try to speed up the legal formalities. “But the law 
is the law,” he added. 

Some time later we informed the Israelis of the type of the arriving 
plane and the side number of our Tu-154. The expected lime of arrival in 
the Tel Aviv airport was then specified—3:35 p. m. 

Soon we were informed that, according to a decision taken by -the Is¬ 
raeli Defence Ministry, the two planes would not take off for a flight home 
that day, because of religious canons according to which aircraft departu¬ 
res were prohibited on Saturdays. The Israeli press reported later that 
some cabinet members had proposed that the extradition be delayed until 
the matter could be considered at a regular cabinet session normally held 
on Sundays. 

We were not very surprised to hear the news, discouraging as it was. 
Much emphasis is laid on observing religious canons since the religious 
circles had built up their positions in the parliamentary elections last No¬ 
vember and also due to the complex political situation in the country cau¬ 
sed by the delay in forming a new Israeli cabinet. 

On the other hand, having lived in Israel for some time, we know that 
the Sabbath rules were to be observed only until evening, and the take-off 
had originally been scheduled'for late evening hours. Therefore we didn’t 
lose all hope, all the more so since a press conference with Boris Chaplin 
and Vladimir Ponomarev, KGB’s Deputy Chairman, had already been held, 
and a meeting between Eduard Shevardnadze and Aryeh Levin, head of 
the Israeli consular group in Moscow was due soon. The Israelis knew all 
about that, of course. 

Mr. Anug called again to tell us that everything necessary was being 
done to speed up the legal procedure. He told us that it was even possib¬ 
le that it would be over that day, and that both planes would be able to 
carry the hijackers and the escort team late that evening. We put a call 
through to communicate the news to Moscow. 

And, again, after a radio contact between the control tower and our 
Tu-154 the same members of our group left for the airport, this time to its 
civilian part. In the airport building we were told that someone wanted 
to talk to us on the telephone. It was Mr. Anug who called to tell us that 
the legal procedure had been cancelled. All the passengers on board the 
Tu-154 and the crew were allowed to go into the city, the visas would be 
issued right on the spot. As we finished the talk with the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry, the' plane from Moscow landed. 

We rode to the airfield and immediately saw our Tu-154, and on the 
other side of the airfield we saw another red banner on the fuselage of 
11-76. Together with A. F. Maslov we entered the Tu-154 plane. We were 
glad to see its passengers. After a brief meeting we decided that six per¬ 
sons of the newly-arrived* team would go with us to Section B of the 
Finnish Embassy where our group worked. The rest of the passengers 
and the crew would not leave the plane for the time being—we hoped 
for an early departure. We went down the gangway and introduced the 
team members to Israeli Foreign Ministry Officials. The issuing of 'visas 
did not last long. .After that the head of the airfield service invited the 
crew to a reception given by the ministry of transport that very evening 
hi Jerusalem. We thanked him^amd politely declined the invitation, saying 
that we expected both planes to depart that evening. 
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As we were leaving the airport, the cars at the entrance to the airport 
building were surrounded by a crowd of reporters. We could understand 
their interest in what was going on, but it was just as natural that we 
wished to tell them the news only when the entire matter was carried through 
to the end. The Israeli officials that accompanied us understood our posi¬ 
tion quite well—their cars drove off separately from us and we left in a 
bus through a remote exit from the airport. But we had hardly covered 
a few kilometres when the newspeople in minibuses caught up with us. 
They were waving their hands to show they knew that we were in the 
bus. Well, we let them take their pictures. And, of course, we were,not 
surprised to see them waiting at the entrance of the Finnish Embassy, 
but we politely refused to give interviews for the time being. 

As we reached Section B, we called the Israeli Foreign Ministry 
asking them to take the criminals to the aircraft in cars one by one with 
intervals and, of course, in handcuffs. We asked that the ringleader and 
his closest accomplice be taken to the 11-76, and the rest of them to the 
Tu-154, and that the wife of the ringleader be taken also to the Tu-154. 
Then we agreed on the procedure for transferring the money and 
weapons. The money was a special problem. It had been deposited in an 
Israeli bank, and banks in Israel are closed on Saturdays. The sum equ¬ 
alled $2 million in various currencies and it all had to be counted. The 
Israelis promised that they would try to meet all our requests. 

It should be pointed out here that over the entire course of the hijac¬ 
kers’ stay in Israel the local police conducted their intensive interroga¬ 
tion. With our consent, the 11-76 commander gave evidence on the con¬ 
duct of the hijackers during the flight. It had been originally decided that 
all the records of the interrogations would later be handed over to us, 
which was done. 

At last we were informed from Jerusalem that the departure of both 
planes was scheduled for 8 ; 00 p. m. The bus which had taken us to the 
embassy was immediately sent to pick up the 11-76 crew at the hotel. 

Again we went to the air base where our 11-76 stood. The crew was 
already there, and we discussed the technicalities of the departure. The 
Israelis had already received the data on the weather conditions along 
the route. We decided that the 11-76 would take off first, and after awhile 
the faster TU-154 would follow it. With us at the airport were Mr. Anug, 
Mr. A. Mazcl, head of the East European department at the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry, other officials of the ministry, the airport administra¬ 
tion, and the chief of the district police. We apologised before the Israelis 
for disturbing them not only during Sabbath rest, but also on the day of 
Hanukka, a religious festival of lights. The first ritual candle was lit 
that day. We were present at a candle lighting ceremony, after which 
all were invited to have a cup of tea or coffee with sandwiches and 
pastry. The Israelis presented our crew with souvenirs as a tribute to 
their courage. 

A few minutes before the departure the planes were fueled up, both 
crews were ready. As we understood, the criminals were ready, too. 

But yet another problem arose then; capital punishment is forbidden 
in Israel. This question usually arises when criminals are extradited from 
a country where capital punishment is not used to a country where It 
is used. This problem caused the greatest concern among the spokesmen 
of religious parties. 

They, too, had expressed their opinion in connection with^the hijack¬ 
ing. The Minister who represented the National Religious Party stated 
ever, that Mr. A. Levin, head of the Israeli consular group in Moscow, 
should have refused to meet with Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Eduard Shevardnadze on Saturday because any meetings on business 
held on Saturdays contradicted religious canons. 
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We began to talk over the new situation with the Israelis. After a 
thorough discussion both sides arrived at an understanding on the ex¬ 
tradition question. 

Soon the transfer of the criminals to the Soviet side began. A car 
with the gang leader in the back seat flanked by Israeli police officers 
approached the 11-76. The handcuffed bandit and the policemen got out 
of the car. At the gangway the hijacker was handed over to the escort 
team. The same procedure was conducted with the second bandit. A com¬ 
mand was given to take off. 

We went to the second plane. Again it was next to impossible to get 
there, for two or three hundred newsmen and reporters from practically 
all the news agencies accredited in Israel surrounded the plane. We saw 
satellite communication antennas, which meant that a worldwide live 
broadcast was going on. The first car brought the wife of the gang 
leader. She was without handcuffs. The woman went up the gangway, 
was led to the first-class cabin and was given sedatives. She was crying. 
Then the other two criminals were taken there in the same manner. Yet 
another car brought a cardboard box with weapons, which was carried onto 
the plane. The last car brought two ordinary-looking sacks with two 
million dollars. Many asked to allow them to handle that lot of money 
with their hands for a second. When the money was up in the plane, a 
moment of confusion arose, but we solved the problem with humour to 
everybody’s satisfaction. The matter was that the team member who had 
arrived to receive the money, sticking to the rules of his job even in a 
tense situation like that, wanted to count it. But we persuaded him not 
to do so. At last all the formalities were over. 

The leader of the Soviet cs«!ort team thanked the representatives of the 
Israeli authorities for cooperation. We tnankcd them, too, especially 
Mr. Anug. 

The plane was steered to the take-off strip and after a short run it 
was in the air. We knew that in Moscow they were nervous, waiting for 
the plane. We sent them the last telephone message: “Both planes are on 
their way to Moscow. The 11-76 left at 10:20 o. m., Moscow time, with 
two hijackers on board. The Tu-154 left at 11 : ft, carrying two hijackers, 
the wife of the ring leader, and the money and weapons taken from 
them.” 

That was how the operation codenamed “Grom” (Thunder) ended. 


THE ASSIGNMENT was fulfilled. But there was hardly any relief. Soon 
the terrible news of the earthquake in Armenia reached us. More telephone 
calls to Moscow were made, this time concerning the Israelis’ offers 
of aid. 

And so again, a week later, we were at the same air base from which 
an aircraft with an Israeli rescue team was leaving for Armenia. In a 
few days more Israeli planes left for Armenia, carrying hospital personnel 
and medical equipment especially designed for treating children. 

People from the most diverse social and political quarters, scientists, 
men of culture, and busihessmenl of Israel expressed condolences on the 
tragedy in Armenia. The consular group of the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs which acted at the Finnish Embassy in Tel Aviv opened 
a special account in an Israeli bank for relief to earthquake victims. Im- 
meaiately money began to be sent to that account. 

The Israel-USSR Friendship Society launched a blood-donor relief 


(ConHnued on page 136) 



VOROVSKI’S ASSASSINATION: NEW FACTS 


Georgi DRAGUNOV 


ON MAY 10, 1923, Hotel Cecil in Lausanne, a massive building with 
an elaborate decor, the pseudo-Gothic Ouchy Castle in the same city and 
an unassuming house on Geneva’s Place du Cirque found themselves 
linked together by a tragic event, the assassination of Waclav Vorovski. 
The crime ended the life of one of Lenin’s associates, a statesman and 
revolutionary, an outstanding diplomat, a highly educated man and 
talented publicist. It also led to a sharp conflict between the Soviet Union 
and Switzerland that marred their relations for a long time to come. 


ON NOVEMBER 20, 1922, a conference opened at Ouchy Castle. Its 
purpose was to draft a peace treaty with Turkey and establish the in¬ 
ternational regime of the Black Sea Straits. The venue was not acci<^ent- 
al. Ever since the 19th century, Switzerland’s policy of permanent neutra¬ 
lity had kept the country out of European wars, and therefore its cities 
were often chosen for international talks on settling various political con¬ 
flicts. Furthermore, in 1919, Geneva became the seat of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations and the venue for the League’s Assembly and 
Council meetings. 

While the declared aim of the Lausanne Conference was to restore 
peace in the East, actually the Entente countries, primarily Britain, 
France and Italy, were intent on subjugating new, Kemalist Turkey eco¬ 
nomically and politically, which they had already tried to do militarily. 
To this end they set up a united diplomatic front of allied powers. To 
isolate Ankara, they first attempted to bar from the Conference Soviet 
Russia, which in 1921 had signed a Treaty of Friendship and Brotherhood 
with Turkey in response to Kemal Ataturk’s request for help. Seeing 
their scheme fall through, London and Paris declared that they would 
admit Soviet delegates only for the discussion of the problem of the 
Straits at the Conference. 

On November 22, 1922, Waclav Vorovski, appointed a member of the 
Soviet delegation, arrived in Lausanne from Rome, where he served as 
Ambassador, and December 1 saw the arrival of the whole joint delega¬ 
tion of the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Georgia, led by People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs Georgi Chicherin. Without going into details of the 
Conference, I wish to note that there was a break in it from February to 
mid-April 1923 due to Ankara’s rejection of an ultimatum served by 
British Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon on behalf of the Entente. The 
Soviet delegation took a favourable stand on Turkey’s legitimate in¬ 
terests. It exposed the allied powers’ imperialist policy: the Soviet diplo¬ 
mats advocated a regime for the Straits such as would guarantee the 
security and interests of all Black Sea nations without exception. 

Reports on the Soviet position naturally found their way into the 
press and had a definite impact on the public mood in the world, and 

Georgi Dragfunov, a Journalist specialising in International affairs, headed the Ge¬ 
neva office of TASS from 1963 to 1969 and from 1979 to 1983. 
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this greatly annoyed Paris and London. The attitude of the delegates of 
Britain, France and some of their allies to our country at the Conference 
itself was characterised by attacks and a pointed refusal to consider our 
proposals. Soviet delegates were not allowed to participate in the work 
of experts. The bourgeois press widely publicised this obstruction. 

When, in April, the Conference was resumed the inviting powers did 
not formally notify Moscow of the fact. The Conference Secretariat stated 
that Russia could attend only if it committed itself beforehand to sign 
the projected convention on the Straits. That statement, too, was publi¬ 
cised. (The new regime of the Straits did not last long and was changed 
at the Montreux Conference in 1936). 

Vorovski, who came back to Lausanne as Envoy Plenipotentiary of the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and Georgia, was contrary to international law 
denied diplomatic privileges and the French Havas news agency hastened 
to make this widely known. The overall result was that anti-Soviet pas¬ 
sions ran high, affecting also Switzerland. The Curzon ultimatum of 
May 8, 1923, with its defiant character and the tenor of the demands made 
on the Soviet government, played an evil role for its part. 

Such were some of the circumstances surrounding the Lausanne Con¬ 
ference and the international situation which preceded the assassination 
of Vorovski and made it possible. But that chapter of history had some 
other aspects as well. 


IN THOSE DAYS the “Mission of the Russian Red Cross” headed 
by one Georgi Lodygensky, was located at 3, Place du Cirque, Geneva. 
Established in tsarist times, it did not really represent anyone and had 
no authority whatever, for it refused to recognise the Soviet state. And 
what is more, there was an official delegate of the Russian Red Cross 
Society to the International Committee of the Red Cross, Sergei Bagetsky, 
appointed to his post in 1918. He had gone with Lenin through the trying 
years of Swiss exile and enjoyed his full confidence. * 

The Red Cross “mission’*^ of tsarist Russia became a rallying point 
for reactionary White emigres in Switzerland. It combined this “fun- 
ction”with representation of the Russian National Committee, an anti- 
Soviet organisation closely associated with General Wrangel, in Swit¬ 
zerland and the League of Nations. Lodygensky, a former tsarist army 
officer who had fled from the Crimea in 1920 with the remnants of 
Wrangel’s troops, was corresponding with Wrangel. The Place du 
Cirque office was* linked with Admiral Kolchak’s military missions in 
Switzerland, Germany and Czechoslovakia, and it was from there that 
attempts were made to recruit White armies from the one-time Russian 
Expeditionary Corps in France. ‘ 

In February 1921 Lodygensky wrote to Wrangel in Belgrade, asking 
him to send an “absolutely trustworthy” officer to Geneva, and the ge¬ 
neral immediately sent Arkady Polunin. The latter, a tsarist army cap¬ 
tain, volunteered after the revolution for service in General Alexeyev’s 
army operating in the Don area and was appointed to run the counter¬ 
intelligence unit of a ‘division commanded by General Kreiter. After¬ 
wards he served in General Denikin’s intelligence. At the Gallipoli camp 
on the shore of the Dardanelles, where the remnants of White armies 
were quartered after their flight from the Crimea, Polunin belonged, 
according to Lodygensky’s testimony, to a militant organisation under 

* In October 1921 the ICRC (based in Geneva) fortnallv recognised the Russian 
Red Cross Society and Bagotsky as its representative. Following the severance of 
diplomatic relations' with Switzerland in November 1918, he was for a score of years 
the only Soviet official in that country. 
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General Kutepov, Wrangel’s right-hand man, who sent agents into So¬ 
viet Russia. 

Lodygensky granted the “absolutely trustworthy” officer a monthly 
salary of 800 Swiss francs, which was an appreciable amount at the 
time. Subsequently it transpired that when Polunin arrived in Geneva 
he was obsessed by the idea of “killing all Soviet leaders”. An opportu¬ 
nity soon offered. To use a figure of speech, it was from Place du Cirque 
that the pistol used against Vorovski was pointed at him. 

Initially, the Geneva emigre centre and those in the higher echelons 
of the White movement who controlled it from Belgrade and Paris plann¬ 
ed to assassinate Georgi Chicherin, the leader of the Soviet delegation 
to Lausanne. * But the plan failed to materialise for various reasons, 
possibly because our delegation was fairly large at the early stage of 
the Conference. Besides, neither the organisers of the Conference nor 
the Swiss authorities denied our delegates general diplomatic status 
at the time, including security. 

The attempt on Vorovski’s life was another matter. When, in April, 
he arrived in Lausanne accompanied by only two aides and a journalist 
of ROSTA (Russian Telegraph Agency), the organisers of the Confe¬ 
rence made it clear that nobody was going to see to the Soviet diplo¬ 
mat’s safety. The authorities backed the rumour that Vorovski had “no 
diplomatic prerogatives” (as if to confirm this, Bern refused entry visas 
to the diplomatic couriers carrying mail for him). Lodygensky and IJo- 
lunin must have taken all that into account although the former denied 
at the trial any knowledge of the planned terrorist act. 

But, of course, the main reason for the crime committed in Lausan¬ 
ne was different. The White Guard leadership and Western circles hos¬ 
tile to Soviet Russia, including Swiss reactionaries, undoubtedly realis¬ 
ed the importance of Vorovski as a politician, statesman and diplomat 
and knew of his role at home and abroad. 

Waclav Vorovski was born on October 15 (27), 1871, into the family 
of a Moscow railway engineer. On leaving gymnasium he entered the 
Dcnartment of Physics and Mathematics of Moscow University and then 
continued his studies in the Moscow Higher Technical School. Partici¬ 
pation in the revolutionary movement and the resultant repressive 
measures of the tsarist authorities compelled him to complete his higher 
education in Munich. When, in 1894, the Moscow Workers’ Union was 
formed he Joined it. He was in prison and exile for several years. While 
in foreign exile, he continued his revolutionary activity. After the Feb¬ 
ruary Revolution he was elected to the Foreign Bureau of the RSDLP 
(Bolsheviks). 

As a publicist who spoke many languages, Vorovski wrote not only 
poliWeal articles but literary critiques. After the October Revolution he 
proved his worth as a diplomat. He represented his nation as envoy to 
Scandina«vian countries and as Secretary-General of the Soviet Delega¬ 
tion at the Genoa Conference. In 1921 he became the first Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador to Italy, with which he helped establish normal political and eco¬ 
nomic relations in the face of a violent anti-Soviet campaign. 

Fabrizzio Maffi, an Italian Socialist who testified at the trial as a 
witness, said that the Soviet diplomat had been well liked by the Ita¬ 
lian government as well as by the Vatican. * 

Showing diplomatic tact and restraint in the most complicated situa¬ 
tions (as in 1918, during difficult talks between the RSFSR and Fin¬ 
land, or at the Lausanne Conference), Vorovski firmly and consistently 

• This writer was told so by Jean Vincent, Honorary Chairman of the Swiss Party 
of Labour. Vincent was assistant to Jacques Dicker, the lawyer who defended the in¬ 
terests of Vorovski’s family at the trial, 
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defended the interests of the Soviet state, never making the slightest 
concessions on matters of principle, and skilfully exposed the ploys 
of political adversaries. Small wonder the enemies of Soviet Russia 
hated this revolutionary and diplomat. 

What was the Swiss atmosphere like in those years? It is important 
to know this in order to realise what contributed to the crime in Lau¬ 
sanne and why the assassin, Conradi, and his inspirer and accomplice, 
Polunm, were acquitted on November 16, 1923. 

Although Switzerland was not involved in World War I its popula¬ 
tion experienced serious hardships due to the war. The news of a victo¬ 
rious revolution in Russia aroused the Swiss working people. On No¬ 
vember 15, 1917, a public meeting was held in Zurich, the country’s 
main industrial centre, to mark the victory of the October Revolution 
and Lenin’s signing of the Decree on Peace. Singing the Internationale, 
the participants marched to the city’s two munitions plants. In response 
to their call, “No more shells or bullets for a continued war’’, the wor¬ 
kers walked out of the plant; clashes with the police followed. 

The Swiss bourgeoisie made furious attacks on the working class 
and democratic movement as well as on the October Revolution. It des¬ 
cribed what it called “riots” as “a premeditated Bolshevik action direct¬ 
ed from without”. Strikes, rallies and demonstrations succeeded one 
another from late 1917 to October 1918. For the first time in Swiss 
history, a strike by several thousand bank employees paralysed Zurich, 
a major financial centre of Europe. 

From November 11 to 14, Switzerland was hit by a general strike in 
support of economic and political demands. ^ The panicstricken bour¬ 
geois press, trying to set the population against the strikers, spread the 
rumour that the “Reds” were about to seize power. The national strike, 
which failed for various reasons, came as a bad shock to the Swiss 
authorities. 


THE TREND OF SOVIET-SWISS REFLATIONS was extremely un¬ 
favourable at the time through no fault of our country. On November 
10 (23), 1917, the Soviet government asked a group of neutral states, 
including Switzerland, to convey to the belligerents Soviet Russia’s 
proposal for a peace without annexations and indemnities. The fact that 
the Soviet request was directed also to Switzerland was indicative of 
new Russia’s respect for a country which could play a definite role in 
international affairs by virtue of its neutral status. 

Almost simultaneously, the RSFSR proposed to Switzerland that the 
two countries should work out a new trade treaty in lieu of the Russo- 
Swiss Convention of 1872 which had become null and void under Keren¬ 
sky. < On January 17, 1918, the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
expressed to the Federal Council (government) of Switzerland a desire to 
assign a representative to Bern, and on June 1 a diplomatic mission 
headed by Jan Berzin acrived there. 

How did the other side proceed? In instructions to Swiss envoys, 
Felix Calonder, Chief of the Swiss Political Department (Foreign Mi¬ 
nistry), held forth about the “horrors of the Bolshevik regime”. He 
informed them that Bern would keep relations with Russia to the “mini¬ 
mum” and this only because there were Swiss citizens in some Russian 
cities. ® 

In his very first conversation with Berzin, Calonder told him that 
relations with the Russian government “could only be on business mat- 
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ters, that officially the Swiss government could recognise neither the So¬ 
viet government nor its diplomatic mission. * 

the Embassy of the Provisional Government continued “function¬ 
ing” in Bern, and the Political Department defiantly listed Kerensky’s 
representatives as members of the diplomatic corps. 

Alfred Senn, a Swiss bourgeois historian, writes that official Bern 
raised all sorts of obstacles to the functioning of the Berzin mission, 
interfered with the work of Soviet diplomatic couriers, had Berzin and 
his staff shadowed by police, and so on. ^ 

The F’ederal Council, instigated by Entente leaders and Swiss rea¬ 
ctionaries, wanted a pretext for anti-Soviet moves.® On March 20, I^IS, 
Swiss Minister to Petrograd Edoward Odier took the initiative of a 
demarche by seven Western countries in defence of their citizens’ pro¬ 
perty subject to nationalisation. The RSFSR People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs qualified as gross interference in the internal affairs of 
the republic the seven countries’ collective protest against the measures 
approved by the Soviet government on September 5 to combat counter¬ 
revolutionary elements. ® 

And when, in November 1918, the “great strike” broke out in Swit¬ 
zerland the authorities could think of nothing better than to put the 
blame for that powerful action of the Swiss working class and demo¬ 
cratic movement on Soviet Russia and its mission to Bern. Between 
November 12 and 14, the Berzin mission was deported on the basis of 
groundless insinuations about its “complicity” in Swiss events (mis¬ 
sion members were transported in army vehicles escorted by dragoons). 

The Soviet side, showing restraint, refused to retaliate for the out¬ 
rage. As for the Swiss Legation in the RSFSR, it functioned until Feb¬ 
ruary 1919 and left the country of its own accord. The right-wing press 
•and political alignments promptly launched an anti-Soviet campaign. 
They invented tall stories about “Moscow’s intrigues” and demanded 
sanctions against the Soviet mission. The camaign went on until May 
10, 1923. 

The pro-fascist National League based in Lausanne contributed its 
share. Right from the beginning of May, they carried on fierce propa¬ 
ganda against Vorovski’s presence in Lausanne. On May 5 the local 
press published the following report: “Information supplied by the Con¬ 
ference Secretariat to the Political Department implies that Russia can 
no longer be regarded as invited to participate in the Conference.” 

The National League members undoubtedly perceived the publication 
as a kind of indulgence. On May 6 several of its activists went to Hotel 
Cecil, where the Soviet delegates were staying, and started a provoca¬ 
tive conversation with them. Next day they told journalists that they 
were going to expel the Russian Bolsheviks from Switzerland by taking 
them to the French shore of Lake Geneva in a boat. On May 7 and 8, 
the press carried numerous comments on the incident, hinting that as 
the authorities did not react to the National League members’ provoca¬ 
tive moves, the Soviet delegation was practically defenceless. 

In informing the RSFSR Embassy to Berlin on xMay 9 about the la¬ 
test anti-Soviet provocation, Vorovski wrote: “These rowdyish boys are 
plainly and deliberately incited from outside, possibly from foreign 
quarters. The Swiss government, which knows this well, for the press 
Is full of it, is answerable for our immunity. Its behaviour is a disgra¬ 
ceful violation of the guarantees given at the beginning of the Confe¬ 
rence, and any attack on us in this country overflowing with amenities 
can occur solely with the knowledge and connivance of the autho¬ 
rities.” *0 

That was how the circumstances which led to the Lausanne tragedy 
intertwined to form a fatal tangle. 
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MORITZ CONRADI, the man who offered to carry out the terrorist 
act, was a White Guard. His grandfather, born in the Swiss canton of 
Graubiinden, emigrated to Russia in the 19th century. The family owned 
a chocolate factory in St. Petersburg, another factory in Moscow, shops 
(one of them on St. Petersburg’s main thoroughfare, Nevsky Avenue) 
and a house in the city’s Vasiiyevsky Ostrov district. “ During World 
War I Conradi joined the Russian army. After the October Revolution 
he fled to the Whites in lassy, and from there he made his way with a 
troop' contingent under General Drozdovsky to General Denikin in the 
Kuban area. In 1920 he found himself at the Whites’ Gallipoli camp 
along with remnants of Wrangel’s army. The year 1921 saw him in 
Zurich, where he found employment as a draughtsman. 

In 1918, the Conradi family’s enterprises in Pelrograd were nationa¬ 
lised, Conradi’s father and uncle were arrested, and the latter was shot, 
from what his nephew told afterwards. Conradi kept in touch with White 
Guard officers in exile, and in Geneva he established contact with 
Lodygensky and Polunin. He and Polunin had served in the same mili¬ 
tary unit and soon saw eye to eye. Conradi’s patrons, who supplied him 
with money, suggested that he should kill “one of the noted Bolsheviks”. 
W’ith this aim in view, he made a trip to Germany and Poland but failed 
to accomplish a terrorist act there. 

On May 7 Polunin went from Geneva to Lausanne to reconnoitre. He 
carefully explored the approaches to Ouchy Castle and Hotel Cecil. 
Next day he remitted 200 francs to Conradi in Zurich, informing the fu¬ 
ture assassin that the money was intended “for the necessary expenses” 
and assuring him that nobody really guarded Vorovski. Conradi now 
knew something more than wjtiere and when he should look for Vorov¬ 
ski. Polunin had also told hirn that the assassination of so prominent a 
diplomat would not only deal a blow to Soviet Russia’s efforts to win de 
facto recognition but prevent the Bolsheviks from attending any further 
international conferences in Switzerland, for “they will never forget 
that one of them was killed there”. 

On May 9 Conradi boarded a night train. He was carrying a Brown¬ 
ing automatic and had notched the tips of the bullets to ensure that 
the wound be fatal. He began the day of May 10 by drinking vodka at 
Lausanne station to pluck up his “courage”, and in the evening he sat 
down at a table in the restaurant of Hotel Cecil, where he repeatedly 
took out of his pocket a photograph of the Soviet delegation he had 
clipped out of a magazine. “Conradi was so nervous that I told the 
manager I didn’t like the man,” the head waiter, who had twice served 
the terrorist cognac, told the examining magistrate. 

At 20.45 hours, Vorovski and other two Soviet delegates, Arens 
and Divilkovsky, * came in and sat down at a table. Shortly afterwards 
the only people left at the restaurant were, besides themselves and Con¬ 
radi, another two customers plus the band. Suddenly Conradi crossed 
to Vorovski and shot him almost point-blank in the back of the neck. 
Vorovski died practically instantly. Th’ereupon Conradi fired four shots 
at Arens, wounding him in the shoulder and thigh. Divilkovsky, who 
tried to disarm the assassin, took two bullets in his chest. 

“I’ve killed the Russian dogs. It’s a good job Conradi said to 
the head waiter and, after handing over his weapon to him, walked up 
to the musicians numbed with horror and cynically demanded that they 
should strike up" Grieg’s mourning march. When the musicians refused 

• Yozef (Isidor) Arens served in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
from 1921 on. He reported for ROSTA during the Lausanne Conference. From 1927 
to 1930, he was on the staff of the Soviet Embassy in France, and afterwards he ser¬ 
ved in Canada. Maxim Divilkovsky served with the same Commissariat from 1921 and 
was a member of the Soviet delegation at the Lausanne Conference. 
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Conradi went coolly to the porter, bought an illustrated magazine and 
began turning its pages. A while later there arrived two doctors called 
by the hotel management. As for police, it did not turn up until 25 mi¬ 
nutes after the event. 

Here is how Maxim Divilkovsky depicted the tragic event (see Na 
smenu, journal of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, No. 
1 for 1923); 

“Every time I recall that scene, which flushed In fiery lines before 
my eyes, I wonder why we who had been forewarned by the behaviour 
of the fascist ‘delegation’ and by pogrom-like outbursts in the whole 
Black Hundred press did not beware of that foppishly dressed man sitt¬ 
ing all alone at a table near us.... 

"We were about to rise from the table, and just then Vorovski, who 
sat on my left, was telling us something as he folded his napkin. Sud¬ 
denly a shot cracked above my ear, and he slumped back against the 
wall, opening his mouth as if in surprise. I sprang up, and at the same 
lime another shot rang out, followed by a shout of ‘This is for Commu¬ 
nists’. Vorovski sat leaning his head against the wall and emitting a 
barely audible wheeze. Arens lay prone on the other side of the table.... 
When we stretched out Vorovski on the floor, propping up his head on 
a stool, he was no longer showing any sign of life. I sat on the floor 
near the murdered man for some ten minutes, waiting for a doctor. 
When he arrived I could not get up from the pool of blood that had 
formed around us.” 

Conradi was taken to Lausanne prison, and there began an investi¬ 
gation. One of the first documents to be filed was “My Confession”, 
something of a declaration by the assassin. It was found in Hotel Euro¬ 
pe, where he had put up. Written on the eve of the crime, it presented 
Conradi as a “just avenger”, saying that future generations would be 
“grateful” to him. Another document, a letter from Geneva addressed 
to the hotel, was signed by Polunin and enclosed money as on earlier 
occasions. Conradi never received the letter, and it betrayed the assas¬ 
sin’s connection with Polunin. The latter, being uncertain about how 
things would shape up, obtained a French entry visa just in case and 
packed up but could not leave although the examining magistrate, who 
already had Polunin’s letter at his disposal on May 11, did not order 
his arrest until May 13. 

According to a report published in Journal de Geneve on May 15 
and to the testimony which Lodygensky submitted at the trial as a 
witness, the search in the Geneva offices of the “Mission of the Russi¬ 
an Red Cross” had been “superficial”. Police “did not find” in Polu¬ 
nin’s papers the letter from Conradi to indicate that the two White 
Guards had long been in contact. Lodygensky did not scruple to say 
that immediately after police had left, he found in Polunin’s files papers 
compromising him and destroyed them. 

Annetta Gattiker, a Swiss historian who in the 1970s analysed the 
crime committed in Lausanne, describes the Geneva police authorities' 
behaviour as follows; “Polunin had left extremely compromising docu¬ 
ments (on Place du Cirque. — G.D.), and if the security men, one of 
whom even spoke Russian, went away empty-handed, it was because 
they showed impermissible negligence.” But was it negligence alone? 

A powerful wave of protest against the Lausanne crime swept 
across the Soviet Union. The People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
received condolences from the governments of Afghanistan? Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Sweden, Turkey, Persia, Lithuania, Latvia and the Vatican. All 
Swedish newspapers carried obituaries—Vorovski had been Envoy of 
the RSFSR to Sweden for some time. The government paper Svenska 
Dagbladet wrote that Vorovski had been liked by all. His diplomatic 
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services were also pointed out by Stockholms Tidningen. And Social- 
Demokraten stressed- “Few assassins’ bullets have ever hit a nobler 
heart.” >5 


ON MAY 16, the RSFSR government sent the Swiss government a 
note pointing out that the Swiss authorities “failed to take the most 
elementary precautions for the safety of the Russian Delegate and his 
staff”. The note demanded a rigorous investigation, a trial of the crimi¬ 
nals and the adoption of measures against all the officials guilty of con¬ 
niving in the assassination. ‘® 

But the Federal Council chose a different course. In its counter note 
of May 19, couched in terms betraying irritation, Bern disclaimed all 
responsibility for the death of the Soviet diplomat, alleging that the 
government had “nothing to blame itself for”. 

To indicate that it did not attach to the assassination of the Soviet 
diplomat the same significance as the RSFSR government, the Federal 
Council announced that Conradi would be tried as a common criminal 
in a court of the Canton of Vaud and not in a Feredal court. “The exe¬ 
cutive authority,” it stated, “cannot interfere in the actions of the 
judicial authorities.” And while this was correct from the point of view 
of form, the pointed refusal to “interfere” in what was an exceptional 
case —the assas^nation of a foreign diplomat—made it clear to all that 
the Federal Council simply washed its hands. 

The Swiss right-wing press, encouraged by the posture of the Fede¬ 
ral Council, took the offensive, recovering from the original shock of 
the event (after all, it was the,, first assassination of a foreign diplomat 
in Swiss history). “After the assassination,” Divilkovsky reminisced, 
“the Swiss bourgeoisie launched a campaign against the victims of the 
assassin sent by itself.... The press extolled Conradi’s act as a noble 
gesture of anger against the oppressors of his country.” 

The attitude of the Federal Council and the hysterical anti-Soviet 
campaign started by the right-wing pr»ss and whipped up from without 
had their effect on the Swiss man in the street, especially in the Canton 
of Vaud, where the assassins were to be tried. Things came to a pass 
where the owners of Hotel Cecil presented to the Soviet delegation a 
bill for the plates and cups smashed during the assassination. 

On the evening of May TO, the coffin with Vorovski’s body was 
placed in the chapel of the Monthois cemetery. Present there to pay 
homage to the deceased were delegates from Turkey, Germany and 
Greece to the Lausanne Conference. But fascist-fike members of the Na¬ 
tional League were said to be planning to throw the coffin out of the 
chapel, to desecrate the remains. While serving in Switzerland in the 
sixties, 1 met two aged Communists from a Lausanne suburb who told 
me that during that night they had been on duty in the chapel,^ to which 
League activists had laid siege and which the police had refused to 
guaid. 

The memorial meeting on May 14 was addressed by Franz Welti, 
Chairnnan of the Communist Party of Switzerland, Alexei Ustinov, a 
Soviet diplomat who had arrived from Berlin, and Dr. Scheftel, repre¬ 
sentative of the Soviet Red Cross in Italy, who had arrived from Rome 
together with Vorovski’s seriously ill widow, Dora Vorovski. The cortege 
set out for the railway station. Despite the pouring rain there was a 
large crowd on the platform gathered to pay the last respects to the 
deceased.. Order was maintained by Swiss Communists. Police saw to 
it that nobody made speeches or sang the Internationale. 

. In Bern and Zurich the train was met by workers’ delegations car¬ 
rying red flags. Swiss Communists stood guard of honour. In Schaffhau- 
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sen Walter Bringolf, who subsequently became MP and mayor of that 
city, delivered a speech condemning the terrorists. When the train arriv¬ 
ed in Berlin there were thousands of people waiting at and outside the 
station. To the strains of the Internationale, the coffin was covered 
with a large Soviet flag and placed on a bier smothered with flowers. 
All day long people called at the Soviet Embassy to pay tribute to the 
deceased. One of the wreaths came from the German government. 

On May 20, in Moscow 500,000 people saw off Vorovski on his last 
journey, walking from Vindava (Riga) station to Red Square. Lev Ka¬ 
menev, Grigory Zinovyev and Georgi Chicherin made speeches. Vorov¬ 
ski was buried near the Kremlin wall. A year later a memorial Was 
raised to him on a small square at the crossing of Kuznetsky Most and 
Dzerzhinsky Street, outside the building which housed the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs until the fifties. Vorovski’s statue rests 
on a pedestal of white marble—a gift from Italian workers. There are 
factories and a street in Moscow and other cities as well as a warship 
named after Vorovski. The Union of Soviet Journalists has instituted a 
Vorovski Prize for outstanding works of international journalism. Vo¬ 
rovski’s name has gone down in the history of Soviet diplomacy. 


THE TRIAL, held in Lausanne, lasted from November 5'to 16, 1923. 
We in Soviet Russia hoped that justice would prevail and the §wiss 
court would severely punish the assassin and his accomplices. Moscow 
sent Sergei Chlenov, lawyer, to Lausanne to defend the interests of Vo¬ 
rovski’s widow and daughter at the trial. He was assisted by Franz 
Welti, a Basel lawyer. Chairman of the Communist Party of Switzerland, 
and two Geneva lawyers: Paul Magnenat, member of the Radical Party, 
former chief of the Department of Justice and Police of Geneva Canton, 
and Jacques Dicker, member of the Social Democratic Party of Switzer¬ 
land, who in the past had emigrated from Russia to avoid persecution 
for his revolutionary activity and was now a naturalised Swiss citizen. 
All the lawyers—people of differing political convictions—declined fees 
for their services, considering it a matter of honour to defend the inte¬ 
rests of Vorovski’s family. 

The other side prepared for the trial in its own way. Lodygensky 
picked “suitable men” who were to testify for the defence. In Paris he 
was promised assistance by Prince Trubetskoi, one of General Kute- 
pov’s fellow soldiers. Octobrist leader Ale.xander Guchkov, e.x-war mi¬ 
nister of the Provisional Government, and other White emigres. On 
instructions from Wrangel, Lodygensky was supplied with “information’’ 
intended to discredit Soviet Russia. Revealingly, Polunin’s lawyer 
said: “This trial will not be a trial of Conradi or Polunin but of Bol¬ 
shevism.’’ 

The defence of Conradi was assumed by Sydney Schopfer, a Lausan¬ 
ne lawyer, member of the Radical Party, MP. Polunin’s lawyer, Thieodo- 
re Aubert of Geneva, was a board member of several companies and 
leader of the International Entente against the Third International 
(also known as the Aubert League). Speaking afterwards—in the thir¬ 
ties—to 9,000 Nazis assembled in Berlin’s Sportpalast, he called for 
war against the Soviet Union. 

But the opposing side did not find it enough to search the whole of 
Europe for sympathising lawyers and “witnesses” for the •defence. It 
also wanted to stir up the worst anti-Soviet sentiments in Switzerland 
and to ensure that prejudice against new Russia, if net hatred for it, 
took hold of ordinary people in Vaud Canton, including nine prospecti¬ 
ve juror S; 
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The records of the court sittings give an idea of the battle fought 
by the lawyers of the two parties. Aubert and Schopfer made with im¬ 
punity gross political and personal attacks against Chlenov, Welti and 
Dicker. On one occasion, the presiding judge ordered the removal of 
Welti from the courtroom. 

At a time when the forces of White emigres and Swiss reaction had 
been rallied around the trial, the lawyers defending the victim succeed¬ 
ed, nonetheless, in putting up a resistance which came as a surprise tQ 
the opposing side. 

General Dobrovolsky, former corps commander in Denikin’s army 
and military governor of the Crimea under Wrangel, was summoned as 
a witness and gave the court an account of White terror in Russia. 
Dismissing accusations of "betrayal” he said: “I would consider it an 
honour to join the Red Army, which is really the national army of Rus¬ 
sia. As a patriot. I’m of the opinion that it is only the present regime 
that can lead Russia to a renaissance.” Professor Yuri Klyuchnikov, ex- 
foreign minister in the Kolchak government, a well-known historian who 
in 1923 lectured at Moscow University, stressed in his testimony that 
Red terror was merely a response to White terror, whose proportions 
were appalling. 

Henri Barbusse was ill and so could not come but wrote a state¬ 
ment which was read out in court. Drawing a parallel between the 
assassination of Waclav Vorovski and that of Jean Jaures, the French 
author demanded that the assassin should be punished on the principle 
of respect for human life itself. 

The lawyers of Vorovski assassins portrayed Conradi and Polu- 
nin as "just avengers” driven, to despair by "Bolshevik terror”. Their 
words were so full of hatred for Vorovski and Soviet Russia that even 
the public prosecutor was compelled to ask them to moderate their tone. 
The audience was electrified, and there were hysterical shouts of 
"Acquit the heroesl” The advocates of a foul cause got their way—on 
November 16, the court acquitted Conradi and Polunin. They were 
merely sentenced to pay the costs, and the pistol used by Conradi was 
confiscated. 

International democratic opinion was outraged over the decision of 
the Lausanne court. The "blindness of Themis” astonished even the 
bourgeois press, including Foreign Affairs, the influential American 
quarterly. According to the Italian daily II Messaggero, "the enemies 
of Soviet Russia failed to judge objectively that country, which is reco¬ 
vering from its wounds and has the most solid government in Europe”. 
The Swiss Minister to Madrid reported to Bern that Spanish opinion 
disapproved of the acquittal of Vorovski’s assassins. The Communist 
and Socialist parties of Switzerland branded the trial as a travesty of 
justice. 

When, in 1925, the League of Nations resolved to hold a conference 
on disarmament, it decided to invite also the Soviet Union (not a Lea¬ 
gue member as yet) to join in the work of the Preparatory Committee 
as well as of the Conference itself. In a note addressed to the Chairman 
of the League Council, the Soviet government answered (January 16, 
1926) that it could send -no delegates to the Committee or the Confe¬ 
rence, both of which sat in Switzerland, “pending settlement of its 
conflict with the latter”. 

The French government had a stake in the Soviet Union attending 
the Conference and therefore offered to mediate in ending the Soviet- 
Swiss conflict ovSr the assassination of Vorovski. Our country, accepting 
the offer, stated its demands on Switzerland: first, a direct and unambi¬ 
guous expression of regret at the assassination of Vorovski, and second, 
a manifestation of that regret by granting Vorovski’s daughter pecu- 
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niary compensation. But the Swiss government showed no willingness 
for reconciliation. 

So when the League of Nations renewed its invitation Moscow reaf¬ 
firmed its categorical refusal to attend any conference on Swiss soil. 
This and, to a considerable extent, pressure from other countries com¬ 
pelled Bern to take a different stand. The Swiss government decided to 
negotiate directly with the Soviet Union, and as a result, a protocol 
ending the Soviet-Swiss conflict was signed on April 14, 1927. In the 
protocol the Federal Council declared that it condemned and expressed 
regret at the assassination of Waclav Vorovski and at the attempt on 
the lives of his companions and was willing to render Vorovskt’s 
daughter pecuniary aid. Both governments stated that they considered 
the conflict ended. 

The Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars of the USSR resolved to discontinue the economic boycott of 
Switzerland. In May 1927 Soviet delegates joined in the deliberations 
of an international economic conference in Geneva and in the work of 
the Preparatory Committee of the Disarmament Conference. But diplo¬ 
matic contacts between the Soviet Union and Switzerland were not res¬ 
tored until 1946, when the political climate of their mutual relations 
was finally put on a healthy basis. Ever since then, Soviet-Swiss lies 
and exchanges have shown an upward trend benefiting both countries 
and world peace. '* 


AT OUCHY CASTLE, an inscription on a granite plaque says that 
in 1922-1923 the castle was the venue of a conference on the Near East 
attended by "the United States, the British Empire, France, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Romania, Turkey, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Bulgaria and Russia”. 

The words “and Russia” bring back to the mind the tragic death of 
Vorovski in his prime. 

The one-time Hotel Cecil now houses a private clinic but its name 
still appears on the pediment. The records of the preliminary investi¬ 
gation and the trial are kept in the manuscripts department /of the 
Lausanne cantonal and university library. According to some sources, 
the shorthand recording of the trial was organised by Sergei Chlenov 
at his own expense. In the margin of the testimony of the head waiter 
of Hotel Cecil there is a note readirrg: “This contradicts Conradi’s sta¬ 
tement that he wanted to kill Vorovski alone.” Is there a copy of this 
shorthand report in the Soviet Union? Have CWenov’s private archives 
survived? These documents would make it possible to establish how the 
Soviet lawyer and his Swiss colleagues fought against heavy odds for 
the triumph ©f justice. 

1 have already mentioned Annetta Gattiker’s book published in the 
seventies. Drawing on strictly documentary evidence and a wide range 
of sources, she attempted an objective examination of the circumstances 
surrounding the assassination of Vorovski. A new attempt at an unbias¬ 
sed assessment of the event was made by Thierry Masselot and Charles 
Poncet in a documentary. The film was first telecast in the French- 
speaking part of Switzerland on August 19, 1988. “It shows,” the Ge¬ 
neva daily Le Courrier commented, “that Swiss justice was not up to 
standard at the time and the Soviet Republic had reason to* be out¬ 
raged.” 


' See Jzvestia, May 26, 1923. 

^ See Procis-verbal des dibats, November 6, 1923. 
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1969. 

* Soviet Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1957, pp. 22-23 and 432-433 
(in Russian). 
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® International Affairs, No. 4, 1986, p. 91. 
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A LEnER TO THE EDITORS 


OPEN LETTER TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 
Joint Efforts to Sdve a Common Problem 


Never before have toxic wastes and pollutants been released into the 
natural environment in such proportions as now. The threat of an ecologi¬ 
cal crisis is not a thin_g of the distant future. In some areas the crisis has 
already begun. 

Now unsustainable the situation has become is particularly obvious 
where many small countries are crowded together in a limited area, as in 
Europe west of the Soviet Union. Situated here are about 30 states, and 
pollutants emitted in any one country are borne by winds and flowing 
waters across all political dividing lines. Europe as an environment is 
indivisible. 

The European part of the Soviet Union must, of course, be regarded 
as a component of this ecological whole. 

Such accidents as the one at the Chernobyl Atomic Power Plant, 
which spread radioactive caesium all over Europe as far as Scandinavia’s 
Lapland and Scotland’s Highlands, or the chemical disaster in Basel, 
which sent death floating down the Rhine all the way to the mouth of 
the river, and the winds carrying sulphur dio.ude and nitrous oxide that 
damage the forests of the continent compel Europe to ponder on Us situa¬ 
tion. Today’s chaotic conditions call for joint efforts across the network 
of frontiers. 

The international agreements on environmental protection concluded 
to date are too limited in both regional scope and content. The most 
noteworthy of them is the so-called Thirty Per Cent Club whose members 
have committed themselves to achieve a 30 per cent reduction in sulphur 
dioxide emissions by 1993 as against 1980. But this agreement has been 
rejected by Britain and Poland, and what is more, most experts agree 
that to secure adequate results, it is necessary to bring down the level 
of sulphur dioxide emissions by 80 per cent. 

Some European countries are well aware of the worsening environ¬ 
mental conditions on their territory and have even declared certain re¬ 
gions to be ecological disaster areas, but they lack the means needed to 
tackle the problems involved. Their problems are also problems facing 
neighbouring countries. 

Against this background we, the undersigned representatives of diverse 
Swedish public organisations and cultural life, submit for consideration 
the idea of establishing a European ecological foundation to which various 
countries of the continent would make contributions according to, for 
instance, their GNP. The task of the foundation would be to render con¬ 
crete assistance to disaster areas where the countries concerned are 
unable to cope with their problems. The overall ecological situation being 
what it is, this assistance would amount to self-aid for Joundation 
members. 

It may be argued that governments beset by economic difficulties 
might be tempted to seek aid in adopting environment protection mea¬ 
sures which they would be compelled to and could carry out by them- 
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selves in all circumstances. We do not believe that any government would 
want to proceed so cynically. 

The European Ecological Foundation which we are proposing to 
establish could use the results of research done by the internationcd in¬ 
stitute for environmental protection techniques which is being founded in 
Stockholm on Swedish initiative following publication of the report of 
the World Commission on Environment and Development "Our Common 
Future". Mention may also be made in this connection of the International 
Foundation for the Survival and Development of Humanity set up on So¬ 
viet initiative. Valuable contacts could also be established between the 
academies of sciences of various countries. 

In the longer term, a European ecological foundation could become a 
driving force serving to deepen European cooperation within whose 
framework a general set of rules could be worked out in order to save the 
continent’s environment. Thereby it would also become an effective factor 
in global environmental cooperation. 
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ON THE RIGA PEACE TREATY 
AND ITS HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


THE SHARPLY INCREASED INTEREST in the history of the 
CPSU and our country is one of the beneficial effects of perestroika. It 
was bound to go beyond the history of our country by spreading to in¬ 
ternational relations and the world revolutionary movement, including 
the dramatic history of the Third, Communist International, which is 
regrettably quite often neglected. Notwithstanding the existence of nu¬ 
merous works dealing with its activity (and known mostly to historians, 
it is true), Soviet historiography has yet to portray it fully and with 
scientific authenticity. What makes the theme particularly relevant is 
that March 4, 1989, marked the 70th anniversary of the founding of 
the Comintern. 

This is why 1 hail Professor Vladlen Sirotkin’s article “.The Riga 
Peace Treaty”, published in the No. 9 issue of International Affairs for 
1988. The article touches on important aspects of the theory of the world 
revolutionary process and the history of the Comintern and has some 
noteworthy merits as 1 see it. 

Credit is due to its author for trying to answer some questions which 
in the past were analysed one-sidedly or ignored altogether. The most 
important of these questions is indisputably that of the Comintern and 
the world revolution. In calling for the blank pages in the history of 
the Comintern to be filled in, Vladlen Sirotkin rightly insists on renounc¬ 
ing Stalin’s methods associated with A Short History of the CPSU(B). 

His article-contains ample information. It acquaints the reader with 
a multitude of facts, quotations and documents little known even to 
specialists and of refreshing, non-standard interpretations of them. His 
erudition and uninhibited thinking are prepossessing. 

Most important, the article arouses historical thought, and is there¬ 
fore particularly useful today. 

But alongside new fruitful ideas, conjectures and suppositions open 
to debate, there are what I consider misconception and some inaccura¬ 
cies leaving room for doubt as far as some of the author’s propositions 
arc concerned. 

At the very beginning of his article, V. Sirotkin makes a statement 
of fundamental importance for understanding the history of the CPSU 
and the revolutionary movement. He writes that during the conclusion 
of the Brest Peace Treaty “the opposition between two strategic lines 
in the leadership of the party—the course for the building of socialism 
in one country and peaceful coexistence, and the orientation for world 
proletarian revolution”. 

The reason for discord in the RCP(B) CC early in 1918 was, in my 
opinion, entirely different. To be specific, CC members differed over 
whether the signing of the Brest Peace Treaty constituted a betrayal of 
the cause of the world revolution (as Nikolai Bukharin and tpost other 
CC members believed) or whether peace was the only possibility of pre¬ 
serving, at the price of territorial and other concessions, the world’s 
first worker-peasant state until it was aided by “the steadily maturing 
socialist revolution in other countries”. ‘ This was the point of view up- 
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held by Lenin and the minority of CC members, and it prevailed in the 
end. 

But to return to the thesis about a socialist revolution in one coun¬ 
try which is advanced at the beginning of the article and elaborated 
on p. 133. “Lenin had proved even before the October Revolution,” the 
author writes, “that a socialist revolution could emerge victorious not 
in a group of industrialised or even one, albeit industrialised, country 
(as Marx and Engels surmised), but in a backward semi-colonial count¬ 
ry with a middle level of capitalist development...” I think this statement 
contains several inaccuracies. First of all, Marx and Engels never con¬ 
sidered it possible for a socialist revolution to triumph in one- country; 
second, Lenin never affirmed anything of the kind, as I will show later; 
and third, it is not clear how “a backward semi-colonial” country can 
also be a country ’’with a middle level of capitalist development”.. 

This formulation is plainly a distorted reflection of Stalin’s interpre¬ 
tation of Lenin’s theory of revolution, an interpretation that afterwards 
recurred and was “carried deeper” in some of our works on CPSU 
history and scientific communism. 

In 1924, Stalin wrote: “Where will a revolution begin? Where can 
the front of capital be pierced? In what country? Where industry is 
more developed, where the proletariat makes up a majority, where the 
cultural level is higher, where there is more democracy—was the answer 
usually given in the past. 

“No, the Leninist theory of the revolution replies, not necessarily 
where industry is more developed, and so on. The front of capital will 
be pierced where imperialism’s chain is weaker, for the proletarian revo¬ 
lution is a result of breaking the chain of the world imperialist front 
at its weakest point; moreover,'it may emerge that the country which 
has begun the revolution... is less developed in capitalist terms, than 
other, more developed countries remaining, however, within the capita¬ 
list system.” ^ , 

According to this interpretation of Lenin’s theory of revolution, Lenin 
foresaw as far back as 1915-1916 that Russia was destined to be the 
first country to break the chain of imperialism. Actually the situation 
was different, I think. 

Anyone who wants to grasp Lenin’s theory of revolution, which he 
evolved as a theory of world revolution (or international revolution, to be 
precise), must study its course of development. It was from 1915 to 1923 
that Lenin worked on it with the greatest intensity. As for the most 
important conclusions, considered to be a contribution to Marxism, he 
drew them in 1915 and 1916. Subsequently he carried them forward, 
supplemented and revised them. 

When commenting on Lenin’s theory of the revolution, reference is 
usually made to his words that “uneven economic and political develop¬ 
ment is an absolute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is 
possible first in several or even in one capitalist country alone” ^ and 
that “socialism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all countries”. * 

I wish to note that neither the article “On the Slogan for a United 
States of Europe” nor the work “The Military Programme of the Pro¬ 
letarian Revolution”, from which the above statements come, says anyth¬ 
ing about the weak spot of imperialism or the “weak link” in its chain; 
still less is there any mention of the possibility of socialism triumphing 
in a backward semi-colonial country. It should also be borne in mind 
that in the context of these two works the concept of “victory for so¬ 
cialism” means, to my mind, that the proletariat would take power, 
thereby setting off an international revolution starting on. 

In 1916, Lenin stated very clearly in what countries socialism could 
be built with due regard to their development level. “Socialism,” he 
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wrote, “will be achieved by the united action of the proletarians, but 
of a minority of countries, those that have reached the advanced capita¬ 
list stage of development”. ® Our social scietists generally left out 
this statement. Their selective approach to Lenin’s legacy failed to show 
the dialectic of Lenin’s development of the theory of the revolution. Yet 
this dialectic is most instructive. 

Lenin virtually meant the same countries as Marx and Engles. Ho¬ 
wever, his new presentation of the problem was highly important both 
theoretically and in terms of political practice, for it allowed scope for 
the initiative of those contingents of the movement for whom the war and 
a maturing revolutionary situation offered an opportunity to fight £or 
power. 

Both during the war and in the early postwar years, Lenin felt cer¬ 
tain that a revolution In one country would be followed by revolutions 
elsewhere and that they would support each other and pave the way 
for the victory of a world socialist revolution. This was an indication 
of the connection between Lenin’s ideas and the Marxist concept of the 
revolution. 

Lenin’s April Theses and other pre-October works carried forward 
his theory of the revolution in a new situation. After the victory of the 
October Revolution Lenin expected socialist revolutions to triumph in 
some other European countries before long, considering that there were 
sound reasons for this. In the 1918-1920 period, the revolutionary mo¬ 
vement in Europe experienced a powerful upsurge; it was strongest, in 
Finland, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland and Italy. Howe¬ 
ver, this upsurge did not in the main go beyond the framework of bour¬ 
geois democratic revolutions. The workers’ revolutions In Finland, Hun¬ 
gary, Bavaria and Slovakia were crushed and so failed to alter the 
general picture. Certain circumstances, above all the attitude of social 
democratic leaders and a split in the ranks of the working class pre¬ 
vented the latter from using its historic chance. “In the early period 
of the revolution,” Lenin pointed out, “many entertained the hope that 
the socialist revolution would begin in Western Europe immediately the 
imperialist war ended; at the time when the masses were armed there 
could have been a successful revolution in some of the Western coun¬ 
tries as well. It could have taken place, had it not been for the split 
within the proletariat of Western Europe being deeper... that had been 
imagined.” ® 

It is a fact of history that in the early post-October years Lenin did 
not consider, as I have noted, that socialism could be built in Russia 
unless the proletariat gained the upper hand in at least some countries 
of the West. Only after the capitalist powers’ armed intervention was 
defeated and the civil war won did Lenin reconsider his view of the 
matter. Thinking of the destiny of the world revolution at a time when 
Soviet Russia found itself alone in capitalist encirclement, he drew up 
in 1921-1923 a bold plan for building socialism in our country which, 
if carried out, would assist humanity, as Lenin saw it, in marching on 
to socialism. The New Economic Policy, which had international signi¬ 
ficance, was a major component of the plan. In turn, the latter was an 
important component of Lenin’s theory of world revolution, theory it 
carried forward and concretised in the context of a distinctive, largely 
unforeseen trend of development. The foregoing shows that Lenin was 
the chief architect of the theory of world revolution adopted by the 
Comintern. But the theory was not a rigid dogma; it developed and 
became modified in accordance with new histbrieal experience. The aut¬ 
hor does a good job showing these modifications and the strategic 
change in the home and foreign policy of the CPSU and in Comintern 
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policy in 1921-1922, and as for his relevant observations and hypotheses, 
I regard them as the most interesting part of his article. 

At the same time, 1 feel that Vladlen Sirotkin does not always deal 
with Comintern documents properly; occasionally he misconstrues them 
(whether or not he wishes to) by accusing the organisation of “sins” it 
is innocent of. In particular, he is wrong to attribute to the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Comintern a programme for “speeding up world revolution 
in Europe with the aid of the Red Army [my italics— Y. Ch.] and esta¬ 
blishing political power of the European proletariat in the form of Sovi¬ 
ets with the subsequent reunification of these ‘daughter’ Soviet European 
and Asian republics with Soviet Russia”. The author looks for this “pro¬ 
gramme” in the “Manifesto of the Second Comintern Congress”, quoting 
as proof the following large extract from it: “The Communist Internatio¬ 
nal is the party of the revolutionary uprising of the interntional proleta¬ 
riat... United with Soviet Russia, Soviet Germany would immediately be 
stronger than ail the capitalist states taken together! The Communist 
International has declared the cause of Soviet Russia its cause. The 
international proletariat will not put its sword into its scabbard until 
Soviet Russia becomes a link in the federation of Soviet republics all 
over the world.” 

1 must say that the quotation is made up of two passages snatched 
out of their context; one of them is on page 359 of the original text of 
the "Manifesto” and the other, on pare 354 of the Minutes of the Ninth 
Conference of the RCP(B). They have switched places in Sirotkin’s artic¬ 
le. “Edited” in this way, the quotation is expected to create the impres¬ 
sion that the Second Congress of the Comintern called for the export of 
revolution. Originally, the final part of the quotation given in Sirotkin’s 
article was preceded by the words: “Another most foul betrayal commit¬ 
ted by the German Social Democrats since August 4, 1914, was that, on 
coming to head the state [in November 1918--?. Ch.], they sougth impe¬ 
rialist patronage in the West instead of seeking alliance with the revolu¬ 
tion in the East. United with Soviet Russia, Soviet Germany...” and so 
on. The reader will see that at this point it is a question of the past, of 
1918 and not 1920. But even in its “edited” form the quotation says not¬ 
hing about using the Red Army to push the world revolution westwards. 
It merely notes that the “international proletariat”, not the “Red Army”, 
will refuse to put its sword into its scabbard. The author realised this 
and tried to support his interpretation of the “Manifesto” by referring to 
statements which Bela Kun, Mikhail Tukhachevsky, Lev Trotsky and Ni¬ 
kolai Bukharin made between 1917 and 1922 and which had no direct 
relation to the Second Congress. 

All signs are that the author is unfamiliar with the verbatim report 
of the Congress. He quotes the “Manifesto” and the appeal “Soviet-Po¬ 
lish War” according to a supplement to the Minutes of the Ninth Confe¬ 
rence of the RCP(B). But even without reading all the documents of 
the Second Congress of the Comintern, anyone who carefully studies the 
Minutes will see that the Congress neither drew up nor could have drawn 
up a programme for “speeding up world revolution in Europe with the 
aid of the Red Army”. This was only too evident in Karl Radek’s utteran¬ 
ces at the Conference. “I maintain,” he said, “that nine-tenth of those 
attending the Congress of the International knew nothing about the re¬ 
versal effected by us.” ’ 

To give the reader a better idea of that “reversal”, I must inform him 
that the Second Congress of the Comintern, whose deliberations coincid¬ 
ed with the July-August offensive of the Red Army (the Congress sat 
from July 19 to August 7, 1920), was well prepared. The basis for its 
major decisions was provided by Lenin’s "Left-Wing” Communism: An 
Infantile Disorder, which came out shortly before the Congress opened. 
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Lenin also drafted several key documents, including theses on the main 
tasks of the Second Comintern Congress, which the Congress subse¬ 
quently approved. Overall, this and other Congress documents, whjHe 
overestimating the depth of the postwar crisis of the capitalist world and 
above all ihe crisis of the Second International, orientated the Commintern 
parties to steadfast preparations for a proletarian revolution that would 
use every form of political struggle. There was nothing incendiary in 
them, such as a call for the use of the Red Army with the aim of exporting 
revolution. 

What Karl Radek meant by a “reversal” of the policy of the RCP(B) 
CC, which the majority of Congress delegates knew nothing about, w^s 
our party leadership’s decision to launch an offensive against Warsaw, 
which amounted to going over from the defensive political strategy fol¬ 
lowed by the RSFSR in the international arena between November 1917 
and July 1920, to an offensive strategy. Radek described the reversal as 
a political mistake, saying that it was based on a misestimation of the 
balance of class forces not only in Poland but in Western Europe. The 
responsibility for this mistake, which was corrected shortly afterwards, 
must be put on the RCP(B) CC. The Comintern had nothing to do with 
it, nor did its Congress discuss the matter. To be sure, the Congress had 
to take a stand on the Soviet-Polish war and did so both in the appeal 
1 have mentioned earlier and in some sections of the “Manifesto”, which 
was written towards the end of the Congress and was not discussed at 
plenary sittings. 

This is not to say that the Red Army offensive against Warsaw failed 
to arouse enthusiasm among the delegates or illusions and hopes of an 
early and victorious world revolution. But this is another matter. 

These criticisms do not nullify the positive opinion of Professor Vlad¬ 
len Sirotkin’s article expressed at the beginning of these comments of 
mine. An attempt to take a fresh look at the history of the Comintern 
should be welcomed under any circumstances. 

Professor Yuri CHERNETSOVSKY, D. Sc tHls».| 

LENINGRAD HIGHER PARTY SCHOOL 
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[E FIRST RESULTS 


APFflL 1988 saw a new image of the journal of International 
Affairs. The year that has passed is enough for us to sum up the early 
results of the transition, which the journal’s Council and editors are 
going to use for self-analysis and a critical evaluation of what they have 
accomplished. 

Perestroika also involved the editorial staff, its approach to new crite¬ 
ria and the very psychology of its members as journalists active in the 
sphere of international affairs. This is a more difficult process that lend¬ 
ing the content of the journal a new quality. Many asked at first why 
and how we should reorganise since the journal had been decorated with 
a government order shortly before and members of its staff, too, had 
received awards and since the journal had hardly been criticised from 
official quarters over the past three decades. What did it matter, they 
argued, if the readership’s dwindling interest had forced circulation 
below the waterline—the ship would be kept afloat anyway, wouldn't it? 
This kind of talk struck us as just a minute reflection of the problems 
facing us all in many sectors of our nation-wide perestroika. Indeed, why 
reorganise and in what sense, seeing that in the period of stagnation 
many lived comfortably in their own way, both as a group and as indi¬ 
viduals, adapting to the rules/of the game? And how many people were 
distressed at the time to see a great power going downhill? 

The last twelve issues of the journal concentrated on perestroika in 
Soviet foreign policy and diplomacy. This issue leads off a discussion on 
the work of our ambassadors and embassies. Deputy Foreign Minister 
Leonid Ilyichev, patriarch of Soviet diplomacy, my distant predecessor 
at the post of Editor-in-Chief of International Affairs, gives his views of 
the requirements which Soviet representatives abroad should meet as per¬ 
sons, politicians and professionals. Yuli Kvitsinsky, one of our promi¬ 
nent diplomats, who probably knows all about the diplomatic sj^ce, 
having travelled the long road from the office of clerk to the higli||B of 
our posts abroad, that of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotet^fcy, 
depicts the work of an embassy in a key sector of Soviet foreign aRicy. 

1 am sure many readers have associated with our diplomats abroaSand 
I invite them to join in the discussion. K 

After the March 26 elections, the formation of a law-governedpiate 
in our country is bound to make more rapid headway. It is worth l^eing 
how matters stand “on the other side’’. A noted American political 
scientist. Ralph Goldman acquaints the reader with the merits and de¬ 
merits of the US political system. 

Lastly, this issue editorial is devoted to the problem of international 
information. This problem ought to be dealt with on a par with those of 
disarmament, regional conflicts and environment protection as well as 
humanitarian problems. Regrettably, this has yet to come although it 
should be clear that we cannot expect to advance steadily to a safe world 
without achieving a breakthrough in the information sphere. Our foreign 
policy activity in it must be closely bound up with vigorous efforts to 
extend glasnost and civilised democracy and to provide the press with 
greater opportunities for participation in the renewal of our home and 
foreign policy. 


Boris PIADYSHEV' 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATS' EXPERIENCE 

(Continued from page 99) 

Friederich Hayek’s ideas? Or do we now need not only a revised course 
in socialist political economy but also an economics textbook written long 
ago by Paul Samuelson and since then used in all universities the world 
over? 

To be sure, the Social Democrats are closer to us than others — in 
both spirit and aspirations. But this does not imply that we should bor¬ 
row their errors as well or do all over again what they have done as in¬ 
disputable pioneers. Their experiment is convincing as it is. And the 
conclusion it invites is clear: there is no future for a “mixed economy” 
with elements of a market system, with private property as a mere appen¬ 
dage to state property and with a market which has to coexist with cal- 
culative plan prices. All these “components” of a market system, which it 
is so hard to graft upon the big tree of the state, are bound to agonise 
until a new law-governed mechanism and new property and power insti¬ 
tutions replace those in force today. 

Unless we realise this, palliatives and half-hearted measures will 
perpetually shake the economy, causing confusion and havoc. But there 
is a way out. It lies in liberalising our economic and social life, in nursing 
the shoots of a normal, natural economy and paving the way for the rise 
of a class of managers and real—competent and considerate — masters 
of the country; enterprising peasants, farmers, cooperative producers, 
tradespeople, bankers, small and big handicraftsmen. 


OPERATION "GROM" 

(Continued from page 115) 

campaign. Mr. Nathan, a well-known public figure and businessman, 
suggested that clothes for several thousand people be sent to Armenia. 
In February a Soviet ship called at the Ashdod port to take the clothes 
and the flour bought by an association of Israeli industrialists. 

Our group, naturally, assisted in the relief campaign. Many people 
told us that they saw the tragedy in Armenia as their own pain. They 
told us also that not only problems caused by natural disasters, but also 
man-made problems could be solved on principles of humanism. 

See International Affairs, April 1989, Boris Chaplin, “Forty-Eight Hours of Rtek". 










